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BOOK  I.— PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 

Italy  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  as  to 
soQ  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  history.  It  is 
DOW  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  monuments,  and  scenes 
calcolated  to  awaken  the  most  lofly  recollections. 

Sbct.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  the  vast  and  continuous  range 
of  tbe  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  from  what  she  disdainfiiUy  terms  the  ultramontane 
re^icxis  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  enclosed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulfe,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  separates  her  from  tiie 
opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Illyria.  On  the  west  she  borders  on  the  broadest  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  extreme  south 
she  almost  apfnoaches  the  African  coast  The  greatest  len^  is  north  and  soutii  firom  about 
3G9  iC  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles;  the  extreme  breadUi,  between  the  Rhone  in  Savoy 
and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  18°  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  350  English 
miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  temtory 
stretches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

The  surface  of  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  perhaps  any  country  in  the  ^lobe.  It 
has  the  l(^est  mountains,  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  chams  of  the 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rluetian,  the  Julian,  which  belong  only 
in  part  to  otiier  kingdoms,  range  alon^  her  firontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Mont 
Blimc,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Rosa,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
^sen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lora- 
bardy  and  Piedmont    The  Apennine  is  a  chain  purely  Italiaa    It  branches  off  first  from  the 


Apennineg  in  Calabrku 

Maritime  Alps  on  the  westerh  frontier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  the 
south  only  a  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean ;  while  on  the  north  it  forms 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round 
to  tiie  south  and  south-east,  following,  or  rather  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbroken  line.  It  does  not  aspire  to  the  awful  height,' 
or  wrap  itBeli  in  the  perpetual  snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pmnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
called  the  great  rock  df  Italy,  does  not  rise  much  above  0500  feet  These  mountains  are 
consequenUy,  in  this  climate,  throughout,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  the  lower 
slopes  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the 
chestnat  affinds  copious  food  to  the  inhabitants.    They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
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are  full  of  deep,  intricate,  and  wooded  defiles.  As  their  branches,  dividing  into  low  hills  of 
varied  form,  touch  upon  the  fine  plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  they  produce  a  variety  of 
bright  and  smiling  scenes,  which  entitle  Italy  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  region  of 
laiSscape.  In  the  southern  quarter  they  assume  a  very  formidable  and  volcanic  chuacter, 
pouring  deluges  of  burning  lava  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  convulsing  Calabria  with 
the  most  terrible  earthquakes.  Their  aspect  in  that  countrv  is  peculiarly  formidable  and 
rugged  (Jig,  382.).  Beyond  the  straits  of  Messina,  where  they  present  to  the  mariner  the 
peruous  forms  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  cover  Sicily  with  mountains,  among  which  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Etna  0^.  333.)  rises  to  a  height  wluch  only  the  Alps  can  surpass,  while 

It  throws  out,  amid  the  snows,  volcanic 
eruptions  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Ve- 
suvius. 

The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  remarkable  for 

their  extreme  beauty  as  the  mountains  for 

their  grandeur.   The  most  extensive  is  that 

of  the  Po,  or  of  Lombardy,  between  the 

Alps  and  Apennines,  which,  being  profiisely 

watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under  a 

genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  and 

most  productive  region  in  Europe.    The 

Apennines,    in    their    course    southward 

through  the  centre  of  Italy,  divide  it  into 

two  plains,  of  which  that  on  the  east  is 

°""'   *"■*  narrow,  and  often  crossed  by  branches  fixim 

the  mam  ridge,  which  present  their  bold  clifi  to  the  Adriatic.    On  reaching  the  Neapolitan 

territory,  the  plain  becomes  wider  and  more  fertile,  being  covered  with  nch  pastures  and 

vast  plantations  of  olives.    But  it  is  on  the  western' side  tlmt  Nature  most  profiisely  displara 

her  beauties,  and  that  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation  and  power  have  been  established.    The 

Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely  considered  as  composed  of  more  than  two  broad  valleys,  those 

of  Florence  and  of  Pisa ;  but  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  environs  of 
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ITALY. 


Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the  richness  of  Lombardy  with  aspects  much  more  varied  and 
picturesque,  and  are  usually  considered  the  most  delightful  country  in  Europe.  All  this  side 
of  Italy,  however,  is  subject  to  a  dreadful  scourge,  the  malaria  or  pestilential  influence 
arising  from  a  marshy  and  swampy  surface.  The  Pontine  Marshes  are  in  this  respect  so 
dangerous,  that  in  the  hot  season  they  can  scarcely  be  crossed,  even  hastily,  without  the 
peru  of  death.  But  it  is  round  the  imperial  city  itself  and  at  its  very  elates,  that  the  malaria 
appears  peculiarly  desolating.  The  campafi^na  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  draining 
rendered  formerly  one  of  the  finest  spots  df  Italy,  has,  under  the  present  proud  and  indolent 
rule,  been  so  fiur  neglected,  that  the  pernicious  io^uences  of  its  low  and  swampy  soil  have 
gained  a  fearful  ascendency.  They  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year ;  and  this  ^  storied  plain"  is  become  a  desert,  covered  with  a  few  scanty  herds ;  and  a 
deep  solitude  now  encircles  the  fidlen  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  rivers  of  Italy  scarcely  correspond  to  their  &me,  or  to  the  lofty  and  classic  recollect 
tions  attached  to  their  name&  The  Po,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  drains  all 
the  waters  of  the  Alps  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  be  ranked  among  the  great  rivers 
of  Europe.  It  rises  on  the  fix)ntier  of  France,  amid  the  loftiest  recesses  of  the  C^ttian  Alps, 
and  rolls  due  east  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
Its  tributaries  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous,  though  none  have  space  to  expand  into  great 
rivers.  The  alpine  streams  of  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  and  the  O^lio,  are  absorbed  soon  after 
they  have  left  their  deep  mountain  valleys  or  lakes.  The  Adige  makes  its  way  entirely 
over  fircHU  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhstian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  fiills  into  the 
Adriatic  not  far  from  the  Po.  These  rivers  being  always  full,  and  crossing  the  main  line  of 
communication,  form  important  military  barriers.  They  preserve  also  the  plain  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  o^n  cause  considerable  calamity  by  their  inundations. 
The  tributaries  from  the  south  are  also  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  but  for  the  hi^h  associations  of  history  and  poetry.  The  &r-famed  Tiber 
itseH  which  on  this  ground,  "  with  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by 
Addison  as  deriving  its  scanty  stores  firom  an  unfruitful  source.  It  drains,  however,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  Apennine,  and  its  entire  course  may  be  150  miles.  The  Amo  of 
Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  vales 
through  which  they  meander. 

Lakes  are  not  a  feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  waters  which  de- 
scend from  the  southern  face  of  the  Alps,  spread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes,  Mageiore^ 
Como,  and  Garda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of  these  lakea 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  or  those  of  Switzerland,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
depth  of  the  highest  Alps ;  but  they  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  lower  banks  are 
bordered  by  gentle  hills  covered  with  vines  and  luxuriant  verdure ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  Uie  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennine  is  not  a  lake-raoducing  chain ; 
it  only  forms  on  its  eastern  border  a  few  that  are  small,  and  very  beautiful,  Perugia,  Celano» 
Bolsena,  &c. :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 


Reference$  to  tke  JMsp  of  Italy.— South  Part. 


NORTH  PART. 
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10  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  IIL 

Skt.  TL-^Natural  History. 
SuBSser.  1. — Geology. 

The  geognoay  of  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  na- 
turalists ;  consequently,  numerous  new  fiicts  and  views  nave  been  added  to  those  formerly 
Imown.  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallanzani,  Brocchi,  Breislac, 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubeny,  Monticelli,  Covelli,  &c.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and  its  islands ; 
and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  followinsf  observations  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  mis  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mountains'  of  that  division  of  the  Ttmee  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  foBsil  or^nic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
is  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole  Ai>ennine  range ;  for,  from  the  pomt  where  it  rises  from  the  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  compel  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a  magne- 
sian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  gahbro  and  granitello.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  or  the 
country  of  (Jenoa,  which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  latter 
substance,  which  is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the 
ran^e  as  of  primitive  formation ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  with  the  rocks 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  greywacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura, 
forms  all  the  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abruzzo,  and  from  Almizzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  depcwits  of^  tertiary  rocks. 

The  sub-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  frequently, 
ffypeum,  calcareous  tufllts,  ai^  volcanic  tu  flits.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  m 
me  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertinOf  and  of  which  the 
principal  monuments  <^  that  city  are  built 

The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefljr  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  The  coal  mines  in  this  chain  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and 
Sienna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  of  Melfi,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  'Hiey  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tufll^  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  owin^  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
mini, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  between  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiary  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tuf&s.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
are  parti  v  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as  those  of  Al- 
bano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  called  salses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velleja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Bangazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indication  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  occurs  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Craeta. 
We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills, — that  to  our  right,  the  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone ;  the  other,  on  the  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tuflk  Several  coulees,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  seem  connoted  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Monfina  retains  the  ves- 
tiges of  t)ie  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaal%  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth, 
Giannftic,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

Vesfhi^. — ^The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a  country 
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where  the  suirounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  raore  modem  Vesuvius  properly  so  called.  Somma 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  or  volcanic  tuf^  which  are 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modem  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex- 
hibiting rocks  of  the  same  general  description.  The  earliest  recorded  emption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  which  so  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scorie  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stabiae,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  were  covered  up,  indeed  feirly  buried,  by  it. 
Many  emptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In  the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  submergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain, on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  for  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously :  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Solfatara, 
followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth,  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  200 
feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  29th,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  fi^ul^  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thrown  up  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
foraied  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  emption  Anally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  this  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  fonnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit— a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  cir- 
cumference. This  hill,  named  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed  of  fi-asments  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-^ay  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
times  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  Monte 
Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Solfatam,  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
contmually  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  suN 
j^uretted  hydro^n  am  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
trachjtic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Sol&tara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  PuzzuolL  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  fix)m  Puzzuoli  to  Cumie,  and  appe^s  to  be 
continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  l<mg  been  known  by  the  name  of  Puzzuotajia,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tufla.  The 
heififht  o£  the  tufla,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable ;  the  pile  of  the  Ca^ 
ma&olo,  the  loftiest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abmpt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
c^  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a  road  over  it  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posilippo ;  a  cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height,  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  The  &mous  Grotto  del 
Ckmej  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  in  com- 
bination much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulating  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouu,  flows  like 
80  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  free  from  any  noxious 
vs^XNir ;  but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
animal  that  is  inmiersed  in  it,  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the  experiment  with  the  dog. 
The  Lake  of  Avernus  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcana  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  probably  the  nu»t  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
sommit,  and  its  |nreat  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  conditi(Hi  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
\n  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chase :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  Walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scoriie,  pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of -craters  of  which  mdications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  fonned  of  tertiary  rocks  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  following  places : — in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecchio  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.  South  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganean 
hills,  an  isolated  tract  of  high  ^ound,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
of  a  trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  stmcture  in 
some  cases,  and  its  semivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  volcanic 

*  Daubeoy. 
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product  The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remains  of  whales  of  extinct  species,  also  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c. ;  and  fbesil  animal  remains  of  the  same  description 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  from 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Italian  Islands, — Islands  of  Procida  and  hchia.  These  islands  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  beds  of  tuf&  and  of  slaggy  lava.  Ischia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rock 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finelj^  comminuted  pumice,  re-aggregated  so  as  to  form  a  tu& 

Lipari  Islands.  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  Stromboli  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain,  having  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extinct. 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessation  in  its  operations  having  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  ejections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scoriie,  and  ashes,  which  either  fidl  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tufla,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slaggy  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  remarkable 
for  its  flplendid  displays  of  the  beautiful  volcanic  glass  named  obsidian ;  and  for  a  profusion 
of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  princijMLlly  obtained  in  that  island.  Another  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano^  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate,  de- 
compose it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alvm^  and  other  sulphuric  adts. 
This  island  also  aflbrds  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boracic  add,  which  lines  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  wmte  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
substance  named  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
VolcaneUo,  which,  though  without  a  crater,  emits  firom  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 

Cornea.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocks 
^being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  passes  near  to,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  £e  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  the 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contain- 
ing numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecehio.  No  vdcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  Gprings,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium*  Orbo.  The  ovly  mmes  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony ;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small 
<iuanti^.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deejay  covered  with  alluvium. 

Sardinia,  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
Tocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connectk>n  with 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principaUy  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Marghine 
Cnm  Milis  to  Bollotana.  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unhealthiness  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone ;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  jfenerally  embedded  in 
%  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  be  extinct  Metals  are  rare ;  there  are  but 
reeUe  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.    Many  mmes,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 

Siciiy.  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  pre- 
vailing kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The-  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  <;lay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  ^reywacke,  sandstone,  and 
limesUme.  Nearer  than  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  subordmate  beds 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  central  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coast  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Pal^mo,  near  the 
river  Pilato,  a  few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparenldy  upon  this  sandstcme  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composing 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  or 
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Apexmine  limestone.  Caves  contamiiig  bones  occur  in  it  Resting  upon  this  formation  is  a 
deposit  oi  marls  and  limestones,  containing  nummulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  chalk  and  greensand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  series  of  creta- 
ceous limestones  and  marls  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fifth  formation  is  an  extensive 
tertiary  limestone,  found  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests 
a  stiU  newer  deposit  of  a  eonglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean :  it  is  well  seen  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
same  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  forms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
also  occurs  in  caves ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this 
bone  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  deposit ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  the  oldest  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  islai^  contain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  alum,  along  with  bcau- 
tifidly  crystallised  sulphate  of  strontitea  Volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
from  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  affords.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  the  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphvry,  and  tuffii:  the  next  in  point  of  age  are 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modem  lava,  with 
their  tuffiuB,  ashes,  sands,  and  scoriee.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  or  things,  the  coulees,  &c.  are  the  matters 
which  have  fiown  within  the  period  of  human  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  pro- 
baUe  that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  At  Ma- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonat^  hydrogen,  firom  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral  oiL  When  the  quantity  of  gas 
emitted  is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet :  these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals :  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Taormma  present  traces  of  a 
sold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mmes  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphiur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay  ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  suppli^  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  far  from 
bemg  exluLusted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt :  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Aliimna,  where  this  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised. 

Malta  and  Chzo.  These  isles  consist  enturely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  is  a  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  often  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather;  but  in  other 
instances,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  have  been  in  a  ^eat  measure  indebted  for  the  elegance  of  the  numerous  churches 
uid  palaces  which  are  seen  m  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
BtcMies  are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Both  these  islands 
are  of  trifling  elevation;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Civitii  Vecchta,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SuBBBCT.  2. — Botany, 

**  The  garden  of  tho  world,  Air  Italy! 
Thy  very  weeda  are  beaatiftil,  thv  waste 
More  rich  than  other  dimes*  fertility.'* 

Ealy  and  Sicily. — ^These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants  is  well  depicted  by  M.  Mirbel. 

The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Custard-apple,  the 
Date,  &c.  The  different  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  Agave  americana,  which  forms 
an  unpenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  grow  the  Cactus 
Tmia,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Myrtle  (Jg.  336.),  Laurel, 
Carob-tree,  and  Pomegranate  (Jg,  337.);  while  Arbutus  and  Tamarisk  abound  upon  the 
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ooasta  The  Dates  of  the  environs  of  Girgenti,  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  are  said  by 
Mirbel  to  be  excellent;  not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  where  the  Date  Palm  is  unknown 
except  in  gardens. 

Of  all  tiie  mountains  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,870  feet,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80  miles,  exhibits  all 
the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone :  higher  up  is  the  forest  region.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit :  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  The  most  t-emarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  {Quercus  Rohur\  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  Horse-chestnuts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  Plum-trees :  higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  exposure  of  the  moimtain  which 
looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only 
shrub  is  Spartium  etnense  Bivona,  Mount  Etna  has  no  perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  con- 
sider those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  &cts,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  re-appears  m  Calabria,  and  lifts  its  Idliest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
everywhere  else,  this  chain  is  of  an  and  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily:  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  wmter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  from  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
duiing  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  fiivoured  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plaixis,  the  slopes,  and  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pis- 
tachios of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  Carob, 
the  Palmetto,  Rhamnus,  and  Phillyrea ;  the  Pinus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  (Jig,  338.) — ^the  tree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  much  to  the  artist,  that  it 


Stone  Pine.  Molbenr* 

forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine*s  and  Gaspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  landscapes ;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulberry  (Jig.  339.),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
&c.  In  the  warmer  spots,  there  are  large  ffroves  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees ;  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed,  ui  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium :  now, 
the  red  and  white  mulberry,  wmch  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capers. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  from  the  base  to  the 
very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees ;  especially  consisting  of 
the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  Larch 
and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  &c 

Most  of  the  vegetable  oroductions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Gaeta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  x;limate  reHises  to  {terfect  the  Sugar-cane.  The  French  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalise  it,  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples ;  still, 
instances  of  its  having  been  seen  for  a  few  days  are  not  unknown.    Judging  by  the  state  of 
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vegetation,  the  hvenge  heat  at  Naples  is  about  one  degree  higher  than  at  Rome.  Winter 
begins  in  December;  the  first  spring  .flowers  are  exjMinded  by  February  ;  and  in  May  the 
summer  heats  are  already  felt 

340  Throughout  the  country  in  general, 

besides  Maize,  and  Millet  (Jig,  340.), 
here,  as  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Rice  (Jig.  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.   This  operation,  341 

as  may  be  supposed,  occasions  much 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  large  towns. 
Arundo  Donaz  (^.  342.)  is  a  gigantic 
grass,  fi^uently  in  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmites).  Of  the  A,  Donax, 
fences  are  made,  also  walkixig-canes, 
fishing-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
lightness.  The  Caper  (Jig,  343.)  of 
commerce,  too,  is  an  o^ect  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  the  Capparis  spinosa 
of  Linneus,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
***"*^  the  Arabians.   It  grows  upon  old  walls, 

and  in  dry  rocky  situations.  The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  before  expansion,  put 
into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  extensively  employed  in  seasoning  for  various 
dishes. 


343 


Arando  Donax.  0«per. 

There  is  a  wide  difierence  between  the  temi>erature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Italy ;  owing  as  much  to  the  increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience  cold 
winters ;  and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer  reach 
thenr  tops,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pinus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
stops  at  4800  feet ;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  regularly  fidls  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  Olive  tree,  and  its  common  accompanunents,  reach  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshes,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder  tempera^ 
ture ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Padua,  in  lati- 
tude 45^,  and  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  At 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen :  but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris, 
Diospyros  Lotos,  Celtis  austailis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  are  in  abundance. 
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SuBBBCT.  3. — T^odiogy. 

The  zoology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  is  peculiarly  interesting  both  to  the  claflsic 
traveller  and  the  scientific  naturalist :  its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded  hills, 
and  backed  by  the  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  (Hily  by  the  sea,  present  that 
diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a  rich  and  varied  assemblage 
of  native  animalB.  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored :  hence 
it  becomes  eictremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a  slight  and  very  general 
sketch  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

The  native  qua£*upeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  but  wolves  are  still 
found  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria. 
The  buffiilo  was  once  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen ;  nor  can 
it  be  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  central  Italy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte).  Information  firom  such  a  source  is  so  highly  valuable,  as 
throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall  here 
introduce  the  results  fiimished  by  this  eminent  ornithologist. 

The  number  of  species  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  those  found  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  these,  60  are  also 
found  in  America;  leaving  187  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  European  &una.  The 
whole  247  species  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — stationary  near  Rome  43 ;  per- 
manent residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  37 ;  summer  visiters,  40 ;  winter 
visiters,  57 ;  transitory  visiters,  26 ;  accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 

The  fbUowing  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  Britain,  will  materially  illus- 
trate the  geographic  ornithology  of  the  two  countries ;  those  marked  *  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  the  islands : — 


Catbartes  percnopterat,. . .  Blender-billed  vulture. 

Falco  neviua, Eoucb- footed  Eagle  Lath, 

FalcO'bracbydactylui, Bboit-dawed  Falcon. 

Gcnchrifl  Bonof,  ....  Little  Kestrel. 

rufipea  Tm. Rufous-tbif  bed  Falcon. 

Btriz  Aluco, 

Paator  roeeus,* Roee-coloured  OuaeL 

Oriolufl  Galbula,* Golden  Onole. 

Ooraciae  farrola,* European  Roller. 

Crpaelne  melba, Alpine  Swift. 

Muadcapa  albicoUia Wbite-collared  Flycatcher. 

Laniofl  meridionalie, Boutbem  Sbrike. 

—  minor, Italian  Shrike. 

rutilua,* Woodchat. 

Merula  cyanea, Rue  Tbruab. 

aazatilia, Rock  Tbruab. 

Curmca  tuidoides  8». Tbruab  Sedfebird. 

fSylvia  ianicapilla, Fire-created  Warbler. 

Sylvia  Cetti  TTna. Cetti*a  Warbler. 

Sylvia  melanocepbala  Lath,  Black-headed  Warbler. 
Sylvia  ciaticola  Tem 

Sylvia  paaaeriaa  Tem 

Titbya*  TVm. 

aibillatriz, 

rufa, 

Sazicola  atrapazina, 

aurita, Golden  StonechaL 

Antbua  aquaticua, Water  Titlark. 


Anthus  nifeacena, Rufoua  Titlark. 

arboreua  Btck. Wood  TiUark. 

Ticbodroma  Muraria, . .  • .  Wall  Creeper. 

Upupa  Epopa,* European  Hoopoe. 

Parua  pendulinua, Penduloua  Titmouae. 

Alauda  Calandra, 

criatata, Created  Lark. 

bracbydactyla Short-clawed  Lark. 

Emberiza  cia. 

Fringilla  ciaalpina, 

Seri  nua, 

petronia, 

Perdiz  aazatilia  Ttm Rock  Partridge. 

Cbaradriua  minor, Little  Plover. 

Ciconia  alba, White  Stork. 

iiiger, Black  Stork. 

Ardea  purpurea,* Purple  Heron. 

^ralloidea  Seop Rail  Heron. 

Ibia  lUcinellua, European  Ibia. 

Numeniua  tenuiroatria,. . . .  Slender-billed  Curlew. 

Tringa  aubarqnata, 

Totanua  atagnatilia, Pond  Sandpiper. 

Platalea  leueorodia Spoonbill.   ^ 

Pbcanicopterua  antiquorum.  Flamingo. 

Sterna  leucoptera, White- winged  Tern. 

Anaa  leucocephala  lAOh,  .  • 

leucopbthalmoe  TVai. 

Pelecanna  Onocrotalua,. . . .  White  Pelican. 


It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  this  list,  numerous  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 
statement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  southern  provinces,  as 
Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investififated. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  will  sati^  the  ^neral  reader :  these  appear 
to  be  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  3ie  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 
and  the  Wall  Creeper. 

The  Slender-billed  Vulture  {Oahartes  percnopterus)  is  near  two  feet  and  a  quarter  long: 
its  principal  food  is  carrion :  hence  the  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  ofience  against  living 
"  -  -  —  animals :  the  face  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  the  neck 

are  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  £  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
fined to  the  southern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
.  it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
{Pastor  roseus)  (Jig,  344.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  general  plumage 
4  is  rosy ;  the  wings,  and  a  pendent  crest  on  the  head,  are  glossy 

j  black.  This  bird  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 

although  widely  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  is 
uoae-ooioared  starrinf .  nowhere  SO  plentiful  as  in  Asiatic  Russia.    The  Blue  and  Rock 

Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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prized,  when  in  captivity,  by  the  Italians.  The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the  comni<»  migratory 
bids;  it  nsoally  arrives  fiom  the  African  coast  very  tat,  and  we  can,  from  experience,  state 
it  to  be  delicioos  eatinj^  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The  Little  Wall-creeper  {THchch 
iroma  muraria\wittk  its  crimson  wings,  is  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  seen 
OD  the  \dtty  walls  of  St  Peter's  Church. 

Among  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  equally  celebrated. 
So  much  of  &ble  and  exaggeration  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  first,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  truth  Snm  fidsehood :  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  spider  of  a  deci- 
dedly venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  different  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  description ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  large  spider 
they  h^pen  to  meet  with.  Much  more  real  danger  may  be  ap(nrehended  from  a  species  of  true 
Scorpioo,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  damp  houses ;  and  our  own  specimen  (Jig: 

845.)  we  actuaUy  found  one  evening  within  our  bed :  its 
3^  ^^^^       sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May 

not  the  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  transferred  to  a  spider?  The  Silkworm  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  In  some  provinces,  aa 
Lower  Calabria,  &c.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  red  than  on  tiie  white  mulbeny.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  species  of  true  TVrmi fe«,  or 
White  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : 
upon  one  occasion  we  di^vered  a  nest  established  in  a 
portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths  ^ 
these  destructive  creatures. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  fVom  its  heat,  being  ill  adapted 
fin-  grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are  furnished 
with  boms  of  an  immense  size ;  but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  used  for  draught : 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller  tuid  esteemed  for  its 
fine  form  and  pure  white  colour ;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The 
insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  iot  the  scarcity  of  sheep;  and  this  is  so  remarkable^  that 
in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  vsA  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  brought  to  market  During  many  years'  residence  in  southern  Italy,  we  never  saw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  in  flocks 
of  100  or  150 :  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  ffoatherd,  and  conducted  to  their 
pens  towards  sunset  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  unimproved  breed,  and  no  care 
18  taken  in  their  &ttening. 

iStctfy.  The  zoology  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  we  shaU  take  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  this  celebrated  island. 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  former  times,  app^  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
thejr  are  at  present :  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  population  or  of 
agnculture,  for  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enormously  retro^ded  since  the  splen- 
d^  epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two  causes : 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter ;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shootin?. 
Hie  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  totid  disappearance.  The  only 
foel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal  Now,  a  Sicilian  landed  proprietor 
never  thinks  of  planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives ;  to  benefit  his  estate  for  tiie 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination.  With  such  a 
constant  and  umversal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide  a  fixture 
su|mly,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce.  The  vast  forests 
of  E^ia,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stupendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In  these 
r^^ions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  I^ees 
are  filled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted ;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  after  the  British 
troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their  rations  of 
foel  were  principally  brought  fix)m  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause :  every  Sicilian  peasant 
carries  his  gun  as  constantly  upon  nis  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  his  head ;  and  he 
diootB  at  every  thing.  With  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  destruction  by  the  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sicily  in  general  shoiud  be  as 
remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  reodent  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its  naked  unwooded 
appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent;  but  everywhere  it  is  deficient  in  wood 
and  water. 

In  former  times,  it  appears  that  several  wiM  animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen,  were  met 
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with  in  abundance.  Authorities  cited  by  Monf  itore  (SiciUa  BicerctOa^  &c.,  1742}  show 
that  the  Wolf  was  always  a  scarce  animal,  and  is  now  probably  extinct    The  Wild  Boar 

was  formerly  conmion,  and  much  hunted :  and  the  earliest 
3^  historians  mention  Porcupines  (Jig,  346.)  or  Spined  Pigs 

(porct  9pino9i^  amuUidiapineX  as  being  wild  in  the  forests 
of  Etna :  that  this  animal  should  not  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore,  highly  improbable. 
Fazello,  one  of  the  earliest  Sicilian  writers,  asserts  that 
Fallow  Deer  (Dama)  were  found  wild  in  abundance  on  the 
lofty  mountainous  chain  of  the  Madonia  (Nebrodes),  and  on 
that  of  Dinamare  (Neptuni).    From  the  latter,  -owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since 
disappeared.     We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble 
animal  is  anv  longer  wild  in  this  island ;  but  large  herds^  are 
stated  to  exist  in  the  woods  of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Patemo  and  the  Duke 
de  Montalto,  where  they  are  preserved.     The  same  authors  mention  the  Stag  as  being  par- 
ticularly numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrode&  Upon  these 
latter  mountains  were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  teeth  were  tinged  with  a 
golden  hue,  probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some  oarticular  plant  there  abundant 
Hares  and  Rabbits  are  now  alnrast  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with :  the  latter  are 
not  common ;  and  the  former  are  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anassila, 
tyrant  of  Reggia    {Motif, ,  Sic.  Ric„  vol.  i.  p.  283.) 

Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa ;  these  are  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inaccessible 
morasses  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse  sfford  shelter  to  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The.  tnalaria^  a  most  virulent  and  &tal  species 
of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  uninhabitable  during  the 
Qifv  greater  part  of  the  ^ear,  and  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  birds 

themselvea  The  unmense  flocks  of  quails  0^.  347.)  which 
»  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  during 
the  month  of  April,  is  ahnost  mcredible :  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  good  sportonan,  with  one  dog,  to  bag  from  fifty  to 
sixty  brace  the  fint  day  after  their  arrival.  Bee^ters,  orioles, 
rollers,  hoopoes  are  then  common  over  eveir  part  of  the 
island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks  and  owls;  but  the 
whole  disappear  towards  the  beginning  of  May.  The  African 
Flamingo  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Syracuse;  where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter. 
**^  The  beautifiil  Purple  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit- 

tern, the  Long-legged  Pk)ver,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  thePranticole,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  the  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  an 
interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bare  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  sur&ce.  Tlie  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  that  of  northern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot, 
sandv  soil  are  particularly  numerous :  as  Scarabeus  (Mac  Leay)  Trox,  Pimelia,  Scarites, 
Gryllus,  Sphex,  Amphicoma,  Bembex,  Chrysis,  Osmia,  dtc  Sicily  is  very  rich  in  hymenop- 
terous  insects ;  and  of  the  genus  Anthrax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty  species 
in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 
The  Butterflies  {PapUumida)  are  numerous,  and  comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known 
~    '  in  Europe.    Podalinus  europceus  5to.,  Gonepterjrx  Cleo- 

patra, Eurvmus  hyale  Sw.  (Jig,  348.),  P.  Daplidice,  A. 
Lathonia,  &c.  are  common.  Amca  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  imposing  butterflies  in  the  rare 
P.Jasitu,  Jatia  eurowBa  Sw.,  which  we  have  occap 
sionally  captured  near  Messina. 

Flights  of  devastating  liocusts,  unknown  to  the  other 

parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afllicted  this  fruitful 

island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned  by  Fazello, 

Eorymii.  Hf  ale.  ^ij^  g^ys  that  (about  the  15th  of  May,  1355)  the  heavens 

were  darkened  by  vast  ckuds  of  locusts  coming  firom  Africa ;  that  they  spread  over  the 

island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disappear;  but  that  a  sudden  change  of  wind  taking 

pl^e,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squadrcHis,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 

Sea,  where  their  bodies  bemg  cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putre&ction»  that  a  grievooB 

plague  ensued. 

More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637,  and  in  the  four  years  following  1656 ; 
also  in  1667, 1688,  and  1689.    But  the  most  destructive  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1706 
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These  terrific  iDsecta,  tm  Mongritore  relates,  first  landed  at  Sicli;  finom  whence,  spreading 
themseWes  in  vast  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they  caused  devastation  and  rain,  during 
the  five  following  years.  In  modem  times  the  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  this 
scourge. 

MtUta  and  Cfoxo.    The  animals  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  may  be  expected,  are  few ;  yet, 
as  we  can  write  firom  personal  knowledge,  a  few  notes  on  the  zoolo^  of  these  detached 
islands,  should  not  be  neglected.    Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  we  believe,  there  are  none 
Q^  larger  than  a  rabbit     During  the  spring  and  autumnal  mi- 

^^  gration.  Quails,  for  a  short  time,  are  in  great  abundance, 

and  the  beautiful  Merope,  the  Golden  Oriole  (Jig,  849.)f  and 
the  elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market  The  large  bird  called  the  Maltese  Vulture 
must  be  expunged  firom  our  systems,  being  no  other  than 
the  Alpine  Vulture  {Cathartes  percnopterus  Tem.)  in  a 
young  state :  it  was  probably  a  straggler  fhim  Afiica,  or 
the  lofly  mountains  of  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  habitation  or  shelter  in  the  fiat  cultivated  taUe- 
GoidenOnoie.  land  of  Malta.    The  little  island  of  Lampidosa  is  remark*. 

Ue  for  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the  most  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  is  the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L'Oiseau  Royal  of 
the  French  (Ardea  pavania  lin.) :  several  of  these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidoea, 
and  brought  to  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occasionally  resort 

The  tuh  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  tunes  afibrd  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  taUe :  yet 
the  epeeiea  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  oC  Sicily.  The  inhabitants,  being  CaUio- 
lics,  consume  great  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown ;  but  the  har- 
boor  and  coasts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Murex  tnmcahu  {fig,  850.  a),  3f. 

hrandanus  (b\  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  LUhodomut  dactyku^  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed,  indeed,  the 
whole  island,  &om  its  geological  nature,  is  but  a  vast 
fUdus  for  this  singular  sheU-fish,  which  perforates  the 
sofl  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity of  an  auger.  In  the  still  inlets  and  recesses  of 
the  creeks  and  harbours,  may  be  found  a  frreat  varie^  of 
radiated  MoUusca,  which,  firom  the  peUucid  nature  of  the 
water,  may  be  clearly  discerned  at  a  depth  of  eight  or 
even  ten  feet 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  large,  and  have  enormous  horns,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily :  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostly  imported  firom  Barbanr ;  and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  for  lifter  purposes ;  and 
the  old  Maltese  fiimilies  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  them  m  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horsea  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  bein^  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  goats  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  tbe  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  firesh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a  curiosity  both 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables.  The  AUltese 
dog  is  nearly  extinct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rata 
are  so  large  and  numerous,  that,  during  the  famous  siege  of  Valetta,  they  became  delicious 
food  to  the  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

The  histoiT  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  biiown.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
as  well  as  a  powerful  and  firee  people.  The  south,  colonised  nrom  Greece,  and  even  deno- 
minated Magna  Grccia,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of  science : 
IMhagoras  taught  at  Crotona ;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pjrrrhus,  and 
aftenvards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 

Rome  sprung  up  amid  these  nations  rathor  as  a  band  of  refugees  than  as  a  regular  state. 
The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  ancyther,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  the  whole 
of  Italy ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  <»nquer  all  3ie  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a  character  of  rudeness : 
and  the  first  ii^uence  <^  their  conquests  was  to  extuig^i^  ^^  ^^  subject  nations  the  degree 
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of  civtlisAtioii  they  already  poesessed.  Etraria  loet  her  early  arts,  and  Carthage  that  im- 
meiise  commerce  which  emhraced  all  the  known  seas  of  the  globe.  But  as  the  hardy  cap- 
tains of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  the  matchless  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  with  which  they  were  embellished,  their  rufi^ged  pride  was  softened, 
and  they  were  smitten  with  the  love  of  these  beautifiil  arts.  The  orators  of  the  Forum 
sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  dignity  and 
splendour  to  Athens.  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  iruisplant  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  the  chie&  who  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rome,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was,  after  dreadful 
convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  world  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous  emi- 
nence, examples  were  presented  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelty  and  dissoluteness ;  yet  also 
of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened  humani^.  During  the  Augustan  age,  poetry  and  all  the 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  swav,  however,  of  successive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  pretorian  guards,  soon  left  little  more  Uian  that  bar- 
barous voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  de^tic  government    . 

The  declme  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  wiUi  calamities  to  Italy  and  to  mankind, 
■till  more  dreadful  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians  of  the 
Bocth  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
oressed  continually  closer  on  its  frontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the 
I)anube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  The  transference  to  the  East 
of  the  seat  of  emphre  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prev  of  barbarians ;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 

The  sceptre  was  snatched  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Ao^ustulus,  and  the  western  en^pire 
was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  I'evivmg  prosperity  under  Theodoric  the 
Osdrogoth  aad  Theodosius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  firesh  swarms  of  bar- 
barians, among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their  name 
Xo  the  northern  plain  waitered  by  the  Po. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  suspended  the  troubles  of  Italy,  but  formed  the  commencement 
of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  When  the 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  €rermany,  separated  from  each  other,  Italy  fell  to  the 
ioC  «f  Germany,  which  retained  the  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  found 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  filmed  a  new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed  to 
invest  Rome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Cssars.  After  a  gradual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VIL,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  iV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  was  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontifls  not  onlv  claimed  the  right  of 
disposing  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  firom  it  the  regular  tribute  of  **  Peter's  pence,'*  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  these  usuf)pations  firom  a  power  which  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  distracted 
Europe. 

The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Grenoa,  and  Florence,  formed  a  brilliant  era 
ifor  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
t)oth  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-ffrasping  ambition  of 
the  Ottoman,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  also, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  affes  only  a  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  here 
into  full  effiilgence.  The  remams  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over  by  the  learticd 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  from 
the  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of  more  consequence, 
a  race  of  eidightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge, 
while  a  general  taste  for  it  was  difiused  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  community.  The  arts 
^painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  ^e  wealui  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equalling,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modem  nation. 

The  decline  and  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Her  great 
republics  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing;  their  arts  and  commerce 
were  tiunsferred  to  the  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchial  powers,  after  long 
struggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage ;  while  they  con- 
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timted  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  great  theatres  of  contention.  Italy  had 
reason  more  and  mate  to  deplore  *'  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  which  became  so  fruitful  a  **  source 
of  present  woes  and  past ;"  ^e  was  branded  even  with  the  appellation  of  *'  slave  of  slaves." 
Rome  herself  lost  her  spiritualgreatness,  which  was  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformation.  The  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though  they  produced  in  Italy 
many  eventful  scenes,  can  scarcelv  be  considered  as  formm^  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
had  only  the  effect  of  sealing  her  degradation  by  extinguishmg  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  once  ^eat  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Italians  are  said  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kmgdom  of  Italy  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  northern  districts,  though 
accompanied  not  with  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  but  with  some  beneficial  regulations 
of  law  and  pdice.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  people  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
&llen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eafer  desire  to  seize  any  &vourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories ;  but  as  yet  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  military  power  has  crushed  in  the 
bod  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  the  well-wishers  of  that  country 
can  look  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates:  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Placentia, 
the  appanage  of  Mana-Louisa;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  independent,  states.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties  possess  an 
unhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional 
limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
the  country,  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only  exercise,  by 
their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  pabUc  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  the  just  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  m  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  firequent  inroads  into  the 
plain ;  thus  rendering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  fbr  the  residence  ni  the  cultivator. 

The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  the 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  the  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, his  fiither-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  family  of  Sardinia  £)und  to  him  by  close  ties  of  consangunity .  What  is  of  ipore  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  in  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate,  being  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  ffreatly  in  the  decline  of  her  other  sources 
of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  the 
remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  laud  and  labour  is  still  ample  and 
valuaUe. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  tak^such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  fbr  the  superb  fabrics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
them ;  her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
the  Amo,  and  the  Gari^liano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens ;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplying  a  very  dense  population,  affi)rds  a  large  surplus  for  export 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  fiumers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  bv  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant ; 
and  the  {woduce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from  year  to  year ;  but 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  five  any  serious  offence,  is  never  removed ;  Mr. 
Forsyth  considers  the  productiveness  as  bemg  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
pc^>erty ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
landlord  co-operates,  the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sub- 
stitutes is  commonly  very  ill  dime,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion. 
The  property  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Kome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pes- 
tilential desert  In  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  tiie 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  fbr  tiie  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.    Several  of  them  wete  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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record ;  others  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteen  centarie&  The  aqueducts,  sluices, 
and  other  works  connected  with  them,  are  still  the  admiration  of  engineers.  They  are  now 
so  divided  and  subdivided,  as  to  convey  the  means  of  irrigation  almost  into  every  field ;  and 
in  this  southern  dime,  where  nothing  ahnost  but  water  is  wanted,  the  increase  of  fertility  is 
almost  incredible.  The  produce  is  sometimes  more  than  tripled ;  and  grass  may  be  mown 
three,  four,  and  five  times  in  the  j^ear.  The  property  of  water,  thus  the  grand  instrument 
of  cultivation,  is  fixed  and  distnbuted  by  the  minutest  reffulations.  Every  spring  newly 
discovered  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  is  by  mm  immediatelv  converted  into 
a  little  canal.  The  enclosures  are  small,  and  surrounded,  for  the  sake  of  Ediade,  by  poplars 
and  mulberry  trees,  which  give  the  coun^  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  The  fiurm-stouun^ 
are  kept  very  neat  and  clean.  In  the  Tuscan  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  irrigating  system  is 
practised  on  a  difierent  and  still  more  elaborate  method.  The  steeps  or  the  Apennine, 
firom  which  the  waters  poured  down  only  in  irregular  torrents,  seemed  incompatible  with 
such  a  process.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  terrace  system,  whidi,  though  not  uncommcm  in 
Asia,  is  in  Europe  almost  exclusively  Italian.  The  processes  hy  which  level  spots  have  been 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  steepest  mountains,  naked  rocks  covered  with  earth,  torrents 
confined  within  walls,  and  guided  in  little  canals  along  almost  every  field,  could  only  luive 
been  efiected  bj  the  Florentine  merchants  in  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  people  of  the 
present  age  with  difficulty  suf^rt  the  heavy  expenses  of  repairing  and  keeping  up  these 
most  usefiil  works.  The  cultivation  of  Naples  does  not  require  such  elaborate  processes. 
AU  that  is  there  wanted  is  shade,  which  is  inx>cured  bv  dividing  the  country  into  very  small 
fields  less  than  an  acre,  and  planting  each  side  witn  high  trees,  round  which  vines  are 
trained.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  tilled  with  the  epade;  but  the  poor  cultivator  is 
obliged  to  give  two-thirds,  instead  of  one-half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Neapolitan  Apennine 
is  not  cultivated  with  the  same  elaborate  care  as  the  Tuscan ;  but  nature  profiisely  covers 
it  with  the  chestnut  and  the  olive.  An  entirely  difilerent  system  prevails  in  the  ^reat  itm- 
remmas  or  plains  along  the  sea-coast,  which,  firom  some  cause  not  fully  ascertamed,  are 
filled  at  a  certain  season  with  air  so  pestilentbl,  that  human  beings  cannot  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  loss  of  health,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plains,  surrounding^ 
the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  present  a  scene  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  are  covered 
merely  with  wandering  herds,  watched  by  a  few  mounted  shepherds,  who,  however  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate,  labour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  years  each  spot  is 
brought  under  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  bodies  6f  labourers  are  brought  fit>m 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  ana  sometimes  a  hundred  plou^s  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  as  soon  as  possible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  fiurmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  whole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  the  cities,  have  large 
capitals,  and  long  leases ;  and  some  of  them  have  live  stock  worth  #75,000. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  important  They  include  min  of 
all  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  The  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia,  is 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  Maize  is  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  even  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  Lombardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  verv  fine  quality.  The  export  of  it, 
in  a  raw  or  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  manunctures,  has  been  the  main  basis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  with  that  of 
China  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  fmds  almost  everywhere  i^  favourable 
situation,  and  is  cultivated :  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fame  of  the  ancient  Faler- 
nian.  It  is  in  general  too  sweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Eustace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
conceiving  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drmks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
preparation  of  a  delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  the  best,  and  are  some- 
times seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  The  Muscatel  and  other  Sicilian 
wines  are  so  extremely  luscious,  that  only  (Aie  or  two  glasses  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  That 
iskoid,  however,  has  another  kind,  the  Marsala,  often  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  passes  for  Madeira.  The  olive  ^ws  in  very  great  luxuriance  in  Naples,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highl^r  esteemed  than  any 
other,  at  least  for  use  m  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  whence  it  finds  in  England  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Gallipoli.  Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous ;  but  many  of 
them,  fiom  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent  among  fhese  are  the  cows 
fed  in  the  pastures  of  tiie  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  whichproduce  the  cheese 
considered  superior  in  richness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The  oattle  are  of  the 
Hungarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss ;  they  are  fed  in  the  stall  upon  mown  grass ;  and 
numbers  of  the  small  proprietors  keep  a  dairy  in  common,  that  they  may  conduct  the  pro- 
cess on  a  large  scale.  The  cattle  on  the  Apennines  are  of  a  small  gnj  kind,  which  Mrs. 
Graham  praises  as  the  most  beautifiil  of  their  species ;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  after 
being  employed  in  labour  are  driven  down  to  the  Maremma  to  bie  mttened  for  the  city  mar- 
kets. The  sheep  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
esteemed.    That  of  the  Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merino,  been  rendered 
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almost  perfect;  and  that  of  the  mountains  of  Rome  and  Naples,  thoii|^  not  so  fine,  is  valned 
foBt  the  equali^  c^  its  texture.  A  great  part  is  black,  ana  woven  undved,  for  the  clothing 
6t  the  galley-slaves  and  of  the  fiiais.  Goats  are  reared  in  great  numbers  amid  the  Apen- 
nine  elms;  and  their  flesh  and  milk  is  the  animal  food  chiefly  used  by  the  cultivators,  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  fireflh  pork.  Hogs  are  reared  also  in  great  perfection :  they  are  not 
pent  up,  and  fed  on  refuse,  but  wander  at  large  through  the  woods,  where  they  feed  on  nuts, 
mast,  and  roots ;  and  become  even  somewhat  intelligent  and  sprightly  animafa  The  hams 
and  bacon  thus  produced  are  considered  at  Rome  as  a  great  luxury.  The  flruits  of  Italy  are 
various  ajid  delicious,  but  none  are  of  such  value  as  the  chestnuts,  which  in  the  upper 
regions  constitute  the  food  of  a  numerous  body  of  mountaineers,  who  even  diy  and  convert 
them  into  bread.  The  Apennine  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak  and  chestnut,  is  litUe  used 
except  for  barrels.  The  saline  plants  of  Sicily  yield  a  barilla  which  rivals  that  of  Spain. 
Among  partial  objects  we  may  mention  cotton  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  which 
was  im)duced  in  1812,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  bales,  and  the  hemp  of  Bologna,  which  is  of 
peculiar  excellence.  The  Neapolitan  manna,  which  exudes  from  a  species  of  ash,  is  made 
aroval  monc^y. 

The  manumctures  in  Italy,  once  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  variety,  are  now  everv- 
where  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  present  only  specimens  on  a  small  scale  of  what  formerly 
existed.  The  great  and  opulent  citizens,  after  the  military  revoluticms  which  deprived  them 
of  infltt^ice  ai^  security,  seem  everywhere  to  have  retired  to  the  countiy,  uid  invested  their 
capitals  in  land.  Silk  was  formerly  the  ^rand  staple,  particularly  in  the  fonn  of  velvets  and 
damnskw,  richly  adorned  with  cold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  manufiu^re  still  exists  in 
most  of  the  great  cities,  though  cm  a  reduced  scale.  The  Venetian  States,  in  1795,  had  only 
2701  silk  weavers,  and  1103  geld  and  silver  spinners.  In  1802,  the  number  of  weavers  in 
Turin  had  been  reduced  from  1400  to  500.  The  Lombard  peasantry,  however,  still  carry  on 
the  throwing  of  silk  upon  their  fiums,  and  it  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  organzine  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  manu&cturer.  The  woollen  manufectures  of  Florence  were  once  immense, 
^ving  employment  to  dO,000  persons;  but  (hey  are  now  both  few  and  coarse.  linen  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  often  combined  with  cotton,  which  flourishes  tolerably  in  the  southern  pro* 
vincee  of  Na^^ea,  where  the  muslins  of  Tarento  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  reputation.  Glass,  in 
brilliant  and  curious  forms,  was  cmce  a  celebrated  and  admired  article ;  and  there  are  still 
made  at  Venice,  on  the  island  of  Murano,  mirrors,  glass  beads,  and  tubes ;  at  Florence,  the 
flasks  bearing  the  name  of  that  city.  It  seems  dcmrabl  if  the  art  that  produced  the  ancient 
earthenware  of  EStruria  still  exist  In  the  Florentine  and  Roman  states  are  made,  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  numerous  jars  of  red  earthenware  for  hdding  oil ;  probably  on  a  very 
antique  model  The  works  of  Doccia,  near  Florence,  produce  goods  resembling  those  of 
Staflbrdshire.  The  only  fine  porcelain  of  Italy  is  that  made  at  Naples,  which  may  vie  with 
any  in  Europe.  The  potteries  at  Terramo,  in  the  Abmzzo,  are  also  very  extensive.  Some 
curious  works,  inlaid  agate  tables,  cameos,  mosaics,  &c.,  which  elsewhere  rank  with,  the  fine 
arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  at  Florence  and  Rome,  as  to  be  articles  of  trade.  The 
paper  of  Italy  had  formerbr  a  high  reputation ;  and  that  of  Belluno,  and  some  parts  of  Tus- 
cany, is  still  in  repute,  ^rtremely  fine  soap  is  made  generally  throughout  Italv,  but  more 
particularly  in  Sicily.  We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  which 
aflbrds  a  most  valuable  employment  to  the  countnr  girls  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  yields  a 
produce  of  about  $025,000  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics  are  in  so  low  a  state,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  these  various  articles. 

Minerals,  especially  metals,  are  deficient  to  a  degree  remarkable  for  a  country  so  very 
mountainous.  The  Alps,  which  are  so  rich  on  the  side  of  Germany,  produce  on  that  of 
Italy  only  iron  in  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Berffamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Belluna  The 
B^^ian  iion  has  been  worked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  the  steel  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Bresoian,  and  into  various  descripticHis  of  hardware,  which,  how- 
ever, have  shared  the  general  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
some  native  writers,  no  mines  of  importance  eeem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Apennines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The  clifb 
of  this  great  calcareous  chain,  however,  produce  valuable  stone,  and  particularly  several 
qpecies  of  beautiful  marine,  among  which  that  of  Carrara  is  conspicuous ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  agates  and  other  (»namental  stone?.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  article  of  im- 
portance. 

Tlie  mercantile  transactions  of  Italy  have  declined  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  transferred 
the  most  valtuihle  trade  of  the  world  into  channels  from  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
strictive, and,  in  many  respects,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  (xerman 
princes,  chilled  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  the  grc»t  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Crenoa  pre- 
ferred investing  their  mcHiey  at  high  interest  in  foreign  fhnds.  The  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
but  that  of  Naples  wad  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a  regular  dep6t  of  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant    Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and  in- 
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terest  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent, 
from  traders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro- 
bably, an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
assortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  firom  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  alreiSy  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  marble ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  firom  Sicily  and  Lipari ;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  hats, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rufs.  The  staple  import  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
during  the  &8ts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  fix>m  Newfoundland,  called  here 
bacaUo,  and  pilchards  firom  ComwalL  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mar- 
ket ;  also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  from  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  from  Odessa,  beans  firom  Egypt ;  the  fiiiits,  cotton,  and 
dsu^  of  the  Levant ;  but  more  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  a  pursuit  for  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
fiimish  ample  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  fiimish  objects 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shippeNl  in  large 
quantities  fix)m  Sicily  for  Leghorn;  and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  same  island  is 
a  considerable  coial  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
foimd  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  than  <m  any  other  coast  The  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  canals,  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy«  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  large  scale,  connected  l^ 
innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  undvalied  fer- 
tihty.  This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  m  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
brocui  ditches  cut  alon^  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  different  times  with  a  view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  mu^es.  Ccnnmercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic-  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  five  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
firontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levell^  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  flat  surfiu;e  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durabilitjr  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  m  as  entiro  a  state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  ^eat  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  me  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  Of  the  Apennine 
recesses. 

Sect.  Yl.-^CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  b^  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  Crerman  and  many  Engli^  nobles  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con- 
versation, formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortune  in  keep- 
ing a  splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds ;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculptmre.  The  French  are,  perhaps,  still  more  gay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind ;  while  the  Italian 
derives  his  delight  fi^om  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  The  nobles 
of  this  country  were  firom  the  first  civic ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  be  those  of 
a  city.  What  they  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold  adventurous  field-sports 
of  England,  but  consists  meroly  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
shooting  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
which  are  managed  accordinpf  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  who 
often  embezzle  a  great  part  or  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  firom  all  concern  in  public 
aflSiirs,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  from  habits  of 
manly  and  energetic  exertion.  The^  pass  their  lives  in  a  listless  and  lounging  apathy, 
making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  manner. 
Their  day  is  spent  in  a  regular  routine  of  attendance  on  mass,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
the  Casino,  and  the  Corso.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  increase  in  their  number,  by  reducing  them  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
tends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.    Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  sordid  €$conomy ;  the  most  superb  equipajres  and  apartments  are  let  out  to  fbreigaersy 
who  are  not  even  quite  sure  (£  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantitie&  But  the  deepest  reproach 
<^  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar« 
ried  lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  tervetUe^  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  after  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  etat  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  ftoro  the 
ftshionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob« 
servance ;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  he 
serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  misertcordiOf  an  in* 
stitutioQ  difiused  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four  hundred  persons,  many 
of  high  nmk,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  superintending  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  theyperform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestments, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  fkce.  There  is  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsvth*s  time 
their  zeal  had  so  &i  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Bir.  Wil- 
liams conaders  their  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
I^oftiskm  of  other  fotms  of  courtesy*  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment d  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  this  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  mtervening 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  ana 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  fiorence  and  Rome  possess  a^ 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alpa  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  <^any  European 
people.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending^ 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beg^gars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  socie^.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes, 
bM  with  only  a  daily  handful  of  maccaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  beS^ging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  th^  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  ii^ul- 
gence  of  wayward  humours.  They  are  a  set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  roll  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions they  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
fiunily,  to  whom  th^  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assassination,  whether  for  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passicm,  which  was  lon^  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  depnve«l  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
assassin ;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous  class 
are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
people,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
afibrds  them  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit  The  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  ^ruarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
of  ev«7  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  cany  on  their  trade  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honoor  when  it  has 
once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  person  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  German 
troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti ;  but,  under  the  supine 
inddence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruitizur  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  m  Italy,  the  centre  of  thatgreat  spiritual  domi- 
irian  \mich  for  so  many  ages  heU  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.    l%e  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Catholic  church,  maintains  an  establishment  rather  suited  to  his  former  supre- 
macy, than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.  The 
ffreat  council  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar establishment,  amount  to  seventy :  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  l£eir  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a  consistory,  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  general  affidrs  of  the  church.  Particular  departments  are  also  administered  by 
congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  public 
boards.  There  is  a  congregation  de  propofandd  Jide,  for  missions  to  foreisii  parts  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics ;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  for  making  up  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.  The  Jesuits,  smce  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head-quarters  at 
Rome,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  rigour, 
forms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy ;  and  the 
number  of  suffiragans  varies  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.  The  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous;  and  their  possessions  were 
immense,  consisting  cluefly  in  land  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  altogether  abolished.  During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property ;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hajids  of  the  lay  purchasers.  It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  tiience  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  mereW  found  a  new 
and  often  more  ngid.  landlord.  Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is  from  alms ;  and 
the  two  most  powerfiil  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  liave  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  wealth 
much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  datholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  All  the  parade  of^dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to  produce 
the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  efiect:  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome :  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. These  ^eat  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  £aping  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beads. 
Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy ;  even  the  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout,  never  go  forth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefully  tied 
round  the  neck. 

In  literature  and  science,  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ;  first  for  the  classical 
works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age ;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  poets ;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  suffered  decay ;  the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  firom  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  very  imposing  maimer  by  Alfieri  and  Monti  At  the  same  time  the  political  works 
of  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views ;  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  distinction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  coUections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value :  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valufu)le,  in  Europe ;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fiujt,  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000:  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  makes  a  very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able part,  are  reckoned  by  hun  at  60,000,  but  by  Mr.  Cadell  only  at  80,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  to  be  selected  by  themselves ;  but  if  (as  reported  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  made  l^  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.   The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  at  Florence, 
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and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however,  a  rich 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  (nrinces  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  nches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  writ- 
ten above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding 
severe  and  repeated  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papjrri,  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  curi- 
osities. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  anv  modem  coimtry, 
and  have  even  flourished  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  in  cities,  and  estranged  firom  mral  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratificap 
Xkm  m  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellishment  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 
monuments. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  m  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qufdities  of 
foirm,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
foraied  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
<£  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence,  just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  pc^ar  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  anv  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha^ 
racter  of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  bv  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  sale,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Rcnnan  and  Florentine  painters. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  a^res,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
schools;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  some 
very  ^lendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modem  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
sen,  also,  though  a  Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rcme,  has  generally 
been  consider^  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchings 
by  the  Bokenese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
France  and  Flanoers.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patfona^  afibrded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi>  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  luiving  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
masters,  has  rendered  their  engravin£r8  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modem  rival  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  stmctures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstaiSiing  the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modem  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
mferred  firom  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients 
which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastem  empire,  or  dug  up  firom  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it ;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stnpped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the 
grand  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profusion  of  those  which  remain.  Rome 
continues  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  no  pamter  is  considered  fully 
accomplished  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital ;  and  many  firom  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  music,  Italy  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  aid  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
posers in  tiie  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
Of  late,  however,  Crermany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerfiil  rival ;  Vienna  especially  has 
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produced  several  composers  of  the  first  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art ;  thither  all  the  students  repair ;  and  its  vocal  performers  are 
considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estimating  the  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement  The  arts  now  enume- 
rated, as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a  great  part  of  their  daily  recreation ;  to  which 
they  add  a  still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot ; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
any  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in  gene 
ral ;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quickness  of  mncy, 
than  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

'nie  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  in  their  form 
and  interior  decoration.    Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces ;  and  their  classic  exterior,  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  ikem 
^..  often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 

of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  'Hiey 
are  mamtained,  however,  raUier  for  show  than  use ; 
all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as  galle- 
ries of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  &mily 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  ccmiforts  which,  to 
an  English  gentleman,  appear  indispensable :  in 
short,  to  him  they  appear  little  better  than  garrets. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even 
TiMcan  Collage  ^  ^®  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  little  ftim- 

ers  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  often  display  a  classic  aspect  0^.  851.). 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly  national. 
Axsume  the  upner  ranks,  French  fiishions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  hilly  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccompanied 
with  taste,  produces  often  a  very  pleasing  effect  (Jg,  352.) 


Italian  Oovtmne. 


In  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any  very 
characteristic  article,  except  maccaroni  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  i^resented  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent 

Sect.  VH — Local  Oeography, 

The  local  divisions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent;  for  though  the  country  js 
united  by  name,  by  a  common  language,  and  by  a  strcoig  national  feeling,  itnas  yet  been  par- 
titioned into  a  number  of  states,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  iSUe 
republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  a  ^^e^  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  have, 
in  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and  merged  into  the  great 
states.  Italy  is  thus  divided  into  five  great  porticms:  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States;  2.  Tus- 
cany;  3.  Lombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States;  4.  The  Statesof  the  King  of  Sardinia;  5.  Naples 
and  Sicily:  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller  states  of  6.  SanMarino;  7.  Modena:  8. 
Lacca;  9.  Parma;  10.  Monaoa 
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SuBBSOT.  1. — Ecclesiastical  States. 

The  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once  possessed, 
and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
these  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country, 
and  separating  the  north  from  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  their 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in  contact 
OQ  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apennines  pass 
entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  borders  some  of  the  most  beautinil  scenery  ir 
Eurt^pe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  fidls  of  Temi,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati. 
These  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilential. 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  Bolognese  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more  fertile  and  better 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  though  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manu&ctoring  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions,  and  indulgences, 
which  anciently  maintained  the  pontifical  severely  in  such  pomp,  have  disappeared  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  mamtains  about  6000  or  7000  troops,  which 
are  little  better  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  towns : — 
Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  70,000;  Ancona,  80,000;  Perugia,  80,000;  Ferrara,  24,000;  Ra- 
Tenna,  16,000 ;  Forli,  16,000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Benevento  (in  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli,  12,000;  Viterbo^  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000;  Civita 
Vecchia,  7000. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  any  official  statements. 
M.  Balbi,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bulletin  Universel,  states  it  to  have  amounted,  in  1818, 
to  1,720,0002. ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  land-tax,  400,000/. ;  from  customs,  300,000/. ; 
monopolies,  190,000/. ;  registers,  dx.  200,000/. ;  lottery,  185,000/.  At  present,  the  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at  1,237,000/.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700,000/. 

Rome  (/g-.  35d.)iB  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.    This  ancient  city,  still  great 


Rome. 


in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  proudest 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  sublimest  monuments 
of  history  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  m  rendered  sacred  by  awfiil  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  of  those 
whose  nod  fixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  around  the  "eternal  citv.'' 
Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  left 
him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the  streets  and  monuments  of 
Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perfect  works 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  ages  both  ancient  and  modem,  when 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  taste  or 
perfect  skill  m  those  refined  and  beautifiilarts,  flock  to  Rome  as  their  school.  To  celebrate 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  those 
grandfeatures  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world.  ,     ,.    .      , 

The  outlines  of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  relation  to  the  modem  city,  may  be  distmctly  traced. 
Forsyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ;  that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nero  burned,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt  The  walls  bepm  by  Servius  Tulhus,  and  com- 
pleted by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  construction  which 
prevailed  m  Rome.    The  modem  city  is  still  enclosed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portiflo 
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of  the  vast  site  occupied  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  extends  chiefly  over  the  Campus 
Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  forming  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  CapitoL  The  spectator 
must  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  b  met  bv  the  genius  of  ancient  Rome. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funeral  cypress  waving  over  them.  Its  palaces,  its 
tombs,  its  baths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  monu- 
ments amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  Palatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  quarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents 
a  mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convent  The  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  that  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modem  architect  and 
anti(}uary  have  been  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researches  of  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  the 
site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  &mous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  **  Here  stood 
the  house  of  Mscenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken :  *'  a  walk  ftom 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages.*'  The  leading  features  in  Romp 
are  the  ancient  edifices;  the  modem  edifices;  the  works  of  painting;  and  the  works  o1 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of  the 
kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  sdid  and  mde  Tuscan  order, 
with  large  uncemented  blocks ;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now  be 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  utility  and 
power,— aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  by  the  vast  wealtii  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  falling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
oir^  cipal  edifices.    Of  these,  &e  Pantheon  and  Co- 

liseum remain  nearly  entire^  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  min  as  render  tiiem  more  awful 
and  picturesque.  The  PwathetiaiJig.  854.),  whose 
portico^  it  is  said,  "  shines  inhnitable  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  fiut^  marble  pil- 
lars that  line  its  walls ;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
age  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
Mr.  Eustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries ;  he 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues^hat  graced 
^^^^  its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome, 

the  silver  that  lined  the  compartments  of  its 
roof  within :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  to 
be  so  well  preserved ;  which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  (^g.  355.),  ^at  spacious  stmcture 
'*  Which,  in  its  public  daya,  anpeo|rfed  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb,** 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  the  Roman  world.    Fifty  thousand  people 

could  find  seats  in  it ;  yet  this  huge 
space  was,  it  appears,  sometimes  in- 
sufficient for  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  witnr  ss  the  cmel  spectar 
cles  there  exhibited.  This  edifice,  by 
its  curcular  form,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  materials,  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
efiects  of  barbarism ;  but  it  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hand  of  taste.  The  modem 
nobles,  in  seeking  to  adom  Rome  with 
palaces,  used  the  Coliseum  as  a  quai^ 
ry  out  of  which  the  materials  might 
be  drawn.  The  Famese  palace,  one 
of  its  most  boasted  stmctures,  is  en- 
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Urely  built  oat  of  it  The  work  of  spoliation  was  arrested  before  it  had  stripped  off  more 
flyin  half  of  this  aug^t  edifice ;  and  from  the  frequent  repetitimi  of  its  parts  enough  remains 
to  enable  the  architect  to  desi^  a  complete  restoration.  Some  criticisms  have  oeen  made 
on  its  details ;  but  on  the  whde  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  and  to  excite  the 
most  solemn  emotions,  of  any  existing  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  another  most 
superb  class  of  Roman  monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a  city  rather 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  afiorded,  in  feet,  every  variety  of  recreation ;  containing 
temples,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodation 
for  three  thousand  persons  to  bathe  at  a  time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintings,  and  statues, 
have  been  obliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Famese  were  dug 
up  from  bencaith.  But  the  walls  and  nmny  spacious  apartments  remain,  and  the  general 
outline  may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  which  appears 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vast,  but 
idiow  a  decline  of  the  art;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  converted  into  a  convent 
of  Carthusiana  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
CQDfltracted  in  a  purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Laocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient  pamting.    The  column  of  Trajan  (Jig,  356.)  and  that  of  Antoninus  (Jig,  357.) 


Colfunn  of  Tnuao.  Colamo  of  Antoaioas. 

survive  as  magnificent  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a  series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triuropha  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  contains  2500  figures ;  forming 
a  complete  sjrstem  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  modem  painters  have 
drawn  matvials.  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty  shrines,  and  in 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  with  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauL 
Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a  fevourite  mode  of  commemorating  great  actions 
and  signal  achievements.    Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some  splendid  remains.     The  Arch 

of  Constantino  (Jigr,  358.)  is  the  loftiest, 

the  noblest,  and  m  the  purest  style  of 
architecture.  I'hat  of  Titus  is  richer,  but 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Forsyth  as  too  much 
crowded  with  sculpture.  Those  of  Severus 
and  Gallienus  are  decidedly  inferior.  The 
tembs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were  lavished 
by  the  ancients.  Those  of  Augustus  and 
of  Adrian  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
resembling  subterraneous  cities.  The  lower 
vaults  of  the  former  are  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  modern  amphitheatre ;  but  they 
were  tombs  on  a  hospitable  system  destined 
to  contain  not  himself  and  his  relations  only,  but  his  freed  men  and  all  their  families.  TTiat 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimensions,  still  forms  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  spacious 
citadel  of  Rome.    Greater  elegance  appears  m  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  a  lofty  pyramid, 
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which  risee  m  lonely  pomp,  looking  upon  a  hundred  humbler  tombe  in  the  neighbouring  grove* 
and  supported  on  either  side  by  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  venerable  in  decay. 

Of  the  modem  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous ;  for,  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
in  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world.  They 
present  also  specimens  of  successive  styles  of  architecture ;  many  of  them  having  been 
begun  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  line  of  pontifis,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  wedth  and  art  Some  of  these  series  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste ;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancient 
structures  which  were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  He,  therefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
halls  of  an  immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of 
one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble ;  in  pavements  that 
glow  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold ;  in  canvas 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues  ready  to  start  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and 
rational  amusement*'  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  fix>nt  and  sublime  dome  of  St  Peter's  (Jig,  350.)    On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


principal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantino,  and  rendered  sacred  by  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  apostle  fix)m  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authority. 
After  bein^  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threaten  its  &11,  when  Nicholas 
V.  and  Julius  IL  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It  was  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontifis,  all  devoting  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  wiUi  what  unity 
the  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.  The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  to  criti- 
cism ;  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  handa  The  Basilica  of  St  Paul's  is  st3l 
more  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodosius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence, consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columna 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  has  stil],  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  ruin- 
ous appearance;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  desolate  aiid  melancholy  monument  The  church 
of  St  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St  Peter's,  the 
regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  tide  of  mother  and 
h€»d  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  woidd,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence ;  but,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  modem  architect  who  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion surpasses  or  even  equals  it  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches, 
Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments,  espe- 
cially of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  other  leading  ornament  of  modem  Rome  consists  in 
its  palaces.  A  fondness,  and  almost  a  ra^,  for  erecting  magnificent  structures  generally 
possesses  the  Italian  nobles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  palace.  So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appendages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  They  do  not 
in  general  display  Sie  same  lofly  style  of  architecture  as  the  churches  or  temples.    Their 
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|dace  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  most  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters.  Their  chief 
attraction  is  in  the  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apartments, 
with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings  that  furnish  and  adorn  them  in 
Buch  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a  great  measure  as  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  These  superb  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay :  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
the  Famese  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew- 
ards ;  vrhile  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  with  a  noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Famese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  the  Coliseum :  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  Gal- 
lery of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  giallo  arUico ;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which 
formed  its  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has 
befidlen  the  Claudes  of  AltierL  The  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profiision  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  baths,  contains  a  vast  profu- 
sion of  statues  dug  up  fix)m  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters ;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guide  painted  in  firesco  on  its  -mWs ;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colosad  statue  of  Pompey.  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  them  all. 
llie  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000 ;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  11,000 ;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  are 
more  precious  and  interestmg  than  those  of^any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  a  vast  coUection  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens.  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
the  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service  is  to  be 
perfi>nned  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art ; 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontifii  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  fix)m  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo, though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence ;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  school 
of  Bologna,  the  Famese  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guide,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world ;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  WOTks  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adorn  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adom  the  modem  city :  these,  however, 
bemg  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  sjrstem  of  spoliation, 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at 
Pins ;  the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  Hercules  to  Naples.  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiator,  and  a  profusion  of  other  works,  still  much  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modem  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  objects, 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  London,  though  wider 
than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  but 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  a^ 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  of 
richness  and  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Rome  is  its  excessive  dirt, 
in  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itself.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
majestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
in  this  particular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon  is  revolting  to 
every  sense,  sprinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.  Few  ves- 
Vol.  II.  E 
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tiges  remain  of  the  144  cloace,  which  were  so  salutary  to  the  ancient  city.  The  Roman 
Forum,  which  especially  recalls  such  high  associations,  and  is  adorned  with  the  most  ma- 
jestic ruins,  being  now  converted  into  a  cow-market,  makes  a  profuse  display  of  every 
description  of  filth.  The  population,  however,  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  resort 
of  strangers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  150,000. 

The  villas  in  the  vicmity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  especially  the 
extensive  gardens  which  surround  them.  The  gardens  of  LucuUus,  of  Maecenas,  of  Sallust, 
were  peculiarly  spacious  and  magnificent ;  ana  those  of  the  modem  palaces,  though  on  a 
scale  less  vast,  partake  of  the  same  character.  Several  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  with  those  stupendous  edifices  which  were  the  wonder  of  the  world, 

but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
when  the  same  edifices  are  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with 
cypress.  No  spot  commands  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awfiil  and  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  Famese  gardens 
on  the  Palatine  Mount  Of  these 
villas,  the  Villa  Borghese  (Jig.  360.) 
is  the  finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  much  in  the  old  formal  style, 
are  open  for  the  recreation  of  the 
Villa  BonbaM.  public.    The  VUla  Ludovisi  con- 

tains the  Aurora  of  Guercino ;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  representation  of  a  Mar- 
riage, which  is  viewed  as  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  painting. 

The  more  distant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  wide  campagna 
or  plain,  which  its  pestilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  approaching, 
however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apennine,  a  singular  variety  of  picturesque  scenery  begins 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  embosomed  in  them,  and  swelling  into  bold  and  lofty 
mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ;  cascades  dashing  down  their  steeps,  and  smiling 
plains  intervening  *, — ^these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  are  common  to  this  region 
with  many  others ;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
adorn  the  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  the  recollection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  the  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  from  the  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landscape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Poussin  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sublime  compositions.  An 
ingenious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  these  in  England,  she  only  exclaimed,  "  How 
grand !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  **  How  natural !"  Tivoli,  (Jig.  361.)  the  ancient 
Tibur,  the  residence  of  Msecenas,  and  Horace's  &vourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  for  its  natural  beauties.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio,  now 
Teverone,  particularly  the  great  fall,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
small  edifice,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  finely  proper-  — 

tioned,  which  has  been  transmitted  fix)m  antiquity.  The 
river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks  fringed 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  with  Uiis 
beautiful  ruin,  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in 


Tivoli.  Caacade  at  Tivoli. 

the  court-yard  of  the  inn,  and  the  late  Lord  Bristol  had  made  arrangements  for  purchasing 
and  conveying  it  to  England,  when  the  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal.  The 
range  of  smaller  falls,  (fig.  262.)  called  Cascatelle  are  equally  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the 
ijiins  of  Mccenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  country 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  beautiful,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a  population  of  about  10,000 
souls.  There  are  several  fine  villas  round  it ;  but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  taste  for 
rural  scenery.  Horace's  villa  stands  higher  up  the  river,  amid  the  recesses  of  Mount  Lucretilis, 
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which  Mr.  Eustace  considers  so  beautiful  a  oombinatioD  of  groves,  rocks,  hills,  flocks  and 
herds,  as  Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  rivaL  Only  part  of  a  wall  and  some  mosaic  pave> 
ment  indicate  the  spot  In  a  different  direction  is  Frascati,  on  a  hill  near  whidi  Cicero  had 
erected  that  beautiful  villa,  which  was  boasted  as  one  of  the  eyes  of  Italy :  it  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  with  the  conspicuous  and  majestic  feature  of  the  Alban 
Mount  rising  behind.  Not  a  vestige  remains,  except  some  pillars,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  adorn  a  monastery  built  on  its  site.  The  ruins  of  Tuscidum  appear  scattered  in 
tong  lines  of  waU,  and  of  shattered  arches  intermingled  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over  the 
summit  and  along  the  sides  of  a  mountam,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  which  stands  the 
modem  town  of  FrascatL  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  of  Albano,  with  waters  clear  as  crys- 
tal, finelv  surrounded  with  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  noble  edifice 
of  Castel  GSandolfb.  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scone,  the  LaJce  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Di- 
ane, from  the  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess :  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  partly  fills;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trajan  had  moored  a  floating  palace  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  also  class  with  Roman  pic- 
turesque scenery,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  the  fall  of  Temi  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Apenninea  Here,  as  generally  m  Apennine  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soft  and  the  beautiful ;  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Clitumnus,  presents  the  Apennine  in  its  mildest  form, 
adonied  with  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Nami  stand 
most  romantically  bosomed  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a  very  hi^h  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  firagments  of  &e  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  h^  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  east  of  the  Apen- 
ninea  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venend>le  places  in  Italy :  its  university,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  pamting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distmction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art  After  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preservation  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  gon- 
fiioniere,  besides  a  popular  body,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
repuUican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the  French 
army  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional rightsi,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  the 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  oppressed 
and  fidlen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  en  the  middle 
ages.  Its  territo4ry  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching  to  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a  more 
joyooB  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
aflbrding  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accoimnodation  rare  in  Italy,  and  an 
ol^t  of  envy.  The  inrincipal  church  is  that  of  St  Petronius,  a  spacious,  though  not  a 
beautiful,  Gothic  edifice,  lliat  of  St  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo ;  and  for  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  the  IniE^tute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgm,  situated  about  five  miles  firom  the  city.  The  palaces  are  spacious,  and 
disUnguished  both  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  or  art  which  they  ccmtain ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fessors are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  citjr  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  throng^  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens.  Count  Marsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfredl  At  their  instance,  the  city  purchased  the 
palace  CeUen,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  Manfiredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation; 
a  library  of  150,000  volumes ;  various  scientific  cdlections ;  and  a  gallery  of  pamtings,  m 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  are  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bolognese 
masters ;  the  three  Caraccis,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Albana  Here  instructi(His  are  also 
given  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent  as 
the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  hir^  dark,  and  antique.  ^  The  long  and  spa- 
cious streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solenm  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  gnmd  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lofly 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recall  interestmg  but  painfiil  recollections:  the  cell  of  the  hosfntal  of  St  Anne, 
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in  which  Tasso  was  so  barbarously  immored  ;  the  dungeons  in  which  several  votaries  of  the 
Reformation  perished  ;  the  tomb  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  Ariosto. 

Other  considerable  and  interesting  cities  distinguish  this  coast.  Ancona,  the  principal 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Mediterranean,  retains  its  admirable  port,  capable  of 
accommodating  commerce  of  any  extent,  and  in  fact  carrying  on  most  of  the  little  which 
belongs  to  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  The  magnificent  mole  erected  by  Trajan  to  cover 
the  port  still  remains,  and  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  extant  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  high  historical  memory.  It  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  predatory  bands.  The  city  is  still  standing.  Condot- 
tieri,  with  its  castle,  converted  into  a  Roman  barrack,  presents  still  a  romantic  aspect 
Fano,  the  scene  of  Asdrubal's  defeat,  Pesaro,and  Sinigaglia,  are  agreeable  country  towns, 
rendered  gay  by  the  residence  of  numerous  nobles.  [Ravenna,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  exarchs,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  contains  many  remarkable  edifices.  Its  port,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  wintered,  is  now  entirely  filled  up.]  Loretto  has 
long  excited  the  admiration,  and  been  the  resort  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  fix)m  a  legend 
reckoned  among  the  surest  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  house  of  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
after  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  was,  it  seems,  carried  miraculously  through 
the  air  by  angels,  and  established  in  this  favourite  city;  princes,  prelates,  and  princely 
dames,  undisturbed  by  any  profane  doubt,  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate 
and  pay  their  adoration  to  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacristy  was  heaped  with  treasures ;  the 
mean  hovel  was  encased  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooden  Madonna  was  loaded 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures, 
were  plundered  by  the  impious  hands  of  the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the 
military  chest  She  was  reinstated  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  the 
king  of  France  gave  her  a  new  velvet  gown,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Lo- 
retto is  no  longer  enriched  by  pilgrims,  most  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  beg  their  way, 
and  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however, 
driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  relics.  The  town  is  otherwise  poor,  and  swarming 
with  beggars. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Republic  of  San  Marino, 

We  must  not  quit  the  papal  territory,  without  noticing  what  has  been  called  the  freest 
and  most  virtuous  of  all  commonwealths,  that  formed  on  the  insulated  rock  of  Son  Marina 
Founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  having  become  a  refuge  for  those  who  sought  peace 
amid  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries, 
either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  has 
still  **  Liberty'*  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  sim- 
plicity, and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  free  institutions.  [The  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  f(»- 
life,  and  two  gonfiiloniers  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  is  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to  4^15,000 ; 
the  army  consists  of  60  men.  The  population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000 ;  four  villages 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  republic. — ^Am.  Ed.] 

SuBSBGT.  3. — Thucany, 

The  duchv  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modem  learning.  Its  first  glories  even 
preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy,  were  found 
by  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veil,  FidenaB,  and  of  the  other  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etruria,  though  held  in 
some  veneration  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor- 
tance. Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proud 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  theur  va- 
lour, their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  and  erected  monuments  on  a 
scale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  states  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Leopold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flo- 
rence was  formerly  so  distinguished  ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  &llen  from  their  ancient  eminence,  but  the  monuments 
ci  them  remain,  and  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  over 
them.    Tuscany  contains  about  8,760  square  miles ;  and  in  1826  had  1,275,000  inhabitants. 
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Principal  towns :— Florence,  80,000;  Leghorn,  66,000;  Pisa,  20,000;  Sienna,  18,000; 
Pmto,  10,000 ;  Pistoia,  12,000 ;  Arezzo,  7000 ;  Ck)rtona,  4000. 

Florence  (fig.  963.)>  which  attained  so  great  a  name  under  the  humane  and  enlightened 

sway  of  the  Medici,  is  still  a  de- 
lightful city.  Its  situation  is  pecu- 
liarly happy,  in  the  vale  of  the  Amo, 
which  forms  one  continued  inter- 
change of  garden  and  grove,  en- 
closed by  hills  and  distant  moun- 
?  tains.  Its  public  buildings  are  fine, 
though  all  modem.  Being  surpass- 
ed by  those  of  Rome,  they  no  longer 
excite  any  peculiar  interest  The 
cathedral,  however,  while  St  Peter's 
was  not  yet  constructed,  ranked  as 
""*^  the  most  majestic  edifice  in  Italy ; 

and  the  form  of  its  dome  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majestic  one.  The  palaces,  also,  with  the  same  character,  have  a  similar  uniformity ;  and 
many  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  The  Grallery  is  the  chief  pride  of 
Florence,  both  as  to  its  structure  and  content&  It  has  twenty  apartments  branching  off  from 
it,  in  each  of  which  the  productions  of  a  particular  school  or  class  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  this  collection  has  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brought 
from  the  Molici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobe,  the  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces.  The 
paintings  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  from  the  era  in  which 
it  was  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  displayed  in  its  full  splendour.  It  com- 
piiaes  also  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto;  and  is 
adorned  with  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  principal  schools  beyond  the  Alps.  The  French, 
having  selected  and  carried  off  sixty-three,  lefl  it  completely  shorn  of  its  ornaments ;  but 
those  nave  now  all  resumed  their  places.  There  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Medici. 

The  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  and  not  separated  by 
any  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosa,  a  grand  and  solemn 
scene,  where  "Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  embower,"  has  been  rendered  classical  by 
the  immortal  verse  of  Milton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  fix)m  it  his  picture  of  Paradise, 
when  he  describes  it — 

"  ihade  above  shade, 

A  woody  theatre  of  stateliest  view." 

Fiesole,  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Amo. 
Once  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  is  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  favourite 
spot  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  3ie  enjojrment  of  mral  contemplation: 
Milton  refers  to  Uie  top  of  Fiesole  as  a  happy  point  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approaching  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hill  above  are  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  years  in  austere  and  lonely  retirement  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Lavemia,  containing 
eighty  friars.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofW  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  shade  upon 
Sie  whole  scene. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a  long  contest, 
and  now  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disappeared,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  fallen  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  four  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  leaning  tower,  and  the 
Campo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  the  finest 
marble.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  Gothic ;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  cormption  of  the  Greek  model,  retaining, 
however,  much  beauty.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  edifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belfry,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  tower  of  six  successive  stories 
of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  actually  deviated 
fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  has  thus  stood  for  300  years,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  towards  a  fell.  The  deviation  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  skilful  and  solid  constroction,  that  this  lofty 
edifice  has  not  cmly  remained  firm  for  so  long  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least 
menace  of  ruin. 

Sienna,  after  acquiring  a  great  name  among  the  Italian  republics,  sustained  a  fete  similar 
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to  that  of  Pisa.  It  is  sitaated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  which,  however, 
yields  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  j?rain.  The  Monte  Pulciano  and 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  &und  in  Italy.  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manu&ctory.  Sienna  had  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Penizzi  were  the  heads ;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gray  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest  mosaic. 

Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modem  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  oi  the  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  commercial  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  and  two  Greek  chapels,  and  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Italian  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Cortona,  the  ancient  cai>ital  of  Etruria,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modem  ones ;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  for  ages,  mark  the 
solidity  oi  Etruscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pnretty  town,  delightfiilly  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Redi, 
and  of  Pignotti.  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

SuBSBCT.  4 — Duchy  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  iqore  decent  deports 
ment  of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantaf^es,  into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-£irds  of  which  consists  of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  145,000,  bein^  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  Uie  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Lucca,  with  22,000  inhabitants. — Am.  Ed.] 

SiTBSECT.  5. — Duchy  of  Parma, 

Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state  for  the  ex- 
empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a  continuation 
of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  fix)m 
which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked  among  the 
first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  laxge^ 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  m 
a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  was  the  predominant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Uorreggio  and  Parmeffiano,  whose  works  in  firesco  adom  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  in  Parma;  and  Uie  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  off,  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city ;  but  its  celebrated  ami^itheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  bumt  to  the 
j^nound  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
m  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history ;  one 
gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Marshid  Mac^ 
doiudd,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

SuBSSOT.  Q,— Duchy  of  Modena. 

Modena  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  fiunily,  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  city 
of  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 
striking.    It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.    It  was  enriched  by  the  ramily  of  Este  with 
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splendid  coUeetions  of  books  and  paintinffs;  bat  the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  by  por- 
cJiase,  to  adorn  the  Dresden  nailery.  The  territoiT  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on  her  death  in  18d2,  to  Modena. 

SuBSECT.  7. — The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom, 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  d  the  Po, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain ;  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre- 
sented by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet;  the 
^e  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distinct  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Muitua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a  dependence  on  the  Grer- 
man  empire ;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  the  equal  and 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  which  it  had  been  supported;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic,  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  basely,  but 
m  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  (£  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seat  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversed  all 
these  arrangements ;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  power,  in 
1815,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  granted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  are  chosen  partly  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  rojral  cities :  they  form  two  central  congrega- 
tions, meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limit^,  Die 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  it  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  different  districts ; 
though  the  general  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without  any  reference  to  them,  by  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  charitable  establishments,  and 
other  local  objects ;  and  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  fbnds  for  their  support  These 
{vivileges,  such  as  they  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  benefits  to  the  country ;  though,  as  the 
congregation  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  representative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Germans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  describing  those  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a  part 

Government  of  Milan.    Population,  2,280,063.    Principal  towns: — Milan,  151,000;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  26,000 ;  Mantua,  25,000 ;  Pavia,  21,000 ;  Lodi,  18,000 ;  Como,  7600. 
Chwemment  of  Venice :  1,957,229.    Principal  towns : — ^Venice,  101,000 ;  Verona,  55,000 ; 
Padua, 50,000;  Vicenza, 30,000;  Udina,  18,000;  Treviso,  15,000;  Belluno, 8000;  Rovigo,7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modem  capital  of  Italy.    Its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  a  superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  firom  Grermany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
Ck>mo,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  the  normem  part  of  this  kingdom.    Its  modem  greatness 
preceded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities ;  and  under  the  Sforzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.    Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  the  Italian 
republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edifices 
which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals,    llie  Duomo,  (Jig.  364)  begun  in  the 
—  fifteenth  century,    under  the  Viscontis,    and 

slowly  carried  on  by  successive  benefactions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished ;  so 
that  the  French  had  the  greater  part  of  its 
magnificent  front  to  execute.     It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.    In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St  Peter's ; 
though  the  design  has  been  criticised,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  fii^ade.     It  is  454  feet  long, 
270  wide :  the  height  of  the  cupola  is  232,  and 
.  that  of  the  tower  335  feet     The  French  have 
'  also  erected  a  very  ma^ificent  amphitheatre, 
Milan  Oftthedrai.  completely  on  the  antique  model,   in  which 
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from  90,000  to  40,000  spectators  can  be  accommodated.  Chariot  races  and  national  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  within  its  precincts.  A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  com- 
menced on  the  Siraplon  road,  in  commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that 
passage  over  the  Alps  was  formed ;  but  since  the  fell  of  Napoleon  no  further  progress  has 
been  made.  The  theatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in 
Milan,  and  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  dejorree  of  splendour. 
The  opera  of  this  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Naples ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  A  more  interesting  and  classical  scene  is  presented 
by  the  Brera,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the 
French  deposited  the  finest  paintings  which  could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productions  of  the  Bolognese  schools, 
which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
faded,  and  scarcely  known  but  by  engravings,  and  by  a  very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  by 
tlie  French.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai.  Milan 
has  an  infirmary  for  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  squares ;  but  the  streets  in  general,  like  those 
of  other  old  cities,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  those  called 
corsos,  however,  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Venice  (Jig,  365.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 

more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
beautiful  city.  This  once  great  repub- 
lic, into  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  which  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  sacked  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  bounds  to  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now,  after  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  ever  extinguished. 
Its  fell  without  a  struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
.  energies.  The  nobles  who  once  swayed 

®°"**  the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 

her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their 
lady,  to  while  away  Uie  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival The  people,  enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spirit  The  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name  ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities,  it  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  classic  monuments,  nor 
are  its  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio, 
present  a  range  of  the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  perforating  every 
street  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passenger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numberless  domes  and  towers ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
with  their  light  arabesque  balconies  and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most  superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
majesty  of  ruin,  and  exhibit  the  most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  most  commanding  objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  that  country,  or  m  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric  :  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  ffive  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  pagoda.  Its  mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautifiiUy  but 
barbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  incrustations  of  gold,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages 
of  glory.  The  most  classic  plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  portico  facing  the  piazza.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
removed  to  the  Tuileries,  but  are  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St  Mark,  stands  on  the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  the 
ducal  palace,  a  fabric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style. 
The  stranger  beholds  witli  emotion  tlie  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadful  Council  of 
Ten,  formerly  sat ;  and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  finest 
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wof  ks  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Rialto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  meet  mag- 
nificent part  of  the  ^reat  canal,  excites  aniversal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupies  an 
idand  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothing  but 
shipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  sctuile  or  halls  of  the  dif* 
ferent  corporatioos,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  firesco,  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school, 
as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in  colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design 
and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice  is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modem 
sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  his  works. 

The  Venetian  territory  can  boast  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the  existence 
of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  universitv  was  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students ;  yet,  though  it  has  sml  forty-five 
prafeasors,  and  afl^rds  amole  means  of  acquiring  knowledf^e,  the  scholars  were  in  Eustace^s 
time  reduced  to  600 ;  and,  according  to  Hassel,  in  1817  uey  did  not  exceed  800.  Galileo, 
Vesalhis,  and  Morga^,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  modem  historian  Davila, 
were  born  there ;  and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqu^  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces ;  and  the  modem, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladia  The  university,  and  ibe  church  of  Jus- 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edificea  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of  Palladio,  has 
been  adorned  b^  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautifiil  in  Italy,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  deserves  particuliu'  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In  recent  times 
Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  omgress,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  Italv. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but  more  remark- 
able for  industry  and  manu&ctures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 
qilendour  or  embellidunent 

Among  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead :  it  is  still  large,  and  forms 
one  of  the  str(mgest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  as  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
it  made  a  considerable  figure  in  modem  times,  both  as  a  republic  and  under  its  dukes  of  the 
house  of  €r<Hizaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported  and 
attended  by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  a  large  fortified  town,  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte^s  most  splendid  victories. 

SuBsscT.  8. — States  of  the  King  of  Sardinm. 
The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  circum- 
stances under  one  government  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian  family, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  in  return  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  firom  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  title. 
Under  the  domination  of  ^mpoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  fi^m  all  his  Italian  territories,  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  After  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  all  his  former  possessions  in  Italy,  but  the  state  of  Genoa, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kin^om 
of  Sardinia  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts, — Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

FBfMihfioD  b  OK.  Friiici|i«l  TowoB,  with  tbair  popohtioa. 

Saroy 501,165.  Chunberry,  19,000;  Annecy,  5500 ;  Morienne,  3500. 

Piedmont,. 591,999.  Turin,  114,000;  Alewandcia,  35,000;  Asti,  33,000;   Mondovi,  17.000;  Yercelli,  16J00O; 

Nice,  25,000;  Coni,  18,000;  Novara,  15,000;  Vofhera,  10,000 

Genoa.. .  9,563,333.  Genoa,  80,000 ;  Savona,  10,000 ;  Novi,  8000. 

Sardinia..  .490.050.  Cagliari.  37,000 ;  Samuri,  19,000. 
4,165,377. 

Piedmont,  or  the  ^  foot  of  the  mountains,"  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crown.  It 
forms  a  continuati(m  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  the  former  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
latter  on  flie  south.  The  Po,  running  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ;  which,  being  so  near  their  mountain  sources, 
are  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  Sie  agriculturist  and  dimgerous 
to  the  traveller.  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe;  and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  nart  of  the  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govern- 
ment  is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild ;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  e8tiU>li8h  a  coostitotiefial  fbrm 
was  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 

Voun.  4*  P 
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Turin  maintains  its  place  among  the  beautiful  cities  of  Ital^r.  Its  situation  is  as  fine  as 
possible,  amid  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills ; 
while  lofty  mountains,  with  their  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  the  distance. 
The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening  at  their 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  palace&  The 
churches  and  mansions  are  spacious,  and  of  rich  materials:  but  few  display  that  classic  taste 
in  which  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian  structures ;  the 
vases  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  by  French 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Superga,  built  on 
the  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  numl^ 
of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  those  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophv,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  pfulicularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fortress. 

The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  this  country  was  a  seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is  large  and 
very  strong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fairs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated  - 
field  of  Marengo.  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  been  demolished.  Ver- 
celli,  the  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some  fine  structures, 
is  now  thinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antiaue  firontier  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdcmi  on  the  side 
of  France.  Susa,  once  Uie  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  the  immediate  fix)ntier  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  built,  it  is 
eeable ;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
glish  invalids. 

The  territor}r  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  separates 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastweurds ;  not  seprated  flrom  the  sea  by  a  broad  plain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  points,  and  the  Bochetta,  a  very 
steep  and  loftv  defile,  forms  the  oidy  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  from  the  interior. 
This  district,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  fiivourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
plough;  but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 
fixim  it 
Genoa  (Jig,  366.),  sumamed  the  Superb,  the  great  naval  republic  which,  in  the  annals 

of  Italian  wealth,  commerce,  and 
splendour,  ranked  only,  and  scarce- 
ly second  to  Venice,  presents  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 
Her  navigators  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bold  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter; and  she  was  the  native 
city  of  ChriBtopher  Columbus. 
Her  settlements  in  the  remote 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  enabled 
her  to  bring  into  Europe,  by  a  pe- 
Geooa.  culiar  and  circuitous  route,  the 

commodities  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  haughty,  and  now  indolent  aristocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was 
crushed  bv  the  revolutionary  arms  of  France.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  the  con- 
duct of  Uie  Allies,  in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  her 
senate  and  outward  forms  of  administration.  Genoa  rai^  now  below  Leghorn  as  a  port ; 
yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manu&ctures  rich  velvets,  damasks, 
and  satins,  to  the  value  of  fix)m  200,0002.  to  300,0002. ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
are  employed  in  exporting  these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  are 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  extending  under  three  difierent  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dirty  lanes.  These  palaces  are 
boasted  as  being,  for  richness  of  materials  and  profuse  ornament,  the  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  are  every  way  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They 
have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  m  fresco  paintings  on  the  exterior 
of  the  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some  eminence ;  and,  in  this  fine  clinmte,  these  remain 
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mumpaiied  for  centariea  The  deam  however,  both  here  and  in  the  churches,  wants  that 
elegance  and  parity  (^  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  ad- 
minble.  Onuunent  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Genoese.  Her 
DoUes,  though  aU  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  poverty,  would  spend  their  last  &rthing  in 
supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansiona  Hence  these  have  now  a  silent  and  desdate 
aspect,  ani  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  JThey 
are  fiUed  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt ;  exhibiting  a 
combination  (^ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical 
^Eect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice;  but  her  position, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading 
her  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a  highly  magnificent  and 
imposing  aspect  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  bounded  by  rocks, 
that  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive ;  and  the  neighbouring  villas  can 
be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  endowed  witii  singular  agility  and 
alertnesBL 

Savoy  is  a  province  of  omsiderable  extent,  which  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  much  m<^e 
analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy :  it  consists  <^  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
into  r^ions  of  perpetual  snow ;  interspersed,  however,  wi£  a  number  of  fertile  and  agree- 
aUe  vuleys.  Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  through  Savoy, 
which  till  lateljT  was  the  only  one  flrom  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  for  car- 
liagesw  The  tdttle  St  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
paned,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
composed  of  loose  limestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.  In  1248  a  great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
snrikce  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  firaffments  piled  in  small  conical 
hiUocka  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  wimin  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but 
as  it  18  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  The  Savoy- 
aids  are  brave,  industrious,  poOT,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  thou^  less  noted  for  cleanli- 
ness. The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  hnportance.  Chamberry,  on  the 
high  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  uffly,  and  iii  the  midst  of  a 
variegated  and  beautiful  country.  Moutiers,  capital  oi  the  high  disdrict  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  well  buOt  places. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom,  though  pos- 
sessed of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse :  few  regions  exceed  it 
in  natural  fertility ;  the  surfiice  is  finely  varie^ted  with  gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountama  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched 
cultivation,  affords  a  surplus  for  export  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  olives  to  those  <^  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
very  impc^tant  objects;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Europe. 
l%e  pea^try  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  fiumgffy  goat  or  sheep  skins; 
they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flockE^  and  by  huntinfr ;  and  go  constantly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains 
are  infested.  The  Sarmnian  government  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  commons,  were 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  traced 
to  ibrm  one  ^reat  road  across  the  kingdom  firom  north  to  south,  between  the  two  leading 
pcnnts  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  fW)m  which  eight  cross-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  embrace 
the  most  impcnrtant  points  in  the  east  and  west  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  November, 
1822,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  Laws  were  also  passed  to 
authorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measures,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  witii  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstance&  In  1816,  it 
amounted  to  17,500  fish;  in  1822,  to  only  8500;  in  1823,  to  11,000;  and  in  1824,  to  5d00. 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  m  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Pahnas,  and 
Oristano,  is  empbyed  in  salting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation. 
Gram,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  8,000,000  bushels,  was  formerly  the  principal  object 
of  expOTt ;  but  its  value  has  been  of  late  greatiy  reduced  by  the  competiticm  of  Odessa.  The 
horses  are  of  a  good  breed :  according  to  M.  Cibrario,  82,000  only  are  tame,  and  20,000  wild. 
He  gives  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  he  adds,  that  of 
die  cattie,  120,000  are  tame,  and  850,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,000  sheep,  the  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  class.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  salted  meat  and  cheese. 
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About  a  third  of  the  mrhce  consists  of  forest,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  cities ;  the  former 
having  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  buUt,  and  ill  paved ;  the  latter  smaller,  but 
more  ele^t :  both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  fine  hartx>ur, 
and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

SuBSECT.  9. — Princip^ily  of  Monaco, 
This  little  state,  comprising  6500  inhabitants,  on  50  square  miles,  is  situated  within  the 
Sardinian  territory.    The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  inhabitants.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

SuBSBCT.  10. — Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  SiciHes. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  the  most  consideFable  in 
Italy  for  extent  and  population ;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  rank  of  the  great 
monarchies ;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
firom  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  Neapolis,  though  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Ital/,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  successively 
governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  last  is 
now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  in  1795,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  the  despised  lazzaroni. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  supported  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause,  vna  reinstated  in  all  his  ter- 
ritories. With  the  exception  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system,  the  eovemment  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  sufier  less  firom  the  op- 
pression of  the  crown,  than  firom  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of 
Sicily,  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  eflfected  in  1720  through  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the 
kin^om  much  more  valuable  and  compact  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distinct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Naples,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a  continuation  o£ 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  part  of  that  country,  branches  finally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories ;  they  in  many  places  spread  wider,  and 
assume  still  more  rugged  and  awml  forms  than  in  the  northern  pcut  of  their  line ;  and  they 
harbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however, 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhara,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very  numerous 
and  very  dense  population. 

[ProriiMH.  FopnUtkm,  ISS.  PriBd|«l  Tnrai. 

Naples 689,030.  Naples,  364,000 ;  Castellamaro,  1JS,0Q0 ;  Torre  del  Greco,  13,000. 

Abruzzo  Ulteriore  Pruno. . .  174,373.  Teramo,  9,000. 

Abruzzo  Ulteriore  Bocondo    350,114.  Aquila,  8,000. 

Abruso  Citeriore 860,35a  Cbieti,  13,000. 

Terra  di  Lavoro 603,396.  Oaaerta,  5,000 ;  Averra,  16,000 ;  Nola,  9,000. 

Principato  Citeriore 478,450.  Salerno,  1 1,000 ;  Nocera,  7,000 ;  Cava,  19,000. 

Principato  Ulteriore 349,637.  Avellino,  13,000. 

CapiUnaU 965,634.  Fog^ia,  31,000. 

MoliM 317,003.  CampoBaseo,  8,000. 

Terra  di  Ban 384,497.  Bari,  19,000 ;  Barletta,  18,000 :  Trani,  14,000. 

Terra  d'Otranto  341,510.  Lecce,  14,000 ;  Tarento,  14,000. 

Basilicata 4314267.  Potenza,  9,000. 

Calabria  Citeriore 383,919.  Coeenza,  8,000. 

Calabria  Ulteriore  Becondo    884,037.  Catanzaro,  11,000. 

Calabria  Ulteriore  Primo . .  846,660.  Reggio,  17,000. 

Am.  Ed.] 

Naples  (^fig.  867.)  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  fiilly  maintains  its  place  among  the  roost 
beautifiil  European  capitals;  Uiis  is  not  owing  to  its  architecture;  for  though  the  edifices 
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■ze  kfty  and  aolid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  particularly  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  which  is  a 
mile  in  length,  yet  all  the  particular  buildings  are  characterised  by  that  bad  taste  which  has 
always  rul^  at  Naples,  and  to  compensate  for  which,  marbles,  gilding,  and  decoration,  have 
been  vainly  lavished  on  its  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
sents to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lofty  edifices,  producing  a  general  pomp  of  enect,  and 
fccniin^  a  commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.  Its  bay,  occupying  a  wide  cir- 
cuit of  sixteen  miles,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hills,  woods,  convents,  villages ; 
the  golden  shores  of  Baiie,  the  beautifully  variegated  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  with  the 
verdant  sides  and  lofty  cone  of  Vesuvius:  all  these,  viewed  under  a  brighter  sun  than  ever 
riiines  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  composing  the  most  splendid 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits  a  most 
singular  living  scene;  every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
'"Hie  crowd  of  London,**  says  Forsyth,  ^^is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd 
of  bosineaB.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
Toa  are  lost  anxmg  shoemakers*  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall.  Every 
bargain  sounds  like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  grotesque ;  they  consist  of 
Punch  held  as  the  lepresentative  of  the  nation ;  of  preaching ;  selling  Agnus  Deis ;  dancing 
to  the  guitar ;  or  listening  to  old  tales.*'  The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused  of  licen- 
tioosDesB,  though  Eustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  very  literary  spirit 
prevails ;  the  Neapolitans  boast  that  as  many  books  are  published  at  Naples  as  at  Paris ; 
and  that,  if  the  woild  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  as  good  as  the  other: 
but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  other  countrie&  Most  ample  opportunities  of  study  are 
certainly  aflS)rded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public ;  one  of  which,  compounded  of  the 
Famese  and  other  libraries  transported  from  Rome,  comprises  many  curious  and  valuable 
workSb  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  schools ;  but  Naples  could 
boast  no  fi^eat  paicters  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  frescoes  of  any  importance.  One 
bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity :  their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly 
en£>wed,  and  supported  by  ample  benefactions ;  and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  assuming  the 
drefls  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establishments,  but  watch  the  sick- 
bed of  the  patient  The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in 
having  a  rural  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  have  also  conservatorii 
or  achoola,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initiated  in  trades,  by  which  they  may 
gain  their  subsistence.  A  great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  is 
unfortunately  combined  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  in  it  which  is  peculiar 
to  Italy,  and  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  be  practised. 
Naples  may  be  considered  as  the  musical  capital  of  Italy :  the  greatest  composers  have  been 
its  citizens ;  and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

The  envkons  of  Naples  present  a  combination  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  all  that  is  most 
terrible  in  nature ;  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  fit)m  Naples  to  Miseno,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  bay.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  is  the  mountain  of  Posilippo  (Jig,  368.) 


Virgil*!  Tomb. 

which  spreads  its  varied  outline  for  several  miles  along  these  enchanting  shorea  Its  pro- 
montory is  variously  broken  into  bays,  islands,  and  caverns ;  but  the  object  which  above  all 
attiacts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  recesses  of 
its  romantic  defiles  opens  this  fkmous  artificial  excavation,  which  penetrates  through  the 
mountain  fin*  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  Puzzuoll  Bale,  viewed  by  the  Romans 
as  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  the  earth,  was  absolutely  crowded  with  the  villas  of  their 
great  men.    Here  was  the  academy  of  Cicero,  the  fiivourite  haunt  of  Virgil,  the  palace  of 
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LucuUus,  and  afterwards,  unfortunately,  the  scene  of  the  brutal  voluptnousnefls  of  Tiberius 
and  Nera  The  lake  of  Avemus,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  are  neither  «o  dreadful  nor  so  beau- 
tiful as  their  names  would  import  The  tomb  of  Virgil  C%.  369.)*  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  heights  of  Posilippo,  excites,  perhaps,  stronger  emotions  than  any  other  of  these 
objects.  This,  however,  is  the  subject  of  a  serious  controversy :  Addison,  Forsyth,  and  Mat- 
thews reject  it  as  wholly  apochryphal ;  but  Eustace  contends  that  the  long  and  constant 
chain  of  tradition  cannot  be  disproved  hj  the  doubtful  authority  which  places  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  the  village  of  Puzzuoli  occupies  the  celebrated  site  of  the 
ancient  Puteoli,  where  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie 
with  the  monuments  of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  this  re^on,  however,  is  gloomUy  mingled 
with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conflagration.  The  Solfatara,  a  naked  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is  evidently  heated  by  a  subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  pass  over  it,  by  whom  the  workmgs  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard. 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs;  sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  the 
crevices ;  and  a  pale  blue  flame  is  seen  issuing  by  night  from  an  orifice  in  this  ever-burning 
plam  (Jig,  370.).    The  quarries  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  Puzzolana,  which  is  used  in 
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several  manufactures,  present  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  (Jig.  371.).  The  Grotto  del 
Cane  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vapour  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  as  to  be  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  used 
with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  the  ancients  had  erected 
several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  black 
mass  of  Scoris  and  ashes,  which  rose  suddenly  fit)m  the  b^m  of  the  waters.  The  city  of 
Cums  is  now  a  miserable  village ;  but  the  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Sibyl  may  still  be  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  those  subterraneous  galleries,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
form  the  awfifl  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  issued  from  the  depths  of  the 


cavern.    Sorrento  (fig,  372.),  a  little  port  on  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  is  admired  f5r  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and^the  strikii^  aspect  of  its  volcanic  rocks. 

Vesuvius,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples,  with  an  arm  of  the  bay  iifterposed,  rears  her 
majestic  cone,  the  oi^  volcanic  mountam  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  world.  From  the  earliest  ages  on  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years ;  and  those  of  1794  and  1822  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
height,  large  portions  fixim  the  sides  of  the  crater  having  fallen  in.  On  these  occasions  the 
lava  issues  forth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading  the  country  for  miles,  and  haiying  even 
cities.    The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhekned  in  1704;  but  the  most  memorable 
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eatafltiophe  of  this  nature  was  that  which,  in  the  first  century,  befell  the  two  cities  of  Her- 
cnlaneom  and  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrents  of  lava.  They 
remained  entombed  for  ages,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  peasant,  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  discovered  some  firagments  of  marble,  and  b^  degrees  a  small  temple,  and  some 
statues;  but  this  observation  was  neglected  till  the  king,  in  1736,  designing  to  erect  a 

palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  ground, 
and  began  to  make  large  excavations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  entire  subter- 
teranean  ci^  appeared  beneath  (Jig.  373.). 
Numerous  painting  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  manuscripts  written  on  papjrrus, 
have  been  feund  amid  the  ruins.  The 
operations  have  been  limited  by  the  depth 
or  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  1750,  Pompeii 
HeicQiaiMani.  was  discovered;   and  being  found  much 

moie  accessible,  very  extensive  excavations  have  been  effected,  particularly  by  the  French ; 
and  travellers  may  now  walk  through  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompeii  {Jig,  374.).  It 
exhibits  the  fiill  picture  of  what  a  Roman  city  was :  habitations,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  the 
riiops  of  the  different  trades,  the  implements  they  used,  and  even  the  materials  on  which 
they  were  employed. 
Salerno  05g.875.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  in  a  beautiful 
^^  and   fertile    territory,    enclosed  hv 

ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  Consai- 
erabiy  to  the  south,  on  a  plain  near 
the  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  Pies- 
tum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
form  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  Gre- 
cian Done  order.  They  stand  ^li- 
tary  near  the  sea-shore,  without  the 
least  remains  of  Posidonium,  the 
Eotraaoe  to  tiie  principd  Street  of  Pompeii.  ^itv  tO  which  they  belonged. 

The  northern  part  of  Naples  is  divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  the  ancients, 
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now  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  rou^h  mountain  territory  of  the  Abruzzo,  tho  ancient  Sam- 
nium.  Campania  is  still  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
the  Falemian  wine,  so  boasted  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  title  of  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous  pleasures  rumed  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  after  it  had  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  tovm,  with  a  strong  castle.  Gaeta  has  derived  ffreat  importance  from  its  position  on  an 
almost  peninsular  neck  d^  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly  fort.ified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregnable.  Benevento,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  afterwards  the  seat  of  a 
Lombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Naples,  is  filled  with  monuments  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary.  Tlie  people  of  the  Abruzzi,  tne  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  armies  under 
the  yoke,  are  still  a  brave  and  laborious  race.  The  capitals,  Aquila  and  Chieti,  are  consider- 
.able  country  towns,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  Foggia,  in  Capitanata,  is  a  considerable 
market  for  wool  and  com,  which  are  exported  at  Man^edonia.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
the  mountains  take  an  easterly  direction  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  the  plains  bearing  the  classic  appellation  of  Magna  Gnecia.    This  region,  once  the 
•MA  combined  seat  of  learning,  greatness, 

and   volaptuous  effeminacy,  is  now 

almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Yet  the  scenery  possesses  a  softness 

and  beauty,  mingled  with  grandeur, 

that  is  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere ; 

and  the  towns,  though  they  cannot 

be  compared  with  the  great  capitals 

of  Italy,  present  striking  and  interest- 

'^"~*®*  ing  monuments.  Tarento  (Jig,  376.), 

once  rival  to  Rome,  is  still  a  considerable  sea-port   Brindisi  retains  only  a  small  remnant  of 

the  importance  which  it  derived  from  being  the  port  of  passage  from  Italy  into  Greece.    Bari 

^  and  Barletta  are  mcSem  and  rather  handsome  and 

^  flourishing  sea-ports.     Polignano,  to  the   south  of 

Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
by  some  very  singular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (^fig, 
377.)  Gallipoli  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  region,  which  is  esteemed  above  every 
other  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliano  (Jig.  378.),  nearly  on  the  site  of  Sybaris, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
GrotioM  of  PoGgoano.  ®^  Sybaris,  behind  it,  the  abode  of  a  people  noted  for 

voluptuous  indulgence,  appears,  by  the  description 
and  delineation  of  St  Non,  to  be  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.    It  is  diversified  with  rich 

groves  of  orange  and  citron,  above 
which  rise  finely  cultivated  hills ;  whiln 
the  distance  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  almost 
perpetual  snow  (Jig.  379.) 

Otranto  (,fig.  380.),  the  ancient  Hy- 
druntum,  is  a  small  town,  distin^ished 
only  by  its  spacious  castle,  which  has 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance. 

Calabria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 

southern  extremity  of  Italy,  is  a  striking 

.  ^^  and  singular  region.    The  Apennines 

"*      '  here  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 

leave  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  narrow  but  extremely  fertile  plain.   The  inhabitants 

bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineers :  they  are  poor,  brave,  rude,  and 


Plain  of  Sybaria. 

almost  bandit    They  are  often  in  opposition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  maintain 
order  and  peace ;  yet,  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a  foreign  enemy, 


Oiraoto. 


they  opposed  a  formidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  troops  and  ordinary  resources  had 
fidled.    Calabria  possesses  a  fatal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
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qoake  on  a  more  terrible  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  old  world. 

Daring  successive  weeks  the  whole  ground  heaved  with  a  perpetual  agitation :  hills  were 

^^,  levelled,  and  plains  raised  into 

hills ;  lakes  were  filled  up,  and 
new  ones  formed.  An  unfor- 
tunate party,  which  sought  re- 
fuge on  the  sea-shore,  were 
overwhelmed,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  partial  fall  of  a 
high  mountain.  Reggio,  tlie 
ancient  capital  of  the  Rhegians, 
situated  almost  directly  oppo- 
site to  Messina,  presents  inte- 
Testing  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  derives  also  a  considerable 
animation  from  modern  com- 
^"'"•'^'  merce.     Squillace  (Jg.  381.) 

is  antique  and  picturesque;  but  Catanzaro  is  the  largest  town  in  Calabria,  and  possesses 
some  manufacturing  industry. 

Sicily,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  island  in  Europe,  forms  a  valuable  appanage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  this  island  extends  west- 
wani  in  an  irregular  triangle,  about  180  miles  long  and  150  brood.  Immediately  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  the  surface  begins  to  rise  into  the 
lofty  heights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
miration and  terror  by  the  streams  of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  from  it.  Its  branches  over- 
spread nearly  the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into 
gentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profusely  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  the  beau- 
ties and  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  the  partial  aridity  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  and  even  tropical  climates. 
Its  most  uncultivated  spots  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautiful 
flowers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefully  reared  in  gardens. 

In  its  historical  character,  Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction ;  and  perhaps 
no  cocintry  in  the  world  has  suffered  a  greater  reverse.  Greece  early  established  here  the 
most  flourishing  of  her  colonies ;  Syracuse  and  Agrigcntum  vied  in  power,  learning,  and 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  own  indepen- 
dence, she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  contended.  Re- 
duced finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable  provinces, 
and  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded 
here  a  flourishing  state.  After  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscard,  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits,  drove 
out  that  powerful  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generally 
continued  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also  separated 
ibr  a  considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Naples,  while  the  old  family 
were  maintained  in  Sicily  by  British  protection  ;  but  on  the  fiill  of  Murat,  in  1815,  the  Two 
Sicilies  became  again  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  \\a  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  supineness  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  rugged  surj&ce  of  the  country  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  efibrts  to  form  communication  by 
roads ;  but  this  has  been  entnrely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  from 
Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agrigentum,  once  the  mart  of  all 
the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kep^alides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
and  in  Modica,  a  town  of  11,000  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, produces  some  wines  that  are  esteemed ;  her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil, 
fruits,  and  salt,  affords  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manufiictured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  the 
poverty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Sicily  is  divided  into  the  following  mtendancies : — 

Fopohitfcm.  Priiiipil  Town. 

Palermo 4^^000 Palermo,  108,000. 

TrniMint 147,000: Tra pa ii i ,  34,000 ;  Marsala,  Sl.OOC 

Girgenti 291,000 Gir);enti,  15.000. 

Caltanitetta 156,000 Caltanifletta,  17,000. 

Syracuse 104,500 Syracuae,  15,000. 

Catania 299,500 Catania,  45,000. 

Messina 940.000 Mewina,  40,000. 

Vol.  n.  5  O 
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Palermo,  though  it  can  boast  neither  monmnenti  o£  antiquity  nor  olaasic  modem  edifices, 
«uch  89  adorn  the  cities  of  Italy,  is  yet  a  spacious  and  handsome  city.  It  is  traversed  by 
broad  streets  crossing  each  other,  and  producing  at  their  point  of  junction  a  striking  effect 
Many  of  the  quarters,  however,  are  ugly  and  dirty.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  ancient  edi- 
fice, with  some  striking  features ;  but  the  different  styles  of  architecture  are  injudiciously 
blended.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  a  splendid  buildings,  but  not  in  good  taste ;  its  most 
interesting  object  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  king  Roger.  Some  of  the  country-seats  in  the 
vicinity  command  delightful  views.  The  favourite  resort  of  the  Palermitans  is  a  public  gar- 
den called  the  Flora,  which  is  not  well  arranged,  but  is  rich  in  flowers  and  finiit. 
Messina  (^Jig,  382.)  though  smaller,  is  almost  equal  in  importance,  since  fipom  it  is  carried 

on  almost  the  whole  commerce  c^  Sicily. 
Its  winea,  silk,  fhiits,  and  other  articles 
produced  for  exportation,  are  mostly 
shipped  at  Messina.  It  has  also  a  con- 
siderable silk  manufactory.  The  city 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay,  fbrmed 
bv  the  opposite  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Oilabria,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  hills  on 
each  side.  A  century  ago,  Messina 
was  much  greater,  and  more  flourishing ; 
but  it  has  passed  since  through  calami- 
ties almost  unparalleled.  In  1743,  the 
plague  swept  off  half  its  population; 
and  in  1783,  the  great  earthquake, 
which  was  desolating  Calabria,  crossed 
Fori  ut  Wewina.  ^^  ^^^^  and  in  a  few  minutes  con- 

verted Mossma  into  a  hoap  of  ruins.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape ;  but  the 
finest  streets  were  overthrown ;  precious  commodities,  libraries,  works  of  art,  were  destroyed 
in  vast  numbers.     From  this  fiital  blow  Messina  has  only  imperfectly  recovered. 
Southward  fixun  Messina,  the  coast  begins  to  display  the  remains  of  great  ancient  cities, 

which  were  built  chiefly  on  the  eastern 

and  southern  coasts.  Taormina,  the 
ancient  Tauromenum,  now  a  small 
place,  contains,  among  other  ruins,  a 
theatre,  considered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  most  commanding  site,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Catania 
(^fig,  38a),  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  is 
the  finest  city  in  the  island.  It  ia 
filled  with  Greek,  Saracenic,  and 
modem  stmctures,  all  handsome.  Yet 
it  has  passed  through  fearful  vicissi- 
tude&  Overwhelmed  by  the  volcano 
^»^*^  of  1669,  almost  destroyed  by  the  earth- 

quake of  1693,  it  has  risen  fix)m  these  disasters  with  undiminished  beauty. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  Val  de  Noto,  we  reach  Siragusa  (Syracuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  and  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
•zample  of  the  changeful  character  of  human  things.   Of  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 

firagments  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  scatter- 
ed amid  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cornfields. 
The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
'  markable,  occupies  only  a  very  small  portion 
L  of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern 
^  cape  of  Passaro  are  Noto  and  Modica,  two  large 
^  towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indiflfer- 
^  ently. 

^      On  the  southern  coast,  Girgenti  (jtg,  384.), 
?  now  a  large  poor  village,  presents  monuments 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
was  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  and  fit  to  con- 
tend with  Carthage.    The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  (Jig,  885.),  an  unmense  stmcture,  368  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  ahnoet  quite  in 
ruins.    It  has  been  called  the  Temple  of  Giants,  firom  huge  forms  of  this  description  that 
are  lying  either  entire  or  in  fragments.    The  Temple  of  Concord  Ofe".  386.),  with  its  thirty- 
four  colunms,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order. 
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Euther  to  the  east  at  Selinunti,  the  rains  of  Selinus  present  a  scene  still  more  striking  and 
o^  awful.     Here  may  be  distinctly  traced 

three  noble  temples,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials still  remam,  but  only  a  few  soli- 
tary columns  are  standing ;  all  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ground,  in  huge  and  shape- 
less blocks,  forming  the  most  stupendous 
mass  of  rain  to  be  found  in  Europe.     It 
is  generally  supposed  that  an  earth- 
quake has  been  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinary destraction,  —  that,  as  Mr. 
Swinburae  expresses  himself,   nature 
has  been  chiefly  concerned  in  this  triumph  over  the  pride  of  art  (Jig.  387.). 
Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanum^  poetically  distinmiished  as  the  place  where  Anchises 
—  died,  and  where  iEneas  celebrated  his  ob- 

sequies, is  still  a  considerable  town,  near 
the  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  the  an- 
cient Lilybieum.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  salt  made 
'.  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  barilla.  It  carries  on 
briskly  the  nsheries  of  tunny  and  of  cond, 
which  last  is  obtained  both  irom  the  coast 
of  the  island  and  that  of  Africa.  Not  fiur 
from  Trapani  is  Segeste ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almost  entire  edifice,  standing  on  a 
solitary  hill  (Jg.  388.).  Marsala,  almost 
T    nu  f  a«>Mi«  ^°  ^®  very  site  of  Lilybffium,  is  a  consider- 

lemiMo  eeg«M«.  ^^^^  ^^^^  exporting  wine  that  is  much 

esteemed.    Near  it  the  quarries  of  Mazzara  appear  to  have  fiumshed  Uie  stone  of  which  the 
edifices  in  this  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constracted. 
The  ascent  of  Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.    In  proceeding  from  Cata- 
nia, thev  pass  through  three  successive 
zones :  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  fields, 
then  that  of  plants  and  aromatic  shrabs ; 
and,  lastly,  the  region  of  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
perpetual  snow.    On  reaching  the  summit 
(Jig.  389.),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  obtain  a  fine 
panoramic  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad- 
^  joining  shores  of  Italv. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  twelve  in  number 

and  situated  firom  twelve   to    thirty-five 

miles  northward  firom^  the  Sicilian  coast, 

BanunttoTEtiMu  *^  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have 

been  thrown  up  firom  the  sea  by  the  action 
of  fire.  Lipari  itself  contains  a  hill  of  white  pumice,  which  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautinilljr  crystallised  sulphur.  Stromboli  has  a 
▼dcano,  remarkable  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
eruptions  issue  forth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  ruati  down  into  the  sea.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  a  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarine 
fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island ; 
only,  indeed,  a  volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 
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Suii8ECT.II. — Island  of  Malta, 

Malta  (Jig  .890.),  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-fbor  milea  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  country.    It 
390  obtained  little  notice  in  antiquity ;  and,  when 

Sl  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  is  described 
as  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people.  Its  im- 
portance began  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
,  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.  Its  forti- 
fications were  then  greatly  strengthened,  and 
it  was  considered  the  last  maritime  bulwark 
jj^jj^    ,  against  the  Turks.    In  1565,  Solyman  sent 

against  Malta  a  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army ;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious 
efforts,  the  Ottoman  armament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  island,  till  1798.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  E^pt,  suddenly  appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  reaistance. 
Britam  afterwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  has  since  retained  possession  of  it  In  1825,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  99,600;  the  garrison  and  strangers  to  3200.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
barrenness  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving  ^reat  importance 
from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  durmg  war, 
as  a  commercial  depdt,  whence  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

SWITZERLAND. 

SwrrzERLAin)  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupying  the  west 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its  political 
institutions. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Switzerland  is  bounded  by  the  treat  kingdoms  of  France,  (Jermany,  and  Italy,  whose 
frontiers  enclose  it  on  all  sides;  ftrance  on  the  west;  Germany,  and  more  particularly 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  east ;  the  Italian  states,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Tvrol  on  the  east,  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
seas.  Its  position  is  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ;  and  Q°  and  10°  30'  east 
longitude.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  15,000  square  miles. 

The  sur&ce  of  Switzerland,  bounded  atod  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpino  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands ;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bed 
of  extensive  lakes :  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ;  for  while  the 
valleys  beneath  are  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  snows  of  the  Alpine 
summits. 

Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head ;  being  the  loftiest  in 
Europe,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  heights 
of  the  old  continent 

Mont  Blanc  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  great 
Alpine  chain,  and  all  its  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  Europeans  as  decidedly  Swiss.  The  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the 
approach  from  Geneva,  presents  the  most  striking  display  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderftil,  and  sublime  in  Alpme  scenery.  The  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Glacier  of  Bossons,  and  the  Mer  de  Olace,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  most  aston- 
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idiiiig  CTandeor.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  as  inaccessible 
to  the  root  of  mortals;  but  Saussure  first,  and  several  finglish  and  American  travellers  since, 
have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  across  the  steeps 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  preci- 
pices, and  all  the  other  dangers  which  beset  this  daring  ascent  North-east  from  Mont 
Hanc  extends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Alps  which  form  the  Italian  boundary :  the  Great 
St  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Simplon,  across 
which  such  an  astonishing  military  road  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  St  Gothard,  the  route 
over  which,  however  rugged  and  dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Sim- 
plon, the  most  frequent^  of  any  firom  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  northern  side  of  which  again  shoots  up  another  series 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  continuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even  those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Shreck- 
hom  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhom,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Gletscherhom  or  Glacier 
Peak :  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  which  reaches  a  height  of  14,111  feet 
Down  the  prodigious  steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Berne,  descend  the  glaciers, 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  sliding  down  from  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seasons,  and  are  often  seen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  whole  of 
southern  Switzerland  is  covered  by  these  great  ranges ;  but  the  northern  part  presents  a 
somewhat  difierent  aspect  In  the  east,  the  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate ;  but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose  its  lake  vary  from  2000  to  ^SOO  feet.  The 
north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg,  with  great  port  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  Switzerland,  and 
fixxn  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines ;  but  the  whole  frontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 
The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, OT  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
These,  with  tbe  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  and 
StGothanl,  tower  above  the  wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tral peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  firom  this  mountain  region,  it  dififuses  the  huge  mass  of  waters  thus 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  I^ke  of  Geneva.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  a 
French  river.  The  Rhine  has  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grison  and  Tyrolese 
firontiers,  but  on  touching  the  German  plain  it  spreads  into  the  wide  and  beautiful  Lake  of 
Constance.  Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  west,  forming  the  almost  continuous 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany  ;  till  at  Basle,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  France,  it  strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  country. 
The  Aar,  the  only  large  river,  exclusively  Swiss,  descends  fi'om  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  rolls 
along  the  foot  of*^  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  it  distributes  among  the 

lakes  of  Thun  and  Bri^ntz ;  after  which  it  passes  by  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  fh)ntier.  Almost 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the 
Reuse,  {^g,  391.),  from  a  source  in  the  heart  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
em  course  has  formed  the  great  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Limmat,  also,  after  forming  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  the  same  point.  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contributes  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Elngadine,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the 
Adda  from  the  Valteline,  and  the  Ticino  firom  the 
heights  of  St  Gothard. 

Lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physical 
structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Its  rivers, 
after  rolling  for  a  considerable  space  through  mighty 
mountain  valleys,  accumulate  a  mass  of  waters  which, 
when  they  reach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  a  channel 
capable  of  containing  them,  but  spread  into  wide 
watery  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  lar^ 
SoQicaoftlMRcuM  though  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent,  which 
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could  entitle  them  to  be  claaed  as  inland  seas.  The  smiling  valleys  and  cultivated  hills 
whkh  form  their  immediate  bolder,  with  the  mighty  moontains  which  tower  behind  in 
successive  ranges,  till  they  terminate  in  icy  pinnacles  rising  above  the  clouds,  produce  a 
union  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  world, 
can  rivaL 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  Lake,  is  the  most  extensive,  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  bank,  the 
opposite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  per- 
iMipe  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  LEike  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons,  has,  fiom  its  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimes  been 
coondered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  cbes  not  ofier  the  same  sublime  beauties ;  but 
the  gentle  elevations  by  which  it  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  That 
of  Ccmstance  has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  its  extended 
banks  present  many  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  Lugano,  which  half  belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combining  the  gay 
splendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  ^andeur  of  its  mountain  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
possess  that  deeo  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  are 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

ScBBSCT.  1. — Geology.  • 

The  geognoBy  of  this  magfnificent  country,  although  it  has  engagped  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists from  Uie  time  of  Saussure  up  to  the  present  period,  is  fiir  from  being  well  understood. 
We  cannofhere  enter  into  the  discussions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  distribu- 
tions of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguished  observers; 
but  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Escher,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Boue, 
Kefferstein,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Hugi,  Studer,  and  others. 
Switzerland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupying 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country. 

L  Primitive  and  transition  rocks.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  form  the  more  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  Mowing  rocks : — 1.  Gneiss.  2.  Mica  slate.  Where 
the  mica  disappears,  auartz  rock  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
ma^itude.  When  me  quartz  of  the  mica  skte  disappears,  there  is  formcnl  a  slaty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  clay  slate  of  authors.  8. 
TeUc  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  long 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  slaty 
structure  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  talc ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  named 
potstone,  and  also  into  another  well-known  magnesian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  skte. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  protogine,  which 
is  a  elaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  have 
been  described  as  granite ;  the  slaty  as  gneiss,  or  under  the  name  veined  granite.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone. 
Beds  of  diis  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  the  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  a£&rd  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  Karstenite  also  occur  in  the  talc  slate  districts. 
6.  Hornblende  rock.  Of  this  rock,  the  principal  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  in  the  ^eiss,  mica  slate,  and  talc  slate  moun- 
tains. (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
are  not  very  abundant  anywhere  m  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  by 
authors :  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry ;  which  latter  contains  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  their  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  ficactuf  ed,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

n.  Secondary  deposits.  (I.)  Neptunian.  These  are  disposed  m  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  gypsum,  &c.,  containing  occasionally  large  sub- 
ordinate masses  of  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
red  marl  and  keuper.  2.  Ir^feriar  or  older  Alpine  limestone.  This,  from  its  organic  remains, 
is  considered  as  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alpine  lime- 
stone, with  subordmate  sali^rous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of^the  oolite 
limestone,  not  iai  firom  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clay^.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone. 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  rests  upon  it  5.  Green  sand  and  chalk.  Resting 
upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  con- 
tains fossils  identical  with  those  found  in  chalk:  hence  it  is  by  geologists  considered  as 
belongmg  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry without  quartz,  named  melaphire ;  also  augite  porphyry  and  black  porphyry.  It  is 
observed  rising  among  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  higUy  inchned  position,  and  the  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tine and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  secondaiy  strata. 

ni.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  separates 
them  from  the  Jura  chain,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is  the  conglomerate  named  molasse. 

rv.  Alluvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  which  contains  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  fiur  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe  their  distri- 
bution to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellers  and  geologists. 
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This  may  well  be  called  a  land  of  mountains ;  conse- 
9  quently,  its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the  alpine 

or  arctic  character ;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  its  valleys 
resembles  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  (even 
producing,  in  the  warmer  valleys,  and  in  a  state  that  may 
be  reckoned  completely  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuntia 
(Jg.  393.),  or  Small  Lndian  or  Prickly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate  of  France  and  Germany,  on  the  other ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence,  and  the  flora 
is  ext^mely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  afford  any  thing  like 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  is  far  from  our  object;  we  must 
content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  giving  an  account 
of  the  cultivated  and  most  striking  m  the  spontaneous 
vegetation,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interesting 
statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  Black 
and  Young's  Foreign  Aevtetr,  "upon  the  state  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  vegetation  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland."  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
Caetoi  OpoDtia.  ^^^^  -^  French  feet  :— 

Place.  Bevation. 

Embs  -  -  -  -  2200.  Buckwheat  (Jig.  394.),  sown  after  the  Rye  is  reaped,  ripens ;  at  Ilanz 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity;  and  a  little  higher  the  forty-days 
Maize  (gtutrantino),  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Mays,  is  very  precarious : 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rliine,  the  vegeta^ 
tion  of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 

Cootasegna  2800.  At  this  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Mulberry ;  at  a  greater  elevation,  neither  this 
tree  nor  silkworms  are  seen. 
The  last  Walnut  trees  (Jig.  395.)  are  seen :  it  is  remarked  that  this 
tree  thrives  better  in  vidleys  with  an  east  exposure,  than  in  those 
with  a  north,  even  though  elevation  and  other  circumstances  are  the 


Travanessa  be- 
tween Ilanz 
and  Tnms 
Danz. 
Tnms  -  -  2400. 


same. 


394 


BockwhMt. 


l^Alirat. 


Santo  llam  2750. 
Porto  -  -  -  -  2810. 


Churwalden  3800. 


Vol.  n. 


The  ffiowth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

The  limit  between  the  vegetotion  of  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts is  generally  fixed  here :  a  little  higher,  towards  Bergonovo,  a 
few  straggling  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  of  Porta  is  built. 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fiiiitfulness ;  and  at 
a  short  distance  fh>m  Porta,  the  Fig  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens, 
and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  the  Qrtisus  nnd 
Broom. 

Here  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Barley  are  grown  with  success ;  Winter-Rye 
is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  Cherries  ripen,  but  fruit  with  pips  (AmAes^ 
Pearsj  &c.)  is  not  grown     At  IVuTau,  a  village  600  or  700  feet 
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higher  than  Charwalden,  the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species 
of  finrain :  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  Italian  Poplar  {fig,  d96.),  Ash, 
and  Wild  Cherry,  which  grovi  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  at 
Parpau ;  the  only  cultivated  herb  at  this  latter  place  is  a  variety  of 
the  Rumex  alpinus,  or  SorreL 
Vilo  -  -  •  -  9800.  Different  kinds  of  Firs  compose  the  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation. 
A  little  lower,  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  Pinus  Cembra 
ifig,  907.),  or  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen :  all 


906 


Siberian  Pine. 

the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  and  Potatoes  generally 
difiused.  Maize,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  here 
also  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  another  part,  however,  our  author 
seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500  feet  as  the  boundary  of 
the  productive  cultivation  of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  that  a  height 
of  9000  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of 
Buckwheat  ihli  8arrann\  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  been 
reaped.  It  will  be  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  that  bounds  the  profitable  growth  of 
maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  arrests  its  profitable  culture  in  France.  According  to  A. 
Young,  the  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  firom  the  Angou- 
mois,  and  entering  Poitou  at  Verac,  near  Rufiec :  in  crossing  Lor- 
raine, it  is  first  met  with  between  Nancy  and  Luneville :  in  passing 
from  Alsace  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half 
fiuther  north  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  France ; 
the  northern  boundary  on  the  west  side  being  about  46^  degrees,  and 
on  the  east  side  about  49  degrees.  From  mis  fact,  connected  with 
the  two  other  facts,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  olive 
culture  in  France  are  parallel  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  maize 
ctdture,  Mr.  Young  infened  that  the  eastern  districts  of  France  are 
2J  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  fiiendly  to  vege- 
tation; than  the  western. 
Isola  •  -  -  9900.  Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be  reaped,  here,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  the  elevation  is  only  9400  feet, 
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Wieaen   -  -  4400. 
Zemetz    -  -  4400. 


Canccia  -  •  4600. 


Selva 490a 

Valley  of  Au  527a 
Somaden  -  -  5900. 


St  Maurice  5500. 


Scarla 5680. 


Campfer,   between 

5600 

and  5700. 


Serti^r 


5650. 


bat  where  there  is  a^  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Hemp  succeed 
here ;  and  in  the  small  sheltered  enclosures  the  Sunflower  expands 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Maple  ana  Ash 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  trees  is  a 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  different  situations 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  cultivated  vegetables; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  oft^  depend  on  fortuitous  circum- 
stances ;  as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &c.  bestowed  on  them. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  facing  south.  Rye 
sometimes  arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  inmiediately  after 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfireauently  succeeds. 

The  inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  of  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with 
March  Barley :  after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity :  the  rye  is  occa* 
aonally  sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817 :  they  grow  well :  Hemp  also  thrives ; 
but  Fkx,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  is  not  culti- 
vated at  2^met9. 

On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
Siberian  pme  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higher 
Engadine.  At  a  lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes ;  and 
lower  still,  near  Casaccia,  the  Alder  (^Bettda  Alnus  viridis)  covers 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  No  description  of  Com  is  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  snudl  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  seemed  planted 
solely  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  ever 
come  to  perfection. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Flax  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  also, 
has  occasionally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  150  feet  higher  up, 
that  is,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  Barley  ripens  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selva,  and  occasionally  ripen  their  firuit 

In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a  kind  of  Tur- 
nip with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ;  and  the  White  Cabbage ; 
the  last,  however,  not  well  hearted.    Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  not  At  100 
feet  higher,  towards  Celerina,  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  fkct  ex- 
cites Sie  author's  surprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it  He  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  flrains  will  fifrow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4000  feet ;  and 

'  that  in  a  Bernese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  oold ;  whereas  the  Navets  d'hiver 
(a  species  of  Rape  f)  do  not  suffer,  and  yield  abundance  of  oiL 

In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Rad- 
ishes, liettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifferently  hearted :  the  Pease 
were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is 
cultivated :  Mrley  akme  proves  very  successflil ;  and  often  the  pre- 
mature frosts  of  August  and  September  destroy  it 

Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district  Our 
auUior  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will 
not  grow  higher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet ;  and  in  1822,  there  was  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina. 

Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  fbw  Raves  were  crowing ;  but  no  Po- 
tatoes nor  Grain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  ^elterS  situation,  is 
a  forest  of  Firs.  Potatoes  and  barley  often  attain  maturitv  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  |fround  near  the 
church.  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  m  a  loftier  situa^ 
tion  than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen.  At  the  same 
height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Melilc^  (a  species  of  Trefoil) 
floiuishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thrives  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilionaceous 
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tribes.  The  plant  in  question  (JAb^on  TrrfcU  or  MdUoi)  gnmrnf^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Scalitta,  and  the  Apricot  tree  accli- 
mated in  the  Grindenwald,  an  elevation  of  8180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  sufjfgestions  and  hopes. 

Malojra  -  -  -  5730.    No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot-herbs,  will  spnow  here. 

Splugen  -  -  5630.  The  ele\'atiQn  of  the  hospice  on  mis  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hospice  on  the  Grimsel  m  Oberland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  far  more 
varied  and  luxuriant 

Tchugen  -  -  5900.  At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumex  alpinus, 
a  species  of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  mountain  districts,  for  fat- 
tening swine  in  winter.  The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 
till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over 
which  sttmes  are  placed.  About  300  feet  lower,  the  Sioerian  Pine 
and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance ;  the  seed  of 
the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  This  tree,  the  Pinus  Cembra, 
or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland,  though 
its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  them,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
jnresented,  when  cut  down,  353  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  in- 
crease of  height  is  a  span  in  six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has 
41  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.  When  our  author  visited 
the  ehftteau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 
vvith  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  a  singular  and  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exmded  its  fra- 
grance for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the 
wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  bu^  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  the  winter  festivals :  yet  this  use  of  them  is  considered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  writer  rather  recommends  applying  them 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  a 
valuable  oil  is  extracted  fVom  them,  which  is  eaten  at  table,  and 
might  be  employed  in  manufkcturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  is 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
and  uius  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  cf  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
c<»npost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  Larch  is 
also  a  vduable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
a:ffi)rdtng  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 
times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
several  other  trees,  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fodder,  and  then 
hurled  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Ehn  are  used  in  a  particular  manner :  being  gathen^l  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  ana  ground  to  powder,  and  in  this  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter;  and 
our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal;  an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In  the  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in 
the  sprmg,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  these  foots  may 
prove  useful,  as  affording  hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  same  reason,  we  relate 
the  following  application  of  Sage  {Salvia  giutinosa)  in  the  Ober^ 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  luider  tho  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  them,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor :  by  this 
means  the  unpleasant  insects  that  sometimes  harbour  in  such  situa^ 
tions  are  destroyed,  as  they  get  fiistened  to  the  glutinous  surfoioe  of 
Che  plant 
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Thoiui^h  neither  the  soil  nor  ezpoenre  were  fiivourable,  Larches,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sijr^  feet  high,  grew  here ;  the  Siberian 
Pine  and  common  Fir  also  flourished ;  600  feet  higher,  some  of  these 
trees  were  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probably  the  loftiest 
qpot  1^  which  they  will  vegetate.  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  foimd  here ;  only  some  wild  Medlar  trees. 
None  of  these,  with  the  exception  c^  the  larch,  appeared  degene- 
rated ;  while  on  the  mountains  of  Berne,  forest  trees  grow  stunted ; 
and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 
found. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing ;  and  this  is  invalu- 
able in  a  country  where,  ovriag  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  alwajrs  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  com- 
mon to  pknt  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  and  voung  branches 
aflbrd  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  the 
Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay  with  crampons 
(hooks  to  prevent  them  from  falling)  on  their  feet 

The  grass  is  cut,  not  three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fields  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  bowling-green,  all  the 
inequalities  being  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  as 
in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay  seems  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Iceland,  the  poor  people 
are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scooping  out  the  grass  with  a  clasp-knife, 
fix)m  between  the  mterstices  of  the  rocks.  A  little  below  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  first  Furs, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen ;  whereas  on  the  north- 
em  side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is  2700  ffeet ;  the 
tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  bein^  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fb.  Ericinete  and  Rhododendron  femigmeum  (Jw,  d96.),  commonly 
called  the  Alp  Rose,  do  not  attain  a  greater  hei^t  than  7020  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  com  is  4200 
feet  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldcnn  succeed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1200  fbet 

SvBMBCT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  features,  and 
exhibits  sevenl  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
mountamouf  districts.   Among  these,  the  Ibex  (Copra  Ibex)  (Jig.  309.)  is  the  most  singular, 
«jwv        ^--arf^fcfc.  *"^  deserves  particular  notice.    Although  not  much  larger 

i^^^Bsi  ^'^'^  ^  domestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measunng 
^l^^SL  sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  and  are  so  formidably 
I  ^^J^v  robust,  that  the  observer  wonders  how  an  animal  apparently 
^^^^^^^  so  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
^^tttK^^^^F  ^  ^ch  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  aro  cross 
m^^^^^^^^m  ridges,  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 

^^^^^^^V  the  age  (^  the  animal.    The  Swiss  hunters  assert  that  the 

^^^^^^^^-  horns  do  not  reach  their  fiill  size  until  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  those  of  the  Tjrrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  the  fHghtfiil  regions 
ci  eternal  snow ;  yet  even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their 
adventurous  hunters;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  are  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  for 
iBore  activity,  inhabits  the  same  mountainous  ridges.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  gpat 
fit)m  the  Ibex  has  been  asserted  with  too  much  confidence:  it  rests,  like  many  other  similar 
^MStiooB,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Almne  Marmot  (Arctomys  marmotta)  is  another  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
qoadrapeda.    Although  thick  and  ungraceful  m  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising 
Vol.  n.  « 
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instinct  These  animals  live  among  the  mountains  in  fiunilies,  and  ftmn  mKlcr-groond 
burrows ;  when  they  quit  these  retreats  for  procuring  food,  one  of  the  number,  as  a  guard, 
ascends  an  elevated  spot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  this  sentinel  observes  an  enemy, 
or  any  unusual  object,  he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  upon  which  the  whole  company  run  to  their 
retreat ;  or,  if  too  far,  instantly  seek  a  hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  cleft  or  hole.  Such  and 
80  various  are  the  modes  by  which  Almighty  Providence  enables  its  weakest  creatures  to 
guard  against  dangers  they  are  otherwise  unable  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  lethargy,  during  which  time  thev  take  no  nourishment  The  fiir  is 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  dress.  The  wolves  of  the  Alps  are 
both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  the  foxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 

The  ornithology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  from  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva ;  among  whom  Professor  Bonelli  is  most  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Germany 
are  occasionally  seen ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  the 
Alps  (Jig,  400.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.    It  is  a  noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 

courage  and  sanguinary  nature  or  the  true  falcons,  than 

""'^  of  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  fiom  the  structure  of  the 

bill,  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs.    Its  length  is 

above  four  feet  seven  inches ;  the  neck  is  covered  with 

pointed  feathers,  and  under  the  bill  there  is  a  tuft  of  stiff 

setaceous  feathers,  not  unlike  a  brush.    Its  strength  is  so 

great,  that  it  attacks  sheep,  lambs,  and  young  stags,  and 

even  the  chamois  and  ibex  fidl  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It 

builds  in  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very 

rarely  seen.    A  smaller  species  of  the  same  fiunily,  the 

VuUur  percnopteruSf  although  more  properly  an  inha^ 

Bearded  Yaitora.  bltant  of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  where 

it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  &ce  of  the  country,  so  thinly 

clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  many  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  salmon 

abound  in  the  lakes. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  beixig  not  unfit  for 
the  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober ;  while,  to  fit  them 
for  enduring  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  fi-equently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  lon^  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  large 
size,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  be«n  mentioned. 
The  alpine  Spaniel  (Jig,  401.)  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 

with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  on 
Mount  St  Bernard.  These  beautiful  dogs 
are  generally  two  feet  high,  and  full  six  feet 
lon^;  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  high 
windy  regions  they  inhabit  They  are  kept 
for  the  preservation  of  those  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossing 
the  patiiless  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tains. Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  scour  the  mountains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  fastened  to  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  holdin£r  a  cordial  and 
provisions.  Their  instmct  and  sagacity^are  so 
great,  that  it  is  said  they  will  discover  persons  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigue ;  and  if  too 
exhausted  to  proceed,  they  will  lie  close  to  Uiese  unfortunate  travellers,  to  afibrd  them 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  and  assist  their-resuscitation. 

Sbct.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fully  made  known  by  the  grand 
expedition  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Ciesar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  oi  their  neighbours,  they 
found  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilisation  which 
had  before  been  unknown  to  them. 

During  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  &te  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  being  over-run 
by  the  Huns,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  formed  into 
a  number  of  feudal  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne,  then  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  lasUy  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  havmg  seated  itself  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appendage  of  the  German  empire.    These  invasions, 
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and  this  degree  of  sobjectioo,  were,  however,  chiefly  oonflned  to  the  plain  east  of  the  Aar, 
on  which  are  situated  the  cities  oi  Berne  and  Fribarg ;  while  the  regions  of  the  Forest  Can- 
tons and  the  hiffher  moontain  valleys  remained  in  a  state  of  rude  and  pastoral  independence, 
and  their  vassahi^  to  the  empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  era  of  Swiss  independence  had  been  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  free  cities,  Berne, 
Fribur^,  and  Glarus,  which,  surrounded  by  walls,  began  to  defy  the  power  of  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  emperors,  however,  proceeded  with  discretion,  their  rig^hts  of  feudal  supremacy 
were  not  contested;  but  the  vif^ence  (^Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  c^ 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  most  heroic  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Forest  Cantons,  under  the  impulse  received  from  the  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  IcfDs  struggle  ensued ;  but  the  batde  of  McH^rten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completelv  routed  by  the  mountaineers,  secured  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  honored  years  elapsed  before  a  full  recognition  of  it  could  be  extorted.  A  con- 
fedexacy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engaged  in  wars  anKmcf  themselves, 
and  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acqnhred  a  high  military  reputation,  l^eir  infantry, 
an  arm  hitherto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throo^iont  Europe.  When  Uiey  came  into  collision,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  Fram^  united  and  organising  its  force  into  re^^ular  armi^  the^ 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  the  baUle  with  Francis  L  at  Mangnano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completely  broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  and  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  ^NPeign  invasion,  till  that  great  convulsion 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  and 
entire  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  jmreeented  to  Europe  a  model  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemniffly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  subjection  oi 
Europe.  Thej  pres^ited  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  vm- 
fotre,  and  which  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  theh'  old  and 
venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  a  brave  and 
even  enthusiastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were  finally  triurophant  After  the  acces- 
sion oi  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  tneir  independence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state ; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twenty- 
two  cantons  has  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  the  old  S3rstem,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sbot.  IV.* — PoUtical  Oeograpkif. 

That  free  constituticm,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Fribur^,  and 
some  others,  modified  by  a  large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 
public  offices  was  limited  to  a  few  privileged  fionilies;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pajrs  de  Vaud, 
the  Grisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  rifforoua  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  interior  predominance 
of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up;  but  each  of  the  states  has  a  particular  consti- 
totion  of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  common  tie  of  the  federal  government 

Tlie  Helvetic  diet  consists  (^deputies  from  the  diflerent  cantons,  which  meet  once  a  year. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  ^ve  cantons.  This 
assambly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  the  liberties  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
eooduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
tfaroogh  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  points,  tho  diet,  conscious  of  their  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  c^liged  to  yield. 

The  am^  (^  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proportion  to  its  p^Milation,  is  obliged  to  fiiinish.  From  these  are  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  83,000  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  I&t  this,  though  seconded  by 
the  levte  en  masse  of  a  brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  in  an  unsup- 
ported contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  modem  princi- 
ples of  war,  which  require  the  equal  support  'Of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tiooB,  it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holding  Uiis  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  many  of 
the  great  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one  or  other  of  them.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  the  employment  of  its 
citiseofl  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  force.    This  system  has  long  pre- 
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vailed,  and  is  regularly  authorised  by  the  goveminent  The  number  in  1816  was  estimated 
at  90,000.  The  singular  consequence  follows,  that  these  subjects  of  the  most  democratic 
state  in  Europe,  form,  in  many  cases,  the  main  instrument  in  supporting  the  arbitrary  power 
of  foreign  princes. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

In  the  economy  of  Switzerland,  poverty  must  of  necessity  be  a  promment  feature.  Man^ 
portions  of  its  surface  are  absolutely  inaccessible ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  is 
incapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  conduce  to  the  support  of  man ;  while  even  its 
most  &voured  spots  are  mr  inferior  in  productiveness  to  the  fine  plains  of  the  neighbouring 
regions.  Quman  industry,  however,  is  employed  with  laudable  zeal  in  extracting  from  an 
ungrateflil  soil  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  produce. 

Agriculture  here  is  necessarilv  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  be  produced 
only  in  the  finest  plains  of  the  low  country ;  maize  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2500 
feet ;  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  oidy  in  fiivourable  exposures  be  raised  so  high  as  4400, 
though  there  are  few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  5000  feet  The  country  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  the  supply  of  grain ;  and  its  chief  wealth 
consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are  mown  witn  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
stormy  nights,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  ch&lets  or  rude 
log-houses,  and  call  out  contmually  to  the  cattle,  otherwise  they  would  take  flight,  and  fall 
down  the  precipices.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
many  districts,  particularly  those  of  Glarus,  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  plain  of  Friburg; 
and  their  Gruy^re  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  of  Lombardy.  The 
Swiss  cows  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian ;  nine  cows  producing  daily  a  cheese  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  The  people  of  Bergamo  are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  she^ 
fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of  Mount  Splugen.  Generally,  in  these  upper  districts,  the  owner 
pastures  his  own  little  field ;  and  a  village  in  many  cases  holds  one  in  common.  But  the 
mcreased  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  made  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of 
timber,  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine. 

Manufactures  in  Switzerland  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  for  domestic  supply;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  cotton  manu&cture,  m  some  even  of  its  finer  forms, 
was  introduced  into  St  Gall  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons ;  and  the  looms,  dispersed 
through  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in  plenty,  and  caused  an 
increase  of  population.  In  St  Gall  alone,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  from 
30,000  to  40,000  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  however,  the 
general  and  remarkable  declme  in  the  demand  for  manuftctured  goods  has  thrown  many  out 
of  emplojrment,  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individual  distress.  Geneva 
has  a  long  established  and  still  extensive  manufacture  of  watches.  The  number  of  workmen, 
indeed,  which  in  1782  was  5000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027;  but  the  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  3,000,000  francs,  while  in  1802  it  was  ooly  2,375,000.  The  improvement  of  skill 
and  machineiT  seems  to  have  increased  the  produce,  while  the  number  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in  Locie,  and  other 
districts  of  the  principalis  of  NeufchftteL 

The  commerce  of  Switzerland,  fix>m  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 

consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
its  cattle  for  com,  colonial  produce, 
and  fine  manu&ctures.  Its  central 
position  occasions  some  inland  tran- 
sit trade  between  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  road  over 
the  Simplon,  though  constructed 
by  Napoleon  for  mUitary  purposes, 
produces  very  important  commer- 
cial advanta^s.  A  wonderful  com- 
bination of  mdustry  and  boldness 
has  been  displayed  in  carrying 
roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such 
are  the  Devil's  Bridge  (Jig,  402.), 
spanning  a  fearful  chasm,  through 
which  the  Reuss  thunders;  Uie 
bridge  over  the  Tesino;  the  road 
cut  along  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  Gemmi,  about  1600  feet  high. 
uoTirtiinagc.  Acioss  the  great  and  rapid  rivers 
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Berend  large  wooden  bridges  have  been  constructed ;  but  the  largest,  that  at  Schaffhausen, 
was  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  roads  are  generally  good,  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  where  they  are  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Canals  are  scarcely 
known,  or  indeed  compatible  with  the  structure  of  the  country.  The  one  begun  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  connect  the  lakes  of  Neufch&tel  and  Geneva,  remains  unfinished.  The  two 
cantons  of  Uri  and  Tesino  completed  in  1830  a  very  fine  road  over  the  St  Gothard,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  was  before  only  practicable  for  mules  and  horses.  In  traversing  the  Schellenen, 
it  has  opened  a  winding  passage  through  enormous  masses  of  granite,  so  as  nowhere  to 
produce  anv  laborious  ascent  A  new  bridge  is  substituted  for  the  fiunous  Devil's  Bridge, 
and  the  gallery  of  the  Underloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  opened  a  superb 
route  over  the  Splugen,  with  a  view  of  fiu^ilitating  the  communication  between  Lombardy 
and  the  Tyrol,  from  which  Switzerland  derives  great  advantages. 

Sect.  VI.— OiwZ  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  venr  accurate  census, 
rhe  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  has  been  calcmated  is  1,687,000 ; 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  small.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  by  Ber- 
oooUi  at  1,978,000 ;  but,  by  a  careflil  estimate,  in  the  learned  Prussian  work  entitled  Jiertha^ 
a  is  raised  to  2,013,100. 

As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plam,  honest,  brave, 
and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners. 
Their  find  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  conspicuous,  even  amid  the  necessity  which 
compels  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  It  is 
observed  that  no  sooner  is  the  Ranz  des  Vachet^  a  simple  mountain  air,  played  in  their  hear- 
ing, than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  if  liberty,  ever  since  the  grand 
e|Mch  of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now,  indeed,  the  influx  cS 
strangers,  and  the  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken  down  much  of  what 
was  antique  and  peculiar  in  Swiss  manners ;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  every  mode 
of  turning  to  account  their  temporary  passage  is  as  well  understood  as  in  the  most  frequented 
routes  of  France  and  Italy.  The  manuftcturmg  districts  also  have  undergone  a  great  chan^; 
but  in  the  higher  pastoral  vallejrs  there  may  still  be  traced  much  of  the  origimd  Swiss  sim- 
plicity. 

The  religion  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Schweitz» 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zu^,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino,  are  Catholic :  St 
Gall,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestant; 
though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  Catholics.  The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first 
stricSy  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  the  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great 
measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lic&  The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly  the  most  flourishing 
and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  generallv  difllised  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectual  than  roost  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  Lavater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Sisroondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  literature.  The  great  printing  and  book- 
selling trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  labour^  under  severe  restric- 
tions, has  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  systems  of  education  establi^ed  bv  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  general  fiirms  of  life  are  su^ 
stantially  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  and  especially  in  Geneva,  by  a  some- 
what intimate  conmiunication  with  France. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Oeography 

The  following  taUe  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  diflTerent  cantons,  and  their  population, 
according  to  an  estimate  formed  in  1827 : — 
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Genem  (/^.  408.),  though  a  small  canton,  is  the  most  interestinfr  of  any,  from  the  intel- 
^^Qn  lectual  cultare  of  its  citizens,  and 

^^  the  moral  influence  which  they 

have  exercised  over  Europe,  it 
is  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  bearing  its 
name,  where  the  Rhone,  which 
has  entered  as  a  turbulent  moun- 
tain torrent,  issues  a  broad  and 
pellucid  stream.  Geneva  is  not 
a  handsome  or  well-built  town: 
the  lower  streets  are  shabby,  dirty, 
^"*^*'  and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  four 

or  five  stories  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden  props. 
In  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ;  but  the  Genevans  bestow  their 
chief  study  on  their  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  most  magnificent  views  of 
the  lake  and  the  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
government  of  Geneva  ia  lees  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being  no  longer  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages :  the  aristocratic  party  also  maintain  their  point  of  keeping 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  nighdy,  thoueh  the  last  is  attended 
with  considerable  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capita^  not  only  of  Switzez^- 
land,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Even  the  ladies  attend  lectures,  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The 
names  of  Calvin,  De  Luc,  Saussore,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other  emment  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annals.  Population,  26,()00. 
The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  the  districts  oi  Cabkis  and  the  Fancigny,  belooff 

S>litically  to  Savoy;  but  as  they  are  usually  made  firom  the  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea  of 
witzerland  is  invariably  excited  by  this  mountam  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  ei^teen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vale  of  Cham^mi,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able spots  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fiiUest  display  is  made  of  all  the  features  of  savage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windham, 
but  has  since  been  visited  by  numerous  admirers  of  the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a  lone 
and  narrow  dell,  through  which  the  Aveyron  (Jig,  404.)  dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  and 
404  above  which  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wall, 

Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 
ant mountains.  Numberless  glaciers, 
which  have  descended  in  successive  a^es 
hang  firom  its  sides  in  the  most  varied 
and  irregular  forms.  The  valley  being 
nearly  S^OO  feet  above  the  sea,  Mont 
Blanc  towers  more  than  12,000  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  it,  and  with  its  at- 
tendants of  l)6me  du  Goute,  Col  de  Greant, 
and  La  Cdt»,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles 
or  needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  which 
alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awfiil 
^  ^   ^  range.    By  these  gigantic  objects  Cha- 

Booroe  of  the  AveTron.  ^^^^^  j^  ^  j^  ^^^  enclosed  fix)m  the  rest 

of  the  world.  The  first  object  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoys  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  the  borders  of  the  ^^  sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  fix>m  this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  foet,  traverses  these  rugged 
masses,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoys  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenery.  To  behold,  however, 
Mont  Blanc' in  all  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Breven ;  from  which  this  loftiest  of  the  European  summits  appears  in  full  view, 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  nei^bouring 
summits  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Buet  afibrd  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  few 
daring  adventurers,  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  of  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapproached  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  1760  that  Saus- 
sure,  having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  fimned  the  daring 
conception  of  passing  those  wafis  c^  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  un&thomable  snows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before  him  this 
arduous  path,  or  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repeated  efibrts  were 
made,  but  in  vain,  till  1780,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balmat,  having  lefl  Chamouni  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  tiie  mountain  of  La  Cdte,  happily 
reached  the  summit  at  half  past  six  on  the  following  evening.  At  eight  on  the  ensuing 
morning  they  reached  Chamouni,  with  their  feces  and  eyes  swdled,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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fibtigoe.  SauBBure  tlien  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  On  the  first  of  August,  1787,  he  formed  a  caravan  of  eighteen,  furnished 
with  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instruments  {fig.  405.).    They  left  Cha- 

mouni  at  seven  in  the  morning,  spent 

their  first  night  on  the  mountam  of  La 

C6te,  and  the  second  on  the  D6me  du 

Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 

the  sea.     Next  day  the  declivity  was 

found  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 

that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 

it  with  hatchets;  but  at  eleven  they 

had  reached  the  summit  in  view  of  all 

the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  among 

whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 

sisters  were  observing  them  through  a 

telescope;    at  which  moment  all  the 

bells  of  the  village  were  rung.     The 

travellers  near  this  highest  point  felt 

a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 

A«:eni  of  Mont  Blanc.  ^I^jj^^  extreme  debility,  and  difficulty 

of  respiration.    At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  and 

spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  150  paces.    These  unpleasant  symptoms  have  always 

been  experienced  by  those  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 

Hie  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Mr.  Auldjo^ 

who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  formed  originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  firom  which,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne ;  but  that  state,  imbued  with  aristo- 
cratic ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  acquired 
hr  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  Waadtland,  as  a  subject  state,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained 
its  emancipation,  and  exists  now  as  a  separate  and  independent  canton.  It  occapies  the 
whole  northern  border  of  Uie  Lake  of  Geoieva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  consist  of 
Alps  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upwurd  to  the 
moderate  elevation  of  the  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  are  considered  equal  to  any  in 
Europe ;  and  the  wine  made  firom  them  has  a  very  considerable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capital,  enjoys  perhaps  the  finest  site  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  it  commands  a  fiiU  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  of 
mightiest  Alps,  on  Uie  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awfiil  and  snow*cl^  pin- 
nacles of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attractions,  heightened  by  those  derived  fi'om  the  adventures 
of  Roussieau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  visiters  and  resideutt 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautifiil  retirement  The  town, 
however,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fijie 
Gothic  cathedraL  The  house  of  Gibbon,  and  Sie  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
his  history,  are  visited  by  travellers.  Vevay,  fiurther  up  the  lake,  is  a  somewhat  thriving 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  Lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  the  Castle  of 
Chilloo,  and  the  Clarens  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a  classic  character. 

The  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  fix>m  the  heaa  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
▼alley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  wholly  composes  it  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  picturesque,  and  romantic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  100  mUes  long,  and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  on  the  south  by  the  Italian 
chain,  St  Bernard  (Jig.  406.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St  Gothard ;  on  the  north 

by  the  Schreckhom,  the  Wetterhom,  the 
Urimsel,  the  Gemmi.  The  lower  districts, 
extending  along  the  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
firom  every  wind,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the  centre 
of  Afirica.  Their  plains  produce  gram, 
rich  pastures,  and  even  luxuriant  vines; 
but  these  gifts  of  nature  are  not  improved 
with  the  same  diligence  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud.  Till 
lately  there  was  no  road  by  which  a  car- 
riage or  wagon  coukl  pass,  except  one 
Coovont  of  St  Bernard.  ,  from  the  west,  which,  at  St  Maurice,  is  so 

sUmitened,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  river;  and  the  gate  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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miglit  shut  in  the  whole  Valais ;  hut  Napoleon  fonned  a  magnificent  route  hy  Meillerie,  to 
ieiS  to  his  ffreat  military  line  over  the  Simplon,  which  will  favour  indeed  the  commerce  of 
the  Valais,  hut  will  expose  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  This  territory  is  exposed  above 
all  others  in  Switzerland  to  the  goitre,  that  dreadful  and  disgusting  malady,  which  at  once 
deforms  the  body  and  destroys  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Valais  is  quite  a  rural  district; 
yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  9000  inhabitants,  afibrds  a  market  where  its  pear 
santry  can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  place,  the  Sedunum 
of  the  Romans,  is  picturesque  and  tntique ;  its  castle  is  perched  on  a  pyramidal  rock ;  and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  monastery.  The 
baths  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  the  Gemmi.  They  are  considered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  therefore  frequented,  though  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  acconmiodation  of  the  visiters ;  nor  do  they  find  any  of 
die  usual  amusements  of  viratering-places ;  but  they  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  the  views  firom  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  most  elevated  of  the  Alpine 
nngea. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  fi-om  the  Valab  by  the  great  chain  of  the  central  horns 
or  peajcs,  though  shorn  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  somewhat  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  laborious  pea^ 
santry.  The  southern  consists  of  the  Oberland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  $1500  to  82000  is  esteemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure, 
however,  of  a  redundant  population  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 

The  city  of  Berne  (Jig.  407.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  situated 
Afrr  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  in  a  com- 

manding position  above  the  Aar, 
which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
sides.  Fine  and  ancient  woods 
reach  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  bearing  a  noble  a!nd  even  ma- 
jestic aspect  It  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  town;  yet  its  hand- 
somest houses  and  most  sumptuous 
Berne.  edifices  date  all  since  1760.    The 

Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  church  of  St  Esprit,  the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  amonff  its  principal  public 
buildings ;  while  the  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  the 
magnificence  of  Berne  is  mainly  derived  firom  its  wide  and  lofty  terraces,  commanding  the 
most  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps ;  firom  the  spa- 
cious fountains  by  which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refireshed,  and  firom  the  fine  avenues  of 
trees  which  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  power  of  the  state,  this  spirit  is  still  in 
full  operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  for  office,  even  among  the  nearest  relations,  is 
said  in  this  small  sphere  to  be  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  a  literary  town ;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  are 
attached.     Population  18,000. 

The  region  of  the  glaciers,  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  next  to 
Mont  Blanc,  that  where  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most 
awful  and  picturesque  forms :  the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.    This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  a  rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunn  and  Grindelwald  (Jigr,  408.)  afford  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  viewing.    These  valleys  con- 
tain rich  pastures,  and  a  considerable 
population ;  good  roads,  carried  through 
every  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains.   They  thus  afiford  advantageous 
spots  for  viewing  those  vast  scenes  of 
ice,  snow,  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.    Here  woods 
and  meadows  border  close  on  immense 
glaciers,  which,  descending  from  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
t;»acier  of  GrinMwaM.  1200  square  miles  of  territory.     From 

various  points  are  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  which  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
llie  Jungfirauhom  or  Virgm  Peak,  the  two  Eighers,  the  Wetterhom,  the  Schreckhom,  the 
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Finster-Aar-hom,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Obcasionally  only,  amid  the  clonds  and 
mists  which  float  continually  around  them,  these  mountains  show  the  grandeur  of  their 
forms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  snows  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  scene  is 
rendered  more  awful  by  the  sound  of  the  avalanche,  which,  m  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  like  peals  of  thunder.  Numerous  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 
down  these  immense  steeps ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Staubbach  {fig,  409.;, 

formed  by  the  Luschine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar :  the 
stream  falls  from  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  as  the 
mass  of  water  is  not  veiy  great,  it  spreads  out  in  its 
descent  into  a  species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when 
illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
effects.  Other  fiills  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
are  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staubbach. 
Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  into  the  Valais ; 
that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Alpine  passes.  A  great  part  of  the  road  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  1600  feet  high,  and 
so  smooth,  that  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  can 
be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litier, 
must  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  ffrow- 
in^  giddy  by  lookmg  down  upon  so  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular, but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  ru^^. 
Fall  of  dtaobbach  through  a  woudrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 

Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  &o<ptce,  where  a  man 
is  stationed,  with  an  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaming  travellers. 

The  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  north  of  the  Valais.  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  n^ged  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
chains,  and  in  those  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lofty ; 
their  uj>per  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  from 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  solitarily,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do 
not  exceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of 
Laceme,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  form  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so 
prand  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  oS  aspects,  the 
mterchange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  farm-houses  perched  on 
the  cliflb,  render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  landscape.  Some  of  the  mountams,  firom  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  which  was  realiseJd  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg, 
which  covered  eight  or  ten  leases  of  territory  with  a  chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several 
villages,  with  457  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  efiect'  their  escape.  All  this  ter- 
ritory is  marked  with  spots  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism ;  the  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cantons  to  the  over- 
whelnung  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  re- 
marlcable  is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a  little  lake, 
in  which,  accordmg  to  the  fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself. 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions.  The  Righi,  how- 
ever, though  little  more  than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  by 
travellers.  From  its  southern  position,  between  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  cham  of  snowy 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though 
those  qS  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  front  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretching  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  fh)m  a  cotti^e  recently  erected 
oo  this  summit,  the  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  all  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  ma^itude.  Schweitz, 
the  cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  a 
handsome  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdant  knolls,  embosomed  amid  nigg^  clifi^  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  sound  of 
innumerable  cow-bells,  and  echoing  with  the  tun^  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Lucerne,  on  the 
west,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate,  and 
others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
ancient  and  venerable  structures,  and  its  difi^edt  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the  lak<% 
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are  ccmnected  bj  wooden  bridges  of  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  structure.  The  cabineti 
of  Lucerne  contain  some  interesting  Swiss  antiquities ;  but  the  object  which  especially  attracts 
the  attention  of  strangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  the  bordering  tracts 
of  Switzerland,  which  the  late  General  Pfeffer  spent  a  laborious  life  in  framing.  On  a  scale 
d*  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inches  to  the  height  of  9700  feet,  he  has 
modelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  evwy  valley,  every  mountain  and  mountain 
path,  every  village,  steeple,  and  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  his  eye, 
ma  narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  the  Alps  which  it  has  cost  him  so  much  labour 
personally  to  trace. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  entirely  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  by  the 
high  chain  of  the  Surren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rampart  They 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior,  particularly  that  which 
surrounds  the  little  lake  of  Samen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciers,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roarmg  torrents,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  the  most  graceful  form,  covered  with  woods  and  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  mterspersed  with  rural  abodes,  which  soften  without  impairing  that 
character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  the  capital  of  what  is  called  the  Obwald ;  but  Stantz,  in  the  Nedwald,  is  the  chief 
city  of  the  canton.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south-edst  point  by  its  little 
capital  of  Altorf,  composes  the  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends  to  the  south  over  a 
wild  and  awful  ran£re  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named  Mont  St  Gothard, 
which  was  suppoe^  till  within  thb  half^entury,  to  contain  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.    Altorrhaa  2000  inhabitants.    At  Burglen,  near  Altorf  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  {fig. 

410.)  on  the  spot  where  he  leaped  ashore, 
410  and  escaped  fiK>m  the  hands  of  his  tyrants. 

Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 
canton,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are 
the  deepest  of  any  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation ;  on  the  south,  however, 
the  colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  are 
reflected  in  its  waters,  and  the  dim  forms 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  Uie  distance.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  immediately 
ChaiMlorWiOiMiTelL  above  the  lake,  that  in  1435,  a  whole  street 

fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  sixty 
persons  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  service.  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
victory  of  1300  free  Switzers  over  20,(X)0  Austrians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  the  north-east  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  the  German  border,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  its  mtelligence,  industrv,  and  prosperity.  The  long 
lake  on  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  charactisr  which  marks  the 
scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Its  hills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with  villages,  cidture, 
and  habitations;  nature  appears  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  though  still  to  the 
south,  a  dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  is 
situated  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,000  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  Grerman  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  "  the  learned  ;'*  and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  eca  to  restore  the 
lost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  Uirew  a  lustre  on  its  name.  Li- modem  times 
its  fame  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imaginative ;  and  the  works  of  Bodmer,  Gressner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer- 
land. Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  volimies,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance : 
it  has  also  valuable  collections  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cantons  of  Giants,  St  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  which  extend  alonpf  the  eastern 
fix>ntier  towards  Grermany,  present  a  somewhat  diflerent  aspect  from  those  of  the  west  and 
centre.  They  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  the 
heifrht  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  do  not  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  or  pour  down 
avalanches  or  glaciers  into  the  plains  beneath ;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awful.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  where  the  naked  cfifis  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height,  and  dip  so 
perpendicularl;^  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a  boat  can  approach. 
These  mountain  walls  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  as  they  proceed 
north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  a  great  part  of  St  Gall  and  Appenzell  presents  a 
level  surface.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manu&cture  has  been  introduced  on  a  great 
scale,  and  has  converted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into  weavers  and 
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embroiderera.  For  some  time  a  great  uKsreaae  of  wealth  was  thiis  pn)dooed.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  however,  the  sta^naticMi  of  demand,  and  the  fermidable  rivalry  of  Britain,  threw  a 
great  nmnber  out  of  emplojrment  When  M.  SimcHid  passed  through  in  1817,  he  witnessed 
extreme  distress ;  be^efars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  were  suspected  to  have  died  of 
&mine,  or  at  least  (»%ficient  nourishment  A  considerable  revival,  however,  is  said  to  have 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  Swiss  are 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit 

Amoo^  the  small  capitals  of  tiiose  ttiee  cantons,  St  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  ancient  It  ccmtains  9000  inhabitants.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said, 
from  Icolmkill  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  patron  samt  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  q£  the  ckasics  were  drawn  from  the  archives  <^ 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  throu^  whom  and  its  nobles 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  and  pditics ;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modem  schools,  lost 
its  &me  for  learning.  The  monastery  waa  8npi»reiBed  in  1796 ;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  forrn^'  besag  98!^B60,  and  the  latter  58,000.  Appen- 
zeQ  has  adopted  the  manu&cturing  system  in  its  fii&eat  eartent ;  aad  on  its  limited  territcMry 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps^  it  has  several  steep  summits,  i^ch  command  extensive 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tsrrd  and  Swabia.  The  ponulatioa  of  Appenzell 
is  divided  into  two  quite  di^inct  portions :  the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  the  manu- 
&cturing  and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
nigged  and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  i^ey,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  (uily  &it  four  hours  of 
Hie  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  wad  antiquated  houses, 
with  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  the  silence  and  stillness  which 
nevail,  unite  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Herou- 
ianeum.  Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  in  1508  finom  the  top  of 
the  Glamisk,  a  height  of  about  6000  feet 

Thur;^ovia,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Swabian 
bonier,  is  a  tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  aouth,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  m^ows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  ana  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantati<Hi8  of  pears  and  apples,  from  which 
exceUent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manu&cturee  of  very  fine  linen,  which  are  still  carried 
on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stufllb.  This  territoir,  previous 
to  the  IflSe  revolution,  was  in  a  very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses* 
sions  within  it,  which  they  ruled  bv  bailiffi  with  great  severity ;  and  numerous  loraa  and 
convents  had  seigniorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  litUe  better  than  slaves.  It  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Frankenfeld, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  bailifib,  is  the  capital 

The  city  of  Constance,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thur^au  and  to  Switzerland.  Con^ance,  during  the  miadle  age»,  was  one  of 
the  great  imperiu  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  315,000  souls,  extensive  linen  manu&o- 
tures,  and  a  great  inland  trade,  m  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  the 
great  council  which  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  ecclesiastics,  60,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.  The  Romish  church  was  then  in  its  utmost  height  of 
power ;  the  archduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  the  early  movers  of  the  Reformation,  after  having  appeured  under  a  safe-conduct 
firom  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  stake. 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  the  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished ;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  5000  souls :  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  and  60  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  whose  iron  do(»r9 
turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors  carved  on  them,  is  now  employed  as 
a  yam  market  (xmstance  is,  however,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  name,  called 
by  the  Germans  Ae  Boden  See.  This  wide  expanse  appears  divested  of  all  the  awful 
grandeur  which  marks  the  interior  regions;  but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  shores, 
swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  aspect  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  Although  this  lake 
be  eveiywhere  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  the  deepest  water  of  any  in  Switzerland. 
Schanhausen  is  a  amall  canton,  which,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  or  German  side  of 
the  Rhine,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  capital,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  was  originally  an  imperial  town ; 
its  burghers  extended  tl^ir  possessions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found 
admittance  into  the  Helvetic  League.  The  territory  of  Schafiliausen  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  thickly  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  m  estima- 
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tknL    The  town  of  Schaffhauaen  was  distinguiahed  by  a  magnificent  wooden  bridge  oyer 

the  Rhine,  constructed  in  1758  by  an  artist  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  but  this  celebrated 

erection  was  burned  down  by  the  fVench  in  April,  1799,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  poB- 

session  of  Schaffhausen.    It  is 

still,  however,  distinguished  and 

visited  on  account  of  one  of  the 

grandest  phenomena  of  nature, 

the  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  (fig, 

411.) ;  to  which  Europe  presents 

nothing  equaL    Its  height  does 

not  exceed  sixty  feet ;  but  it  is 

remarkable  for  the  violence  of  its 

fall,  the  sound  of  its  thundering 

waves,  and  the  cloud  of  fbam 

which  it  throws  into   the  air. 

The  human  voice  is  not  heard  in 

its  clofte  vicinity,  and  the  sound 

reaches  to  the  distance  of  six 
FafloftheBhine.  j^^ 

Basle,  or  Basel,  forms  another  fix>ntier  canton,  and  has  also  characters  which  make  it  only 
imperfectly  Swiss.  A  steep  mountain  chain  shuts  it  completely  in  firom  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. The  slopes  of  this  chain,  in  looking  towards  Basle,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Basle  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  always  a  city  of  consequence  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  it  rose  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which 
here  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  placed  at  the  point  of  union  between  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Grermany,  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  distinguished  itself 
likewise  by  a  zealous  cultivaticm  of  literature  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  car- 
ried to  perfection ;  and  the  names  of  Erasmus  (as  a  resident),  Paracelsus,  (Ecolampadius,  to 
which  it  has  since  added  those  of  Euler  and  the  BemouUis,  gave  it  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Basle,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fbrmer  importance,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  great  transit  trade ;  and  forms  an  important  military  position,  firom  its  command  of 
the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  an 
eminent  painter,  many  of  whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  16,000 
inhabitants. 

The  three  cantons  of  Argovia,  Soleure,  and  Friburg  stretch  fh)m  Basle  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  along  the  course  of  the  Aar.  They  compose,  along  with  a  part  of  Berne,  the  great 
plain  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  Uie  Jura,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
great  range  of  the  central  glaciers.  This  plain  presents  not  the  same  dead  level  as  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura,  some  of 
which  rise  even  to  the.  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet ;  but  these  hills  are  green  to  the  summit, 
generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  sunmier  throw  off  altc^ther  their  covering  of  snow.  This 
district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  whence  are  produced  the 
Gruydre  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

The  cities  of  this  district  are  amon^  the  most  important  in  the  confederacy.  Friburg, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  picturesquelv  situated,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  partly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  The  aristocratic  spirit  was  carried  in  Friburg  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the 
magistrates  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  secret  council,  by  whose  invisible  machinery  all  affidrs 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spirit  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  door 
against  new  men  and  new  ideas,  and  opposes  those  modem  improvements  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  Uiough  on  a  contracted  scale, 
have  been  taken  towards  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Morat,  in  this  canton,  a  small 
town  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476  over  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  RaSi;  a  vic- 
tory which,  after  their  long  struggle,  sealed  the  existence  and  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a  building,  containing  the  bones  of  the  15,000  fallen 
invaders,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798,  but  an  obelisk  has  since  been  raised 
to  commemorate  the  event  Soleure  is  a  small  town  and  canton,  governed  by  the  same  aris- 
tocratic spirit  as  Friburg.  The  canton  includes  some  part  of  the  range  of  the  Jura ;  and 
the  Wessenstein,  a  summit  immediately  behind  the  city,  commands,  according  to  f!bel,  the 
finest  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Swiss  mountains  that  can  anywhere  be  obtained.  Aaran 
is  a  small  town  in  the  plain  of  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  irrigated.  Aarburg,  in  the  same  canton,  deserves  notice,  as  the  only  fortified 
town  in  Switzerland. 

The  canton  of  Neufchfttel,  including  Vallengin,  covers  a  long  line  of  the  summits  and 
valleys  of  the  Jura.    This  extensive  ndge,  which  in  a  direction  firom  north-east  to  south* 
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west,  sepantee  Switserland  from  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  height,  nor  exhilnt 
thoee  rugged  and  bn^en  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  grand  an  aspect  It 
rises  in  &e  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a  distance,  a  lofty  wall  The 
summit  commands  the  most  extensive  and  delightful  views  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  being  neither  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
nor  subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  lai|fe  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees ;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  vil- 
la^. The  political  constitution  of  Neufchfttel  presents  several  anomalies :  it  has  lon^  been 
subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  absolute  elsewhere,  but  here  strictly  limited, 
exercising  the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Neufchfttel  has  another  relation,  bv  which  it  forms  one  of  the  confed- 
erated cantons  or  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  this  district  have  long  enjoved 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland  ;  and  they 
accordingly  drew  numerous  emigrants  from  the  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  mSi  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  carefully  cultivated,  but 
manufactures,  especially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interest  The  long  lake  of  Neuf> 
chfttel,  twenty-seven  I7  six  miles,  extends  alonpr  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  mountain  ranges  above.  A  good  deal  of  timber,  floated  down  from  the  heists,  is 
conveyed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bienne,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  NeufchAtel  is  a  small  weU-built  town,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  finely  situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citi- 
sens,  who  imide  a  fortune  of  6,000,000  liyres,  left  the  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  fh>m  which 
It  derives  its  name.  Yverdun,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agree- 
able town.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture,  and  thehr  city  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  in^nious  system.  The 
high  vaJleya  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with 
the  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity ;  yet  they  are  covered  with  a  thrivinfi^  and  industrious 
population,  employed  in  the  making  of'^lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  Siese  valleys  have 
distinguished  Uiemselves  by  many  important  inventions  in  the  latter  art  A  remarkable 
object  near  Locle  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
dark  bottom  of  which  are  three  mills,  placed  vertically  one  above  the  other.  In  the  valley 
(^  Travers  is  Motiers,  celebrated  by  tne  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also 
given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of  Bienne  and  its  island  of  St  Pierre ;  though  it  does  not, 
m  M.  Simood^s  opinion,  display  any  picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  describes  it 

The  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
l%ey  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  being 
formed  into  a  league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  and  the  League  of  the 
House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdic- 
tions. They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  which  is  attained  Inr  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splu^en,  however,  almost  rivals  the  nigged  horrors  of  ^e  valley  of  Schel- 
lenen :  the  lUiine  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A  road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  great  labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  are  rather  a  peculiar  race,  com- 
posed in  a  great  measure  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rhctians,  who  speak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin :  beinj^  compounded  of  the  Latin  vrith  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  mterior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-six  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  small,  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the  original 
seat  of  the  League  of  (jod*s  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containingsome  Roman 
monuments,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  8,000.  Dissentis  and 
Truns,  at  which  latter  the  Grrey  League  was  signed,  are  only  agreeable  and  picturesque 
village& 

The  new  canton  of  Tesino,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  thai  loftiest  ran^  of  the  Alps  by  which  Italy  is  separated  firom  Switzerland.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  about  thu^  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  the  chief  are  Levantiut 
Riviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzcme,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  consequence  of 
their  fine  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  sites  more  ele- 
vated than  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pastures,  indeed,  are  less 
rich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  higher  Alps.    The  whole  country,  however,  and  particularly  the  chores  of  the  great 
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lakes  of  Magffiore  and  Lugano,  with  their  ornamented  islands,  piesent  almost  an  Elysian 
aspect  Yet  £is,  the  most  &voured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  poverty,  an 
indolence,  and  a  neglect  of  culture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland.  The  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  the  latter  reside.  The  people  are  in  fact  of  Italian  origin,  and  never  enjoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant  Their  dirorent 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterwald  and  the  other  cantons,  who  proved  oppressive 
masters.  Under  the  last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  broken ;  and  Tesino  being' 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  may  ^raduall^  emerge  from  its  present  depression. 
The  local  features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  smgularly  beautiful.  The  three  lakes 
of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano,  thoufifh  partly  belonging  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  within  it,  and  they  combine  Alpine  sublimity  wim  all  that  is  soft  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchanting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation :  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italv.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous Alpine  valleys  which  open  into  it  Lugano,  or  Lavis,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  churches  and  convents, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfis,  all  of  which  dis- 
play the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quintals  are  sent  weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  norUiem  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclc^ed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  mountains  of  the  Grisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linzone ;  a  pleasant  small  town,  commanding  the  Val  d* Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  the  St  Gothard.  By  this  road  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1422,  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

GERMANY. 

Germant  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  afiairs  of  that  continent  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geo^rraphy ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dunen- 
sion  and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory.  We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Grermany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and  entire,  only 
exhibiting,  under  the  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sbct.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Grermany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  west  by  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  north  latitude,  5°  and  20°  east  longitude ; 
extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  froin  east  to  west  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,664  German  square  miles,  equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  dififerent  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The  Oerteler  and 
the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhietian  or  Tyrol ese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  From  this  main  southern  bar- 
rier, lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia ;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebirge)  on  the  Rhine ; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony ;  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia. 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet  They  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  Grermany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  north  it  falls  so  low 
.that  dikes  and  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  firom  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  This  very  level  surfiu^e,  and  the  ^eat  extent  of  sand  impregnated  with  marine 
exuviae,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  region  had  emerged  from  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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soDthem  divisioa.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  rugged  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Gennany  is  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  region. 
Its  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  (^  the  south 
and  the  dead  fiats  of  the  north.  The  latter  are  best  fitted  for  corn ;  while  vines  and  firuits 
cover  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  roll  through  Grermany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereififn 
Danube  rises  in  its  fiirthest  western  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due  east  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavana, 
and  Austria ;  and  then  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  course  through  Uennany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  Uhn ;  but  the  current  being  afi;erw8^  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 
intonal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  the  grand  Alpine  boundary 
on  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Eiui ;  but  on  the 
of^weite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north- 
wards. The  great  Dlyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  German,  do 
Dot  enter  the  Danube  till  afi;er  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St  Gothard ;  and  in  approaching  Grer- 
many passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  fiirther  space  it  divides  Ger- 
many fixmi  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  fix>m  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German  tributary  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Mouse,  which  pour  in  large  accessions  from 
the  we^  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  Tlie  Rhine  is  navig&le  firom  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
great  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  bjr  its  tributaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drains  all  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony ;  and  after  pour- 
ing a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Gennany,  flows,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  Grerman  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned  by  Hassel  at  523  miles.  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Havel  bringing^those  of  the  Spree. 
'Hie  Elbe  is  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  Oder,  a  Prussian 
river,  nses  in  Moravia,  flows  through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  enters  the 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  992  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  the  Bober. 
The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda. 
From  that  point,  under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a  course  of  200  miles ;  the  previous 
course  of  the  Werra  had  been  126  miles.  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  formed  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  caUed  by  the  Grermans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in  Germanv ; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Lake  of  Graraa, 
though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small  and  local 
featiues.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  some  haffs,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology, 

L  Primitive  and  transitum  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Germany 
are  the  fbllowmg : — ^1.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart  8. 
l^w»T>i«»ii  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N.R 
4.  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
traiwition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Regensborg,  Amberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berka;  on  the  north  by  the  plains 
of  Thoringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 
stadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Grossenheim,  Grorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and  Breslau ; 
on  the  east  by  the  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ;  and  forming  a  great  con- 
nected system. 

Pritmtive  rocks.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
with  sabordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock :  the  Plutonian  are 
granite,  ayenite,  du;. 
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PartIIL 


Gneiss.  Sometimes  the  felspar  in  the  gneiss  is  in  the  slate  of  kao4in  or  porcelain  earth, 
as  at  Hafiierzell,  on  the  Danube.  Occasionally  it  contains  talc,  or  crystals  of  hornblende ; 
more  rarely  the  mica  is  supplanted  by  graphite  or  black  lead,  or  the  graphite  is  disposed  in 
veins,  as  at  Ha&erzell,  Ruderding,  Langensdorf,  Leitzerberg,  and  Zwiezel,  in  Bavaria;  and 
in  different  parts  of  Lower  Austria.  In  the  western  Bdhmerwald,  the  mica  in  the  gneiss  is 
repkced  by  iron  mica,  small  contemporaneous  veins  of  the  Neptunian  granite  of  the  Schwartz- 
wald,  and  other  ranges.  2.  Mica  slate.  This  rock  exhibits  its  usual  characters ;  is  observed 
passing  into  gneiss,  and  also  alternating  in  beds  with  that  rock. 

Subordinate  primitive  rocks.  Clay  slate,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock,  are  the  princi- 
pal subordinate  primitive  rocks. 

1.  Clay  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica, 
rests  upon  the  mica  slate,  and  also  alternates  with  it.  These  three  rocks  occur  more  or  less 
distinctly  stratified;  and  in  many  parts  in  Grermany,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  from  N.E. 
to  S.W. 


NORTH  PART. 
PRUSSIA. 


MECKLENBURG. 
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3.  Roftock 

4.  Wismar 
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6.  R«hna 
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ANHALT. 
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3.  Thiefelde 

4.  Brackenburg. 

DETMOLD. 
l.Riotela 
9.  Detmold 
3.  Blomberg. 

WEST  PRUSSIA. 
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41.  Traerbach 

42.  Moselle 

43.  Dhaun 

44.  Pruym 

45.  Bitihorg 

46.  Trevee 

47.  Sarrebarg 

48.  Thol«y 

49.  Sanebruek. 

NASSAU 
1.  Weilburg 
2.NKsiau 

3.  Limburg 

4.  Wwehaden 

5.  FrankforL 

HESSE. 
1.  Volkmanen 
9.  Caawl 

3.  Aroben 

4.  Walderk 

5.  G<«mander 
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7.  Eschwere 
a  Rothcnbarg 
9.  Herafeldt 

10.  Alfrfpldt 

11.  Marburg 
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13.  Fulda 
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15.  Hnmburg 
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BAVARIA. 
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BADEN. 
1.  Wertheim 
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SOUTH  PART. 

BAVARIA. 
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2.  JMmuUme,  This  rock,  which  ie  in  the  state  of  marble,  occurs  not  only  in  regular, 
continuous,  and  extensive  beds,  but  also  in  comparatively  short  beds,  many  of  which  are 
sometinies  observed  in  the  same  mountain  following  each  other  in  uninterrupted  succession 
for  miles. 

3.  Hornblende  rocks.  Fine  displays  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Bdhmer- 
wald ;  and  enclose,  as  is  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  repositories  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  There 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  primitive  Neptunian  rocks  of  both  countries.  In  the 
Bdhmerwald  we  find  not  only  the  same  varieties  of  gneiss,  but  also  the  same  subordinate 
beds,  as  occur  in  Scandinavia ;  also  similar  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  containing  many 
diflferent  minerals  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  were  formerly  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  northern  primitive  regicHU  Thus  we  find  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bdhmer- 
wald, in  the  true  primitive  centre  oS  Crermany,  the  albite,  triphane,  pelalite,  tantalite ;  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  that  chain,  on  the  Moravian  frontier,  the  red  and  green  N(»rwegian 
garnet,  the  epidote  of  Arendal,  and  the  same  black  augite  and  coccolite  as  in  Scandinavia. 
Further,  the  malacolite  of  Pargas  occurs  in  the  limestone  of  Zitesch,  and  there  also  the  well- 
known  combination  of  garnet  and  idocrase.  Lastly,  Uie  hornblende  rocks  of  Weissemburg 
contain  epidote  and  prehnite,  those  of  Jamoliz  barmotome,  and  of  Marchendorf  stilbite.  The 
lepidolite  of  Rozena  in  Moravia  occurs  in  a  mass  of  granite  enclosed  in  gneiss;  and  it  is  said 
the  same  locality  afRnrds  also  tin  ore  and  white  topaz. 

4.  WkUesttme.  This  rock  sometimes  encloses  masses  of  gneiss,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate.  It  often  contains  embedded  crystals  of 
garnet  and  cyanite ;  less  fi^uently  of  hornblende,  mica,  quartz,  and  copper  pyrite&  It 
generally  rests  upon  ^eiss,  and  is  observed  passing  into  that  rock,  and  also  into  a  kind  of 
Neptunian  granite.     It  is  a  more  abundant  rock  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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Samoy,  the  toothern  BOhmerwald-gebirge,  oo  the  Austrian  and  Momviaii  ftmtieM;  die 
Alpe  of  Saltzbui;^,  of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  oootain  deposits  of  this  rock. 

5.  Serpentine,  Some  Tarieties  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptnniaa 
strata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

U.  Transilian  roeke,  Neptunian,  l^ese  are  clay-date,  with  quartzo-tal<^  fx  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  greywacke ;  newer  greywacke,  with  newer  clay  slate ;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  date  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  sli^,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywaoke  and  the  talcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deponts  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
timesr  contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c.  The  fossils 
from  the  animal  kmgdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  tnlobites,  or  fragments  of  encrinites  and  madreporites : 
fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites,  amuMxrites,  orthoceratites,  dtc.  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generaUy  calamite& 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupted  beds,  thus  exhibiting  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  LimeBtone  of  the  talcy  quartz  roeke.  This  in  general  aspect  approaches  mare  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciated  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement  lime- 
stone of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  also  differs  finm  it  in 
frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobites,  caljrmenitee,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites, madreporites,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  wheoi  cut,  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  hi^ly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
in  the  Ihnestone. 

4  Flinty  elate  and  Lydian  etane.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  mywacke  and  clav  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnaied  with  silica,  a  &ct  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  aU  these  rocks. 

5.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
in  some  districts  in  the  clay  slate. 

6.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal.  Beds  of  this  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia, 

Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Oranite.  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which  also 
send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  the  granites,  which  are  ccmfined  to  transition  rocks,  and  aflect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tiie  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  The  Alps,  Riesengebirge,  the  EIrzgebirge,  the  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  the  Hartzgebirge, 
afS)rd  examples  of  these  granites. 

Syenite.  This  rock  in  genend  is  said,  in  German^Ti  to  be  newec  than  many  even  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  The  trap  rocks 
connected  with  the  syemte  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

UL  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian,  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frequent  and  abundant  in  Crer- 
many  than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Bforavia,  and  in  other  quarters ;  but  in  insignificant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britain.  The  most  extensive  coal-fields  are  those  in  Silesia. 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  ZwicloLu,  Thrandt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and  also  in  Silesia,  the 
coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  red  sandstone  known  under  the 
name  rothliegende. 

The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 

Magnenan  limestone^  or  zechstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps ;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone : 
the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  ^t  small  quantity  in  the  Alps,  the  limestone  of  that 
range  belonging  to  a  newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  Ivown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
characterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  d 
the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  (Hxxluctus  longispinus  €i  Sowerby,  occur  in  it  Terebratulites 
and  encrinites^  particularly  the  R  ramosus  and  T.  alatus,  cristatus,  lacunosus,  and  sufflatus. 
Impressions  of  flustra  idso  occur,  and  fossil  mytili  and  teUinae.  Fossil  firuits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  variety  of  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  in 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerwald,  Schmalkalden,  Frankenberg,  &c 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  (Germany  into  three  great  systems; 
an  mferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  marls,  the  one  separated 
firom  the  other  by  a  sfreat  limestone  formation  called  the  sheU  limestone,  or  muschel  kalk. 
The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  good  many  interesting  fossil  plants, 
chiefly  conifers  and  ferns ;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  sheUs.  af^vroaching  very  nearly  in  char- 
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acter  to  tboee  of  the  abell  limestoDe  and  upper  fonnntionB,  but,  as  well  as  the  plants,  diflering 
eesentially  from  any  fbasils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  and  lower  formations.  It  frequently 
eontains  salt  and  gypsum. 

8keU  limestone.  This  finmation  is  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Grotha,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtembeig  occur  in  it  J&ger  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animafi:  these  are  plesiosaiirus,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper.    This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on  a 

Sendjd  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias. 
kmites,  and  eqnisetaceous  plants,  resemblii^  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  J&ger)  are  found  in  it. 

Iaom.  The  lias,  marls  and  gijphite  limestone,  with  many  identical  English  fossHs,  are 
seal  in  Wirtembeig,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  <^ 
ichthyosaurus,  tve  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  six  or  seven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  Crustacea ;  eleven  species  of  ammonites ;  twelve  species  of  belemnites,  scaphites, 
nautili  and  numerous  other  shells  commcm  to  the  English  lias,  are  found  at  Banz  near 
Coborg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  Tlie  pentacrmites  briareus  of  the  English  lias  is 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of  England. 

Jbtferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  West^ialica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  pl^s  of  Mixklen, 
mm  m  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  which  tiie  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  cluiracteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many  places  throuffb- 
OQt  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  fer-> 
rughious  sandstones  of  this  fonnation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
hf  superposition  and  fossils. 

MtdUe  oolite,  Jura  limestone.  The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
oenteal  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover;  so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
FVuiconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears'  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species 
of  ammonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rathw  tabular  compact 
lim^tone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solecdiof  stone  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  Uie  Stonesfield  slato  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolito  for-  . 
matioa  in  Ciermany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  the  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  ooUto  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  lag,  Portland  stcHie,  d&e.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Cfreen  sand.  This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  as  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ;  the  former  known 
HI  many  districts  as  the  quader  sandstein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  kalk.  I^e  displays  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz,  where  the 
lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a  highly  ferruginous  rock ;  at  other  times,  a  white  sandstone, 
is  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  depo^  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  the 
Eng^kh  group. 

ChaUc.  This  deposit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
die  great  plain  of  northern  Grennany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
depoots  hi^  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
kgists  maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  aloft  during  the  upraising  of 
tiuese  mountaii^ 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  as  distributed  in  five  great 
basinSf  the  limits  oi  which  are  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  NOTtheni  Germany,  bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  following  towns: — 
Hanover,  Wolfonbuttel,  Magdebuiqp,  Cothen,  Halle,  M^«eburg,  Zeiz,  Gremma,  Grossen- 
hayn,  Bimzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loislau,  and  Proskau ;  and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.    Towards  the  north  it  terminal^  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  B(Aemian  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a  great  circular 
valley. 

a  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin,  including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

5.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria,  and 
the  great  plains  of  Hnnffaiy. — ^These  five  basins  or  hdlows,  now  filled  with  marine  and 
keortrine  deposits,  were  formerly  gra«t  inland  seas,  sitaated  at  difi^rent  heic^ta 
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Plutonian  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  These  are  porphjrries  and  tarape  of  various  kinds, 
which  have  been  sent  from  below  at  different  periods  during  the  fonnation  of  the  secondary 
deposits,  and  also  in  part  so  late  as  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  Fulda,  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirge,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  in  trap  rocks.  Old  volcanic  rocks  also  occur  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

V.  Alluvial  deposits.  These  occupy  great  tracts  of  country,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands^  and  Poland. 

These  are  countries,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  afford  any  character 
so  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
As  may  be  expected  from  their  situation,  the  southern  plants  of  the  country,  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  midland  parts  yield  a  flora  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  and  north 
ofFVance;  the  mountains  to  that  of  Switzerland ;  while  the  northern  parts  bear  a  consider- 
able affinity  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountains  exhibiting  a  highly  beautiful  vegeta^ 
tion,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  Flora  Hungarica  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel ; 
but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader,  and  partake 
of  an  alpine  character. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  zoology  of  Germany  is  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversified  nature  of  its  surface.  The 
]oft)r  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &;c.,  give  shelter  to  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent  The  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Bos  Urns,  if  we 
may  trust  the  zoological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Carpathian 
forests  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  there  and  in  Lithuania. 
Bears,  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  are  still  asserted  to  be  occasionallv  met 
>•-  >•  with.     The  Wild  Boar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  stm  less 

so ;  but  the  Chamois  {fi^.  414.),  once  common  in  Camiola  and 
the  Carpathian  chain^  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remarkable 
animal  inhabits  the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  precipices,  but  does 
not  ascend  to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  alooe 
delights  to  visit :  it  runs  with  rapiditjr  along  the  most  perpen- 
dicmai  ledges,  springing  across  precipices,  and  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  a  steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderful. 
If  pursued  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is  said 
to  pitch  itself  headlong  downward  upon  its  enemy,  and  dash  him 
Chamow.  "^^  ^®  abyss  below.    Notwithstanoing  the  wild  nature  of  the 

Chamois,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  mix  with  the  dcmiestic 
cattle  and  goats,  and  to  be  partially  tameable. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  birds  of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
cinereous  Vulture  (Jig,  415.)  (Vu/hirctncreu*Lin.)  is  principally  found  on  the  lofly  moun- 
tains of  Hungary :  it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
preys  onl^  upon  dead  animals ;  while  the  Imperial  or  Golden  Eagle, 
plentifid  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  prey  only  when  captured  by 
Itself.  The  Ringtail  Eagle,  scarcely  inrerior  in  size,  is  likewise 
met  with.  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  smaller  species, 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  The  great  Black  Woodpecker 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  as  being  the  largest  of  its  genus 
known'  in  Europe ;  nor  is  the  rare  Picus  canus,  or  Grey  Wood- 
pecker, an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  German  forests. 
}  The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proteus  angui- 
nus,  an  enimal  resembling  a  water-lizard,  found  in  the  celebmted 
lake  Zirknitz,  in  Camiola.  Naturalists  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
ion, whether  to  consider  it  as  a  perfect  animal,  or  the  larva  (or  tad- 
pole) of  some  other ;  but  this  latter  supposition  has  since  proved  to 
Vulture.  {jg  erroneous.    It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 

pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eel-shaped ;  on  each  side  of  the  breast  are  three  branchial 
fins,  or  breathing  organs,  of  a  bright  red  colour :  its  eyes  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  small, 
and  seated  beneath  3ie  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  in 
their  improvement  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  been  in  any  great  request, 
yet  the  breeds  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  been  ameliorated  within  ihe  last  hundred 
years.  Most  of  the  German  princes  have  excellent  horses  in  their  studs ;  and  their  stal- 
lions are  generally  chosen  fipom  those  of  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Spain :  fixun  such  sources 
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er  results  mi^t  have  been  ezpectecL  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  German 
9  is  that  of  being  rather  short-winded.  {Ham.  Smith,')  The  conmion  breed  of  oxen  have 
small  or  middle-eized  horns ;  but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
over  Europe  and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  jn  Germany.  The  breeds 
of  sheep  are  stated  to  be  improving ;  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  fur- 
nisfa  wool  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Sect.  IQ. — Historical  Geography, 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Great,  Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con- 
quered W  them.  While  the  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
island  of  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Germans 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  independence.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  ahnost  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  of  which  that  called  the  Hercynian  extended 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Its  surface  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Csesar  as  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  naticms,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  led  by  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
tiieir  authcnity  in  peace,  and  determining  all  things  by  a  general  assembler  of  the  nation. 
Cesar,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  deriv^  ^lo|7  ffo™  their  victories  over 
the  Germans,  and  penetrated  even  a  considerable  depth  into  Uieir  wilds ;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  ahle  to  form  anv  permanent  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
tf  they  could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwhelmed  the 
sinking  empire  of  the  West  The  Saxons  over-ran  Britain ;  the  Franks,  Heruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians  seized  different  parts  of  France ;  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy ; 
the  Vandals  and  Groths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German  nations  thus 
swayed  all  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  upon  their  original  country, 
which  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
conquerors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  OHiquest,  though  onlv 
by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Saxons ;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
weak  and  divided  swav  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces ;  but  the 
name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  attached  to  Grermany ;  and  the  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  Charlemagne. 

The  division  of  the  emmre  into  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,  landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  western  kin^oms,  rendermg  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
princes  temporal  and  spintual,— the  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover ;  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne,—exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus  passed 
flucceseively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg, 
fiirms  a  memorable  era;  that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a  short  interval)  re- 
tained the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  has  rested  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
Ktbiects,  than  upon  any  jurisdiction  which  its  soverei^  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Originating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  was  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government 
The  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  establish  &eir  paramount  dominion  over  all  Germany.  The 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
m  the  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but  emancipated  the 
smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
manic body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

The  rise  of  Prussia,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  p^tical  aspect  of  Germany.  Amid  all  the  independent  states,  Austria  had  alone 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  thus  maintamed  a  paramount  influence.  Prus- 
sia, however,  having  wrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quarters,  was 
enabled  to  treat  wiSi  her  on  equal  terms ;  and  though  Austria  continued  still  a  great  state, 
her  power  over  the  Grermanic  body  was  almost  annihilated. 

lie  French  revolutionary  war  caused  a  mighty  movement  The  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  mighty  reaction,  however,  ensued 
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France  was  driven  completely  within  her  former  bomidaries,  and  Germany,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  contest 
An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  Grermanic  diet :  these  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  those  of  inferior  note,  measures  regard- 
ing the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  tiie  regulation  of  the  press  and  the  universities. 

Sbct.  IV. — PolittccU  Geography, 
The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  .through  the  gr&X 
number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  con^sts,  partly  also  through  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  amon^  them.  It  will  Sierefere  be  requisite 
to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  represented  m  the  Diet,  which  ia  entitled  to  exer- 
cise certain  genend  fimctions ;  and,  next,  the  political  fbnn,  power,  and  relations  of  the  par- 
ticular states. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Germanic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  office  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  €rermany,  as 
well  as  the  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  anse  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  state.  The  number  of  votes  jpossessed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  unifcnm  pro- 
portion. In  the  fiiU  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg,  have  each  four ; 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  Brunswick,  Meek- 
lenburff-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  all  the  rest,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Holstem-Oldenburg,  Anhalt^Dessau,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Anhalt- 
Cothen,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershausen,  Schwartzenburg-Rudolstadt,  HohenzoUem-Hechin- 
gen,  Liechtenstein,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Waldeck,  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Reuss-Greitz, 
Lippe-Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  each  only  one.  Several  of  these  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  matters  relating 
to  those  territories ;  as  the  kinff  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanover,  the  king  of  Holland  for  Lux- 
emburg, the  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  The  full  assembly  t^  tbe  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have 
each  a  vote,  and  the  other  votes  are  respectivley  assigned  to  two»  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
powers  united.  This  committee  prepares  all  the  business  of  the  fiill  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  be  voted  upon.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business 
is  disposed  o(  they  may  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon;  he  professes  himself  only  primus  inter  pares; 
but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  cannot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a  casting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
beinjr  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

[The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  in  1833 : — 
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14,720 
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4,352 
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1,084 
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875 
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4,755 
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9,752 
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Anhalt-Bemburg 
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Schwartzenburg-Sondershausen 
Schwartzenburg-Rudolstadt . . . . 
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Liechtenstein 
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Lippe-Dctmold 
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363 
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340 

40,000 
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36,000 

384 

51,767 

448 

60,000 

117 

15,500 

426 

39,000 

53 

5,550 

153 

25.000 

453 

58,500 

436 

77.500 

213 

25.500 

459 

56,000 

138 

23,000 

113 

55,000 

122 

47,000 

78 

49,000 

134 

154,000 

17 

2,800 

251.412 


36^403,879 


SuBSBCT.  2. — The  Austrian  Empire, 

The  empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  bat  by  its  pomei 

within  and  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general 

Europe.    By  the  last  war,  indeed,  it  lost  the  Netherlands,  a  rich  and  important 
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thouisii  too  nrach  detached  fiom  the  l-est  But  bf  means,  tawftd  or  nnkwihl,  it  obtained 
acccaptonB  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent;  and  its  posBesBioos  are  now  formed  into  a  vast, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  ot*  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  Lower 
Aostria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  S^oia,  Carintbia;  and  the  Tyrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wr^ted  by  successive  partitions,  and  to  which  it 
ffives  the  name  of  Gallicia;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  and,  in  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  oeen  united  under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kinsdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  are  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of**  the  Hereditary  States."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Turkey  and  Russia ;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Prussia  iui  Saxony ;  on  the  west  chiefly 
hf  Havana,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
^ates.    The  whole  territory  amounts  to  258,000  square  miles. 

The  lUlowing  is  Professor  Bohrer's  estimate-  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826,  to 
which  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  CoL  Tiauz : — 
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5,401 

968 

1,558 

0348 

3,539 

11,120 

11,994 

3,673 

6,049 

11,005 

9,566 

715 


73,075 


548,543 
49.175 
96.689 
167,019 
163,050 
974,997 
541,074 
988,905 
633,700 
1,096,007 
956,689 
89,669 


4,131,999 


1896. 


4,937,301 

333,119 

789,835 

1,191,9M 

834,505 

8,008,970 

3,098,506 

1,968,713 

4.893,488 

9,471,963 

9,000,015 

907.453 


31,664,401 


1839. 


4,979,764 
399,797 
776.300 

1,136,500 


9,031.136 
3,748,361 
1,994350 
4.385,606 
9.659.666 
9,087,SB6 
993,315 


38,134,037 


According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (1825)  is  composed  of  Sclavooians  14,200,000; 
Ifagyars  or  Hungarians  4,900,000;  Germans 6,300,000;  Italians 4^00,000 ;  Wallachians 
1,800,000;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigeuner),  Greeks  and  Armenians — ^In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  authOT,  there  are  about  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics; 
2,800,000  Greek  Catholics;  1,500,000  Greek  Church;  2,700,009  Calvinists  and  Lutherans; 
450,000  Jews;  50,000  Unitarians,  dtc.  If  we  except  the  mountain  holders,  the  whde 
empire  cnjqjrs  the  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  com,  wine,  sUk,  and  other 
valuable  articles  in  the  highest  periectioii.  Except,  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia 
and  SilesuL,  and  the  Alpine  tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  <k  which  it 
is  SDsceptiUe.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
oarian  population ;  partly  to  the  obfliructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  finreign  commerce ; 
hr  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  great  riven  which 
roll  through  the  territory,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
semi-barburous  states,  befture  they  reach  the  sea. 

For  the  same  reasons,  none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  ^manu&cturing  countries, 
though  m  all  those  ncfth  of  the  Alps  linen  is  &bricated  to  a  great  extent  But  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Euro^.  The  salt  mines  of  Pdand  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the  others  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver, 
lead,  tin. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute.  Ori- 
ginally the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic body ;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  kin^  <k  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  11.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  he  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Friuli 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch ;  and  their  assemUage  is  only  fiir  form's  sake,  or  for  giving  assistance  in  some 
secoodary  branches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a  share  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives;  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent  Hungary  um  the  TVrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  alwa^  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  aristocratical, 
the  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to  personal  bondage.  This  was  the 
case  also  in  Austria  and  €rallicia  till  1781,  when  slavery  was  abolidied  by  Joseph  11.  The 
states  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  knights,  and  representatives  of  the  firee  cities. 
In  the  Tyrol  alone  there  is  a  house  of  peastnts. 

VouU.  6 
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Jnstiee  is  admuufltered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  fi)nned  by 
Joeeph  n.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Francis  IL  in  1611-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resort  are 
conducted,  not  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ;  and  in  the  country  by 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  district  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col- 
leges of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  miances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  statements 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1819,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  from  Upper  Aus- 
tria, 19,800,000  florins ;  Lower  Austria,  5,200,000;  Saltzburg,  800,000 ;  Styria,  6,000,000; 
Carinthia,  2,500,000 ;  Camiola,  2,200,000 ;  littorale,  2,000,000 ;  Tyrol,  4,500,000 ;  Bohemia, 
19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  8,000,000;  Gallicia,  10,000,000;  Hungary,  20,000,000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  lunits,  500,000;  Daknatia,  500,000;  Lombardy, 
9,000,000 ;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arises,  1.  from  land-tax,  which,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commodities, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000,000.  3.  The  royal  monopolies ;  a 
copious  source,  which  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000.  4.  The  imperial  domains, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000,000,  but  the  net  revenue  arising  from  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  yield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  still  greater 
uncertainty.  Hie  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
the  revenue  can  well  support,  thouj?h  Hassel  rejects  as  extravafant  Lichtenstein^s  estimate 
of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are  estimated  at 
54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  men ;  185,400  in&ntry, 
38,400  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers;  of  pionec^  invalids,  the  tranisport  service, 
&c.,  20,600.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  landtoehr;  which  in 
1811  were,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
Styria  and  Clagenflirt,  6650 :  and  Gallicia,  21,500 :  making  in  all,  71,510 ;  but  the  amount  is 
now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
often  the  insurrection  levy,  1^  by  the  nobles,  who  in  the  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellently  of  cavalry, 
both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  brre^lar  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  other  tribes  from  the  military  fix>ntier.  Her  iiSantry  is  also  respectable :  there  is 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both  with  France  and  Prussia;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her 
strength  with  surprising  rapidity  firom  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  fiiigates,  and  twenty-four 
sloops ;  and  she  maintams  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

SuBsvcT.  3. — Kingdom  of  Prussia, 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  ainong  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  which 
ranked  as  elector,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsuccessfiil 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  effi>rts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  L  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  m  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  the  extension  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  he 
wr^1;ed  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provmces.  By  the  partition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only  extended,  but  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  po6session&  In  1806,  the  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  pros- 
trate the  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  m  Russia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurp- 
ingpower,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
nect them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territory  of  Branden- 
burpf,  of  Silesia,  except  a  comer  left  to  Austria,  and  oH  Pomerania,  of  which  Sweden  is  now 
entu^ly  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfiirt  In 
Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Munster,  and  Arensburg ;  on  the  Rhine,  Du^ldorf,  Cologne, 
Cldves,  Coblentz,  and  Treves.     Beyond  Germany,  she  has  the  original  duchies  of  East  and 
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West  Prussia,  from  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switiserland,  she  has  the  principality  of 
Nenfeh&teL  In  Poland,  she  has  only  the  province  of  Posen ;  for  Russia,  in  rewiurd  of  her  own 
serrices,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  ibrei^  possessions,  with  the 
eastern  Grerman  territories,  form  nearly  a  connected  kingdoni,  which  comprises  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  form  a  detached 
western  portion,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxonv. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
with  its  population,  in  1827: — 
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The  productions  of  this  large  territory  are  as  various  as  its  constituent  parts.  According 
to  Hofimann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  42,767,000  are 
iraUe;  432,000  garden  ground;  54,000  vinepird;  20,486,000  pastun^e;  25,754,000 
woods ;  18,322,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  Irom  it  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows:  arable,  50,656,000  riz-dollars ;  pasturage,  19,652,000;  woods,  6,500,000; 
g^ens,  2,782,000;  wmes,  300,000;  fishery,  740,000;  hunting,  745,000;  in  all,  81,304,000 
riz-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,(X32,600,000  rix-doUars.  Prussia  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  manu&cturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are  highly  distinguished : 
its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine  &brics  of  ^ass  and 
porcelain.  In  1805,  the  whole  manu&ctures  of  Prussia  were  valued  at  84,790,000  rix- 
dollarB,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

The  constitution  of  Prussia  haa  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  mcHiarchy.  The  old 
states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  great,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subiects  to 
take  arms  against  France,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a  firee 
coQstitntioQ.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  he  suffered  a  series  of 
yoirs  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  fiilfilment  of  this  engagement 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  shape  been  executed. 
Separate  provincial  states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kin^om, 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
Their  jurisdiction,  ^wever,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate 
any  project  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  them  by  the  king. 
Their  debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  aj^ 
no  new  tax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  sup- 
ported the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  suppression  of  popular  infiuence,  and 
limiting  the  liber^  of  the  press. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  in  a  great  measuro 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  neighbours  of  more 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  76,000,000  florins  (7,980,000/.). 
Of  these.  East  Prussia  produced  8,100,000 ;  West  Prussia,  3,750,000 ;  Posen,  3,100,000 ; 
Brandenburg,  9,000,000 ;  Pomerania,  3,000,000 ;  ^esia,  13,500,000 ;  Saxony,  10,417,000; 
Westphalia,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  15,670,000.  In  1829,  the  receipts  were  stated  at 
50,796,000  rixdollars  (about  8,889,000/.).    The  following  were  the  chief  sources :— Do- 

tThe  popalatloii  is  etUmatcd  to  have  riaen,  in  1838,  to  13,842,000.  *Lately  merced  into  the  oUwr  Sileaian  diatricta. 
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mains  and  ibre0t8»  6,824,000;  mines,  1,000,000;  posts,  1,100,000;  lottery,  684,000;  mono- 
poly of  salt,  4,788,000 ;  land-tax,  9,657,000 ;  income  tax,  6,368,000 ;  licenses,  1,796,000 ; 
customs  and  excise,  18,738,000. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  puhlic  debt,  10,937,000 ;  pensions,  3,158,000 ; 
war,  22,165,000;  fbreign  afiairs,  586,000;  the  interior,  4,883,000;  eoclesiaetical  and  me- 
dical afiairs,  2,347,000 ;  justice,  1,823,000^  provincial  administrations,  1,830,000. 

Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modem  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure ;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,000,000 
or  70,000,000  of  rix-ndoUars.  This  burden,  Frederick- William  in.,  by  a  strict  economy,  had 
in  a  great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  large  funded  debt,  which,  including  the 
foreign  loans,  amounts  to  160,000,000  rix-doUars  (25,S)0,000{.),  besides  a  floating  sum  of 
18,000,000  or  20,000,000. 

The  Prussian  army,  its  hi^  disciplme,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  always  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstanding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  &tal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  Blucher,  were  comi^etely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
Frederick  L,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  ofScer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  greater, 
thmgs  might  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
sists of  t&e  parts;  the  standing  army,  the  landwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  finrmer  is 
composed  of  141,043  men,  of  which  17,908  are  guards;  82,938  in&ntry ;  19,647  cavalry; 
13,500  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruit^  by  conscription  fixun  the  class  of  young 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  yearr 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  wi&  Mr.  Sherer,  that  **  this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a  curse,"  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  for  life 
to  the  army.  The  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  firom  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  btms ;  the  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty ;  the  seccmd, 
those  who  have  retured  firom  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  war ;  but  in  peace  only  durinff  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  callea  out  to  be 
trained.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  first  ben  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  army;  the 
second  remains  at  home  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  Umdwehr  consists  of  227,000  of  the 
first  ban,  and  180,000  of  the  second  ban ;  making  the  whole  war  establishment  530,000. 
The  Usndsturm^  consisting  of  all  not  included  in  me  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during 
war ;  yet  not  against  the  enemy,  being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
security. 

A  maritime  force  has  ne^r  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  possesses  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea^soast 

SuBSBCT.  4 — Smaller  States. 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  v^ill  h^  be 
delin^ted,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  minor  ones  to  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  section. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ;  she  was  once  the  successful 
rival  (i"  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  prmces  seated  on  the  imp^ial  throne.  Napoleon, 
in  the  view  of  emi^oying  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  invested  him  witii  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confederacy  against  the 
French  emperor;  m  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  possesses  a  territory  of 
1437  German,  or  about  31,000  Ikiglish,  square  miles,  which  m  1830  was  divided  and  pec^led 
as  follows: — 
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The  king,  m  1818,  fiilfiUed  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  moderately 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers :  the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  the 
high  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church;  the  second,  of  deputies  finxn  the  smaller  land- 
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holderB,  the  citiee,  the  mmor  clergy,  and  even  the  nnif endties.  They  meet  only  once  in 
three  years;  hut  they  enjoy  the  ndl  privileges  of  such  a  body;  since  no  new  law  can  be 
OLBsed,  no  new  tax  imposed,  without  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  revenue  of 
Bavaria  amounted  in  1830,  to  29,200,000  florins,  of  which  5,500,000  arose  firom  land-tax ; 
3,500,000  from  house  and  other  direct  taxes ;  customs,  2,000,000 ;  excise,  AfiOOfiOO ;  2,000,000 
firom  Crests;  7,000,000  from  royal  domains  and  rents;  2,000,000  firom  mines  and  sait  mo- 
nopoly ;  352,000  finom  the  post-office ;  1,200,000  firom  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  28,400,000  florins;  of  which  3,005,000  were  for  the  royal  house  and  court;  8,000,000 
for  the  army;  1,250,000  for  religion;  1,270,000  for  roads  and  bridges;  750,000  for  public 
instmctioQ ;  1,240,000  for  ministry  of  the  interior ;  1,708,000  for  justice ;  152,000  for  public 
health :  pensions,  4,500,000 ;  public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  8,355,000.  The  regular 
army  consists  of  46,341  men:  of  which  29,232  are  in&ntry  of  ue  Unhand  7334  light  infimtry; 
6406  cavalry,  3357  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  landwehr  for  internal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Crerman  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Napoleon  not  cxily  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He 
adhered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerfiil  benefiictor,  on  whose  Ml  he  was  not  oi^  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former  possessions. 
The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7200  square  miles ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quite  absolut^ 
but  has  old  feudal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
tax».  As  they  represent,  however,  only  the  privileged  wders  and  the  corporations,  the 
peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  the  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
36,000,000.  The  army,  which  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  m  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Wirtemberg,  originally  a  secondary  Crerman  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its  kindly 
rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7500  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  1,562,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  the  king  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the  states, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  assembled  every  two  years, 
and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  has  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  27,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  infimtry ,  3600  cavabry, 
and  2500  artillery. 

The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Grermany,  ci  which  they  are  only 
appendagea 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  electoir  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Lnneburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
tnce.  It  has  always,  however,  been  held  as  politicairy  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  BtiUm  those  of  a  Hanoverian.  Britain  may  make 
war  with  all  the  wwld,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  firequently  drawn  England 
mto  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,550,000.  There  ^ure  provincial  states  in  its 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  with  the  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
ever, are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  often  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citizens.  The  revenue  is  10,800,000  florins,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  an  amioal  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  are  cavalry ;  besides  a  landwehr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  inc(»porated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
kxal  gec^raphy 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  products  of  the  industry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  are  of  large  amount.  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  irance,  and  the 
delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  or  with  great  diligence,  thon|rh. 
not  altogether  on  the  extensive  scale,  or  wim  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  Brituh 

*  [By  the  constitution  of  1831,  tbe  reprMeBUttkm  of  the  nnan  proprieton  and  pearanti  in  the  Lower  fioi 
|>r»vMled  for.— Am.  Bo.] 
Vol.  II.  8*  M 
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farming  so  succeflsfbl.  The  cultivatora  are  mostly  little  fiurmera  or  little  psoprietora,  who 
till  the  groand  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  in  all  the  Teutonic  states,  constitute  a  class 
called  bauer,  or  peasants.  The  improved  processes  of  this  important  art,  however,  are 
making  their  way,  though  slowly.  The  plough  is  the  universal  instrument  of  cultivation, 
except  in  some  of  the  mountain  tracts  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  spade  is  used. 
The  herse  in  the  north,  and  the  oz  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage.  Field 
after  field  spnreads  usually  in  an  apparently  boundless  expanse,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Westphalia  and  Holstein,  where  hed^  are  interposed  to  divide  them. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  food 
of  the  greeX  body  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of  excellent  quality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general;  and  maize  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districta  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  northern  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  Germany  is  a  corn-exporting  country;  for  though  Lower  Austria 
receives  grain  from  Hungary,  and  Silesia  firom  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the  northern  part9 
Co  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it  Garden  vegetables  are  reared 
most  sedulously,  and  in  great  perfection ;  the  cabbage  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  sauer 
hraut,  is  an  object  of  exportaticm.  Other  useful  articles  are  not  wanting.  Flax  is  raised 
in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manu- 
facture, there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a  native  German  plant,  are  pro- 
duced, especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
internal  consumption.  Rape  is  also  a  production  peculiarly  German,  and  vast  Quantities  of 
rape  oil  are  usea  both  in  manufacture  and  for  lamps.  Much  oil  is  also  expressed  firom  other 
vegetable  substances ;  yet,  as  Germany  does  not  produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import 
boUi  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  countries  which  participate  in  the  nc^ern  whale- 
fishery. 

Germany  enumerates  wine  among  her  prodncts,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
southern  districts,  as  far  as  the  51st  degree,  produce  it;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agreeable 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in  much  request  abroad. 
Hassel  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,000,000  eimers ;  of  which  quantity 
4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixth  of  what  France  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  importation  firom  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The 
wine  made  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  of  little  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  respect  to  live  stock,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  which 
Hassel  computes  that  8,000,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the  most  favourite 
food  of  the  Germans,  who,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  even  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a  large  export  trade  to  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  both  of  live  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages ;  nor  does  any  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  these  German  supplies.  Homed  cattle  also  form 
the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol  In  the  great  ncorthem  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  except  m  East 
Frieriand,  Holstein,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  jrield  milk  more  abundantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quali^.  Cattle  are  impcnted  fix)m  Poland  and 
HungaiT,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  dried  meat  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hassel  estimates  tlie  collective  number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at 
from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.  According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 
proportions  are,  for  Austria,  2,600,000;  Prussia  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  1,328,(M);  Saxony, 
710,000;  Westphalia,  508,000;  Wirtemberg,  600,000;  Baden,  838,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germany  is  s\ippoeed  to  contain 
nearly  2,000,000  horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong  and  usefiiL  They 
are  particularlv  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  for  that  purpose  are  sent  into  France  and 
the  Netherlands;  but  the  German  states  cannot  keep  up  theu:  light  cavalry  without  impor- 
tation from  the  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  uie  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses 
with  merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
even  to  have,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  m  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a  war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  full  third.  Bees'-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Reformation,  by  dhnin- 
ishing  the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  ftllen ;  yet  Lusatia,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  is 
wanted  for  Germany  itself 

The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  are  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
its  sui&ee.    They  are  m  every  description,  and  for  every  use.    It  is  complained,  however, 
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that,  of  late  yean,  great  neglect,  combined  with  profbae  conaomplion  of  wood,  either  for 
huniry  or  manafactore,  haa  considerably  diminiahed  the  abundance  of  this  article,  which  has 
risen  in  many  places  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  its  former  price.  Still  a  great  quantity 
is  carried  down  the  riTers  to  the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes  are  made 
in  the  forests.  -  Recently,  the  German  princes,  considering  that  the  mines  and  many  of  the 
manu&ctories  depend  on  a  supply  of  wood,  have  made  regulations  to  prevent  its  Mranton  con- 
■omption,  and  to  ensure  fresh  plantations.  They  have  even  formed  institutions,  and  founded 
lectures  in  the  universities,  for  teaching  the  management  and  promoting  the  growth  of  wood ; 
00  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  so  much  is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supfrfy  of  this  valuable  article. 

In  manu&ctures,  Gtermanv  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  she  once  held. 
Formerly  the  Hanse  towns  clothed  all  the  north ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  industry  has  been 
awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  France,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying those  countries,  has  been  inundated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linens..  Even  this  is  a  recent  branch,  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Ro- 
derick the  Great  and  Joseph  IL  A  great  temporary  impulse  was  given  bv  Napoleon's  con* 
tinental  system,  under  which  all  importation  fiom  Britain  was  prohibited  Cotton,  in  par- 
ticular, then  rose  into  extraordinarv  activity,  and  the  whole  EIrzgebinre  became  one  cotton 
factory.  After  the  general  peace,  however,  and  the  opening  of  the  European  markets,  thu 
artificial  industry  was  found  incompetent  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  the  British,  whose  superior 
skill  and  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Germans  in  every  market  On  the  other 
hand,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  German  rivalry  to  undertake  the  supply 
of  linen  to  the  colonies,  the  best  market  for  that  article.  She  made  petX  projgresB  also  in 
the  culture  of  flax,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  jram,  both  which  commodities  the  Sritish  manu- 
facturers had  been  accustomed  to  import  from  Germany.  That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manufiictures  had  received*  but  saw  them  reduced  to  a 
more  depressea  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  wh^re  many  very  fine 
fiibrics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,000/. ; 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  bttle  less  amount;  and  in  Lusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fiibiicated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufiusture  is  very  flourishing ;  and  Germany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeches, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  equipment  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection,  ^e  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  China.  German  tobacco- 
pipes  are  also  distinguished.  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world ;  nor  is  the  manu- 
nctnre  confined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extend  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  roost  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  &brics,  as  alr^y  observed,  have  nearly  &llen  to  the  ground,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  minor  articles :-» 
sugar  refineiy,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  and  wood- 
work toya  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  fbnned  into  corporations,  and  are  very 
skilful,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery  they  claim  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  souroes  of  wealth  in  which  Crermany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  m  Europe.  Nowhere  has  tiie  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remar^cable  variety :  gold ;  silverf 
not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Hungary 
be  included;  mercury  ana  cobalt,  also  superior;  iron  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quiuity, 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden ;  lead  and  tin,  umrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Stjrria  and  Ctf^ 
rinthia,  Sileda,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanover.  The  entire  products  of 
German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks;  silver,  123,000  marks;  cop- 
per, 39,000  cwt ;  lead,  191,200  cwt ;  tin,  7960  cwt ;  iron,  2,400,000  cwt ;  mercury  and 
einnaber,  13,960  cwt ;  cobalt,  16,500  cwt ;  calamme,  82,800  cwt ;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt ; 
bismuth,  1500  cwt ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt ;  manganese,  1800  cwt ;  salt,  3,150,000  cwt ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  flrran  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  She  was,  after  Italy,  the  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived ; 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times, 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German 
writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the  want  of  umty  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  states 
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into  which  their  country  is  split,  which  deprives  its  ships  of  a  national  flag,  and  of  a  power- 
ful protection  while  navigating  remote  seas.  Their  shipping  is  chiefly  conflned  to  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 
their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that  con- 
tinent Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 
commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets ;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  more 
industrious  than  herself  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  by  the  maritime  powers  &om 
any  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look  upon  the  great 
population  of  Germany  as  aflbrdinff  a  market  for  their  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  their 
colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  injurious  to  her  internal  trade,  which 
would  odierwise  be  immense.  Each  petty  prince  thinks  only  of  promoting  his  own  separate 
interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territory.  A 
boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations : 
the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty-three ;  on  the  Elbe,  thirty-twa  The  Danube  and  the 
Oder,  the  one  passing  chiefly  through  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  those 
of  Prussia,  are  more  free ;  but  unfortunately  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 
afllcxti  the  same  scope  for  traffic  Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  great  measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  the  navigation 
01  the  Grerman  rivers.* 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  moet  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  excelling:  grain;  salted  provisions,  especially  hams;  live  cattle  and  hogs;  tim- 
ber; iron  and  steel;  lead;  salt;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags;  some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe ;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  In  return  fbr  these  essential  articles,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  manufitctures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  East  and  West ;  also  dye-stufls,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk,  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  general 
account  appears  to  be  kept ;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a  dread  of  the  imports 
exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  from  an  unfiivourable  balance. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under  which  it 
laboors,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  though  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Its  navigation  is  so  difficidt  that 
vewels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  draped  along  by  horses ;  rapids  and  cata- 
racts obstruct  it  in  several  places ;  and  its  tributaries,  the  Inn  and  the  Ens,  descend  only 
from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a  triple  navigation,  the  ships  of 
Ulm  unlading  their  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  through  Hungary.  The  Rhine  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
from  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicating  by  its  great  tributaries 
with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  which  go  up  as 
fiir  as  StrasbuTg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  constantly  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receivirij^  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  Spree 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to  Hamburg  the  productions 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  this  channel. 
The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  raaj^nitude, 
are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embden. 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Grermany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  those  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
for  France  and  the  Netherlands;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland, and  the  North;  and  also  fbr 
the  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  for  Italy.  There  are  smaller  fiiirs  at  Naumburg, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg;  and  a  most  extensive  trade  exists  without  fairs  at  Vienna,  Au^ 
burg,  Nuremburg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Throu^  these  diflferent  channels  is  carried 
on  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  great  foreign  land-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italv,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  NeUierlands. 

danals  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany,, 
though  no  country  affi>rds  greater  scope  for  them ;  as,  by  joining  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicate.  To  such  under- 
takings, indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discouragement  A  fow 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstein 
canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 

*  [A  commercial  league,  has  lately  been  formed  by  the  principal  Btat^  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  for  the 
parpoM  of  relieving  internal  commerce  from  the  restrictions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  numerous  cub- 
toms-barriara  of  the  different  powers.  The  parties  to  this  league  Bgree  to  the  suppression  of  all  duties  upon  the 
internal  commerce  between  their  respective  territories,  and  establish  a  common  flrontier,  with  a  common  rate  of 
duties,  in  reference  to  their  external  commerce  with  other  states.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Saxony, 
tke  Saxon  duchies,  the  HesMs,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  several  small  states  have  already  joined  this  league,  whicit 
thus  comprises  a  population  of  about  twenty  millions  and  a  half.— Am.  Ed.] 
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North  Sea ;  the  Planen  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  serving,  with  Frederick- WiUmm's 
canal  firom  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  of  northern  Germany,  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.  The  Vienna  canal,  completed  to  Neostadt,  is  intended  to  c(Hmect  the 
Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 

Sect.  VL— CtwZ  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Germany,  acccnrdinff  to  official  data  collected  in  1818  by  the  Diet, 
amounted  to  30,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a  certain 
increase ;  in  1830,  a  careful  estimate  in  the  Bulletin  UrUversel,  from  the  works  of  Ciome, 
Mohl,d&c.  rates  it  at  34,893,000;  and  m  1833,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  36,500,000.  They 
inhabit  2433  cities,  2071  market-towns,  and  68,619  villages  and  &rms,  independently  of  single 
bouses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  Fiance  and  England,  in  which  the  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization  of  the  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  so  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and  Scla- 
vcnian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  families.  High 
and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and  particu- 
hriy  by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Germans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches.  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Germans  are  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  races 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  oonstitut«i  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Mwavia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
kborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  social  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into,  or  blend- 
ing with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hold 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
'Hiey  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  noUes  are  those  who 
eitiier  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  fiunily.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobility,  who  must 
be  aUe  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  short  ndbility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns  or  as  imperial  cities,  coa^ 
tain  a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princes 
aid  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  displi^ 
rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  ferms  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courts.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  thev  have  prodoceid  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds ;  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofry, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  pe<^e,  has 
many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest-working  nation  in  Europe ;  slow, 
heavy,  and  laborious ;  and,  through  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  are  simple  and  domestic ;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
mtercoorse,  their  manners  are  somewhat  plain  and  homely ;  and  Grerman  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident 
that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  high  fancy ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  ma^  add  the  univeisal  taste  fer  the  highest  class 
of  music.  The  character  of  the  Germans  is  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  wars 
which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  *'The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  **in  the 
cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  bootpheels,  and 
tbe  measured  tread  of  stately  soMiers :"  hence  the  military  character  is  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  sprung  up ;  and  within  it  were  carried  on  the  most 
finrmidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country. 
Speaking  generally,  Uie  whole  south  ma^  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant 
Of  the  greater  states,  the  Catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleratkm  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  profession.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,600,000, 
the  Protestants  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  literature  and  science,  Germany  has  been  particularly  distinguished,  and  is  perhaps  the 
;  learned  and  reading  country  in  the  world.    Her  writers  exhibit  that  character  of  hard 
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and  somewhat  mechanical  labour,  which  distin^ishee  her  workmen  in  other  departments. 
'Diey  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ;  while  they  wont  some  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
abstract  science,  they  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,  and  Euler ;  in  medicine,  Haller  and  Van 
Swieten ;  in  mineralogy,  Werner  and  Mdhs,  no  nation  can  triumph  over  them  in  these  pur- 
suits. In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement ;  and  the 
names  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schellinf,  are  ranked  by  their  followers  almost  as  demigoda 
We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover  only  faint  glimpses  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  these  learnt  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
**  the  empire  of  the  air"  has  been  the  porticm  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
tiiinlring  is  not  the  function  which  works  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism ;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half-century,  Germany  had  no 
existence  in  regard  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  language  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thing  like  fancT^  and  poetry.  Suddenly,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Lessing,  GrdUie,  claimed  a  place  among  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  bold  and  lofly  flights  of  genius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  More  recently,  the  exploits  of  the  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofly  strains  by  Kdmer.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  establi^ed  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  modem  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  Gdttin^en ;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguished.  Four  are  Catholic ; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  1450;  Wurzburg,  583;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  students ;  Leipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150 ;  Grreifswalde,  159 ;  Marburg, 
357;  Jena,  504;  Giessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  Halle,  1160;  GdUingen,  1203;  Erlangen,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant.  There  are  two  of  divided  religion ;  Tubingen,  which  has 
650  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  Instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, entirely  by  lectures ;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct  Duelling  is  practised  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  mto  a  regular  science ;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent ;  and  an 
ardent,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led  to  the  formation  of  secret  political  asso- 
ciations, which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
aje  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  are  remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable. 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  Austria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Common  schools  are  also  sufficiently 
numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  are  so  multiplied,  that  out  of  a 
thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  read,  or  fifty  who  cannot  write. 
In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jahn,  have  attracted  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes;  that  of 
Gdttingen,  the  most  useful  perhaps  m  the  world,  280,000  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,000  pamphlets;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbuttel  has  190,000,  includ- 
cluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgard,  170,000  volumes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  king's  contains 
160,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libraries ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  <^culated  that  in  Germany  four  millions  of 
volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  Schdnbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  of  Gdttingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  observatories  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Gdt- 
tingen.    The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  about 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  origmal  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  works 
annually  producea  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  dep6t  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement,  which  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 

Of  the  fine  arts,  paintmg  was  very  early  and  saccessfiilly  cultivated  m  Germany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Darer  and  Cranack  have  a  rude  and  CSothlc  character,  compared  with  thoee 
of  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  recent  times,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in  the  first 
class:  certainly  that  honoor  cannot  be  assi^ed  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy.  Yet  her  (nrinces 
have  formed  collectioos  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Italy.  The 
Dresden  gallery  holds  the  foremost  rank;  after  which  may  be  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna:  &.e  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Auffsburg,  not  to  mention  many  private  col- 
lectioDs,  especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  (a  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collectioos  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  the 
nation ;  and  the  Grerman  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  filozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  alinost  every  village  a  concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.  Architectural  genius  haa  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  ^reat  capitals,  and  in  the  fi^  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glory ;  but  these  have  been  chiefly  fonned  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  has 
never  risen  tSoive  mediocrity.  Ehigravmg  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Dnrer  and  others,  called  **Uie  little  masters,"  in  a  small  and  highly  finished  style ;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  MiUler  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Germany 
OQ  a  level  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  description  than 
their  character  would  lead  os  to  expect  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Equally  frequent  is  the  kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  The 
waitZf  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  (Ejections ;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  in 
its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  appwed  to  him  sufficiently  innocent 
The  dress  of  the  Germans  has  now  fow  distinctions  ma  that  which  has  become  general 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  array  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaxe  of  jewels  which  "they  display,  dazzle  me  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Gennans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  fiivourites;  ham,  sausa^^ 
raw  herring,  sauer  kraut,  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  {nrepare  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Sect.  VH — Local  Qeography. 

The  details  of  German  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate;  from 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  ^reat  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split ;  the 
manner  in  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  transferences 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  simplifica- 
tioQ  was  effected  by  numerous  arrondiMsemetu  made  during  the  war  of  Uie  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  with 
reference  to  the  difiierent  regions  as  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis  upon 
which  every  geographical  description  of  Grermany  was  founded.  Its  importence  gradually 
declined,  as  Uermany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer 
any  political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  .division,  but  has  distributed  the  difierent  parts  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  a 
place  m  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Austria.  (2.)  Bohemia.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  last  includes  those  of  Bava- 
ria, with  little  or  no  mtermixture. 

(4)  Stoabia.  This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect,  produced  by  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Khine 
and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia^  who  for  some  time  held  the  empire,  have  long  been 
extinct  This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

(5.)  Franconia.  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly  for- 
gcixea  in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  any  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
them  to  Bavarial  This  circle  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  llayn;  the  latter  still  retaining 
Its  nominal  freedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

(6.)  The  etrctes  of  the  Vfiper  and  Lower  Khine  comprise  &e  most  fertile  and  beautifiil 
portion  of  Crermany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  foil  of  the 
elector  jpalatme,  from  whom  a  great  part  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  vanoQS  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  powers  without  the  circle.    Hesse- 
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Caflsel  and  HesBe-Dannstadt  are  considerable  states,  whose  dominions  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhme ;  while  Prussia  possesses  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This 
circle  has  been  much  distinguished  by  its  sovereign  bishops,  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
logne, who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greatest  princes. 
They  gave  way,  however,  before  the  late  dK)cks,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sovereignties, 
and  thfeir  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  circle  is  also  remarkable  for  th^ 
chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  the  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
fixintier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

(7.)  Westphalia  is  also  a  very  miscellaneous  circle,  the  chief  portions  of  which  belong 
to  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  independent  sovereignty, 
except  during  the  ephemeral  sway  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Westphalia  is  in  general  a  level 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems ;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(8.)  Lower  Saxony.  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Ger- 
many originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  the  once  powerful  ami  warlike  conquerors  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  generally  level,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefl^r  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  by  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanse  town  of  Hamburg. 

(9.)  Upper  Saxony  JB  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  all  the  circlesL 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  territt^es,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate,  now 
kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitals  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
It  luis  also  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast ;  but  this  being  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  fiivoiir- 
ably  situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  local  divisions  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns  by 
whom  they  are  ruled ;  that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Austrian  Dominions,   f 

More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Grallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri- 
tory as  to  be  entiUed  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belon^g  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Stjrria,  Dlyria,  and  T3nx>l ;  the  extent  and  population  of  whicb 
have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
bemg  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chains. 
Those  <m  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  called  the  Noric  Alps :  their  higher 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  arc  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet;  the  Oelscher, 
6060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574;  the  Sinunering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  highest  point 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great  extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  wood,  while  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  rather  a  picturesque  than  a  naturally  fruitful 
country.  A  large  portion,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  surface  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  jochs  (1^  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  vt^ater  and  waste,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at  2,000,000  eimers  (nearly  ten  gallons 
each) ;  of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  i^ade  into  vinegar.  The  pastures, 
which  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,500  horses,  89,909  oxen,  196,565  cows,  and 
345,697  sheep.  The  breed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  tlie  imperial 
studs,  and  that  of  d^eep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  manu- 
facturing district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  18,044  looms, 
520  printfields,  and  2368  water-mills ;  giving  employment  to  57,121  manufacturers,  inde- 
pendent of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manu&ctures,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  internal  conmierce  of  the  whole  mooaichy. 
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Vkniia  0^.  416.)  the  great  and  ancient  capital  of  Gennany,  is  seated  on  the  southern 
416  hank  of  the  Danube,  not  more  than 

twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary.  The  original  city,  surrounded  by 
its  once  fbnnidable  wadls,  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  sixth  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
thirty-fbur  suburbs,  which  stretch  m  an 
almost  interminable  extent,  but  are  all 
i     surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  serving  for 
^      purposes  of  taxation  and  police.    The 
body  of  the  place  displays  a  sober  and 
VMnoa.  solid  stateliness,  without  gloom.     The 

houses  are  massive  and  lofty ;  and,  like  those  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a  number  of 
fctnilipn,  with  a  common  staircase.  Every  house  has  a  master,  who  looks  to  its  general 
cleanliness  and  security,  and  shuts  the  common  door  at  ten  at  night  There  are  on  an  aver- 
age thirty-eight  men  in  every  house  in  Vienna,  and  there  is  one  which  contains  400.  The 
---  city  is  rendered  very  handsome  by 

the  great  number  of  mansions,  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces, 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Aui^ 
trian  and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
are  few  very  prominent  single  edi- 
ficea  Even  the  original  piQace  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  (Jig,  417.) 
is  represented  as  a  collection  oi 
dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses, 
added  to  each  other  as  convenience 
dictated.  Thatof  Belvidereismore 
attractive,  from  rich  collections; 

Sqo.i.oriii>peri.lPd»:e.Vk>i»».  ^^    ^j^^    ^^    p^^^    ^    ^^^^ 

fanmn,  from  its  fine  ^rardens.  The  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  (Jig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 
in  Germany,  and  unites  ail  that  is  lofty,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture.  A 
ooloasal  and  equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  IL,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  the 
square  which  bears  that  emperor's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
of  gratitude  fitMn  her  great  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn,  having 
{^ced  a  monument  of  him  at  his  country-seat,  inscribed  on  it : — ^  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ;  but  by  his  widow."  Vienna  has  a  number  of  other  churches  that  are 
highly  ornamental  particularly  that  of  St  Lorenzo  0^.  419.),  a  Gothic  structure  of  great 

419 


CillMdral  of  St.  Stepbeu.  Cathedral  of  St.  Loranao. 

elegance.  By  the  census  of  1815,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain  7150  houses,  in  which  were 
56,749  ftmilies,  and  238,177  persons;  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and  126,831  female. 
According  to  an  official  statement  in  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,785 ;  of  whom 
142,654  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  At  present,  it  exceeds  800,000.  In  1810, 9,000,000 
florins  were  paid  fbr  house-rent ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000. 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  stated :— 84,000  oxen,  93,000  calves; 
70,000  sheep;  356,000  eimers  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000  Hungarian,  only  600  foreign; 
571,000  eimers  of  beer;  3^210,000  bushels  ofgrain.  Vienna  is  the  most  manufkcturmg 
city  in  the  monarchy.  In  1811  there  were  lOjdOd  kxims,  and  about  60,000  people  employed 
VoL.n.  9  '^'^        fi 
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on  tliem.  The  tradesmen  of  Vienna  are  also  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany.  There  are 
6000  masters,  23,000  journeymen,  6000  apprentices,  and  24,000  females  employed.  Shoes 
of  Vienna  manufacture  are  in  request  all  over  Germany.  The  city  is  also  very  commercial ; 
and  the  bustle  in  its  streets  is  not  equalled  even  m  an  English  trading  town.  The  art  of 
efiecting  a  safe  passage  through  them  on  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriage^,  hackney  coaches, 
loaded  wagons,  and  wheelbarrows,  there  being  only  a  slight  indication  of  foot^pavement,  is 
said  to  remain  a  mystery  even  for  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  London  experience. 
The  driving  a  coach  through  with  speed  and  safety  is  an  attainment  which  the  most  skilful 
coachman  €om  other  cities  cannot  attam  without  very  long  practice. 

Vienna  is  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  that  exists  without  an  academy 
either  of  science  or  belles  lettres.  Yet  there  are  few  mat  contain  more  extensive  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  appear  which  can  in  the 
smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  house  or  government  Mr.  Kussell  even  reports  of 
the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  observed,  '^  I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  what  I  bid  them."  The  drama  in  Vienna, 
as  over  all  Germany,  is  a  favourite  amusement ;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  its  harmonic  annals  were  not  native, 
at  least  they  found  there  the  patronage  by  which  then:  exertions  were  excited,  and  their 
talents  developed. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  encomium.  They 
are  described  as  a  more  eatmg,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educated,  laughing,  and  hospitable 
people,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  perhaps  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  themselves,  they  are 
distuiguished  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  in  regard  to  strangers,  by  great  kmdness  and  hospitality. 
The  i^easures  of  the  table  seem  to  be  prized  in  a  very  esp^ial  manner.  The  most  profound 
skill  is  attributed  to  the  cooks  of  Vienna ;  and  Dr.  Townson  even  expresses  apprehension  that 
a  scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  theu-  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine 
wooded  public  walk  called  the  Prater,  between  the  cit3r  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The 
dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  of  the  most  profligate.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  general  dis- 
soluteness; and  adds,  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  means 
of  amusement  and  eJiow  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  vurtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  *' who  scans 
his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye,''  argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surface  must  nol 
be  too  partially  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  whole  composition.  The  fiimily  parties  in  the 
Prater  appeared  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfiiLaess,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaietjr ;  while  the  neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  their  smiling 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  b^  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  appeared 
to  him  altogether  an  honest,  afibctionate,  cheerful,  frank,  and  obliging  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  place's  of  any  consequence.    Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the 

south,  on  the  frontier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  St  Helena,  has 

become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  attract 

firom  2000  to  3000  annual  visitants  from  Vienna.    Tl^e  sprmgs,  strongly  impregnated  with 

sulphur  and  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  usefiil 

'    '  irs  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.   Eloster 

rg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castellated  town& 

)lace,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  containing  a  l^ceum  and  gym- 

mm  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distmguished  fyt  the 

U11809. 

y  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  alps  and  glaciers, 
iven  by  small  plams,  and  presenting  landsca{>e  sometimes  soft  and 
highest  degree  wild  and  romantic^  These  mountains  consist  of 
;,  and  the  borders  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps.    Among  the  loftiest  sum- 

3r,  12,776  feet  high;  the  Weissbachhom,  11,510;  the  Hochhom, 

11)000;  the  Dachsiein,  9618;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  8688.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  tiie  Bc^emian  forest 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  Uie  Inn,  the  Traun,  and  the 
Ens ;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Moodsee,  the  Zellersee,  Uie  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
which  are  romantic  and  well  suj^lied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  yet  tiiere  is  no  district  of  Germany 
which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  3,287,264  jochs,  of  which  tiiis  rugged 
surface  consists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.  There  are 
837,000  arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  060,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  about  9,000,000  bushels.    The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  is  pasturage, 
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and  the  meadows  of  Upper  Austria  are  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Crermany.  Horti- 
culture flourishes,  especially  in  apples,  from  which  40,000  or  50,000  eimers  of  cider  are 
made.  There  are  very  extensive  salt  mines,  yielding  900,000  cwt,  and  supplying  a  great 
part  of  Germany. 

The  cities  in  this  rural  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Lintz,  the  capital,  and  the 
seat  of  administration,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  well-built  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con- 
siderable castle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  manu&ctory  of  woollen.  Wells, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries  on  some  trade.  Steyer,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Traun  and  Steyer,  is  a  very  thriving  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
increased,  since  1808,  fi'om  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourishes  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the  manu- 
&cture  of  various  articles ;  also  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a  small 
but  very  strong  place,  on  the  fix>ntier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  though  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forms  a  detached  district  of  Upper  Austria,  ceded  for  a  time  to 
Bavaria,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1814.    It  is  a  completely  alpine  region,  presenting  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
""^  The  Noric  and  Rhietian  Alps  approxi- 

mate, leaving  between  them  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with 
many  others,  which  present  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  nature,  and  aflbrd 
i    ample  scope  to  human  industry.    Saltz- 
[   hurg  (Jig.  420.)  ranks  with  the  most 
\   picturesque  cities  in  Europe,  being  built 
'    on  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  lofli- 
i   tiest  alpine  summits  towering  behind. 
ItB  edifices  correspond  altogether  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Baitzbarr.  ^^  Bty^^  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 

bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral,  are  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
placed  in  the  most  lofty  and  commanding  situations.  Several  other  fine  buildings  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1818.  Saltzburg  has  a  lyceum,  with  eleven  professors;  two  libraries,  con- 
taining together  56,000  volumes ;  and  a  school  of  medicine. 

Steyermark,  which  we  call  Styria,  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Lower  Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria ;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  western 
part,  is  altogether  alpine ;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  mountains,  then 
mto  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  thou^  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regularly  attam  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  highest  are,  the  Grossenberg,  8381  feet;  the  Eisenhut,  7676 ;  the  Grimming,  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540 ;  the  Stan^pe,  7140.  The  Mur,  which  crosses  Stjnria  firom 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hun£[ary  mto  the  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream ;  but 
its  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  usefiil  fi>r  floating  down  the  timber  made  into 
rafts,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ens,  water 
particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  the  3,800,000  jochs  of  which  it  consists,  about  1,500,000  are 
woodland ;  1.080,000  pasture ;  only  558,000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
maize  (used  hoth  for  the  cattle  and  far  the  bread  <^  the  lower  orders),  rye  ai^  buck-wheat; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated,  by  Kindermann,  at  7^00,000  bushels.  Flax,  hemp^ 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000  eimers,  and  is  stronger  and 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  valuable  produce  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  province,  which  are  various ;  the  most  considerable  is  very  fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
bemf  formed  into  steeL  Besides  the  numerous  fiimaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
are  krge  manu&ctures  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  chopping-knives ;  a  great  port  of  the  iron 
also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  France.  Of  the  eastern 
province,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden, 
a  rude  Sclavonian  race,  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
mach  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Stjrria,  Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital :  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district  It  is  a  handsome, 
bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  many  houses  which  may  be  called  palaces. 
Indeed,  it  ranlra  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2651  houses,  with  a 
pc^mlation  of  36,144.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice 
to  render  it  a  ftnrtified  city.  The  church  of  St  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand 
IL,  axe  its  chief  ornaments.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
twenty-six  professors,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
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parUeularly  in  iron,  and  has  two  yearly  fiurs.  The  female  population  of  Gratz  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  Bruck,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Upper  Styria,  is  a  small  and  dull 
town.  Mosbur^  is  a  larger  place,  carrying  on  some  trade.  Cilly,  Judenburg,  capitals  of 
particular  districts,  and  Leoben,  where  the  preliminaries  of  1798  were  signed,  are  only 
large  villages.  Mariazell,  a  Tillage  on  the  Austrian  fixmtier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  the  Virgin  there  deposited.  It  was  once  enriched  by  many  precious 
donations,  among  which  were  the  images,  in  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Tlieresa,  and 
all  her  fiimily ;  but  her  son,  Joseph  IL,  being  pressed  by  financial  difficulties,  not  cmly  melted 
down  his  mother,  and  all  his  broihers  and  sisters,  into  coin,  but  seized  a  great  part  of  the 
other  treasures. 

The  kingdom  of  Ulyria  was  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  he 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  south-eastern  angle  of  Germany,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuii ;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  aU  these 
territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  from  it  the  last  two  appendages.  The  kingdom,  thus  modified, 
contains  a  superficial  extent  of  13,500  square  miles,  according  to  fiumenbach,  but  only 
13,480,  according  to  Lichtenstein ;  C6L  Traux  gives  1,138,000  as  the  population  by  the  latest 
enumeration  in  1829.  This  region  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  though  the  highest 
chains  are  on  the  frontier  of  upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyria  claims  a  part  of  the 
stupendous  mass  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are  those  of  the  Camic  and 
Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,600  feet  The  large  stream  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
the  Save  throu£rh  Camiola,  into  Hungary.  The  rugged  surfiice  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places, 
very  Dl-fitted  for  com,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  9,000,000  bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  ffood  deal  of  flax,  and  a  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  more  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic.  Lead 
is  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
mercury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  (640  tons);  iron,  17,500  tons,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  anthnony,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  and  salt  The  chief  branch  of 
mannfiicture  is  that  of  workinpf  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wure,  scissors,  sickles,  hooks,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  Imen  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able :  the  only  seapports  in  the  Austro-Crerman  territories,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  are  situated 
m  Illyria. 

The  physical  structure  of  this  country  is  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  composed  of 
that  soft  and  porous  Ihnestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Illyria  is  said  to 
contain  upwards  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  scmd  forth  subterraneous  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  Laybaeh,  which  issues  at  once  a  broad  stream  fix>m  the  bosom 
of  a  mountain.  Its  cavereed  course  is  accessible  by  a  majestic  natuial  gateway,  forty  feet 
hi^h,  and  regularly  arched.  This  leads  into  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath  the  gigantic  walls 
and  vaidted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The  cavem  cannot  be  traced  far  up; 
but  the  river  is  still  heard  foiling  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
caverns,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsberg.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures, 
into  one  of  which  a  river  fk>ws,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  throiigh  this 
dark  passage.  At  l^igth  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and  ii^  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitous  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  all  further  advance ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
lead  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  cavems,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  firetted  with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lofty  as  not  to  &  discoverable  from  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  beyond  the  occasional  dropping  of  the  water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  is 
ffiven  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  distant  fit)m  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Camiolan  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever  were  built  for 
monarchs.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  in  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zh-knitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Ulyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and  ^rinff  its  basin,  measuring  six  miles  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in 
its  abandcmed  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  for 
pike.  The  caverns  are  then  seen  ^ing,  through  which  the  waters  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  in,  water  roshes  out  firom  them  and  from  others,  and  the 
lake  is  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are: — Laybaeh,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manufiictures  of  silk  and  porcelain. 
It  is  distmguidied  as  having  been  the  seat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  H<dy  Alliance 
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decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  On  a  hill  above  it  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Subiana,  the  place 
of  confinement  for  the  Italian  liberals.  Clagenfort,  a  town  of  equal  size,  has  also  a  lyceum, 
some  manu&ctures  of  cloth,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Villach  is  only  about  half  its 
extent,  hat  has  considerable  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  between  Grermany  and  Italy.  The  only  Austro-€rerman  sea-ports  are  in  the  kingfdom 
of  Dlyiia.  Trieste,  made  a  free  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  increased  so 
lapidf^,  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1815,  was 
36,000,  hut  has  since  risen  to  upwards  of  42,000.  In  1815  it  was  entered  by  7676  large 
vessels,  and  275,000  tons  of  goods  were  exported.  Its  exports  to  North  America  alone,  in 
that  year,  amounted  to  250,0002.,  and  the  imports  to  200,0002.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Grermany ;  but  this  trade  not  being  so 
nnportant,  supports  only  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  enables  Fiume  to  send  out  from 
1200  to  1500  sloops. 

The  Tyrol,  includmg  Yorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  the 
empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lofly  and  rugged  of 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projection  from  Switzerland,  which 
it  entirely  resemhles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mountains  reach- 
ing to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful  abysses, 
with  thundering  waterfalls ;  fields  of  ice  stretchmg  miles  in  extent ;  avidanches  rushing 
down  the  steep  sides, — ^the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awful  majesty  and 
feaifiil  beauty.  The  Ortles,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach  an 
ahitode  of  12,852  feet;  and  there  are  others,  particularly  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  might  also 
stand  hy  the  side  c^  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  The  Schemowand  is  11,645  feet,  the 
Phalleyhugel  0756,  the  Sollstein  9106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (the 
Inn,  the  I^ch,  the  Iser,)  pour  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surfiice ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jochs,  only  a  tenth  can  be  suhiected  to 
Che  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tyrolese,  however, 
have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  thenr  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  homed 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  firom  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia ;  good  wine, 
dioagfa  it  will  not  keep;  some  tobacco;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
pfodnctions  are  m  considerahle  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount  The  national  character  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  excellent  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Thehr  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
nx)8t  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pa^  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  all  Catholics;  but  then:  religion,  accordmg  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  boldness  wiUi  which  they  mount 
the  steepest  clifb,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  like  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innsprock,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider- 
i^le  place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  tne  same,  flourishes  hy  large  mines 
of  salt  Kuf&tein  is  important  as  a  militaiy  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  and  near  the 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  tor  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
1545-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Roveredo, 
still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufiictures.  Botzen,  or  Bolsano, 
has  a  crowded  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  commodities 
of  thenr  respective  countries.  Brixen,  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Yorarlberg, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also  dT  scmie  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuahle  of  all  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  nrom  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  fitim  ^ixony,  those  of 
the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia.  These  chains  run  firom  3000  to  5000  feet, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  witi^  eternal  snow,  which  range 
along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  of 
Germany,  bemg  nearly  equidistant  firom  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  former, 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through 
aD  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  wi^  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com- 
modities than  Bohemia.  Gram,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,769,000  jochs,  3,608,000  ore  arable,  which,  in 
1785,  produced  52,000,000  quarters;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Fkix  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  8000  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  manu&ctures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle,  though  verv  numerous,  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years ;  but  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  sheep  has  been 
much  improved.    In  1817,  there  was  a  census,  which  returned  121,000  horses,  241,000 
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oxen,  601,000  cows,  and  007,000  Bheep.    The  hops  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a 
profuision  of  apples  and  pears ;  but  the  wines  are  in  small  quantity,  and  scarcely  drinkable. 
From  the  mines  are  drawn  various  metals,  of  which  the  most  peculiar  is  tin,  to  the  amount 
of  275  tons.    Even  fishing^  is  carried  on  very  actively  in  this  inland  situation,  by  means  of 
ponds,  which  are  said  to  exceed  20,000  in  number.     The  manuiactures  of  Bohemia  are  also 
most  extensive.    That  of  linen  is  die  staple,  includin^^  not  only  the  common  fiibrics,  but  the 
finer  ones  of  damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and  tape.    In  1811,  this  manu&cture  was  said  to 
employ  400,000  spinners,  &5,000  weavers,  and  3000  bleachers.    That  of  wool  once  employ^ 
50,000  spinners,  and  20,000  weavers  and  other  workmen.    In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number 
employed  is  computed  at  36,000.    There  are  3000  hat-makers;  and  the  glass  of  Bohemia  is 
fiuned  over  all  Europe.     In  1801,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manufactures  was  reckoned 
at  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen  1,500,000/.,  and  that  of  the  pinners 
400,000/.    Yet  it  is  remarked,  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  wealth  which  Bohemia 
actually  contains.    The  nobles,  indeed,  possess  immense  estates,  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  nearly  45,0004000/.  sterlinfr,  firmly  secured  by  entails  and  other  legal  pro- 
visions ;  but  they  spend  their  fortunes  chiefly  in  profiise  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.    The 
population,  in  1775,  was  only  2,531,000.    In  1817  it  had  mcreased  to  3,236,000 ;  but  by  the 
census  in  1827,  to  3,783,640:  df  these  1,810,742  were  males,  and  1,072,808  females.    Two 
thirds  are  df  Sclavonic  race,  and  there  are  about  50,000  Jews.    The  Bohemians,  hejoDd 
any  other  German  people,  made  an  early  and  noble  stand  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
l^rty.    Not  only  after  Luther,  but  long  before,  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  was  r^ired« 
after  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  but  these  glorbus  efiforts  had  a  fatal 
issue.    Overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  Austria,  the  Protestants  were  either  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  oi  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  principles  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that 
about  34,000  Protestants  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.    Amid  the  same  convul- 
sions, the  civil  rights  for  which  Bohemia  had  so  nobly  conteiSed  were  all  wrested  fhxn  her, 
and  c^e  retains  cmly  a  semblance  of  national  states. 
Prague  (Jig.  421.),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  Bohe- 
mia.   Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 
on  a  hill,  the  vast  and  decaying  palaces  of 
the  ancient  nobles,  the  old  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  private  mansions,  unite  to 
Sive  it  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
eur.    In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  dis- 
tin^ished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wars  of  centuries. 
Among  the  vast  forsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  Wallenstein,  the  fres- 
coes of  which  are  still  bright ;  and  that  of 
Czemim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite  dilapi- 
^^  dated.    Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 

"^'^^  Mr.  Sherer,  more  picturesc^ue  and  more 

impressive  than  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1817,  amounted  to  79,606,  of  which  6783  were 
Jews ;  but,  by  documents  collected  in  1826,  Dr.  Sulzig  estimates  it  at  105,000,  independent 
of  12,000  troops  in  garrison.  Of  these,  527  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  2093  public  func- 
tionaries, and  5608  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  university  with  44  pro> 
fessors  and  879  students,  and  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  There  is  a  national  museum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fifteen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  The 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  very  much  in  Prague ;  and  three  great  annual  fairs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  fix>m  2000  to  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital  We  may  mention  Budweis,  Pilsen ;  Kdniggratz,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Silesian  firontier;  Eger,  a  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  this  scriptural  name ;  Tdplitz,  celebrated  for  its  baths.  The 
manufiustures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Moravia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  SUesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect^  and  equally  fertile.  It 
has  also  a*  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  sepa- 
rate it  firom  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  are  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  country,  and  render  the  full  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous ;  but  broad  and  firuitful  valleys  intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  March  or  Morava,  rising  in  the 
Silesian  fix>ntier,  traverses  the  whole  coimtry,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  the 
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Danube.  Moravia  ooDtaine  2,070»000  jochs  arable,  750,000  pasture,  50,000  yineyarda, 
1,120,000  in  timber  The  produce  ia,  wheat,  about  2,000,000  bushels ;  rye,  8,000,000 ; 
barley,  3,500,000;  oats,  18,000,000.  The  live  stock,  127,000  horses,  357,000  oxen,  and 
402,000  cows.  Tiie  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  great  This  is  a  distinguished  manu&c- 
turing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flourishes  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire ; 
employing  10,000  looms  and  100,000  men,  not  oulv  in  common  cloths  and  flannels,  but  in 
kerseymeres  and  other  fine  fabrics.  The  general  staple  of  linen  is  not  less  flourishing ; 
employing  26,000  looms,  15,000  weavers,  and  200,000  spinners.  Cotton  also  gives  employ- 
ment to  10,000  people ;  and  the  hosiery  amounts  to  200,0(K)  woollen  and  140,000  cotton 
stockings.  Moravia  aiKl  Austrian  Silesia,  in  1817,  contained  1,733,000  inhabitants;  of 
whom  &0,000  were  of  German,  and  1,250,000  of  Sclavonic  race,  with  28,000  Jews.  By 
the  census  of  1825,  thej  had  increased  to  1,968,000. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmutz  are  both  strong  fortresses, 
and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  27,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  woollens.  Olmutz  is  a  great  market  for 
Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglan,  an  open  town,  has  considerable  manu&ctures,  and  is 
the  greatest  thorough&re  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  is 
now  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  military  hospitaL  Troppau  and  J&gemdor(  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  are  strong  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

SuBBBCT.  2. — Pru8$ian  Dominions. 

The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  basis  <k 
the  monarchy ;  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  comprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin ;  containing  15,480  square  miles,  and  1,026,995  inhabitants 
in  1827 :  it  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  uie  most  bekutifiil  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
consiste  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  The  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sufficient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tobacco  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved ;  but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  for 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the  sand-hills ;  and  their  wool,  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  next  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  pari  of  the 
surfiice,  but  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  aflbrding  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
The  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  bdonged  to  the  district,  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  by  the  government,  have  considerably  increased.  That  of  woollens  is  the 
most  extensive ;  tbe  next  in  importance  are  linens  and  silk :  porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
frbrics  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  favoured  by 
the  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indeed,  only  touches  its  western 
border ;  but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenburg ;  and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  firom  the  north.  The  navigation  of  Uiese  rivers  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (Ji^.  422.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe ;  being  the  recent  and  studied  creation  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
has  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.    The  Branden- 


burg gate  (Jig.  423.)  is  considered  the  most  simnle  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe.  On  the  enta- 
blature stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  tne  trophies  carried  ofTby  the  French,  but  which 
Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  This  matehless  ^te  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Linden-strasse,  which,  as  a  street,  is  perhaps  also  without  a  nval.  It  is  divided,  by  double 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  afibrd  delightful  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edifices  of  the  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chiefly  remarked, 
the  palace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  {fff.  424.),  seen  along  a  lino  of  lofty  fa^e, 
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ornamonted  with  porticoes,  statues,  and  eveiy  variety  of  sculptaral  decoration;  the  Italian 
opera-house,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intention  of  eclipsing  all  the  other 

nroductions  of  Prussian  architectural  taste. 
Mr.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  something  monotonous  in  the  desi^ 
which  is  un^ormly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  sunple  front  The  same  fault  he 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 
though  they  are  broad,  spacious,  and  regu- 
lar. The  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a  broad  ditch,  navi- 
gated by  flat-bottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  traffic, 
with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  The  popu- 
PUoe  d«  G«od«miet.  BerBo.  ^^^^  ^hich  in  1726  was  only  94,419,  had 

risen  in  1827  to  223,520.  Out  of  every 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berlin  is  a  busy  city,  carrying  on  various  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  900 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There 
are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  trade  of  Berlin  is  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  bv  the  Spree,  and  its  canals,  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  rounded,  which,  in  1629,  contained  1752  students,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Germanv.  This  capital  has  also  royal  academies  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts ;  a  splendid  public  library ;  cabinets  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic  garden  containing 
12,000  exotic  plants;  and  a  fine  picture  gallenr. 

The  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of'^  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  bv 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  rep^ularly  and  very  handsomely  bunt,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  accordmg  to  a  late  writer,  it  sugp^ests  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stiflT  figures  of  recruits  moving  slowly  to  the  marching 
step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remarkable 
fer  the  extreme  simplicitv  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself.  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  the  Majm :  it  is  still  a 
considerable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  is  here 
a  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manu&ctures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  holding 
five  yearly  markets,  much  fi^uented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns, 
the  former  of  ^eat  strength. 

Poraerania  is  a  long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  \yia^  along  the  Baltic.  The  Oder  here 
enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  winding  Ju^^  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  It  is  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  KcBslin,  containing  a  population  of  869,958.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  far  from  productive ;  ^et  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belong  to  Sweden, 
it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  mterior  supplv. 
There  are  few  manufactures ;  but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  are  brought 
down  the  Oder,  and  exported  firom  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  but  one  of  the  most  flouridiing  commercial  cities 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,000,  including  the  military.  In  1827,  there 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the 
former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wide  flat  territory,  separated  b^  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com- 
municate with  the  continent  only  by  bridge&  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fort- 
resses in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  utmost  efEartB  of  Wallenstein ;  but  the  walls  are 
now  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  ramparts  are  used  only  as  a  promenade.    The  vessels 
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which  entered  and  qohted  its  port  in  1827  were  6824.    Anklam,  Stolpe,  Wdliii,  Stirgard, 
and  KoBslin^  are  also  ports  and  towns  deserving  of  mentum. 

Silena  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  originally  a 
Polish  province ;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  intro- 
duced industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is 
considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  tihe  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilljr : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manu&ctures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavcmic  races.  The  pnncipal  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  oa  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengebirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  5400  feet  high ;  and  though  not  adorned  hy  lakes,  it  exhibits  very  picturesque 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appeuation  of  **  (German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz, 
which,  in  1827,  comprised  a  population  of  2,862,562  persons;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  \ras  1,092,506.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun- 
tainous, 6,900,000  are  under  the  plough ;  yet  so  great  is  the  populaticxi,  that  it  is  (jsdy  in 
iavouraUe  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  ror  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity ;  yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  the  material  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productionSL 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  aidequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000 ;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  predion  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a  great^measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manufiicturing  country  m  all 
Germany ;  its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  In-iUiant 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  1805,  they  employed  85,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
12,000,000  rix-doUars;  but  Bonaparte's  decrees,  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  which  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  fiom  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  expcnted ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleachM.  The  seat  of  the  manuftcture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain- 
ous disbict,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fkbric,  thoiurh  less  considerable,  employs  5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  |m)ductive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  Slc. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufiictures,  chieBy  by  the  ports  of 
I&mburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  ^e  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  from  Austria ;  and  of  India  ^oods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  state. 
Breslau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1827,  contamed  87,119  people,  t^des  the  military,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  Uie  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuaUe  C(^lections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  (jarve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  made  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  jrears*  war ;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1807,  he  demolished  the  fbrtiflcations,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley,  has  two  casdes,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion. Liegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  for  the  signal  victory  tiiere 
gained  l^  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants*  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Grross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  GOrlitfl 
are  considenible  open  towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  cmisistmg  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
small,  sometimes  having  fVagments  enclosed  within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosmg  within 
itself  fragments  of  them.  G^ierally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Ropl  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erihrt,  containing  1,896,340 
inhabitants.  It  bekmgs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Grermany,  though 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
nderable  sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grafai, 
which  is  ouktvated  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rape  and 
linseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  for  tiie 
purposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  ccMisiderable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
agreat  vein  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.    Thd  comnMn  OMnofiietQres  of 
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linen  and  woollen  are  generally  difiuaed,  without  being  carried  to  any  remarkable  extent. 
The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts,  a&xds  the  opportunity  of  a  very  active 
trade.  The  territory  is  rated  at  10,076  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely 
German  and  Protestants,  this  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luthers 
reformation. 

The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large,  but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  as  the  capital,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe ;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Its 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  bound^  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  rest  by 
a  ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  hcnrible  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialist^,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  is  a  fine  old  city ;  the  houses  large 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
an  irregular  but  very  broad  principal  street  Once  a  powerful  firee  city,  it  now  contains 
32,000  inhabitants,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  citi^  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  pahn  to  Leipzig;  and,  instead  of  60,000,  contains 
only  abcmt  18,000  inhabitanta  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  was  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Halle  is  a  large 
city  of  21,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities  of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quedlinbur^  was  once  distinguished  for  the 
unbounded  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  me  principal  seat  imd  vote  on  the 
bench  of  prelates;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed. 
Muhlhausen,  Merseburj?,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Stendahl,  Salzwedel,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  m>m  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  site 
is  distin^ished  by  the  victory  and  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  fifreat  Protestant  hera 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ;  but,  by 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Arens- 
berg  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,712.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts ; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  afibrds  some  good 
corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  which  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very  abundant  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  coarse  linen,  and  a  fow  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20,000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produc-  ^ 
tions  down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  and  too  well  known 
firom  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
still  a  flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  from  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  ^eat  eras  of  European  history. 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weeer,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  passage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberff,  once  the  seat  of  a  count 
of  that  name,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distinguished  places  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westpbalian  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fine  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfields 
employ  450  labourers.  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  litUe  towns,  of  from  2000  to 
5000  people :  Ruckling hausen,  Eoefeld,  Steinfiirt,  Herforden,  Brakel,  Wasburg,  Lippstadt, 
Soet,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iseiion,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  terntoneB  o?  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces;  one  bearing  the 
compound  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  into  (me  province,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  popular 
tion  amounts  to  2,168,163. 

Julich-Cleve-Berg  consists  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorporated  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guelderland,  the  abbacies 
of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  BEoiBdl  place&    It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  of  the 
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course  of  the  Rhine,  extending  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  Of  all  the  Prussian  territories, 
it  is  the  least  favoured  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains,  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven  Hills ;  not, 
indeed,  exceeding  tSe  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.  The  opposite  bank  is, 
indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses :  the  country, 
therefore,  does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  any  thing  in  abundance 
except  flax.  Under  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manu- 
&cturmg  industry  beyond  what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia  or  eVen  of  Germany. 
The  gruid  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  febrics 
carriei  on  there.  Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little 
&voured  by  nature,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent,  of  any  that  belongs  to 
Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles ;  while  the  inhabitants,  accordmg  to  Hoffinan*s 
table,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  935,(>40.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  Rhine 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Meuse  also  runs  along  its  western 
border.  The  hills,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  pictu- 
resque sites,  as  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 

Some  fine  cities  adorn  the  territory.     Cologne  {fig^  425.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 

Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an 
imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  still  contains  above  50,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade,  being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought  down  the 
CoiogDe  Rhine  for  colonial  and  manufac- 

tured goods.     In  1814, 3039  ves- 
sels entered  its  port    The  silk  manufacture  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
800,000  rix-dollars.    The  liquor  called  Cologne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  to  the 
annual  amount  of  80,000  or  90,000  flasks.     Dusseldorf  (Jig,  426.),  long  an  electoral  resi- 
dence, is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in 
Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  foi 
a  promenade,  uid  its  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich. 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses, 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  and  the  fine 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti- 
tute its  attractions.    It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  population 
between  the  years  1787  and  1804  had 
&llen  from  12,102  to  11,844,  it  has  again  risen  as  hi|^h  as  18,000.    Cloves,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a  canal.    The 
late  palace  of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  to  the 
public.    Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.    Elberfeld  and  Krefeld  are  large  and  flourishing  places ;  its 
chief  seats  of  manu&cture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuss,  Lennep,are  also  deserving  of 
mention. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Trdves,  which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  mto 
the  Prussian  dominicm.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receivuig  on  one 
side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lahn  and  the  Lieg.  The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  beinff  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareous 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  from  whose  sides  vast  woods 
overhang  the  Moselle.  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier;  and  on  the 
east,  the  principal  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  Sie  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  very  various ;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  great  part  is  under  careful  cultivation.  Rye  and  oats 
are  the  chief  grains;  but  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  uid  Ahr ;  they 
are  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  from  26,000  to  28,000  acres  are  occupied  in  producing  them. 
Aa  a  manufiicturing  district,  the  present  by  no  means  rivals  that  above  described ;  yet  there 
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is  in  AAchen«  a  very  extensive  fabric  of  cloths,  some  of  which  are  exported.  These  cloths, 
with  wine  and  wood,  form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade,  independent  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  is  6332  miles;  the  popuktion  in  1817  was 
972,724. 

Coblentz  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  djmasty,  and  after- 
wards of  the  princes  of  Trdves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  public 
and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
oourt,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  is  delightful,  and  it  is  a  con- 
fiiderable  dep6t  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Ehrenbreitstein  {Jig,  427.),  a  small  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
sUwd  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe :  it  was  demolished  in  1801. 


EhreobreilrteiB. 

Of  the  other  towns,  Trdvee  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  in  France  or 
Germany,  being  noticed  1^  the  Rcnnans  under  the  appellation  Trevirorum  Civitas.  The 
inhabitants  have  even  a  boastfhl  proverb  that  ^^  before  Rome  was,  Treveri  stood."  It  was  a 
great  cit^  in  the  middle  a^cs,  and  contains  many  superb  churches  and  convents  as  menu- 
ments  of  its  former  grandeur ;  but  many  of  them  are  now  emp^,  and  goin^  to  ruin.  The 
place  has  stili  12,750  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  and  m  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.'  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territory,  containing  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a 
value  of  400,0002.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  its 
streets  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dirQr.  Kreuzenach  and  Saarbnick  are  also  con- 
siderable towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortress.  St  Gear  and  Bacharach  are  only  vil- 
lages ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  Neuf- 
chfttel  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — SmaUer  States. 

I.  Bavaria, 

Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  most  powerfbl  of  all  the  German  states.  At 
various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivaky  with  that  of  Austria ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  fVrance,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles-Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
from  Napolecm ;  who  honed.to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  finallv  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  from  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg, 
and  part  of  Upper  Austria;  from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  was  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  firom  Austria ;  but  she  waa 
indemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  firee  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtzborg, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerfol,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  whc»e  almost  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  shocks.  The  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  form  a  tolerably 
connected  state  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  Rhenish  territory  is  a  portion  entirely  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  by  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain  ranged.    Hie  Noric  Alps,  m  the  south,  are  the  most  formi- 
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dible,  and  aereral  of  their  pinnacles  rise  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  On  the  northern  side, 
it  boideTB  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the  Wasgau,  on  the  Thurinfifian  and  Bohemian  forests. 
The  Speaaart,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Fichtelgehirge,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  aloDg  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  fdains,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  are  covered  l^  morasses,  ovenpown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  turf.  The 
greatest  rivers  of  Gennany  water  Bavaria :  the  Danube  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it; 
Franfflnia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  important  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  lUer,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fruitful  region ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  improsperous 
state.  The  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  are  so  bound 
down  by  servitudes,  corvees,  and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  effiirts.  The  legislature,  however,  has  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  borthena,  by  commutii]^  them  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  com- 
knds,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Danube  is  very  good ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  (m  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  r^ired,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  a^yiiuf  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  fiivourite  shrine. 
In  1821,  there  were  30,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Hchtscs  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  wcurse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yieldii^  a  fiivourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care :  in  1794,  there  were  400,000  iKigs  m  the  kingdom.  A  good  wine  is  produced 
<m  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  eim^s,  of  which  part  is 
taken  off  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
covered  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  Bavarian  minerals  are  salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rosenheim,  produce  40,000  tons ;  those  of  Berchtoldsffaden,  15,200  tona  The  iron  mines 
vield  82,000  tona  There  is  also  a  considerable  sup]^y  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Mayn.  The  manu&ctures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  firee  cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  inftncy ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  internal 
sopply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Jeather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
gola  and  silver:  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent  The  limit^  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Danube  oo  one  side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle, 
leather,  paper,  ^ass,  and  wine ;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manu&ctures 
of  every  kind. 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1818,  has  been  a  constitutional 
nooarchy.  It  is  repres^ited  by  an  assemUy  divided  into  two  chambers;  the  lower  contams 
a  representative  for  every  7000  fomiliea  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only  once 
in  three  yeara  The  regular  army  consists  of  86,500  infimtry,  6400  cavalry,  and  8850  artil- 
lery. It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  incloding  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  kndwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  from  c^cial  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,087,017. 
The  numbers  were.  Catholics,  2,880,888;  Protestants,  1,094,688;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  original  territoiT,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  CSomanv ; 
yet  ffreat  eflEbrts  are  now  made  to  ext^id  and  improve  the  means  of  educaticm,  especially  for 
the  tower  classea  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  m  the  ftee 
cities  and  other  acquired  territoriea  The  collectioiis,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  tlum  those  of  almost  any 
odier  state.  The  lilnary  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  Bianuscripts  and  early 
prmted  wcnici;  the  picture  sallery,  chiefly  removed  &om  Dusseldor^  is  also  most  splendid ; 
and  there  are  several  of  bou,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  other  citiea 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  pditical  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivera  A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 
given. 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser ;  and  though  it  cannot  boast 
any  thing  which  su^fests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome,  and 
fidl  of  w^-built  mafem  houses,  ai^  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved. 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
however,  though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  850  feet  hi^,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  frif  htiful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  desisrn,  or  expression,  and 
not  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  in  which  the 
public  library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegit,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
llie  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modem  architecture.  The  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000  soula 
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There  are  other  ancient,  venerable,  and  unportant  cities  in  Bavaria.  Augsburg  (Jig,  428.), 

three  centuries  ago,  outshone  all  the  others, 
being  the  chief  seat  both  of  merchants  and 
noble&  A  thousand  flags  then  floated  from 
the  castellated  mansions  and  along  the  al- 
most improvable  ramparts.  Augsburg  was 
once  the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  Hans  Holbein  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
exterior  walls,  covered  with  landscapes 
and  groups  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  though  somewhat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities, 
"^  "^'  are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 

somest are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the.  now-decaying  walla  The  town-house,  however,  is 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a  picture-gallery 
of  some  value,  though  many  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augs- 
burg is  still  distinguished  for  its  calico-printing,  which,  in  1805,  employed  6938  persons ;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace ;  for  its  mathematical  mstruments ;  and  for  its  trade,  which  employs 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000,0002.  sterling.  It  has  32,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, once  the  boast  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  seat  of  its  arts,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria ;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its 
ancient  art :  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albert 
Durer,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  others  by  Sachsens,  Beh£m,  and  Pirckheymer.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  famed  for  its  inventions :  those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  brass,  copper- 
plate engraving,  the  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  one  or 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  not  regularly 
built  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especially, 
for  their  paintings  in  glass.  The  number  of  its'  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  fit)m  90,000  to 
40,000.  Bamberg  is  also  a  very  handsome  and  ancient  free  city,  with  a  castle,  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strength,  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  city  of  similar  charac- 
ter, celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  possessing  an  university,  the  medical  school  of  which 

is  distinguShed  all  over  Grermany.  Schweinfurt  was 
likewise  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  as 
a  grand  military  position.  lUgensburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modem  times 
venerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  the  house 
used  for  which  purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  omap 
ment  is  the  cathedral,  which  forms  an  ancient  and  noble 
Gothic  structure  (Jig.  429.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
houses.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  five  days'  battle 
in  1809,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  It 
still  flourishes  by  a  very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube, 
being  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Ulm  and 
Vienna.  Landshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  curious  library.  Nordlingen,  only  a 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
^  . .     _,  .  ^  ,  several  remarkable  battles.    Anspach  and  Bayreuth, 

RaUibon  Cathedral.  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  |j^|g  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

capitals  of  circles.  Passau  is  distiii^ished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

2.  Wirtemberg, 
Wirtemberg  does  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  but  we  shall  here  notice 
it  as  completing  the  prmcipal  southern  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, firom  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  fh)m 
nearly  the  same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  and  enters  Bavaria. 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height:  on  the  western  border  is  the  Slack  Forest ; 
but  none  of  its  branches  within  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  feet  There  is 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply ;  but  there  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys;  rendering  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
m  Germany.     It  is  reckoned  to  contain  1,840,392  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pasture. 
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79,296  of  ▼ineyard,  and  1,735,466  woodland.  The  produce  of  grain  of  every  kind,  including 
maize,  is  computed  at  6,000,000  bushels ;  of  wine,  160,000  eimers :  apples,  pears,  potatoes, 
and  garden  stuflS  are  plentiful  and  excellent  The  rearing  of  cattle,  with  that  of  sheep, 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Wirtemberg,  and  has  lately  been  much 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  stail-feeding.  In  horses,  hogs, 
and  bees,  this  country  is  below  the  general  level  of  Germany,  (xeese  are  reared  in  sur- 
prising numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  forests  are  valuable 
not  o^y  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  fo^,  and  from  which  spirituous  liquors  are  extracted. 
The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons,  and  of  some  salt  The  manu- 
fiictures  are  limited :  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisk.  The  export  consists  in  a  large  quantitv  of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stufis,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manu&ctures.  The  government  is  now  the  most  decidedly 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  being  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  Uie  attributes  proper  to  such  institutions. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  the  most  intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  has  one  flourishing  university ;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descrip- 
tions are  said,  by  Hassel,  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  features.  1.  Circle  of  the 
Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  being  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains.  3.  Circle  of  the 
Danube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  from  a  small  river  of  that  name,  and 
occupying  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kmgdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  die  level  of  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  Kdnigstrasse.  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  royal  palace  is  elegant ;  but  there  are  no  monuments  of  antiquity,  po  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing 12,000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  545  scholars.  The  manufactures 
aiS  trade  are  of  little  consequence.    Population  32,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  IJlm,  m  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  Iller  and  the  Blau,  becomes  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
retains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persona  The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  German  style,  with 
high  gables ;  the  streets  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Ulm  is  the 
cathedral  (Jig,  430.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    It  is  described 

by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "  English-looking ;"  broad,  bold, 
and  lofty,  in  a  massive  and  imposing  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  416  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  the 
tower  337  feet  high.  The  interior  is  very  noble, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  old  German 
masters.  Ulm  derives  a  dark  celebrity  from  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Mack,  in  1805.  There  are  still  remains  of 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defended. 
Halle  is  another  firee  city  of  Swabia.  It  is  strongly 
fijTtified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of 
St  Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very 
extensive  saltrworks,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt ;  also  a  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood.  Heil- 
bronn  is  a  strong  little  town,  situated  on  the  Neckar, 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  and  carrying  on  some 
branches  of  industry.  Ludwigsburg,  pleasantly 
situated  oh  the  same  river,  is  3ie  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  &mily.  TCibingen,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  contauis  the  national  university,  with  five  fiiculties,  attended  by  557  students. 

3. — Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhme,  fiwm  Basle  to  Mann- 
hehn,  doping  down  firom  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring.  Its  sur&ce,  of 
nearly  6000  square  miles,  contains  no  plain,  but  a  number  of  broad  fine  valleys  subordinate 
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to  the  great  valley,  amongr  which  the  Murgthal  and  the  Einzi^^al  are  the  most  important 
The  mountains  of  the  Bli^k  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  ^00  feet,  and  their  heads  are 
not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  Uie  year :  they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  wooda  The  soil  in  the  iower  valleys  is  everjrwhere  fertile  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  richest  pasture  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Danube  rises  from  three  springs 
near  Donaueschingen,  but  leaves  the  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  brook.  Of  nir 
greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by  the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and 
western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  through  Baden ;  and  numerous 
small  but  fertilising  streams  descend  from  the  Black  Forest  into  me  Rhine.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  as  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation :  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacco.  Pulse,  flax,  and 
hops  are  less  productive*  Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  same  vast  profbsion 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vineyards  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation ;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee, 
cHled  see-wine,  or  lake-wine,  is  much  less  prized.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  estimated  at  104,000 :  but  horses  and  sheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  has  been 
much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  staff,  and  the 
fox,  a£brd  still  too  much  scope  for  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  hunting.  The  forests 
of  noble  trees  afford  a  most  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  pretty  considerable ;  none 
of  them  very  great  The  manu&ctures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  df  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,000 ;  a&o  51,000  dozen 
of  metal  spoons.  Linen  exnploys  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjovs  a  great  transit  trade, 
from  its  situation  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
it  has  also  a  regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  wood,  wooden  clocks,  fruits,  grain,  and 
wine.    Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  about  1,100,000 ;  and  it  had  increased 
in  1892  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America. 
Tliere  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,&)0  Catholics,  380,O0Q  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  Jews. 
Since  1817,  Baden  has  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guildera; 
but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  armv  is  firom  8000  to  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  landwehr ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  landsturm  or  levee  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive :  there  are  two  universities,  four  lyceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruhe,  as  a  capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts :  this  givbs 
it  a  very  lively  aspect;  yet  though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
as  palaces,  its  aspect,  according  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  larfi^e  and  handsome 
country  vHlage.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  establi^ments, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Bcden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar 
and  Rhme,  is  reckoned  one  d[  the  finest  in  Germanv ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too 
mathematically  re^lar,  all  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house 
beingof  the  same  height  An  extensive  and  strong  castellat^  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  coUection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  with 
remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,(XM)  volumes.  HeideYberg  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany ;  and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  pahitine  still 
fix)wn8,  a  huge  majestic  pUe ;  though  the  mass  of  its  widls  lies  m  fhigments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellars  still  contain  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 600  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  German  univeraity,  founded  in 
1386,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipshurg,  once  among 
the  8tronp;est  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  been  dismantled  since  1802.  Rastadt,  &mous  in  the 
annals  of^plomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lofty  fir-dad 
hills,  attracts  strangere  by  the  b^utr  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  &BhiaaMe,  and  the  gay.  Kehl,  opposite  to  Stras- 
burg,  is  an  important  military  position.  FVeiburg,  a  ccmsideraUe  town,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  university.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indifferent  wine. 

4. — Kingdom  of  Stucony. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxonvnow  consists  of  a  much  dimmished  part  of  the  former  poss^asioos 

of  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.    The  policv  of 

Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed,  by 

annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  wiu  a  considerable  portion  of  Poland,  under  the 
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title  of  the  dnchy  of  Warsaw.  Bat  of  all  these  acquisitions  Saxony  was  stripped,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfaU.  The  kingdom  now 
consists  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  coarse  for  about  a  hundred  miles  after 
it  ferces  for  itself  a  channel  throo^h  the  mi^ty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which 
separates  it  from  Bohemia.  On  this  Tine  it  receives  several  fine  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
the  White  Elster  from  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  firom  the  east  The  eastern  borders  of 
Saxony  are  watered  by  the  Neisse  and  the  Spree :  on  its  frontiers  are  several  chains  of 
mountuns :  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  range ;  the  Riesengeblrge  in 
Swabia ;  the  Vogel&rg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  west  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany ;  notwithstanding  which  it  cannot 
fiilly  supply  with  br^  the  dense  manufacturing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  of 
the  surfiice  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,900,000,  the  wool  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  bv  the  introduction  of  the  merino  breed.  The 
woods  are  extensive ;  but,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thunngia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufiictures.  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  diligence  not 
equalled  m  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  48,000  marks ;  lead, 
10,400  cwt;  cobalt,  8900;  tin,  2400;  copper,  600;  iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Grermany  in  manu&cturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants,  llie  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable ;  but  it  is  in 
cottons  that  this  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that,  bf  they 
cannot  support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufactured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  are  extracted ; 
kdA  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  ^e  other  goods  brought  to  its  three  ffdrs 
are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rixndollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by   wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,4^,000.  Lutheranism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  is  almost  universal,  there  bein^  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
singular  aii(»nahr,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com- 
plete equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  dififusion  of  knowledge  is  general ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig :  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on  a  contracted 
fcale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  inefiectual. 
Dresden  (Jig,  481.),  though  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 

of  the  German  cities :  it  has  even  been 
called  the  Florence  of  Germany.  It  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  country 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  with  the  richest  possible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are 
on  one  side  abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
gracefiil  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  somewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
^^  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  built  in  a  simple  and 

^"■^®"*  austere  style  of  architecture.     The  royal 

palace  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  these  are  so  various  and 
scattered^  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  boilt  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  ma^ficence  of  the  opposite  city,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
ftshionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struo- 
tnre  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Dre«ien  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  TTie  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
casts,  and  of  antiquities.    Population  60,000. 

AnKjng  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  city,  above  the  Elbe,  which  giyes  name  to  the  circle^ 
adcnied  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gra- 
nite. It  is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manufiu^tcnry  of  porcelain,  producing  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  article  in  Europe.  Freiberg,  the  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzge- 
hhro,  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
rowdence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  mineralci 
Chranite,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manufiicturing  capital  of  the  same  district,  emplcys  1€ 
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looms  in  linen  and  cotton,  and  makes  50,000  dozen  stoddnga  Bautzen,  or  Budinn,  the 
capital  of  Saxon  Lusatia,  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  stockings,  gloves,  hats,  woollen  cloth,  &,  Zittau  is  also  considerable,  as  being 
the  centre  of  the  yam  and  linen  trade.  Kdnigstein,  <m  a  high  rock  over  the  Elbe,  deserves 
notice,  a|  the  stron^[est  fortress  of  the  monarchy. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  claims  distinguished  notice,  as  the  grand  centre  of  commerce,  iiot  only 
for  Saxony,  but  for  all  Germany.  The  scene  which  it  presents  of  bustle  and  business,  though 
fiuniliar  to  an  English  eve,  has  no  parallel  on  the  Continent  "  Such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  of  mirrors,  such  processions  of  porters  and  carters,  are  to  the  German 
a  new  world.**  In  its  structure,  it  presents  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  style  of  building, 
which  is  singular,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  whole  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality, 
which  accords  with  the  character  of  the  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonous.  It  has,  however,  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
signal  events  in  European  military  history.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  that  signal 
victory  which  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  Protestant  war;  and  at  Ijutzen,  not  &r 
distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory.  A  numl^r  of  unhewn  stones,  standing  horizontally, 
mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  ^  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  St  Sweden,  fell 
here,  for  liberty  of  conscience."  This  '*  stone  of  the  Swede,'*  as  it  is  called,  though  in  a  field 
by  the  road,  has  remained  untouched.  Round  and  in  Leipzig,  too,  was  fou^t  that  mighty 
battle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants, 
who  call  this  "  the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  carefiilly  preserved  the  traces  of  the  cannon 
and  musket-balls  with  which  the  buildings  were  struck.    Leipsic  has  41,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Hanover, 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Grreat  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-western  angle  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  firontier  of  Holland.  The  Hartz,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  masses,  extending  for  TDxxce  than  100  miles  al^ig  its  southern  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  Its  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fidl 
within  Hanover ;  but  there  are  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  3000  feet  The  rest  of 
the  kingdom  forms  the  commencement  of  Uiat  immense  plain  whidi  extends  across  Ekuope 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia.  This  plain  consists  of  a  continuous  basis  of  sand, 
interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thither  by  some  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  brought  under  cultivation,  is  only  an  expanse 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  firom  its  ravages  an  expanse 
of  very  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  streams  of  the  E^is,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributaries;  so  that  it  enjoys 
great  advantages  for  trade.  The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  dili- 
fi^ence  to  the  same  deme  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  that  in  G^^ttingen, 
Hildersheim,  GrahenBagen,  and  some  of  tne  marshy  tracts  redeemed  firom  the  rivers  and 
firom  the  sea,  both  skill  and  diligence  are  displayed.  But  others,  as  Luneberg,  Hoya,  Osnsp 
burg,  ^,,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  left  a  dreary  and  savage  waste,  the 
inhabitants  preferring  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  Dutch.  After  all,  grain  is  raised 
sufficient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegeVkbles  more  uian  sufiicient 
Great  quantities  of  flax  are  reared  for  its  Unen  manufactures.  With  respect  to  live  stock, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  possess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces there  is  great  abundance  of  turf  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  very  valuidile,  beinff 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-doUars;  of  which  silver  averages  410,000;  lead, 
258,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  305,000;  brass,  04,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and 
some  coaL  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
now  much  fallen  on,  and  distillery  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 
part  of  Germany  is  favourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick.  Emden,  in 
East  Friesland,  is  almost  the  only  port  firom  which  there  is  qjiv  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  passes  chiefly  through  Luneburg  and  Munden.  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,560,000.  ft  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war ;  and,  on  its 
restoration,  in  1815,  was  erected  mto  a  kin^om,  a  name,  perhaps,  necessary,  instead  of  the 
lost  title  of  electorate ;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  held  his  seat  in  LondcMi,  the 
immediate  rule  is  by  a  regent  The  government,  in  1815,  also  received  a  constitutional 
form;  and  states  were  organised:  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  firom  the  cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  the  nobility  and  the 
corporations,  and  excluding  almost  entirely  the  body  of  the  peasantry.  Each  of  the  numerous 
and  once  separate  districts  of  which  Hanover  is  now  composed,  has  also  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 
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Among  the  cities,  Hanover,  the  capital,  is  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  sandy  plain,  and  neither  very  large,  nor  ccmtaining  any  thing  very  remarkable.  It 
is  sapported  by  the  residence  of  the  court  and  military,  and  the  occasional  assemblage  of  the 
states;  and,  notwithstanding  the  close  connexion  with  England,  English  manners  have  not 
made  much  progress.  There  is  a  library  and  coUectbn  of  paintings,  but  both  on  a  small 
scale.  Gdttingen  possesses  a  greater  interest,  as  the  seat  of  the  principal  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almost  unrivalled  liber- 
ality. The  number  of  students  amounts  to  1200 :  it  was  formerly  the  ambition  of  every 
Gennan  youth  to  study  at  Gdttingen,  and  of  every  Grerman  savant  to  be  one  of  the  professors. 
But  it  is  now  surpassed  in  reputation  by  some  of  its  rivals.  The  library  of  nearly  300,000 
vcdnmes,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Europe,  being  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  pro- 
feasors  amount  to  forty,  with  a  number  of  private  teachers  and  tutors.  Luneburg,  on  the 
Tlmenau,  where  that  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a  pretty  brisk 
trade,  especiallyby  land,  employing  70,000  horses  and  forty  wagons  dail^.  Muxiden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Weser,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  600  vessels  mto  its  port  Claus- 
thal  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

6.  Electoral  Hesse. 

Hease-Cassel  is  a  smaller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  ccRnprising  only  4350  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  650,000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Aivaria,  and  a 
crowd  of  little  states.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  hills  and  woods,  presenting 
a  very  picturesque  aspect;  though,  of  the  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  does  not 
rise  idx>ve  3500  feet,  nor  the  Fuhla  range  above  1500  fbet,  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  'Of  the  Weser,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it 
touches  also  on  the  Maj^n.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  imi»oved  manner,  being  too  much  subdivided  among  a  poor  peasantry.  It  yields  grain, 
however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  139,000  hogs.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  con- 
siderable, especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  diffiised  throughout  the  district  Hesse  carries  on 
little  trade  beyond  the  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  the  pas- 
sage between  the  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  northern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  levy  considerable  tolls.  Hesse-Cassel,  which  formed  the  central  portion  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  ephemeral  kingdom  of  West^ialia,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  elector,  who 
represents  the  ancient  powerful  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  new  consti- 
tntkm  of  1831  establi^es  a  popular  representation.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guilders. 
"Hie  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  regular  pay ;  the  rest  are  only  called 
oat  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhaps, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Amcoig  the  cities,  Cassel,  the  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  new  town,  built  in  a  higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
guit  in  the  empire :  the  Eonigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  from  it,  is  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  edifices.  There  is  a  lihruy  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  gallery  of  pamt- 
ings,  and  some  other  interesting  ooUections.  Two  miles  firom  Cassel  is  Wilhelmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofty,  simple  firont,  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hilL  Its  water-works  display  great  taste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  is  a  large,  well-built,  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade. 
FnUa  is  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

7.  Grand  Ducky  of  Hesse, 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
along  the  Rhine  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  fi-ontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofty,  but  steep  and  wooded. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a  great  ex- 
tent of  fertile  territory,  very  productive,  especially  m  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according 
to  Haasel,  are  annually  produced ;  but  oats  are  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are 
nited.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and 
even  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt  The  population  is  estunated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,000  are 
Catholics.    Hesse-Darmstadt  has  a  constitution,  whichs  after  some  difficulty,  the  grand  duke 
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wu  prevailed  on  to  make  tufficiently  libeiaL    The  revenue  is  about  4|000,000  guilden; 
and  the  army,  independent  of  landwehr,  amounts  to  8000  or  9000  men. 

Amonff  the  cities,  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  is  hand- 
some and  aflreeable,  with  15,400  inhabitants,  a  splendid  ooera-house,  and  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes.    Darmstadt  derives  much  greater  lustre  from  Mentz,  or  Mayence  (Jig,  482.),  that 


^eat  imperial  city,  formerly  the  residence  of  an  electoral  bishop,  which  is  now  annexed  to 
iti  territory.  The  fortifications  of  Mentz,  which  are  of  immense  strength  and  extent,  have 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  as  <me  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
The  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  therefore,  occupy  the  forts  in  front  of  Mentz,  and  those  crif 
Cassel  on  the  opposite  bank ;  while  the  duke  governs  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  has  26,800 
inhabitants.  The  Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fifty-two  pontoons.  Mentz  has  now 
few  manufiu^tures,  but  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce.  Worms, 
another  once  great  imperial  city,  exhibits  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  almost 
choked  with  rubbish,  Uie  fruit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of 
some  fine  edifices,  and  a  good  firuit  and  com  market  Offenbach,  a  thriving  little  town,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufactures  flourish. 

8.  Smaller  States. 

A  variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  clustered  indifferent  parts  of  the  north  and 
west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  often  mferior  to  the  estates 
of  English  nobles  even  of  a  secondary  class ;  yet  the  petty  princes  hj  whom  they  are  ruled 
maintain  all  the  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  nave  states,  mmisters,  an  exchequer, 
a  public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  these  princes  are,  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Several,  in  the 
absence  of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  personal  merit, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent:  Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  European  generals.  The  obligation,  also,  imposed  upon  the  British  royal  family,  of 
marrying  only  into  Protestant  houses,  with  die  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced  b^ 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  has  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  invari- 
ably resorted  to  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have  given 
queens  to  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a  recent  &tal  event,  would  have  given 
a  matrimonial  king.  Similar  connections  have  been  formed  with  Russia  and  other  northern 
courts. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hills  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  ungrateful,  but 
is  diligenUy  cultivated,  though  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divid^  portions ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  yields  com  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  own  supply*  uul  breeds 
t^eep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  in  request 
even  in  England.  But  the  glory  of  Weimar  consisted  in  its  intellectual  eminence,  which 
for  a  time  rendered  it  the  literary  capital,  the  Athens,  of  (jermany.  While  the  other 
princes  disdainfully  negiected  men  of  learning,  or  confined  their  patronage  ^to  the  French, 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  extreme  liberality  and  courtesy,  drew  round  him  all 
the  great  men  by  whom  the  annals  of  Crerman  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  the 
last  naif-century.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  CU^the,  and  a  crowd  of  secondary  name, 
have,  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  their  rendence.  Weimar  is  litUe  more  than 
a  spacious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regtdar  street,  and  but  10,000  inhabitants.  Only  the 
palace  and  house  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  edifices.  It  has,  however,  a  libraiy 
of  120,000  volumes,  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  of  freedom  is  pven 
to  the  press  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow ;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimar  is  an 
object  of  continual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  Ger- 
man princes,  was  the  first  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  representative  constitution :  yet  so  well 
were  they  before  satisfied  wiUi  his  government,  that  attendance  on  the  states  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  an  unnecessary  buraen.  Jena,  a  small  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  universities  of  Grermany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle  which  over- 
threw for  a  time  the  Prusuan  monarchy. 
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Mecklenburg  k  a  territory  of  the  most  ncatberlj  part  of  Germany,  north-east  of  Hanover, 
and  bordering  on  Pomerania,  of  whose  character  it  m  a  peat  measure  partakes.  It  consists 
to  a  great  extent  of  kke  and  forest;  and  the  cultivation  is  comparatively  rude ;  vet  a  variety 
of  gaade  hills  gives  it  a  picturesque  aspect  It  is  divided  into  the  two  grand  duchies  of 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz ;  the  former  is  much  the  more  extensive ;  and  Schwerin,  the  capital, 
is  a  pretty  consideraUe  town,  with  a  handsome  palace,  situated  on  a  lake,  and  contaming 
a  good  gallery  of  pictares.  Rostock  is  a  larger  town,  with  20,000  inhalntants,  situated  on 
the  Baltic,  and  exporting  grain  to  the  value  of  ffnym  150,0001.  to  200,0002.  Mecklenbur?- 
StrelitE  is  exceedin^y  snudl,  not  containing  quite  85,000  people,  and  its  capital  being  litUe 
more  than  a  large  viliage,  which  has  given  two  queens  to  Britain. 

Bnmswick  is  the  appendage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  houses  of  Grermany, 
that  of  Gaelf ;  whose  head,  Henry  the  lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Swabia  for  the 
empire,  but  was  wcursted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  Since  that  time,  the  Guelf  fiunily 
has  held  <8ily  a  secondary  place  in  Grermany.  The  branch  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  however, 
baa  risen  to  the  dignity,  first  of  electors  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
That  of  Wolienbuttel  hold  onlj  the  small  d(»nain  called  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  It  is 
rather  a  productive  territory,  situated  partly  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hartz,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Saxony.  The  city  of  Brunswick  is  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  state,  containing 
a  population  of  about  90,000.  It  is  a  consider&le  seat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its 
fairs  ranking  next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  government  was  nearly  abso- 
lute till  very  lately,  when  the  peofde,  by  a  vident  chuige  of  dynasty,  effected  for  diemselves 
a  representative  constitution. 

Branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  once  the  ruling  fkmily  in  northern  Germanv,  hold  a 
duster  of  small  principalities  to  the  west  of  Saxony  roval.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  been 
ktely  fonned  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  extinction  of  Uiat  of  Gotha.  It 
comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Thuringia,  and  is  rather  productive.  The  city, 
containing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the  channel  of  a  omsiderable  trade  connected  with 
the  fair  of  Leipzig.  It  is  somewhat « learned  city ;  containing  a  library  oi  60,000  volumes, 
with  valuable  manuscripts.  Saxe-Coburg  is  a  mountainous  territory,  comprising  part  of  the 
Thnringian  forest  It  contains  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  minea  This  territory 
has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  |pood  fortune  of  one  of  its  younger  members,  now  kin^ 
of  the  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  on  the  Werra,  is  a  litUe  tract,  enriched 
by  mines  dl"  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  scmie  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt  Itsprincipal  towns 
are  Meiningen  and  Hildbcf^^usen,  with  about  5000  inhalutants  each.  The  littie  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenborg  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  ter« 
ritories  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Reuss  princes.  The  capital,  Altenburg  is  a  considerable 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Oldenburg  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes,  connected  by  fiunily  alliances 
with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  duke  has  possessions  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the 
Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover ;  a  flat,  marshy  district,  but  aboundingin  rich  pastures,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Holland.    The  capital,  Oldenburg,  ccmtains  8000  inhabitants. 

Nassau  is  a  duke£m,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  b^r  several  branches  of 
the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Franconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayn,  it  pmluces 
those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleechert,  which  distinguish  this  part  of  Germany :  it 
does  not  contain,  however,  any  towm  oi  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  much  visited 
on  account  of  its  15  warm  springs,  has  a  pc^Milation  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  miUion 
bottles  are  annually  filled  wi£  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  Ijangenschwalbech  and 
Schlan^nbad  are  equally  noted  for  their  mineral  springs;  and  Hochheim,  Rudesheim, 
Johanmsberg,  and  Asmannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine. 

The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony  and 
B^candenburg,  has  its  population  of  186,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau, 
Bemburg,  and  Cothen.  The  fondly  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 
Schwartzenbnrg,  a  district  of  Franconia,  has  112,000  people,  divided  between  the  two 
fafanchee  of  Sondershansen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more  im- 
portance Gram  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Beoss,  m  Upper  Saxony,  has  88,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  elder  and  younger 
bnnclies.  Lqipe-Detmold  and  lippe-Schauenburg  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the 
one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A  former  prince  of  Lippe-Schauenburg 
made  a  distinguidied  figure  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  are  two  fences  of  Hohen- 
soUem,  Sigmarinffen  and  Hechingen,  having  between  them  54,600  people.  They  form  the 
only  petty  states  m  the  south  of  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between  Baden  and 
Wirtemberg.  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  composed  of  two  hilly  counties  between  Hesse  and 
Ehnover,  derives  almost  its  sole  importance  firom  the  mineral  baths  of  Pyrmont,  which  are 
vaaoe  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hesse-Homburff  is  a  small  mountainous  principality, 
naarFrankfort,  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  Hesse-Darmstadt    Though,  by  the 
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fkvoQT  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  possessions  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  those 
of  a  rich  English  squire.  Hombunr,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  in  a  vcnr  picturesque  situa- 
tion. The  Tittle  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  adistrict  in  the  Saxon  flr^^bir^  has  only 
5500  inhabitants ;  but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian  nobleman,  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  and  his  fiunily  distinguished  by  information  and  intelligence.  The 
Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kniphauson  was  reco^ised  as  an  independent  state,  by  an  act  of  the 
diet,  in  1826.    It  is  situated  within  the  temtOTies  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburj?. 

liie  four  fVee  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frank&rt,  form  still  an 
interesting^  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  are  the  sole 
reomant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvenkent  of  the  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  finendly  to  any  thing  republican,  con- 
sidered these  so  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  th^ 
as  a  part  of  the  (xermanic  body. 

Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industnous  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributanes.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe;  and  a  species  of  depdt  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  is  of  ffreat  antiquity,  bkving  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendes,  in  1002.  Its  advantageous  situaticm,  however,  enabled  it  aJwavs  to  recover  and  ex- 
tend iti  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basiB  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  was 
declared  a  frae  imperial  citv,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  fh)m  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  calamity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bcmaparte  seizea  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  H^ 
caused  a  sUll  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  ruin.  She  suffered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  efibct  her  liberation :  but,  on  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  ^e  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  af^ting  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  re^pfaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1835,  2204 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  Holland ; 
40,  United  States,  &c.  The  leading  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  35,000,000 
lbs.;  cotton,  16,000  bales;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads;  rum,  3483  pui  ^heons;  pepper, 680,000 
lbs. ;  tea,  8800  boxes.  (Af  CiittocA'»  Diet,  of  Commerce,)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri^ 
tain  to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000/.  to  9,000,0002. ; 
fVom  the  United  States,  $800,000.  The  manu&ctures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  though  none 
ver^  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declmed  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  the  be^finning  <^  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St  Michaers  and  St  Peter*s  have 
elegant  roires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distmguished  for 
its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  most  spacious  and  commodious ; 
being  TW  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  weU  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamaburg  consists  of  a  self^lecteid  senate 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  240{.  of  property  within  the  city.  The  population  of  the  city  is  122,815 ;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  a  Hanise  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed  even  a 
pre-eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modem  times,  attained.  It  acquired 
celebritv  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena;  when  that  g^eral, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  desperate  stand  against  a  superior  force  of  French 
troops,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  Bjr  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  refrained  its  privi- 
l^es  as  a  f^'ee  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  the 
small  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  consists 
in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,- and  manu&ctnred  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is 
well  Duilt  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings called  the  Dance  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
by  the  French.    It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 

Bremen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that  important  river. 
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down  which  are  faronght  the  pfoductions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  Franconia ;  countries 
extensive  and  Taluable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  hy  the  Elbe.  The  city  is 
situUed  (m  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consifits  of 
narrow  streets,  Ixurdered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  ftishion  of  the  middle  ages :  but 
there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  denK)cratic.  In  1629  there  entered  Bremen  881  ves- 
sels; of  which  66  were  from  the  United  States;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spanish;  14,  South 
America;  110,  Great  Britain;  37,  France;  5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries;  2,  Italy;  80,  Ruada; 
11,  Sweden ;  11,  Norway ;  66,  Denmark ;  921,  North  of  Germany ;  41,  Prussia ;  70,  Nether- 
lands, &jc  ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  cofiee,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,000,000;  cotton,  1,500,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  oxhoft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  5096  lasts. 

Frankfort  od  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  firom  being  Gtie  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Ger- 
man inland  trade :  its  fiiirs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  jrear,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  the  R£ne,  and  at  the  meeting 
cf  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  &vourable  for  this  object  Though 
the  hoines  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  also  numerous 
lai^  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recoUections.  The  f(»rtifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Sachsenhansen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  well  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
Ibnnerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night ;  but  since 
1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.    Population  50,000. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HUNGARY. 

HiTNGABT,  called  by  the  Germans  Ungam,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  fiynns  a  wide  range  of  territory,  hong  the  grand  field  of  ccmflict  between  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  DaUnatia  obtained  firom  Venice. 

Sect.  L — Qeneral  OiUline  and  Aspect. 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 
Turkkdi  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  which  separate  it  fh>m  Poland.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 
m  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 
mOes,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people. 

Surface.  The  great  mountain  giidle  of  the  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  on  the  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  22,000  square  miles ;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
to  the  holders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  fix)m  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjojrs  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
however;  many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

The  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important  The  Danube,  making  a  grand  circuit,  rolls 
through  it,  chiefly  frcun  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drave  and  the  Save,  fix)m  the  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Theiss,  after. collec^ng,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  fix»n  the  Carpathians,  foils  in  from  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier. 
"Hie  Marosch  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss ;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  con- 
siderable streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large ;  the  Platten  or  Balaton 
which  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  into 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt  The  long  aid  sluggish 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch  sprc»d  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  esdiale  pestilential  vapours,  dten  more  fotai  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  mto  their  vicinity. 
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SiCT.  n. — Natural  Chography. 
SvBSBCT.  1. — Qeology. 
L  Primitive  rockM.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburff*  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
they  form  the  principal  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  ftontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia ;  to  the  souths  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat ;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Graina  and  Bihar.  They  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
ficntiers  of  Styria.  A  central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presbut^;  the  Krivan 
m  the  ^TOQp  of  Ostrosky ;  of  rolana,  a  little  farther  to  the  north ;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containing  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  <^  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  group  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  all  the  groups,  the 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jolsva,  Rosenau  (in  the  county  of  Goinor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate :  rhomboidal  iron  are,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ensiedel  and  Crolnitz ;  prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau.  Euphotide,  or  diaUage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tiszolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

BL  Transition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  S. W.  to  N.E.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  passing  behind 
the  Tatra;  they  cover  a  ccmsiderable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  Tliey  form  the  small  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  <^  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
finom  Tatra  into  Transylvania;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaroe,  on  the  eastern 
firontier  of  Tran^lvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  in  the  Bannat;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartz^  eSndstone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywacke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of^  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  en^enite  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Ednigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Kremn 


anitz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Bonsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot  orthe  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  the  mountains  <^ 
Karaick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros-Patak ;  and  it  appears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat 

UL  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary : —  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steuraorf; 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat;  and  the  same  fcrmation  occurs  at  F&nfkirchen.  2.  The 
Jnra  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungry.  8.  A 
aandstone  formaticm,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  also  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  JIungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Oros,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  talcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transyf 
vanisL 

rV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians ;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Tnmsylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
roanstadt,  and  Cronstadt  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Bannat ;  it  forms  nearly 
^e  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  into  Croatia.  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  (Edenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Ftbifkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  h/mnea  occurs  at  Nagy-Yasony,  and  in  the  nuurshes 
of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

T^ertiary  Plutonian  rocks.     Trachyte.    This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  af&r  the  , 
deposition  of  these  strata.    It  forms  five  groups;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnitz, 
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Kremnitz  and  Edninberg^ ;  the  aecaad  occuis  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  forms  the 
mountains  of  Dregeley  and  Vissegrade ;  a  third  forms  the  mountains  of  Matra,  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  great  plain ;  a  fourth  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperies  and  Tokav ; 
lastly,  a  fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  counties  oi  Ungh  and  Beregh.  The 
same  formation  forms  a  considerable  group  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bfddavia ; 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  of  Nagy-A^  and 
Zalathna.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trach3rte  is  the  most  abundant ;  the  other  varieties 
occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and  obsidian  occur, 
associated  with  the  trachvte,  around  the  trachyte  hills;  and,  extending  from  them  into  the 
plains,  there  are  vast  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tufl&s.  These  conglomerates  are 
formed  of  debris,  dlen  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  they  are  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiceous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  trachytic  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repository  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasper-opal  and  wood-opaL  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Tallya ; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses' (^ 
aluminous  rock.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachvte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

y.  AUuvial  rocks.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tufl^  some  of  which  are  dilu^ 
vial,  othere  modem,  and  daily  forming. 

SuBSEOT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoology, 
The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Sect.  IU. — HUtorical  Oeography. 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  rwle,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Booums  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fotal  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire ;  and,  ffom  time  to  time,  a  continued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Asia. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  d.  483,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  ninth  century  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
the  nation. 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Ixmis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  <^  Austria 
with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  time  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus ;  but 
it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vienna ;  but  for  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  from 
Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography, 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itsel£  The  kingdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  but,  in  case  that  should  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  choice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogative& 
Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders : — 1.  The  bishops  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free  cities.  The  two  former  appear 
in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  wnat  is 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  years, 
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at  Presbor^gf  or  Bada,  and  sits  during  the  king*8  {Measure.  If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any 
propositioD,  the  Ibarth  most  give  its  consent 

In  the  administratioo,  the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  form  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  firee  cities,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  to  throw  upon  them  the  whde  burden  of  taxation,  from  which  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hold  themselves  exempt  The  peasantry,  though  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  really 
held  in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  one-tenth  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  hundred  and 
four  days'  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  which  are  liable 
to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  condition  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  aiwavs  resmted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
^  great  body  of  the  people. 

T^  army  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
jncreased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegssteuer, 
or  war-tax.    The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florina 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  agricnltnre  of  Hungarv,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  extent  of  un&vourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sur- 
pios  arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Grellman  has  founded  on  the  cadastre  instituted  by  Joseph  II.,  it  contains  23,905,000  jochs 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  39,329,000 ;  the  rest  being  waste,  water,  and 
morass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5,000,000  arable,  7,500,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartner  and  Blu- 
meobach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,W)0  bushels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used  in  Germany.  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 

the  dirty  farm-yard  {Jig.  434.). 
434        _  y&\^  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 

third  year  is  fallow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even  export- 
ed, in  vast  numbers ;  though  the 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  homed  cattle,  however,  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  active,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent^ 
ly  adapted  for  the  plough.  The 
breed  of  horses  had  &llen  into 
total  disrepute,  till  it  was  improv- 
ed by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  miperial  stud.  The  native 
Hnngarian  dieep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  it  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanidi.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  the  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annualhr  exported 
is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old.  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Townson,  from  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  sluivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordinarv  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  way,  aushruch 
and  mazchlap ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  tlmt  for  each  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  aushruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  nobles.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French 
wine.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  Euronean  country,  and  is 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  exten- 
sivelv  reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimated  at  about  250,000Z.  To  these 
articles  may  be  added,  though  no  loxiger  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and 
otiier  garden  products,  with  some  firuits,  as  plums  and  melons. 


Himgarian  Fann-Vard. 
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Mano&ctaret,  in  the  flenee  understood  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ilun- 
gtory.  There  are,  however,  coarse  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  consiirap- 
tion.  Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  by 
the  peasants. 

The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungarv  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  sur&ce 
yields.  Crold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  €rom  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  aiid  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chieflv  royal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  are 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houses  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassei  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  can  no  longer  affi>rd  to 
435  make  the  same  exertions.    According 

to  Delius,  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  between  1740  and 
1778  was  upwards  of  ten  millions 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
Schemnitz  (Jig,  485.),  for  drawing  up 
the  ore,  and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  existing,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.  The  mines 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  19,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tons 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt  According  to  Hassei, 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  la- 
.  bourers  employed  amounts  to  45,000. 
F  Fishery,  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Hungary  are  full  of  fish;  and  the 
fishery  is  of  considerable  importance 
Machine  fur  workiuj  Mia«.  ^nd  valuc.    The  Thciss  is  said  by  the 

mhabitants  t^isonsifit  of  two  parte,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.    In  1810,  the  importations 
of  fish  firom  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  86,000Z. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages, from  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being  frequently 
impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  aim  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals,  and  with 
wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  fairs  which  are 
annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,488,000  florins;  grain, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,381,000;  wool,  5,039,000;  leather,  1,245,000;  which,  with  minor  arti- 
cles, made  24,515,000.  The  leadmg  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottons, 
1^611,000;  linens,  2,692,000;  sUk,  1,228,000;  coflee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardware,  &c., 
1^299,000;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,890,000  florins. 

Sbct.  V[,—CivU  and  Social  State, 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  deduced  fix)m  the  conscription  lists : — 


Pbeet. 

Date.' 

PDpolaHoB. 

Dtte. 

FbpiUtko. 

Dale. 

PoimUtinti. 

Dtte. 

1785 
1788 
1803 
1807 

7.098.574 

1,416,035 

87i;237 

256.863 

1805 
1811 
1807 

7.961.414 

1^1,406 

911,760 

1817 
1817 
1815 
1817 

8,063,680 

1,664.800 

940..'598 

304,055 

1829 

0.65&.686 

8,027,566 

934,315 

329,787 

,    TnitiflvlvaniA 

1    Miliurylimiu 

Dalmatia 

9.6«,700 

10,374,580 

10,973,133 

12,941,294 

If  these  returns  ma]^  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  augmentap 
tion.  The  app^u^nt  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  occasioned, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hungarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  esti- 
mated by  Csaplovlcz  at  3,500,000 ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also  640,000  Wallacbians ;  577,000  Germans;  170,000  Jews;  50,000  gipsies; 
besides  Amauts,  Greeks,  Armraians,  &c.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  Tlie  nobles  are  a  brave, 
generous,  and  hardy  race.    To  them  applies  Voltaire^  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as  **  a 
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proud  and  ^neroos  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  the  defender  of  its  sovereigns." 
They  have  the  most  devot^  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  to  every 
thing  Hungarian ;  the  most  rooted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  thing  Grerman.  The 
peasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one  being  advanced  be- 
ymd  another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  impossible, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romans  invaded  Ulyria,  the  peasants  could,  as 
respects  drees,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  c<xnpletely  barbarous  than  at  present ;  nor  could 
the  wagcms  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  numerous 
race,  wbo  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  religious  worship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  ChriAian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the  most 
numerous  and  powerfiil ;  its  professors  are  estimated  l^  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  about 
9900  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000,  and 
have  1867  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  629,284,  and  have  an  archbishop,  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  to 
take  the  field  with  their  vassids  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bi^ops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mdiacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clerg}rman  for  every  610  individuals. 

Learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  imd  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
Bient.  There  are  only  fifly-eight  minting  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manufactories  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Bright  fbund  the  leading  people  at 
Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
Gofiee  grew  in  Great  Britain !  Hungary,  however,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  According  to 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  Qiartial,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown;  they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen 
cbth  or  ^eepekin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clusters 
of  cotta^^es,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
tiie  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Sbct.  Vn. — Local  Geography, 
Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary?  which  forms  the  western ;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.    3.  Croatia.    4.  Sclavonia. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  river 
is  the  most  important;  and  contains  the  great  mining  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 
Presburg,  established  in  1586,  as  the  ^ace  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  until  1784,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000.  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  their 
appearance ;  and  the  suburbs  only  can  boast  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
borned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands. 
Presburg  has  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  com  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the  Danube.  There  is  a  large  Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students. 
Buda,  or  Ofen  (Jig.  496.),  and  Pes£,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 

much  the  most  important  city  in 
HungaiT.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was 
transferred  thither  by  Joseph  11. 
from  Presburg,  in  1784.  It  consists 
chieflv  of  an  extensive  fortress 
seated  on  a  lofly  rock,  somewhat 
resembling  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  contaming  the  houses  of  the 
Palatine  and  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Along  the  foot  of 
^^^  the  castle  several  streets  extend 

upon  the  river.    One  of  the  most 
11* 
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remarkable  features  consists  of  the  baths^  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  constmctiGn. 
The  citizens  resort  to  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting  themselves  in  a  very  unscrupulous  state 
of  nudity.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  larger  and  now  more  important  city,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  Four  immense  fiiirs  are  held  there,  which  pre- 
sent an  epitome  both  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  native  products  are 
chiefly  sold  without  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  a  long  road,  as  they  arrive  in  the  wagons,  dis- 
posed for  .that  purpose  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  square  enclosure.  An  immense  space  is 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  latter  often  amounting  to  dO,000.  The  goods 
brought  down  fixNn  Vienna  are  displayed  in  a  large  open  space  within  the  town,  and  in 
ranges  of  booths,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  briMd  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  by  other  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube,  also,  finr  the  spaxse  of  luilf 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  banks,  serve  as  a  market-place  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fruits,  especially 
water-melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  refreshments  cooked  and  presented  by  the  gipsies. 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  finom  Pesth  through  every  part  of  the  country,  anid  to- 
wards Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Pesth  contams  61,502 
inhabitants,  and  Buda  33,000;  making  in  all  94,500.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modem,  and  well 
built;  containing  many  ^ood  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  con- 
siderable magnificence  m  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  in  a  large  un^ 
finished  edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  H,  which  Townson  calls  a  palace ;  but  Bright  does  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university,  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 
The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  are 
moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  raflB.  Ci  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  two  cities  communicate  over  the 
ice. 

The  mining  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Erenmitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  bold  and  mountainous  country,  fbnning  a  lower  rid^  of  the  Carpathians.  Schemnitz, 
the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  the  streets 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hifls,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  cliflb  and  woods :  of  its 
17,000  inhabitants,  8500  are  emploved  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded  in  745 ;  but 
it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  very 
liberal  footing ;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  oi  natural  knowledge ;  and  is  attended, 
even  in  bad  times,  by  200  or  300  students.  The  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
437  water  is  dramed  off  by  a  subterrane- 

ous stream  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremnitz  (Jig.  437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
more  straggling  and  neglected  ap- 
pearance ;  Uiough  one  of  its  churches 
IS  very  profiisely  ornamented.  Neu- 
soh],  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
supported  by  the  coi^r-mines,  and 
has  a  luge  manufactmy  of  arms  in  its 
Kiemnitis.  vicmity. 

There  are  also  other  towns  of  some 
importance  in  this  division  of  Lower  Hungary.  Gran,  on  the  Danube,  was  once  a  military 
post  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  it  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital,  its  archbishop  being  the  primate  and  chanceUor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral 
waters,  resembling  those  oi  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  from  which  a 
manufactory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  aJong  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  frontier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  Theresopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa^  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  Neusatz,  a  free  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  fiir  from  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  enclosed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  Illyrian  flrontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  con- 
siderable importance.  CEdenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  variegated  with  wooded 
and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the  ^reat  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabitants,  ^100  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manufiusturm^  industry  than  in  most 
Hungarian  towns;  but  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity  to  its  position;  being  the  route  by 
which  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  from  Hungary  to  Vienna.  For  this  purpose, 
40,000  cattle,  and  80,000  hogs  are  annually  brought  to  its  markets.  There  is  also  a  great 
trade  in  wine,  of  which  32,000  eimers  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Edenburg  has 
also  in  its  neighbourhood  a  mine  of  coal,  which  yields  about  12,000  tons  annually.     Raab, 
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oo  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Dannbe,  once  celebrated  as  a 
fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  its  fiurs  and  markets.  Of  its  16,000  inhabitants,  more  than 
half  live  in  the  suburbs.  Comom,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Waa^r,  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1272  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation  gives  it  still  a  considerable 
trade ;  which,  since  the  year  1805,  has  caused  its  praulation  to  increase  from  8300  to  11,000. 
It  suffered  severely  by  shocks  of  earthiquake  in  1763  and  1783.  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  the 
heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
AJba  Resalia  For  five  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  their  remains 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  and 
though  there  are  a  number  of  buUdinjp[s  which  bear  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
«nd  mean  place.  It  has  a  population  of  18,776.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Stuhlweissenburg  is 
the  great  laJ^e  of  Balaton  or  Flatten,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
anrrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though  not  lofty  buiks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
^einamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a 
bishqi  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Funikirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  some- 
what magnificent  abearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  which  was 
oDce  att^ded  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  bishop 
has  a  good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.  There  are,  moreover,  a  great 
quantity  of  hogs  axid  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  FCinfkirchen.  Population,  above  11,000. 
Mohace,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  krge  assemblage  of  cottages ;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  when  Louis  IL  perished,  with  twenty- 
eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  22,000  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  post, 
cdebr^ed  in  Hungarian  warfore,  situated  on  the  Ahnas. 

Upper  Hungary  0(»i8ists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  fixxn  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Hie  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which  Hungary 
is  so  ftmoufl.  The  southern  part  consistB  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  thrmi^ 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  firom  north  to  south,  lliis  plam 
consista,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hiUocks;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bOTdering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretsin,  or  D^reczin,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hun^jrary ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.  Population,  about  40,000.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan.  There 
is  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  fi^quented  Quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  sand 
and  mod.  Instead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field- 
gates,  stock  with  thorns  and  InramUea.  The  greater  [Art  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists; 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  sim{^e  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestness  which  sit 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  dififerent  from  that  of  a  gay 
capital ;  yet,  next  to  Pesth,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  Every  quarter 
of  a  year  there  is  a  market,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  is 
covered  with  flocks  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  hots.  A  fine  species  of  soap 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
fiictured.  The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550  students,  and  possessing 
a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

Amon^  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  the  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the  Walla- 
chians.  The  iidiabitantB,  unlike  those  of  Debretzm,  are  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
are  heard  in  every  house ;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  Sie  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as  weU  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
the  metropolM  of  Upper  Hungary,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  can  it  any  way  rival  De£«tzin :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  is 
broad  and  fffetty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coflfee- 
bouse,  and  a  fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mountain  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  scnne  suspect,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world ; 
those  called  the  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  fi:om  this  mine.  ErUu,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
cumbents of  which,  otherwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
college.  Miskolcs  is  also  a  laj^  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a  rich  wine  and  firuit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products ;  with  a  population  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  onlv  a 
village ;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wine 
already  mentioned,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  fiirther  down  the  Theiss,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Maroech,  is  a  hurge  and  strong  city,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants, and  a  flourishmg  trade  in  wod  and  tobacco,  ctf  which  60,000  cwt  are  sent  down  the 
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Danube ;  salt  from  Transylvania,  and  cotton  from  Macedonia.  A  Greek  piotqiapa  resides 
here ;  and  there  are  several  seminaries  and  convent&  Temeswar,  in  the  south,  tne  capital 
of  the  Bannat,  is  one  of  the  stroo^rest,  and  also  of  the  most  beautiful,  towns  in  the  kii^om. 
It  has  a  number  of  public  buildings  which  are  admired ;  as  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Greek 
church,  the  synagogue,  the  military  and  burgher  hospitals.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
and  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Bega  canal.    Population,  13,660. 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  thoi^^  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its  own,  has  for 
some  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet  Since  die 
re-annexation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a  lon^  time  fimned  part  of  the  kingdom  of  lUyria,  it  ex- 
tends over  3756  square  miles,  and  contams  about  614,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Carl- 
stadt, on  the  niyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous ;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  its 
staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  c^  light  horse  rather  distinguished  in  irregular  war&re. 
Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  tiie  Save,  without  manumctures,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000. 
Varesdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  deriving  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last 
line  of  commerce. 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  na* 
tion  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diffused.  It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  sur&ce,  of  3678  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  ccmtaining  only 
348,000  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Cro- 
atia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manu&cturing  industry. 
Poeega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Essek,  a  strong  place  on  the  Drave,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  and  called  by  the 
Crermans  Siebenbiirgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory :  the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in 
the  form  of  a  half'moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet  To  the  height  of  5000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  The 
mountains  are  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  lakes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  ruc^ged 
surfiice,  Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  gnm  is 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  prmcipal  staple :  the  flesh  of  the  oxen  is 
good ;  but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse. 
Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach ;  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks ;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It  mi^t  supply 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  sends,  in  fiict,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  the  most 
common  fabrica  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
302,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appeara  to  have  risen  to  2,027,566. 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania;  amounting,  by  HassePs  enumeration,  to 
348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  150,000. 
These,  we  presume,  are  heads  of  fiunilles,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly  compose  the 
amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hermannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitantB,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
'  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstadt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  various  little 
manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,0002.  sterluig.  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about 
1200  students.  Karlshurg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
<^  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  t>f  the  Turks.  For  Uiis  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  under  a  system  cconpletely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon.  E^h 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount  That  his  fields  may  not 
sufler  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  families  of  about  sixty,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and  produce  of  the  land 
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is  in  common,  each  fiuoiilj,  acoordiiig  to  the  number  that  it  has  sent  oat,  and  their  length  of 
■enrice,  having  allowances  or  remission  of  tax  of  twelve  guilders  a  head.  The  country  is 
divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  generalats  and  regiments;  the  Corlstadt  regiment,  the 
Gradisca  regiment,  &c.  This  singular  arrangement  b^n  with  Croatia,  in  1566,  and  ended 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  The  whole  population  of  the  Militaiy  Frontier  is  about  1,000,000, 
with  a  force  of  50,000  men  in  actual  service.  Of  late  its  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a  cor- 
don for  preventing  the  irruption  of  the  phigue.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  mor- 
ally of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  is  severed.  The 
mdustry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being  under  the  plough. 
The  cities  are  called  Free  Militanr  Communities;  but  none  of  them  contains  10,000  mhaoitr 
antSw  Semlin,  in  the  Sclavonic  mmtier,  is  the  largest  Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Gradislo, 
are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a  line  of  coast,  about  900 
miles  in  extent,  from  the  border  of  Illyriato  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  having  a  long  chain  of  islands 
running  parallel  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods  and  bushes;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of  bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any 
grain ;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  great  perfection  from 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants  on  its  hills;  the  fishery  employs  8000  men,  and  is  supposed  to 
iioo  produce  in  value  nearly  80,000/.  The 

population    consists  of  Morlachians 

.    (sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians), 

L   and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 

I  race,  and  a  mixture  of  Italians.  Zara, 

s  the  capital,  is  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 

>   montory  of  land,  severed  from  the 

continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 

there  is  no  communication  unless  by 

^^^'  a  bridge.    Spaktro  (Jg.  438.)  is  a 

larger  town,  on  a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.    It  contains  a  number  of  large 

did  booses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
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remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  ci^,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  amphimeatre  (Jig.  439.),  in  high  preservation,  one  ^  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Rcnnan  antiquity.  Setenico,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro  are  tolerable  seaports,  with 
good  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  an  important  military  position. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

POLAND.  WITH  DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 


PoLAHD  is  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  c<Misidered  as  separate  and  distinct  The 
same  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language,  and 
all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
ofver  to  Grreat  Britain,  because  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  soverei^s  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
yet  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successful  invaders.  We  shall 
include  Ducal  Proma,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  its 
natural  features. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Poland  forms  a  vast  level  expanse  of  territory,  the  most  eBsfterly  in  Europe,  except  Russia. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  has  Russia,-firom  which  it  is  divided 
Vol.  a  R 
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chiefly  by  the  couraee  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  west  it  has  Gennany,  mostly 
the  Prussian  territories;  while  on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Carpathian  mountains 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  and  it  borders  also  on  the  tributary  [vovinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

The  sur&ce  of  Poland  forms  part  of  that  inmiense  and  unvaried  plain  which  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  central  European  countries.  This  plain,  which  includes  only 
about  half  of  France  and  of  Germany,  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  Poland.  Even  the  Car- 
pathian and  the  Silesian  mountains,  which  border  upon  it,  and  shoot  branches  into  it,  make 
scarcely  any  sensible  change  in  its  level  immensity.  A  ^reat  portion  of  this  plain  is  over- 
spread with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tracts  and  exten- 
sive marshea  A  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  a^  winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and  violent  winds,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  this  wide  open  region,  are  consequences  of 
this  physical  structure  and  position. 

The  rivers  of  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navigable ;  seldom  obstructed  by  rocks  or  cata- 
racts. They  frequently  overflow  their  low  banks,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  provinces 
into  a  sea,  communicating  to  them  a  luxuriant  fertility.  They  rise,  generally,  not  from 
mountain  chains,  but  fix)m  marshy  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  plateau  of 
almost  insensible  elevation  separates  those  which  direct  their. courses  to  the  Baltic,  finom 
those  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Vistula,  however,  the  most  impwtant  and  the  most 
decidedly  Polish,  rises  in  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Silesia,  passes  Cracow,  and,  by  a  wind- 
ing course  to  the  west  and  north,  reaches  Warsaw,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  copious 
united  streams  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  flowing  from  the  rich  pluns  to  the  eastward.'  It 
then  holds  a  course  almost  due  north;  and,  afler  passing  Thorn,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  Hafi*,  the  other  the  great  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  Vistula  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
rivers  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Poland  passes. 
The  Niemen,  more  easterlv,  has  almost  as  long  a  course ;  but  the  poor  tracts  of  Lithuania, 
through  which  it  flows,  afiord  a  much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commodities  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  port  of  MemeL  The  Dwina,  though  not  quite  so  long,  is  a  more  valuable  river, 
but,  with  its  port  of  Riga,  is  almost  entirely  Russian.  The  Dnieper  rises  amid  the  marshes 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communicates,  during  the  flood,  with  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  long  course  is  through  Russia,  The  Dniester  also 
rises  fix)m  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland  before  it  becomes  Russian. 
Even  the  Pruth,  the  present  boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  takes  its  rise  in 
Poland. 

The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scarcely  be  digm&eA  with  the  name  of  lakes ;  though  they 
are  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Several  extensive  hqffs,  partaking  of  the  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography, 
SvBSBCT.  1. — Cfeology. 
The  geology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Russia. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 
Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  firom  the  nature  of  the  sur&ce  of 
that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetation.    The  plants  it  produces  are  scarcely  in  any  way 
difl^rent  from  those  of  the  territories  which  cm^umscribe  it ;  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Russia  on  the  other.    It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

SvBsicT.  8. — Zoology. 
The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  dwelt  up(m.    The  pigs,  like  those  of  Russia,  are  generally  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Sbot.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbuous  region  than  Germany. 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  ccxnbined  togetiier,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
tribes  called  Sclavonic ;  a  race  widely  difiused,  distinguished  l^  a  peculiar  language,  by  a 
strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shei^erds, 
they  do  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartar 
nations.  The  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  the  conquest  of  western 
Europe.    The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  these  eastern 
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inTadera;  and  their  name  was  employed  even  to  desigfnate  the  most  degraded  state  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  reduced ;  but  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  they  shook  off  this  igno- 
minious yoke. 

The  early  annals  of  Poland  are  obscure,  and  possess  little  interest  In  999,  Boleslaus 
asBomed  the  title  of  king.  The  Poles  continued  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  though 
dreadfully  harassed,  for  several  centuries,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  country  obtained  a  most  important  accession.  Hedwig,  the  heiress 
of  the  cTown,  married  Ja^Uon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  that  prince  em- 
bracing Christianity,  and  mcorporating  his  dominions  with  those  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
united,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  its  martial  character 
gave  it  a  commanding  influence.  The  exploits  of  Sigismund  and  Sobieski  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  military  nistory ;  and  Poland,  for  two  centuries,  was  the  main  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  alarming  progress  of  Turkish  invasion. . 

The  decline  of  Pdand  may  be  dated  firom  the  be^rinning  of  the  last  century,  and  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  improvement  and  augmented  mfluence  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  in  a 
fkr  greater  degree  to  the  incurable  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The  nobles, 
about  500,000  in  number,  fermed  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  slaves,  inca^ 
pable  of  acquiring  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like  cattle,  Mrith 
the  estates  to  which  thev  belonged.  After  the  extmction  Sf  the  princes  of  the  Jagelk>n 
line,  the  power  of  the  nGi>le8  became  quite  illimitable :  each  of  them  might  aspire  to  the 
throne,  the  sovereign  being  merely  the  first  citizen  of  the  order.  Among  themselves  they 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  the  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  most  opulent  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  troops  and  fortresses ;  and  were  rather, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  indep^ent  princes  than  the  subject  ot  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  a 
aingnlar  absurdity,  any  one  noble  might,  by  interposing  his  veto,  suspend  the  whole  delibera- 
tions of  the  diet,  and  prevent  the  pomibili^  of  their  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Hence  the 
ooontry  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intestme  commotion ;  and  foreign  influence  and  corrup* 
tioD  had  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  no 
one  can  re^t  the  abolition  of  a  sjrstem  of  goyemment  which  combined  all  the  mischiefi  of 
anarchy  without  its  stimulus  to  enteri^ise ;  which  made  every  landlord  a  petty  despot,  and 
evOT  cultivator  a  shive. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which 
have  disgraced  modem  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Em- 
press Catharine  IT.,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  8ug|?estion  of  the  latter ;  while  Austria  was 
reluctantly  dragged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  off  only  a  corner,  fo 
round  theu"  own  territories,  and  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly  entire.  But 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  weakness  and  disunion 
that  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggression.  In  1793,  the  three 
powers  again  joined,  and  made  a  fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a  glorious  effort  for  her 
deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to  obviate  t£)ee  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers  had 
gone  too  &r  to  recede,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  under  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most  gallant  efiwts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  by  the  energries  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  ^our  and  number  of  his  troops.  The 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  the  capita],  and,  stcnrming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  to 
which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguislied,  apparently  forever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  final  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Russia  had 
by  flu*  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

Considemble  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  finally  to  fix  its  destiny. 
Napoleon,  afler  his  great  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  all  which  hiui  been  given  to  Prussia  at  the  period  of  the  partition.  He  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vested  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  reigned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Polajid.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  Uie  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a  kingdom 
was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  and  even  by  their  hero  Kosciusko;  and, 
hi  snpportmg  it,  they  disf^ed,  on  several  occasions,  a  valour  worthy  of  the  most  glorious 
eras  or  their  monarchy.  Najx^eon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfoll  of  his  whole  usurped  power,  and  the 
liberation  of  Europe  firom  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  relapse 
of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  a  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
smrit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  Uiey  could  not  trample  with  impunity  on  the  feelings  of  so  great 
and  brave  a  people.    Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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separate  state^  to  which  he  ^ve  the  lost,  bat  still  fondly  cherished,  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Potaod.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  grant  to  their  portions  certain  privileges,  and  a 
fimn  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  of  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a  disastrous  issue. 

Sect.  II. — Political  Geography, 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extinguish- 
ed by  the  last  filial  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  glories,  stiU  live  among  the  people  of  Poland ;  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

AmtHig  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
fiivourable  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instruct^,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  ihe  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards afi^ted  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

The  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  of  Poland^  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1^29  it  contained,  on  a  surface 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  popi^aticm  of  4,066,000.  A  certam  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  includinfi^  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets ;  but  a  body  which  deliberated  under  the  eye  of  30,000  foreign  troops 
could  enjoy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
fcrth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope 
of  their  being  exerci^  in  a  very  dinerent  spirit  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  he 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  fireedom,  the  privileges  of  the  difierent 
oiders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
[By  an  ukase  of  1632,  Poland  was  mcorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  wiUi  a  distinct  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  8tate.*-AM.  Ed.] 
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Galllcia,  the  name  which  Austria  ^ves  to  her  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a  form  of  repre- 
sentation, though,  in  compliance  wiUi  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  The  states  consist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights, 
and  the  representatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  ana  the 
making  of  laws,  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  national  assembly,  do  not  lie  withm  their 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  mdde  of  levying  the  troops ;  though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gallicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensive  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  productive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  firom  the  manner  in  which  it  consolidates 
and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provmcial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  d(»ninions.  The 
representation  is  chiefly  of  the  land^  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  and  infant  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industir,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
under  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fifly,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe,  and  toilin? 
m  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  rai^  to  the  rank  of 
^ree  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  thb  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
farmer,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
partly  in  personal  service,  ^lieat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body  of  the 
people  never  taste  it ;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
the  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vated for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  low  rate ; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  alL  It  is 
raised  only  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob's  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost 
exclusivelylook  for  a  supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  .firom 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  m  order  to 
relieve  themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Britain  have  again  become  venr  ^reat  In  1830  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  firom  Dantzic,  of'^miich  311,000  were  for  England ; 
and  during  1831  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

Manuff^tures  are  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  rude 
fiibrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in  some 
districts.  In  others,  however,  they  are  conducted  with  some  diligence ;  particulany  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
made,  to  an  extent  which  affi>rds  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
manuj&cture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  In 
1880,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  far  as  China.  The  timber, 
with  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,  affords  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  wood- 
work ;  and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms ;  but  in  the 
cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The  manufacture  of 
coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  fipom  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  the 
Polish  noblea 

The  chief  and  almost  only  mmeral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
the  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Carpathum  mountains  contain  also  some  iron ; 
but  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant 

Commerce  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  rude  produce  to  be  disposed  o(  and  the  many  foreign  fiibrics  and  luxuries  of  which 
the  country  stands  in  need.    Its  grain  and  timber  are  transported  along  the  rivers ; — by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Bigi;  by  the  Niemeii«  to  Memei  and  Lieban ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  to 
Baotzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
oimtains  large  magazines.  There  is  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  pn^ietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  landa  They  carry  on,  also, 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  exists  throng^iout  Pcdand. 

Sbctt.  VL—- Oivi/  and  Social  State, 
The  extent  and  population  oi  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater*s  elaborate 
Geograi^y  oi  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased : — 


1.  OW  Polish  PruMia 500 800,000 

S.  Grand  Duchy  of  Pown 540 960,000 

8.  Gallicia 1.500 4.000,000 

4.  Republic  of  Cracow 90 110.000 

5.  Kingdom  of  Poland 3.270 3.700,000 

«.  Rosaian  Poland 7,000 8.800,000 

7.  Courland 450 600.000 

13,080  18,990,000 

The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whde  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  finom  the  generaUy  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remain- 
ing, however,  fiir  in  the  rear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
br^en  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera- 
.  tion.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  formed  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
French  of  the  north,  and,  both  fiom  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attached  to  that 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Grermans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversicm, 
eallins'  them  Niemic,  or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and  loquaci^.  Before 
their  mil,  their  neighbours  called  them  ^  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  professicxi,  even  law  or  medicine ;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
grain,  have  ver^  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of 
Sieir  fortunes  m  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafty, 
fcrm  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
thcdr  money  transacticHis.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ;  specula- 
tors bring  their  wares;  usurers,  musicians,  strollinfif-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to 
ply  their  respective  trade&  The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigorous, 
though  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  jMonica. 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are 
raised  little  above  that  degrading  ccmditkm ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  peasants. 

The  relimn  of  Poland,  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  isKoman  Catholic.  Tliis  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civilization ;  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  more  &vourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement  than  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  Preaching  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  fives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  system  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instructicHi,  and  deals  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremoniea  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  Christians  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  fhmtiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  Jews,  of  course, 
profess  their  national  faith. 

Knowledjgfe  has  made  greater  progress  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclavonic  nations. 
In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Gusimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles 
have  acquired  the  tfdent  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  peculiar  facility.  Nowhere 
has  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivate.  Every  great  fiunily  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  observaticm,  and 
bequeaths  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  o^irit  animates  the  Poles, 
and  is  diflused  through  all  ranks.  The  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
noble  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which  other  nations  have 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristode  and  of  Albertos  Ma^us  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosoi^y :  its  separation  fiiom  Germany,  and  its  distance  firom 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  fiiom  fuU^  imbibing  their  spirit  Yet  the  Poles  enumer- 
ate several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  tiie 
western  countries,  though  their  &me  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation;  that  of  Cracow,  three 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbourmg  kingdoms.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  rising  reputation  of  the  German  seminari^  gradually  thinned  their 
number;  and  Uie  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to 'Austria,  which  mtroduced  the 
Grerman  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  been  fiilfilled.  The  emperor  Alexander  rounded,  in  1821,  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  35,200  Polish  florins,  suj^rtinf  an 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  589  students.*  AnoUier, 
in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing,  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  TRe  university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallicia,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  far  from  being  widely 
diflused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po- 
land. Some  of  the  carvings  in  Uie  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit ;  but 
no  modem  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  Siough  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  liigher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strictly 
national,  and  very  graceniL  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  slow 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  have  a  singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  me  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sbct.  VIL — Local  Orography. 

The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  be 

f'ven  according  to  the  three  portions  now  held  in  such  wide  separati<m  from  each  other : — 
Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  2.  Austrian  Poland,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  (xallicia;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abolished 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Prussian  PoUmd^  with  Ducal  Prussia, 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  exteiraing  frt)m  50  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  suriace  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds :  one  of  them  rises  to  500  foet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  from  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has 
scarcely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep* 
tion ;  but  Uie  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Meroel,  after  traversing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  afford  ample  range  both  for 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  hafl&,  the  Frische  HdT  and  the 
Curische  Hafi^  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bay&  They  form  long 
canals,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into  them  by  high  tides  or  stonns,  that  a  saline 
tmcture  is  communicated. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manu&ctures  being  yet 
in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet  there  are  few  parts 
which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  I^nssia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  in  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  general 

*  [0up|H%8Md  by  an  imperial  ukaae  in  1893.— Am.  Bo.] 
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good :  that  of  hones,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  breeding^  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  have  declined  remarkably,  since  the  disastrous  year  1806 ;  the 
number,  which,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  &llen,  in  1812  and  1818,  to  151,560.  The 
sheep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  bree&  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a  good  deal  has 
lately  been  done  to  nnpiove  them.  HogB  are  reared  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  hotiey  is 
also  a  copious  articla  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  of 
8,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres ;  and  their  products,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  form  an  important  brandi  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manu&ctnres,  that  of  coarse  wodlens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  fiax  is 
well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  jram ;  and  the  tannine  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ;  her  ports  and  rivers  afiS)rding  the  chief  outlet  for  th« 
copious  producti(xis  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Ednigsberg,  Elbm^,  and,  above  all, 
Dantzic,  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  Tiie  chief  staple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  uid  of  the  finest  quality ;  wood,  potashes,  linen  yam, 
leather,  hcmap;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  population  of  East  Prussia  is  stated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000 ; 
that  of  West  Prussia  to  752,000.  The  fonner  country  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Ger* 
man :  the  relifkn  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a  sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jews. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  diflused,  and  accessible  to  all 
Tuiks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Pdlish  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabapdsta 

Kdniffsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  advan 
tageonsly  sitmted  on  the  Pregel,  not  for  fix>m  its  junction  with  the  Frische  Hafl^  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
oonsidenhle  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
walls  are  nine  miles  in  circuit:  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however, 
consists  of  open  ground ;  but  they  no  longer  render  Ednigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  250  students.  All 
the  manuftctnres  that  exist  in  the  coun^  are  concentrated  at  Rdnigsberg ;  and  thev  are 
various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  KOn^sberg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  still 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  &,000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
634  ships,  of  which  401  took  28,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel,  strongly  for* 
tified,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  sixe,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out  Of  Uie  ships  entering 
inwards  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  KOnigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,202  tons  burthen.  Braunsberg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  jarn,  with  masts  and  com. 
Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  Mrith  some  manufoctures ;. 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napolecm  and  Alexander.  Gum- 
binnen  and  Insterbnrg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Preuss- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Raddau  and  the 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Old  City, 
fll  biult,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ag^  with  narrow,  gloomv,  angular  streets ;  tiie 
*  High  City,^  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  aind  better  built,  but  stiH  mr  firom  handsome ;  the 
^  Low  City,''  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  ^e  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  c/[ 
the  merchanta  The  suburbs  were,  till  Utely,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  ftom  a  colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These  suburbs  were 
homed,  however,  in  the  sieges  1^  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in  1813 ;  SQd, 
though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  from  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  ^e  Last  Judgment  The 
ooinnierce  of  Dantzic  is  veir  great  In  18!^  1050  diips  entered  the  port,  of  the  burthen 
of  101,284  tons ;  of  which,  211  ships,  carrying  80,005  tons,  were  from  England.  During 
&e  last  three  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  mcreased  still  further.  As  already  observec^ 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  1880,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  wr  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated  to  have  sufiered  a  loss  of 
62,500,000  giiilders  (5,250.000/.).    The  population,  m  1817,  was  52^21,  including  the  mill- 
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iary :  bat,  independent  of  them,  was  47,934.  At  present  it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
has  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  also  several  literary  institutiona 

Other  towns  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which  &lls  into 
the  Frische  Hafl*.  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  comparatively  small 
size,  enter  and  leave  its  port  It  is  a  fortress,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
is  a  considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  very  strong,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienwerder  are  capitals  of  cir- 
cles, and  places  of  some  consequence. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  gnmd  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish  territory 
annexed  to  Pru^ia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered,  having  the  Vis- 
tula for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  &lls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  conse- 
quently, gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  conducted  only  according  to  antiquated  processes.  The  peasantry  have  been  freed  from 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly, 
by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  once  most  extensive, 
has  sufiered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  quan- 
ti^  is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  Siis  cannot  be  considered  a  manu&cturin^  dis- 
trict, yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantitv  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  by  Hc^&nann  at 
847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,000  Lutherans,  52,500 
Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberff  had  risen,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  -  handsome  private  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder,  represents  the  king,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  ci^  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  families  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  firoro  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.  The  Catholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  500 
scholars. 

The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  smalL  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is  now  a  large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manufiictures,  and  a  population 
of '7934,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  oa  the  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade. 

SuBSKOT.  2. — Austrian  Poland, 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
of  Halicz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  from  that  flat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungarv.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
bonier  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  ^rs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  &e  great  Polish  level  The  country  is  thus 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevaticms  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000 .or  5000  feet:  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy ; 
but  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding 
eountriesi. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  strictly  Polish  as  some  of  the  others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kiev 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  from  it,  laid  claim  to  the  Polish 
provinces ;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
under  Bolesdaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partidcm,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  ri^ht;  and  Hungarjr  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  dkl  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.    The  extent  of 
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AoBtnan  Pohnd  has  not  been  mateijally  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria 
has  given  to  GalUcia  a  fi>fm  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  lawB,  or  in  fixing  the  amoont  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  their  distn- 
botioo.  The  states  are  compoeed  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities :  but  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  firom  Lem- 
berr,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

T^  difierent  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  lees  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  than  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serft ;  but 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render  them 
neany  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  Umdlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment Still  the  produce  of  com  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
by  Knmenbach  at  34,000,000  metzen,  a  lar^  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly  by  the  Vis. 
tula  to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbounng  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  pcntion  of  Gallicia  is  particdarly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
people  in  rearing  cattle,  &c.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was  311,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polish 
breed ;  homed  cattle  1,116,000,  ai^  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  onall  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse  articles 
of  fiimltare  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
kkes,  or  pcmds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812,  pre- 
mioms  vrere  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  bears  and  2^16  wolves.  Manu&ctures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  anv  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  204  synagogues.  It  is  but  nur  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  in  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineral  kingdom  afS>rds  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Gallicia  excels  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soU  at  a  certain  depth  contains  a  mineral 
layer  variously  impregnated  with  salt  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Thev  extend  6700  klailera  in  length,  1)00  in 
breadth,  and  reach  to  the  depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
present  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  aim  cut  out  in  the  mineral ;  but  it  is  said  there  is  no  troth  in  the 
current  report  that  there  are  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms ;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  the  most  mferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two  great  salt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  900,000  cwt ;  besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  uallicia  is  necessarilv  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  Germanv  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,  and  the  small  number  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life ;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  an  unfitvour- 
able  balance. 

The  social  state  of  Gallicia  presents  an  aspect  lees  altered  fW)m  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  rejnon.  The  census  of  1818  gave  3,760,000, 
while  in  1829  it  is  stated  W  Colonel  Traux  at  4,§B5,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006;  some  of  them  possessing  immense  proper^,  even  whole  provinces; 
though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  affliirs  to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  great  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the  singularly 
small  number  of  11,513 ;  while  the  country  labourera  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
933,419.  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  persuasions :  the  former  have  1066, 
Uie  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  con- 
gregations scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
few  instituticHis  which  exist  for  its  dmusion  have  been  introduced  by  the  Anstrians.  They 
have  made  great  exertions  to  imiirove  the  university  at  Lemberg«  which  has  twenty-six 
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nrofeffiorB,  and  a  good  library.  The  Gorales,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fynn  on  entirely 
different  race  from  the  Mazurakes,  who  occupy  the  level  districts ;  and  an  old  enmity  reigfns 
between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a  fierce,  hi^and  race,  constantly  anned  with 
the  axe,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  reparessed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Austrian  ^vemment,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formkiable  nnd$ 
upon  the  low  country  adjominff.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of 
Rousniak  or  Russian  origin :  mey  speak  a  language  compounded  of  tiie  Runian  and  Polish ; 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  fiibrication  of  coarse 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  {vevailing  people  in  Hun 
gary,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicia. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Polanid  are  neiliier  very  ample  nor  elegant  Lemberg, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  foundcNi  in  the  twelfth  century^ 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashicnied,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1806 
it  contained  41,500  inhabitants;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river  Pelleir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  ill-built 
frontier  town  of  Brody,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  mcnre  than  a 
third  are  Jewa  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhalntants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality ;  destitute  of  walls,  but 
stiU  defended  by  a  strong  casUe,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manufiu^uree  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  may  boast  of  some  industry, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fine  cloth  manu&£ture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia,  amid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manu&cture  and  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Tamopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  toler- 
ably flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose 
to  convert  into  an  important  fortress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ;  jet  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Galhcia  derives  its  name,  is 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  bv  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
entirelj  supported  by  the  salt  mmes,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  people. 

SuBSECT.S. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland, 

The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  was  an  actof  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  diviaon  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateml  to  the  ear  of  every  genuine 
Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  wh^d  Napoleon 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  a^;ain  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  under  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overlef^>t  itself,  bv  urging  hun  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  Imve  become  stable  and  permanent  Napoleon  fell ;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  regions  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland^  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  southern 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sysa 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consuls,  \s  rather  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.    It  does  not 

ress  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  lAiaine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated 
that  very  fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  oi  Dantzic  supi^ies  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cl^  fi)r  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  national  importance.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills. 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more  ferUie  regicms  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  possessmg  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  representative  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  was 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemUies^  while  the  senate  consisted  of  ten  wai- 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  kmg  of  Poland,  ten  castellans  nombuited 
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hf  the  semte,  and  ten  bishops.  This  constitution,  however,  ^nted  in  a  liberal  and  con- 
cdiatory  spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  so  a^eably  as  a  sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  could 
have  desired.  It  became  the  aim  of  the  prince  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  too  liberally  used.  The  diet  was  less  frequently  assembl^ ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  at  first  granted,  has  been  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discontent, 
which  bfoke  oat  in  the  late  strennous  eflbrt  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  from  Russia, 
the  nnfivtuBate  israe  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
many  of  the  advantages  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Warsaw,  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.     Dur- 
ing the  war  ivhich  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
bnmt;  and  its  population  m  1782  was  reduced  to  75,000;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
AA^  rapidly  improved,  and  in  1829  it  contained 

150,000,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison.  Among  these  are  30,000 
Jews.  The  whole  city  consists  of  one 
long  street,  with  others  branching  ftom 
it;  but  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengers.    The  new 

GoninimcntPal«H,atWmaw.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^  the    palace 

of  the  minister  of  finance  (Jig.  442.),  are  both  splendid  buildings ;  but  the  finest  part  of 

Waxaaw  consists  of  its  fimr  suburbs  having  separate  rights  and  jurisdictiona    That  of 

Pngm,  once  a  strong  citadel,  was  ahnoet  destroyed  in  the  dreadfiil  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in 

442  1795 :  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding. 

Warsaw  originally  consisted   almost 

entirely  of  wooden  houses;  but  that 

material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  out  of 

its  4000  houses,  3000  are  constructed 

of  stone.    During  the  period  of  its 

calamities,  Warsaw  lost  the  finest  col- 

lections  made  by  its  finmer  sovereigns. 

PaiacooftheMinistarorriaaDoe.  The  gallery  of  paintings  formed  by 

king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zalouski 
lifanty,  were  transported  to  Petersburg ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  volumes, 
was  transferred  to  Volhynia.  [Even  the  university  founded  or  rather  revived  by  Alennder, 
in  1821,  has  been  suppressed.] 

The  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Lublin, 
which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  more 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  pdace  of  Sobieski,  some 
fine  churches,  and  the  largest  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamosc,  m  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fortress,  while  Pukway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoryski,  and  Kiemerzoa,  the  residence 
of  the  Zamoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  the  Proswa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  waiv/odat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name,  Mrith  a  fortified  castle, 
but  only  2700  inhabitants;  and  Radow,  also  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capital  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  viraiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  a  school  of  mines  and  about 
5000  inhabitantBL 

SvfiSBCT.  4 — Cracow. 

«The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  defiiult  of  anyplace  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be  here 
introduced.  The  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  destinies  of  Poland,  by  a  species  of 
caprice,  established  at  a  central  point  between  them  this  free  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  b^  suffer- 
rance,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of'^Poland. 
Its  sur&ce  contains  500  square  miles ;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,800,  that 
of  the  territory  to  93,000^  pf  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great 
school  of  the  north,  and  firequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  civil 
commotions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  firuitless.  It  has  at  present  thirty  pro- 
fessors, but  not  more  than  276  studenta  Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  citv,  and  contains 
ei^^-seven  monasteries  and  164  nunneries.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  amount  to 
1,379,000  florinsL  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St  Stanislaus,  the  monument 
of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums.  [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 
raised  here  to  the  memory  of  Kosciuska    It  consists  of  a  mound,  Mogila  Kosciusko  (Ko»- 
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ciuBko*s  Mount),  800  feet  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  hase,  and  standin^if 
upon  a  riaing  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. — Am.  Ed.] 

SmwEGT.  V. — Russian  Provinces. 

The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  porti<m  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which 
is  materiallv  different  from  that  of  the  rest  The  two  states,  after  being  entirely  separate, 
were  united,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  bj  the  marriage  of  Jagellon, 
firrand  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Hedwig,  the  heirees  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  unioo, 
however,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a  subjugation ;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  and  the  diet  bemg  oflener  held  there  than  at  Grodno.  They  passed 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement  to  meet 
the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soil  is  very  generally  either  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  forests  fine  and  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  forests 
are  infested  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals ;  and  specimens  of  the  urus 
are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  even  buy  the  com  before  it  is  m  the  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates the  most  extreme  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  their 
shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iron. 
White  and  Black  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern  provinces  of  this 
part  of  Poland.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early  period  fix)m  Russia, 
oy  the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a  more  decided  nuumer  idl  the 
features  which  characterise  Lithuania.  The  fiu'ests  and  marahes  are  more  extensive,  the 
industry  of  Uie  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  state.  The  roads  are 
almost  impassable,  the  villajofes  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  are  often 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  ai^ed  only 
to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

The  cities,  ai^i  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally important  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a  very  ccmsiderable  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  at 
upv^ards  of  40,()00,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  its  improvement  He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers ;  and  is  well  regulated.  It  has  also  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  school  of  navigaticxi,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Polish 
contracts,  during  their  proper  seasoni  produce  a  great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
and  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 
fiictures.  Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  5000. 
Kowho  and  Troki  are  towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitanta  Mdiilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town 
of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  provinces 
with  the  Black  Sea ;  while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  idmost  entirely 
of  wood.  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  south  of  which 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  the  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  almost 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  its 
surfiice  nearly  into  a  sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.  Brzest  Litow, 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academy,  the 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.  Bialystock,  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a  rather  modem  town,  with  a  fine  castle,  and 
several  public  buildings. 

The  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhjrnia,  forms  a  rich 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  provinces.  This 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearlv  equal  parts,  formed  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  khigdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Russia ;  while  the  western,  the  most  fhiitfiil  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All, 
however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level ;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of^  the 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Though  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; 
but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia  93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Latin,  and  838,000  Greek  Christians.  He  reckons  also  781,000  peasants  bound  to  the 
glebe. 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  are  not  of  much  importance.  In  Podo- 
lia, Kaminiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since  the 
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limit  of  the  Russian  mcmarchy  has  been  extended  so  &r  beyond  it  The  provincial  authori- 
ties still  reside  there,  and  it  retains  its  strcnag  castle  seated  on  a  rock.  The  commerce  <k 
this  province  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mohilev  and  Szamygrod,  which  are  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  Bar  and  Tarfifowitz,  the  seats  of  two  political  confederations,  possess  a  sfloomy 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  Poland.  Berdyczew,  the  largest  town  in  Volhynia,  is  ill  built, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at  Dubno, 
a  smaller  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holding  at  present  the  rank  of  a  metropolis. 
Wlodomir,  a  celebrated  city,  which  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jews ; 
and  Ostipg,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  knights  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

RUSSIA   IN  EUROPE. 


EuEOFEAn  Russia  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  ^reat  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  be  wrested  from  the  empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  that  fidlen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  afforded  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Rosso-Polish  province&  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sbct.  L — General  Outline  and  Aipect 
Eoropean  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf;  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  those  grand  natural  limits,  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Vo^a  and  Don,  separate  it  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  its  ^fs,  and  by  European  Turkey. 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  m  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  It  extends  fit>m  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  1600  miles  fiY)m  north 
to  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west  The  superficial  extent  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  is  by  no  means  precisely 
ascertained.  The  great  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795,  the  amount  was 
rednc^  to  1,298,000,  by  a  map  constructed  with  very  great  care ;  but  fi^  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  59;000  miles.  Since  that  time,  manv  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  nutde,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wicbmann,  in  his  '*  Monarchy  of  Russia,''  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,896,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  m 
his  work  of  ''Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,**  published  m  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000 ;  but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Poli^  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  he  considered  as  duly  sur- 
veyed. 

The  soT&ce  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Grermany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  sreatest  breadth, 
exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  souUi  especially,  consists  of  those  immense 
levels,  ^oled  tteppeSf  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting 
a  hiU ;  only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversify  their  sur&ce  (Jig,  445.),  They 
445  _  terminate  only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

~  Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 

them  firom  the  equtdly  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
where  the  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them : 
there  they  are  neither  very  lofly  nor  very 
steep,  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  miner- 
als, especially  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The 
mountains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  while, 
on  the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofty 
langes. 

'nie  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insulated  seas  in 
idiich  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga  is 
the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  fipontier  of  Novogorod,  not 
hi  fiom  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E;  line  all  the  central  provinces.     After  receiving 
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from  the  Asiatic  side  the  Kama,  its  greatest  tributary,  it  flows  chiefly  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boondaiy  of  Europe  and  Asia,  till,  after  a  course  of  about  2700  miles,  it  opens  l^  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  near  Astrachan.  Larffe  and  broad  streams,  spreading  over  the 
southern  plains,  slowly  make  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Dnie 
per,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Borysthenee ;  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Europe ;  and  the  smaller  eastern  stream  of  the  Dniester.  The  Dwina,  or  Duna,  rising 
from  a  source  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  rolls  a  broad  navigable  stream 
towards  the  Baltic.  Another  Dwina,  in  the  north,  flows  towards  Archangel ;  and  during 
that  brief  portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  free  from  ice,  conveys  to  that  remote  haven  the 
commodities  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 


Reference  to  the  Map  of  Russia  in  Europe.- 
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Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia;  yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions; but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  uid  frozen  plains,  present  little  that 
b  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  a£brd  few  fiicilities  for  internal  intercourse. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Geography. 
ScmscT.  1. — Oeology, 

Russia,  including  Poland,  In  this  region,  which  forms  a  vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletelv  bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predcnninating  formations  are  tertiary 
and  alluvial ;  those  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occu- 
pying but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  are  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  the  northern  parts  of  Carelia,  and  part  of  the  TOvemment  of  Olonetz ;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  Uirough  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra;  the  country  around  Lake  Umen;  around  Wologda;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains ;  the  mountains  of  Sandomir :  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  prunitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 
other  countries. 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great  Russo- 
Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with : — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Coal 
formation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sandstcme,  with 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4  Shell  limestone,  which,  in  Poland,  ccmtains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstone  and  nuurl,  with  gypsum  and  salt  In  Russia  there  is  a  northern 
salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  versts :  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  work^  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract  Mr. 
Straij^gway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
There  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Wologda.  The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  g3rpsum  ^ttoes  of  Eoungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  6.  Lias  and  other  limestones.  7.  Green  sand  formation.  6. 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  this  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  clay, 
loam,  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  and  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  fixnn  continents,  there  succeeds  a  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
marine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  Uie  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  eitiier  in  fki^land  or  Italy ;  and  is  peculiar  to  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  It  occurs,  however,  m  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  France.  It  is  the  last  dep6t  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  th&  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  fix>m  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  form  dfislanda 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  and  a  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  depdts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

AUuviaL  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits  between 
the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondanr  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consist 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marl^  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fi!X)m  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
fhuigible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters'  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  firom 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness fix>m  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vajst  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula;  associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  afibrds  the  wheat  of  Cracovia 
and  of  Sandomir :  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  vdiieh 
contains  thi&t  vast  ahundance  of  extmct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  hemes  and  teeth 
of  elephsmts  are  the  most  frequent :  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer,  and 
some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  firequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  difiTerent  fix>m  the  sand  oi  rivers,  is  widdly  spread  in  Poland.  It  is  m 
great  part  formed  from  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  certain 
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that  the  sand  has  not  been  brao^^t  from  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot  In  this 
latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  classL 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chehn,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  depdts,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  Bondy  soil 
of  Pdand  C(»nmence8  on  the  western  part,  alonff  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ;  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  fuain  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  districts  of  Ealisc,  Ma«>via,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  and  smidl  blocks  of  primary 
Focksw  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  that  these  blocks  ImA  come  fi!X)m  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  proves  the  fitlsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  the  Dunaiec ;  all  the  rivers  rise  firom  sandstone :  hence  the  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistola, 
at  the  debouch^  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 
l^eisB,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra;  but  these  blocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
that  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plain.  There  are, 
OD  the  contrary,  convincing  proo&,  that  these  nrimitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
bat  firom  the  ninth.  First,  their  magnitude  ana  abundance  diminiflh  firom  the  Baltic  towaids 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had  they  come  fix)m  the  Carpa- 
thians. Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czenstochau,  by  Ftzedbcurz, 
alooff  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir;  and,  on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by 
the  Yistiila,  on  LuUin,  Lnbartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  fiurther  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  conciir  to  pitve  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
oTthe  Carpathians  by  a  deracle  flowing  firom  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  (j£  a 
mnite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland ;  another  mnite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
uigria ;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  deep-red  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende:  a  porphyritic  |franite  of  the  same  tint,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulaire) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
syenite ;  a  small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  ana  red  felspar,  often  Latnadoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  with  numerous  large,  trapezoid^  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  oi  syenite,  diorite,  and  horn- 
blende rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  rock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  homblendic  gneiss, 
of  common  porphyry,  and  antique' green  porphyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  in  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  fitim  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived firom  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland ;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fiall  sandstein,  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyrTes  are  those  of  Elfiial, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Posen,  the  red  ffranite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  bonmblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandmavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  homblenae,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acqiMtinted  with  the  Carpathians,  that  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
fbrtl^,  the  red  and  porphjrritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  &ct  the  known  opinicm  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Nmthem  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  fixnn  Norway  and  Sweden ;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  singular  of  geological  phenomena ;  its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  cham,  and  the  tertiary 
plain,  the  last-mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debacles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debAcle  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Grermany,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
has  also  formed  the  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  an  ancient  time ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  firom  Sweden ;  and  given,  in  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gnlfr  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  himd,  Uie  idea  of  Hausmann,  that  these  blocks 
bekng  to  the  tertiary  period,  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  regud  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  of  but  inconmderaUe 
extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  larg^eat  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
riven  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  Raba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wis- 
loka,  Dunajec,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  strata,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  carry  much  debris  into  the  Vistula. 

Peat  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys  and  tiie  great  marshes  of  this  plain,  but 
is,  in  general,  oi  indifferent  quality.  Boe  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  ffreat  marshes  oi  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Gallicia;  and  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  Ghreat  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tufia,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 

Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  this  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte^  which 
abounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

Mines.  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  .but  few  mines  of  importance ;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  Altals,  &c  The  following  may  be 
particularized : — 

(1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper;  the  more  precious  metals  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

(2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia,  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  ^vemments  of 
Nizne-Novegorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kalu^ ;  extending  from  a  little  above  Mu- 
rom, on  iJie  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  g^eneral,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  prc^iably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  several  extensive 
ironworks;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  supply 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interbr  of  Russia.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  belong- 
ing to  M.  Bataskoff  Tlie  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron :  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  fiiiled.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  described  as 
occurring,  at  60  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous ;  others  are  mere  layers  of  larffe  concretions :  there  are  also  regular  strata  of 
pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  is  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron. 

Copper  sand.  On  ooth  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  is 
commonly  called  comber  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contains 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper. 

(8.)  Finland  munes.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  ironworks,  said  to  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  xind  of  iron  now  smelted  there  is 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  (Nrocure  it  is  to 
drag  the  smidl  lakes,  especially  those  norSi-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes :  often  different  parts  imder 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  aflbrd  ore  of  various  degrees  of  puri^.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 
road  to  Riga. 

(4)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  affiirding  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 
rock  salt 

(5.)  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  cS  coaL  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  <n  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  wcnrked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  government 
c^  Catherinoslaf ;  but  to  no  great  extent  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
black  bituminous  coal,  resemUing  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness ; 
and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  afford  amber.  The 
amb^  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  FVom  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 

SvBSXCT.  2. — Botany, 
Russia  in  Europe,  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  45P  latitude  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  sur&ce,  a  vegetation  very 
similar  to  what  has  idready  been  described  in  treating  of  other  European  countriea  The 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  France ;  its  northern 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lap- 
land. On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion, separating  the  northern  European  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and  over  this  vast 
sur&ce,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour;  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  an 
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almoBt  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  as  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebrated  steppes 
are  separated  firom  Asia  Minor  b^  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  by  the  inaccesdble  heights  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gated by  the  celebrated  Pdlas ;  but,  before  mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  produc- 
tions of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  those  <rf'  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  from  its  geographical 
Bitoation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
iDdigenoos;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  de^rable  a  state  of  things,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  the  Vine, 
Silkwcmn,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  Safiiron,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  <^  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  small  part  be  employed  in  their 
oanstruction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  or  which  the 
■olid  root  only  is  used ;  the  most  beaudfid  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  fuel ;  and  the  fnll-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  timber,  are  brought  to  market,  they  frequently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  after  they  have  been  purcha^d.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  bum,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  young  shoots  and 
coppices  are  unmercifiilly  cut  in  spring;  while  the  wind&lls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  df  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  afiS>rds  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now 
overi^wn  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
coDtmues  fix)m  Maroh  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
only  are  the  senses  gratified  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  wafted  from  the  gardens  and 
woods  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
fimit  trees,  white  and  red  Roses,  Lantana,  wild  Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled ; 
bat  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified 
with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  everywhere  clothe  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  difierent  hills,  according  to  their  situation, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fiiscinating  prospects.  The 
fragrance  arising  from  this  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms 
of  tree^  together  with  the  grateful  odours  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  angisxsSXy  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  countiy ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
from  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
MM^  Sieir  vineyarda    Of  Wheats  they  have  three  kinds ;  summer  and  win- 

ter Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 
perfection ;  Maize,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ;  and  Chick 
Feaa  The  Flax  (Jig,  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
ness, and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish-  * 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens.  Melons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemedX  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg-fiiiit  (also 
eaten  stuflfed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  called  Ka- 
pusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  apparently  quite 
difierent  fWnn  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world :  they  appear  to 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  the  Dshu- 
ruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  town ' 
^'■*'  Onions,  firom  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  denve  their  whole 

mpport;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrots,  and  Red  Beet 
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The  Grape  is  not  only  an  indigenoua  prodactioa  of  Crim  Tartary,  alxMinding  in  the  moon- 
tainoufl  parts,  sometimes  bearinnf  oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  ro^  black  fruit; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  from  the  remotest  periods  of  anti- 
quity. Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  during  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
from  the  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alma  and  Katsha.  Numerous 
kinds  are  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  success,  owin^  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destrojr  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the  Chrylhu  itaiicus)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminences, 
in  the  arid  southern  regions,  fitim  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as  the  Irtish  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai ;  but  it  is  onlv  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  pernicious.  Thus,  after  the  severe  winters  of  1799  and  1800,  these  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigious  swarms,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants,  but  stripped  the  leaves 
from  their  ikvourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vinea  The  clus- 
ters of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ;  so  that  thev  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  afibrded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  frxnn  the 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  l^  manv  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  collateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  aflb^ed  bad  acidulous  must  In  a  winged  state,  these 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  the  Fraxinus  Omus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  verjr  summit;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trpes  exempted  fh>m  their  depredations.  In  the  following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the  countrv  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Alpough  they  prefer  advancinfif  by 
the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  through  hedges  and  across  ditches: 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moistura  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
dose  columns  on  the  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where  they  seem  to  rest,  and  e^joy  the 
refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or 
encamp  on  slight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  the  vineyards  where  they  settle  for  the  night; 
and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudv,  and  rainy  (in  which  weather  they  never  travel), 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  theee  fiul, 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  that  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
foliage.  The  same  fiite  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  closed  the  locust  does 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  the  most  ruiacious 
manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  fiivonrite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus.  Salvia  nemorosa.  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cerinthe;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fiital  to  them ;  the  Aspa^ 
ragus  volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum, 
ai]3  Inula ;  Centauria  solstitialis,  and  all  bitter  vegetaldes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locusts 
do  not  prey  on  grasses ;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge, 
which  is  the  fovourite  food  of  the  great  erratic  locust,  toother  with  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
titis,  which  pows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards ;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbiae,  Rumex  Pati- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima.  Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca;  the  rotj^ 
Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsole,  the  Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chondrilla 
and  Ptenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotinus.  After  having  consumed  every  other  ve^table, 
thev  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla,  and  Euphorbia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  the  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately 
perished. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tartars  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Duli  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wagon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  even  to  Petersbui^,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  oS  Sinap,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  after  such  a  trt^et^  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  These  fruits  will 
even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  and  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringeiNsy,  may  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kiiids;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent  .  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  {Dionyroi  Lotas),  are  found  both  wild  and  cultivated :  the 
fiist  seems  to  be  generally  prized  ua  its  wood;  and  of  the  second,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  ana  snflfered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy.    To 
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this  liflt  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry*  Walnut,  Hazelnut,  tiie  Corylus  Cduma, 
and  FigB. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  mountains  of  recent  formatioo  produce  them  of 
■mil  stature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  the  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  finests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  tree8» 
which  are  equally,  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  (Pimu 
wmntima\  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaam,  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former  grows 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea^coast  The  largest  beams  aflS)ided  by  it  are  about 
two  or  three  &thoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  verv  knotty ;  the  resin 
may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it  There  are  two  kinds  of  Juniper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  ibrmer  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  is  a 
small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  To  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew :  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  fiiUowing  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary : — ^Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris;  the  latter  nldom  ^wing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  ffoats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  decrees  of  stature ;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  fiur-spreading  roots  are  Whly  injurious  to  vineyards 
and  orchards ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trui]S:8  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter :  §om  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Poplars ; 
the  latter  was  introduced  fitxn  Italy,  and  has  received  fixnn  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypiess,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  few  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
an  astonishing  height  Notwithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
have  never  b^n  km>wn  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easfly  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane;  also  the  common  Maple  {Acer  campestre),  ctJled  by  the  Tartan 
the  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ;  the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  fifanna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spota  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-firuited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  lar^ 
reddish  berries;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  vnth  small  red  fruit;  and  Cratsgus  Aria,  torminabs, 
and  onentalis. 

Among  the  vnld  fruit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
a  small  sour-fruited  species,  a  light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb  Cherry, 
whose  wood  is  veined,  and  difibses,  when  the  trunk  is  fblled,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a  long  ,period.  The  fVuit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dogcherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man*s  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  iArbuius)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun ;  it  is  more 
prized  fbr  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  fi)llowing  low  shrubs : — the  round-leaved  Alder ;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree ;  the  Water  Elder;  the  Way&ring  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartan  manufkcture  the  tubee  of  those  tobacxo-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Grermany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Gordovina ; 
two  sorts  oi  wild  Rose ;  the  Privet ;  the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fiithoms  long.  The  Vir- 
£in's  Bower  (CUmatU  Vitalba)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifies  them ;  its  blossoms 
difTttse  an  agreeable  smeU ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  stem. 

The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Cluist's  Thorn  (PoZturut) ;  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (T.  gemumica  and  te^anclra), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well :  the  Berberry  and  Brambles;  tiie  Eider  and  Ebulus;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  fbr  the  preparation  of  animal 
feed,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Leaf,  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ;  the  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pjrracantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Amelanchier;  the  Judas  tree  (both  the  latter  are 
scarce) ;  the  grav  Spirca,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  Core- 
niOa  Emerus,  Coiutea  arborea.  Saltpetre  Wort  (^Nitraria\  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
flnaOpr,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the  Crimea. 

Of  the  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartan  for  economical  purposes,  Pallas  observes  that  no 
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natioQ  ifl  better  qualified  to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  esculent  vegetables 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  &sts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
spring,  to  search  for  every  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thick  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorzonera ;  of  the  veiy  common  Omitho^um  pilosum ;  of  Lathyrufl 
pilosus,  Cherophyllum  tuberosum,  and  hordeum  bulbosum,  which  last  is  call^  by  the  Tar- 
tars Earth  Nuts;  further,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Asparagus,  of  Sisymbrium  Loe- 
selii,  and  Crambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli ;  and  the  stalks  of  a  species 
of  Heracleum ;  the  young  leaves  of  Rumex  Patientia,  and  of  the  Gooseibot,  or  wild  Orache ; 
of  the  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Com  Salad,  or 
Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring ;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running  waters 
throughout  the  winter ;  wild  Purslane ;  Dandelion,  while  it  b  germinating ;  wild  Celery ; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Caperbush,  they  eat 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewiM  the  buds,  fiiiit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab- 
bage, though  they  are  well  acquauited  with  the  Crithmum,  the  genuine  Rock  Samphire  of 
Em^land. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  affiyrdinff  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vegetables,  recom- 
mended for  artificial  meadows :  for  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Melilot;  the  white  Moun- 
tain and  Bastard  Trefoil;  Hop  Clover;  the  large  red  Trefoil;  several  kinds  of  Medick, 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne ;  the  Esparsette  of  the  French ;  various  fine 
species  of  Vetches ;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla ;  the  common  Goat^s  Rue,  or  Galega ;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  SaxiJfraga ;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  &c.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  ^eep ;  and,  in  ordi- 
dinary  winten,  the  flocks  are  suflered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in  the 
Centaurea  ovina.  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants ;  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for  feed- 
ing poultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing,  Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a  wild  state.  Madder,  some  fine 

ries  of  mountain  Goose-grass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance ;  and,  on 
southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium ;  the  Safliower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Safiron  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan^ 
tage :  of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn ;  but  none  yield  the  real  Saffion.  The  seeds  of  the  great 
Pd9onies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  aflbrds  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 
ple dye. 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  mi^t 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks ;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak ;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains ;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria ;  wild  Sage ;  and  the  common 
Periwinkle  (VtTica).  In  fiu;t,  no  branch  of  manu&cture  promises  to  be  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certain  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  leather. 
Among  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Saltwort:  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situation  where  the  earth  is  in  the  sli^test  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion :  from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 
.  .^  the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exported 

to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  firom 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartary ; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  indigenous.  Among  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, genuine  Turpentine  might  here  be  coUected.  The  Convol- 
vulus Scunmonia,  Pteonies,  the  roots  of  which  are  venr  aromatic : 
the  Belladonna,  together  with  those  salutary  herbs  in  fevers,  Cha- 
msdrys,  ChamspiSiys,  and  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  uid  are  very 
efficacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  the 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  bv  the  Greek  apothecaries,  and  which 
they  also  distinguish  by  tne  corresponding  name  of  Helmintho- 
chorto. 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  na^ 

ture  has  blessed  the  soutii  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 

those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind: 

there,  Maize  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 

"*°*  and  Oats ;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine  to  that  of  Hemp 
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(J^.  448.)  and  Flax,  Buch  vast  qaantities  of  which  are  annually  exported,  as  to  form  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  which  thrive,  as  does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Pinus  maritima  by  the  P.  sylvestris, 
or  Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  the  immense  tracts  of  for- 
ests* extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  tribe.  In  some  places,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  size.  The 
Scotch  Fir  {Pinus  sylvestris)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  foliage 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  greaUy 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  more  dense  does  its  timber  become.  This  tree  furnishes  the  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel.  It  is 
firom  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained ;  and  from 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rude 
method  of  distiUation. 
Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (Jigs.  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fire- 
wood, and  many  household  utensils,  the  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermenting  its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.  The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage,  fish- 
ing-nets, and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.  The  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Russia  leathery  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binders, and  is  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
Leaf  and  Floww  of  Um  Buch.  *  ^"^  ^^  ®^»  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  diojetj 
birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.  An  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
leafy  twigs  in  the  vapour-baths. 


TheBirek 

The  Lime  {M.  461.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  use  of  man  as 
in  the  Russian  dominions ;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  I7  law,  commanded  to  be' 
planted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  great  roads ;  and  these  trees  fiimish  the  bees  with  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  in  their  firequent  flowers.    Garden-mats,  so  extensively  employed 

•See  Dr.  WilUam  HowieMn's  "Account  of  the  Forest  Tree*  and  Timber  Trade  of  RuMJa,*"  for  an  interestinir 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  empire,  and  from  which  we  would  extract  more  lanralv 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  allow  of  our  doinz  so,  '^  ^' 

Vol.  n.  u 
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in  our  country,  and  called  bast-matting,  are  all  imported  from  Ruana,  and  are  derlFed  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Tilia  europcBa.  The  same  subetance 
affords  ropes,  which,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  hempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  very  cheap,  and  not  luible  to  rot,  are  com- 
monly used  in  many  places  for  drawing  water  from  the  wells. 
To  bark  the  limes  for  this  purpose,  it  is  customary  to  grow  the 
trees  in  rows,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  gener- 
ally in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  are  mil  of 
sap,  which  renders  the  removal  of  their  bark  easy,  so  that  it 
is  pulled  off  in  long  stripes,  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty  feeL 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place ;  and,  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped  for 
several  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which  con- 
stitute its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  The  Tooet 
internal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making  cordage : 
the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings torasten  corn- 
sheaves,  and  for  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  France  fifom  lime-bark;  but  the  practice  is  now  dis- 
continued :  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtained  from  it  The 
The  Lime.  trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  employed 

according  to  their  size ;  the  larger  ones  by  turners  and  the 
slenderer  by  vine-dressers  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  ror  the  props  of  espaliers,  dLc. 
The  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  are  the  other  forest  trees  of  norUiem 
Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  fruit 
is  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals,  salted  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  the  Russians  is  amnirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Howieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  They  furnish  them  with  fir  timber  of  the 
finest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down«  Of  this  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  moss,  stufiSd  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  isbaa  or 
cottages,  vapour-baths,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  churches,  peatches  or  stoves,  and  chim- 
neys. Their  wooden  isbaa  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  this  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  lar^  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  mtroduc- 
ing  mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  for 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast;  and  this  they  prefer,  from  its 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  furniture. 

^  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oU :  what  they  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
sumed at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter ;  these  they  d^  carefully  near  their  peatches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a  house.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  watch,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  bums 
for  a  short  time,  when  another  is  substituted. 

^  The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
finom  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afiford.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  them  up  in  casks.  These  are  conveyed  down 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports, 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government  There  they  are 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  and  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchtmt  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  finest  trees  have  their  mtemal  part  oumt  completely  into  charcoal,  fipm  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  entire,  and  seemingly  ninin- 
jured.  To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combus- 
tion to  advance  in  a  slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  down 
or  scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  large  works  of  government,  as  powder  manu&ctories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  mass  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  ways 
must  be  very  great 
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''The  forests  sapply  torpentine,  with  little  labour,  and  at  ahnost  no  expense.  It  is  the 
difierent  species  of  fir  tree,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  article :  it  is  distilled  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tnmk,  and  the  roots,  which  are  left  in  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.  These 
are  &ag  up,  and  broken  into  chips  by  the  hatchet,  then  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  turpen- 
tine extracted  by  distillation,  the  refuse  of  the  boiler  furnishing  fuel  for  the  next  fire.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  with  one  of  these  boilers,  a  peasant  will  obtain,  upon  an  average, 
fi)ur  to  Gye  pounds  of  turpentine :  and  even  this  quantitjr  might  be  considerably  increased. 
If  the  number  of  stills,  upon  a  larger  and  more  economical  principle,  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  torpentine  which  mifht  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  the  proprietor's 
estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

**  The  forests  also  furnish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  their 
branches  lopped  off,  are  laid  Icmgitudinally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  description  are  formed 
by  the  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a  country  where  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collecting  large  masses  df  stmie,  which  they  break 
down  br  fire  of  peat  or  moss  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
severe  nosta  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  for  which  Russia  is  cele- 
brated. Mead,  made  fh)m  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  ^llow  trunks  oi  the  ag^ed  or  injured  trees,  where  they  are  sought  after  by 
the  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  (j£  timber  affi>rds  a  considerable  ad<ution  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  grand 
source  of  labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  the 
shipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural  wood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  Labour,  how- 
ever, might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  awa^  the  superfluous 
trees  when  young,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  fr^ly  among  those  which  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  to  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  tney 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size ;  and,  in  that  wav,  it  is  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  girth, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  has  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  descripti<ni  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  exportatitm,  is  now  procured  trom  a  very  gr^t  distance,  hundreds  uid  some- 
thnes  thousands  of  versts,  into  tne  intenor;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  increasing. 
Even  there,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  &om  amongst  the  forests, 
where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  the  seaport 
towns.  Labour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value :  it  costs  the  nobleman 
next  to  nothing.  The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  beinga  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 
wages.*' 

The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Bireh  (petula  nana\  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper :  the  last  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  coverea 
462        ^  ^  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

j^>^  wt   M  JBL  the  Bmisnika,  or  wild  Cherry.    These  various  firuits 

^%  Sf  X  yw3         "^^  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 

^^  JmV  wLdUOA         peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 

other  food ;  they  use  them  when  fresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  salted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  wliich  is  not  one  half  com- 
posed of  these  preserved  firuits.  The  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccos  (Jif.  452.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is  so  much 
esteemed  m  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  large 
supply  firom  the  extensive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
The  Crtabany  England  and  sooth  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 

the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  the  fruit  is  extensively  imported  firom  Russia,  for  the 
parpoee<^  making  tarts. 

SuB0SOT.  8. — Zoology, 
It  is  diflkult  to  separate' the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  firom  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  possesses  peculiar 
features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretching  fhxn  the  icy  regions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  contam  by  for  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
Eorqiean  animals;  while,  to  the  eas^md,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  impart  to  this 
Fauna  several  of  those  more  churacteristic  <^  Western  Asia.    To  dwell  upon  these  geo- 
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C^phic  distinctions  would  be  unsuitable  to  this  work ;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  notice  of  those  animals  which  appear  more  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

The  quadrupeds  are  numerous.  The  dreary  re^ons  of  Nova  2^mbla  are  frequented  by 
the  great  white  bear,  which  seldom  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow :  arctic  fozes, 
and  all  the  polar  animals,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towards  the  central  provinces,  wolves, 
brown  bears,  and  the  otiier  European  animals,  abound  in  the  forests ;  but  the  wild  oxen,  once 
known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  are  now  extinct 

Three  of  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Bobac,  the  Soulisk, 

and  the  Aloine  or  Calling  Hare.    The  first  is  sometimes  called  t^e  Poland  Marmot  {Arcto- 

mys  Bobac)  (Jig.  453.) :  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  hare.    Its  habitations  are  not  so  loflv 

^^«2  as  those  of  the  common  Marmot;  it  prefers  a  dry  soil, 

in  which  it  digs  very  deep  burrows;  and  so  carefiii  is  it 

to  secure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  grass  in 

a  single  burrow  as  will  feed  a  horse  for  one  night  The 

celebrated  Pallas  relates,  that,  when  the  botncs  have 

occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  their 

burrow,  one  of  the  party,  lying  on  its  back,  is  laden  by 

the  rest  in  the  manner  of  a  cart,  and  then  all  proceed 

in  a  party,  drawing  their  companion  by  the  tail  to  the 

common  magazine.     It  must  be  confessed  this  story 

Poland  MarmoL  appears  SO  incredible,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Pallas 

alone  induces  us  to  repeat  it 

The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Marmot  {Spermaphiltis  CiteUtu\  is  the  most  elegant  of  its 

genus ;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  on  a  brown  ^und.    It  is  partially  carnivorous; 

birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  in  its  hoaras. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sequestered  fbrests.  The  instinct  for  amassing  provision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animal&  About  August,  they  cut  and  collect 
large  parcels  <^  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay :  this 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high ;  they  then  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage 
firom  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  the  stack,  and  this  road  is  used  to  give  them  access 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the 
snow. 

Several  birds,  common  in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    Among 

these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  largest  known  species  of  grouse,  nearly 

AK^A  as  big  as  a  small  turkey.    The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 

,    Starling,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Asia ; 

while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Cross^bill  (Jig.  454.)f  and  a  few  others 

of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests.     In  the  plains  has 

been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  so  rare  a  bird  in  Britain, 

that  a  specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  for  nearly  80/. 

This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The  European  Bee-eater 

is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  banks  of  the  southern 

rivers. 

Domesticated  animals.    No  recent  information  has  reached  us 

on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.    The  first  are 

said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful;  but  the  ponies  of 

Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shetland.    The  flocks  of 

The  Crow-BiiL  sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  the  breeds  excellent 

'°"'  '  Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  a 

common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful.     The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and 

bushy  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

Sbct.  HI. — Historical  Geography. 

The  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  nomadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baffled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,,  every  attempt  of  regular 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great  At  that  time  it  held  some  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  religion. 

The  invasion  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  successors  of  Zingis,  in  the  twelflh  century, 
formed  a  fiital  era  in  the  Russian  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over-run,  its  capital 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  despotr 
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iam.  Despotic  ideas,  and  eastern  habits,  derived  fifom  this  source,  have  ever  since  continued 
to  prevail  in  Russia. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  mcmarchy,  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  began  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  Ivan  Vasiljewicz.  The  Tartars,  however,  made  a  desperate  stand ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  series  of  victorious  reigns  that  they  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novogorod,  which  had  held  the  chief 
sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  airbed  in  the  monarchy.  A  handful  of  Cossacks  pene- 
trated into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Asia,  and  made  the  czars  masters 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  as  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  kingdom  so  ^reat  an  impulse,  are  fiimiliar  to  almost  every  reader.  His  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, in  quittmg  his  throne,  and  labouring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmoutii ;  the  active  spirit  6f  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  manner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced a  change  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  efiected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improvement  has  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence^has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  eq>ecially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  Uie  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
efi^t  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  power,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established ;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  miti^te  this  absolute  power,  and  have 
even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments ;  but  this 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequentiv  stained 
the  Russian  annals ;  and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  firom  punishment,  which  show  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  principal 
persons  m  the  state.  There  are  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ;  yet  the  titles 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  are  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel  and  major- 
general  are  conferred,  in  a  manner  purely  honoraiy,  upon  professors,  and  even  ladies,  as 
Uie  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care :  conjointly  with  the  judges  are  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  functionaries,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  Uie  official  departments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  highly  liberal, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corners,  are 
cultivated  by  serfs ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  nobleman*s  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  frequently  agree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  obrok^  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  carry  on  trades. 
Biany  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a  capitation-tax  of  two  rubles  fl>r  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher;  fit>m  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  but  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  peiiAm  of  their  slaves ;  a  tax  from  merchants  of  1|  per  cent  on  their 
capitel;  custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods;  stamps,  coinage,  postage:   government 
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niwmnM  ako  the  monopol j  of  distillatioo ;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  mines  are  WToii£fht  on  ita 
account,  and  the  tribute  of  the  sabject  races  is  paid  in  fbrs :  but  these  last  sources,  subject 
to  the  uisual  mismana^ment  and  corruption  of  the  agents  of  an  absolote  ffovemment,  pro- 
duce probably  very  little.  The  total  amount  is  suppDsed  to  be  about  18,000,000{.  sterlmgr, 
burdened  with  r  very  lar^  amount  oi  debt ;  the  greater  part  of  which  being  depreciiUal 
paper-money,  fetters  greatly  the  operations  both  of  finance  and  commerce. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  is  the  subject  (j£  aaidety  and  terror  to  Europe;  and  has,  in- 
deed, if  official  statements  may  be  credited,  attained  to  a  most  Enormous  amount  Accord- 
ing to  them,  it  rose,  in  1820,  to  no  less  than  989,000  men,  independent  of  the  national  guard. 
One  simple  fiu;t  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  refute  this  ridiculous  statement,  and  tend  to  prevent 
Russia  fi'om  overawing  Europe  by  the  immensity  of  her  paper  armies.  When  Bonaparte 
pei^trated  to  Moscow,  with  130,000  men,  he  outnumbered  all  the  forces  which  Russia,  in 
that  utmost  extremity,  was  able  to  brinff  against  him.  These  were  not  estimated  at  much 
more  than  90,000  men ;  some  part  of  which  was  only  half-armed  militia.  There  might  be 
40,000  on  the  Turkish,  and  a  few  on  the  Persian,  finontier ;  but,  certainly,  the  utmost  which 
Russia  could  summon,  in  that  greatest  need,  was  not  more  than  150,000 ;  which  the  troops 
employed  in  garrison,  in  police  service,  and  in  guarding  the  Asiatic  fVontier,  did  not  pro- 
bably more  than  double.*  The  real  strength  of  the  Russian  army  has  always  consisted,  not 
in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  passive  and  iron  valour  -of  its  infantry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilful 
movements  of  its  irregular  cavalry ;  the  Cossacks,  the  Baschkira,  atad  other  Asiatic  nomades. 
Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  tacticians.  It  has  been 
boasted,  indeed,  that  the  new  military  colonies,  when  brou^t  into  full  operation,  will  aflbrd 
a  regular  supply  of  three  millions  of  recruits.  They  consist  of  the  crown  peasantry,  in  all 
about  six  miliioos,  who  are  formed  into  villages,  and  subjected  to  strict  military  discipline. 
The  head  colonist,  or  fiurmer,  receives  fifty  acres,  and  a  neat  bouse,  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  soldier  and  his  horse :  these,  when  not  at  exercise,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
assist  in  his  agricultural  laboura  By  this  means,  in  1820,  there  were  organised  48,000 
troops  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  viUagee ;  and  it  was  proposed  gredualljr  to  extend 
the  Erystem.  But,  besides  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an  ill-disciplined  nulitia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants,  whose  servitude  before  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  the  present  rigorous  coercion,  and  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  soldier-servant,  wnose  aid  is  very  doubtful,  and  who  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  master.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  submission  of  these  armed  colo- 
nists ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  number  who  could  be  marched  out  of  the  empire  would  be 
limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  funds  out  <^  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  Peter  and 
Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled 
Russia  to  become  {vedominant  in  Iwth.  [The  present  emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predUec- 
tion  in  &vour  (^  the  navy,  which  has  of  late  years  rapidlyimproved  in  the  effective  numiber 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its  general  organisation.  In  1832,  it  conmsted  of  40  ships  of  the 
line,  85  firigates,  28  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  800  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,000  men. — ^Am.  Ed.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induatry, 

The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owinjg  to  her  long  baibarnn,  the 
TO^evalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territory. 
These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  large  amount 
of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  nkle,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretched 
instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  sur&ce ;  tmd  the  harrow  is 
composed  wholly  of  wo(^  ui  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughed ; 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  gram :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rve  and  bar- 
ley ;  in  the  south,  of  tne  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west  The  plains  of  the  interkn*,  especially  between  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, are  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  and  all  its  villages,  witb  tiie  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birdi,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions ;  but  numerous  large  masts  and  deals  are  affisrded  for 
exportation.  Qeittle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  southern 
steppes ;  but  little  has  yet  been  eflTected  to  improve  the  breeds :  and  the  distance  is  such, 
that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristlesL 

«rTlie  army  has  since  thht  period  been  plaoed  on  a  much  better  fcocinc,  and  ttae  effective  noaiber  la  1638  was 
not  len  than  666,000  men.— An.  Eo.] 
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Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  very  lar^ly,  and  yield  not  only  the  mat^ial  of  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  country,  but  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Bees  swarm  throughout 
the  empire,  rendering  honey  and  wax  superabundant  Some  wine  is  made  in  the  provinces 
akng  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  not  attained  an^  high  reputation.  Since  1827,  however, 
very  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  its  culture,  b^  introducing  plants  both  firom 
Bcndeaux  and  the  Rhine ;  and  the  prospects  of  success  are  said  to  be  promising.  The  min- 
ends,  which  form  so  gr^t  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Russia,  are  brought  chiefly  firom 
Asia ;  for  the  £urq)ean  side  or  the  Urals  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  other.  The  same  is 
decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  its  furs,  the  finest  of  which  c(»ne  &om  the  remotest  east 
of  Siberia. 

The  manufactures  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  efSsita  made  by  government,  continue 
•till  in  a  rude  state.  The  most  national  of  them  are  coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail- 
cloth, duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth ;  all  of  which  are  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards 
with  which  they  have  allured  foreign  manu&cturers,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  extensive 
fiibrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  The  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  which  are  a  subject  of  oontroven^.  Mr.  Tooke,  and  some  foroi^  writers,  represent 
their  products  as  equalling  the  finest  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  Dr.  Lyall  asserts  tnat  the 
articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that  many  are  showy 
and  elesant,  and  that  the  muskets  have  dmie  greatly  too  much  execution  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose them  extremely  defective.  Government  has  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and 
cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  tut  not  sufficient  for  internal  supply.  Coarse  woollens,  in 
great  quantity,  are  articles  of  dcnnestic  manu&cture  for  flimily  use. 

The  commerce  (^Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  her  large  surplus  of  rude 
produce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and  which  can  only  be  supplied 
fiiom  abroad.  The  interior  communications  firom  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  are  of 
vast  extent.  The  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost  all  navigable ;  and 
those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  others  which  direct  their  course  to  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  the  Volga.  By  a 
channel,  also,  which  will  be  aflerwurds  delineated,  Uiere  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation, 
with  diort  portages,  across  Siberia.  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  of  great  amount  and 
value,  are  brought  firom  that  part  of  the  empire :  in*  its  extreme  point  at  Kiachta,  the  Chinese 
merchants  meet  the  Russian;  and  fitim  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  Tartary ;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  Caspian.  The  grand  rendeacvous  of 
all  these  products  is  at  the  fiiir  of  Nizni  Novogorod,  in  the  south  of  Riusia ;  which,  both  for 
the  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  product  in  it  seems  to  be  the  very  first  in  Europe. 
Here  the  sugar  and  coflfee  of  the  Indies,  the  wines  of  France,  the  cottons  of  Mtain,  meet 
the  silks  ana  teas  of  China,  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  gems  of  Buchaxia.  llie  quantity 
of  goods  sold  at  this  &ir  amount,  according  to  EHaproth,  to  ninety-four  millions  of  rubles 
(abmit  15,000,000/.  sterling ;  a  sum  which  we  cannot  but  think  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
still  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who  raise  it  to  double  the  amount 
The  ibllovring  quotations  fit»n  klaproth  may  give  at  least  an  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  diflTerent  articles.  Furs,  5,000,000  rubles ;  teas,  12,000,000 ;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c., 
23,500,000;  wooUen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,300,000;  muslins,  and  other  cotton  stufib, 
5,000,000 ;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  2,500,000 ;  raw  cotton  firom  Bucharia,  2,900,000 ;  raw  silk, 
400,000 ;  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,280,000 ;  arms  and  inm  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,000 ;  the  same  firom  Siberia,  10,360,000 ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
8,600,000 ;  porcelain,  525,000 ;  crjrstals,  515,000.  Ilie  fbreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited, 
by  its  holding  only  interior  comers,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belcmg 
to  powers  independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  possessed  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk ;  that  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a  pre- 
carious ally.  When,  however,  the  ports  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  manu&ctures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  large. 
The  amount  stated  fi>r  1830  is  274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  imported ;  but 
these  are  paper  rubles,  worth  onl^  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  those 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,160.  Tallow  is  by  fer  the  most  valuable  article  of  export: 
the  quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,544  poods  (36  lbs.  each) ;  of  which  3,223,434 
poods  were  for  England.  The  next  gr^t  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
bristles,  tar,  &c  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wine,  dyewoods,  silks, 
dtc,  fi>rm  the  principal  articles  of  import  During  the  year  1830,  5690  ships  entered  the 
different  ports  of  the  Rnsedan  empire,  exclusive  ofthoee  on  the  Caspian  Sea :  of  these,  1681 
ships  were  fitxn  Great  Britain,  1628  from  Turkey,  513  fVom  Holland,  384  fircm  the  Hanse 
.Towns,  Slc  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  fixxn  the  diiSerent  Russian  ports: 
jof  these  1637  were  bound  finr  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland,  415  finr  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  fiur  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been  exclusively 
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the  work  of  government  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Volga,  and 
thus  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a  continuous  navigation  across  the 
whole  empire.  This  was  effected  by  joining  the  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  tSe  Volga,  to  the 
Mtsa,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Ilmen,  whence,  by  the  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  'the 
Neva,  there  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtsa,  how- 
ever, presented  a  difficulty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  only  by  a  peculiar  process. 
Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessels  assembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one  after  the 
other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  versts,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  fiwr  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  1817, 
when  Alexander  provided  flmds,  amounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment He  created  an  office  of  "director-general  of  the  ways  of  communication,"  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situation, 
made  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  above-mentioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great  exertions  were  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  that  of  Velio ;  an  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in  1825.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1826,  a 
caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  single  accident 
Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable  to  want 
of  water  m  dry  seasons ;  but  in  1826,  when  this  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
the  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvine,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  Lias,  a  tributary  of  the  Mologa,  which  falls  into  the  Volga. 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  Sie 
other  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  ^oods  nom  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  Ime  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Eonja  with  the  Vitegra,  by  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake :  hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake  Onega, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  affords  a  good  navigable  channel,  but  it  forms 
a  circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  for  conveying  to 
the  capital  the  products  of  Siberia. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  navigation  on  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value  in 
rubles  in  the  year  1828 : — 


7b  Petentmrg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotcliok,  barks 8,916 

rafts 1,378 

Tikhvine barks 3,091 

rafts 1,448 

Line  of  Maria barks 3,431 

rafts 5,588 

From  PeUrthurg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotcbok,  barks 3,411 

Tikhvine 1,520 

Maria 1,358 


CrowB  Fropcny. 


93,148.000 

651,000 

3^015,000 


Prirsto  Piopcrtja 


81,386,000 
14349,010 
0387,000 

1,160,000 

18,179.000 

784,000 


•MmL 


103,534,000 
15,500.000 
12,873.000 


1.160,000 

'  18J79,000 

784,000 


Other  important  undertakings, — ^the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — ^have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enaole  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  imvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  Ir.  Being  compraed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks 
of  trees,  often  ill-joined  together,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

Sect.  YL—'CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 
risen,  m  1762,  to  20,000,000 ;  in  1795,  to  36,000,000 ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000 ;  and,  in  1824, 
to  50,000,000.*    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omissions  in  taking  the  census, 

*rinduding  Poland,  the  total  population  of  the  Runian  empire  in  1838  could  not  be  leM  than  65.000,000,  of 
which  56,800jWO  were  in  European  Russia.— Ax.  Ed.] 
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arises  in  a  ffrdat  measure  fhnn  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during  the  lanse  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland)  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  have 
augmented  by  nearly  one-half  Uie  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  ejtist^d  in  1722.  The  last  in- 
crease of  4,500,000,  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 
progress  of  populatiou,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany. 
It  gives  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  years ;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years ;  which,  however, 
affords  little  support  to  the  anticipation  of  M.  Stchekaloff,  that  Russia,  in  1802,  will  contain 
230,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enabling  her  to  reach  that 
number ;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

Of  thede  50)000t000,  European  Russia  contains  only  34,000,000:  about  11,000,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,*  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  by 
a  patient,  hardv,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  we  should  bp  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  df  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  ^people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes  and  deserts ; 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
alon^  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  between 
3iese  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  society. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  In  fiict,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  western  courts ;  and  among  the  number  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners  and  intellect,  is 
principally  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  at  court,  and 
whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read ;  but  the  gay  polish  of  French  manners  harmonises 
ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tracing  theur  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  some  cases 
truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  of 
the  Scheremetov  Amily,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  125,000  slaves,  estimated  at 
150  rabies  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  profiise  and  ostentatious 
hospitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefiilly,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with 
the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxurv.  The  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  not 
only  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  while  the  guests  near  the  master  m  the  house  are  regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
those  towards  Uie  lower  end  partake  of  sauer  kraut  and  black  cabbage  broth ;  nor  can  a 
gueit,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  unfrequently  to 
500  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
magnificence ;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  person,  furniture,  and  dishes.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  i»  in  many  instances 
observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pride  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
under  Peter  L  that  Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  governor  erf  Ingria  were  whipped  for  pecula- 
tion; but  it  is  said  that  the  difiiculties  in  which  the  profiise  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider 
as  quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  strong,  that  Peter  the  Great 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a  ftill,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues ;  of  which,  indeed,  some  bright 
examples  may  be  found ;  but  the  fVench  modes  of  life,  and  the  dreadful  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  fi>und  but  too  many  imitatcnrs,  and  have 
rendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.    In  1816,  the  peasants  of  the  crown  amounted  to  6,353,000 ;  those  of  private 

*fTt  will  be  obMrred  that  tbi«  ettimatt  doei  not  include  the  kingdon  of  Poland,  bat  only  the  fimner  Polish 
prorincsM  of  Rimia.— Am.  Sd.J 
Vol.  n.  14*  V 
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individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.  This  ill-fiited  class  is  diTested  of  every  rigm; 
political  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of 
the  scourge,  which  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment  which 
does  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a  hiw  by  which  the  master 
may,  in  that  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  which,  in  certain 
cases,  the  slave  may  app^ ;  but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  precarious. 
The  crown  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation ;  but  as  it  never  has 
ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  the  goad 
old  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  The  cultivating 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  obrok  or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  un- 
reasonably screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord ;  but  otherwi^ie  he  labours  and  earns  for 
himself.  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to  relieve  an  esteemed  master  from 
tne  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer 
them  to  another  proprietor.  Those  whe,  on  payment  of  personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in 
cities,  often  attain  to  opulence ;  a  slave  of  Count  Scheremetov  is  mentioned  as  carrying  on 
a  manu&ctory  that  employed  4000  persons ;  and  a  slave  of  Count  Strogonov  constructed  the 
Kasan  church,  the  finest  m  the  capitaL  Still  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belong  by 
law  to  tKe  master;  but  public  opinion  has  established  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  more 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances.  A  certain  moral  degrada- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destmy.  A  profound  crafl,  a  sulky 
obstinacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  master 
could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.  He  shows,  however,  a  stubborn  acquies- 
cence, which  somewhat  resembles  contentment ;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  con- 
stant thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-humour.  The  Russian  slaves  have  a  surprising 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds.  The  master  distributes 
household  emplo3rments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functions  of  each  are  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.  From  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartars,  they 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  vapour 
bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  under  the 
frozen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  pleasure  and  to 
health ;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathere  is  to  come  out  reeking 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow ;  which  process,  instead  of  killing  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

The  religion  of  Russia,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  The  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  face  flat  and  painted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  but  every  serf  has  one  m  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sun- 
dry and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.  Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed ;  but  at 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently 
proves  fataL  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with 
such  pomp  as  at  Petereburg  and  Moscow.  The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  rob^  of  the  priests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innumer- 
able crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid ;  and  next  to  it  those 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  the  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-frozen  earth.  Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (fig,  455.),' 
^  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  pope :  but  Peter,  jealous  of  liis 

functions,  assumed  them  to  himself;  and  his  successors  have  ever  since 
exercised  them.   The  parish  prie;?t8  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  by 
fees :  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  class 
of  society.     They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  observances,  but 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  communicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual 
ideas.  Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  con- 
duct more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  tiiat  reisult.     The 
higher  ordera  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually 
I    retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  considerable  Teaming ; 
^   but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.    Of  these 
- .        there  are  thirty-three  bishops  and  archbishops.     The  secular  clergy 
Ra«i.D  Painarch.       y^^^^  y^^^^  estimated  at  160,000,  and  their  places  of  worehip  at  70,000. 
There  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.    The  Lutherans,  estimated  at  2,500,000,  are 
nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia.   The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  districts,  are 
Mahometan.    The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces.   The  Russian  government  professes,  and  generally  aidministere,  an  absolute  tolera- 
tion, and  even  equality  of  rights  among  the  different  religious  professions :  yet  the  caprice 
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of  despotism  sometimes  issues  very  tyrannical  mandate&  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro- 
hibiting the  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  gained  a 
subsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  agriculture,  which  they  had  always  shun- 
ned ;  and  anoUier,  by  which  they  were  banished  firom  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  ni^ht  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  names 
of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  other  German  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catharine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  fashionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
circles ;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  Xja  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  frozen  splendour  of  the  north- 
em  capitaL  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written-  language :  there  are  said  to  be  now 
8000  WOTks  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  number  annually 
miblished  in  Germany.  Lcnnonosoff  and  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets ;  and 
KRwtmghij  by  his  Writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  late  drawn 
attentbn  even  beyond  Russia. 

The  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a  revenue  of  50002.  The  society  -was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Le£nitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modem  names  have  adomed  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal- 
las, and  others  of  its  members,  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca- 
therine n.,  who  allowed  it  12,0001.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting  800 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  librajy  has  never  become  very 
extensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ;  and  by  a  collection 
of  Chinese  works,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  from  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iron  found  in  Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  mde  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  ornaments 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  fine  cabinet 
df  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  mbles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  so  for  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  njodel  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  d^play  a  magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.  All  the  others  {fig,  458.)  are 
^EQ  miserable  in  the  extreifie,  calling  to  mind  the 

'  first  mde  efforts  of  man  after  he  came  out  from 

the  hollow  of  the  oak.  They  consist  merely  of 
the  tranks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  logs, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  imd 
the  light  usually  admitted  by  square  open  cran- 
nies :  thus  they  resemble  casual  piles  of  timber 
Ronian  ViDaff*.  rather    than    human    dwellings.      Hence   the 

chronicles  use  the  expression  *'  cutting  a  town,"  because  the  felling  of  me  timber  is  the 
only  arduous  part  of  the  process. 

The  national  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  ice ;  for  here,  as  all  over  the 
Norths  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge-races,  and  enjoying  other 
sports  of  the  season.  A  favourite  diversion  is  aro)rded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose  sides  are 
formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  oq  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  ana  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
soogB  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaintive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist ;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bare ;  thin  boots,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisse  is  sub- 
Btitnted  for  the  coat  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  wom  by  the  nobles 
and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Russian  peasants  consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth, 
thickened  with  oatmetd,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  made  far  firom  unpalatable ;  sometimes  salted  or  fVozen  fish.  The  standing 
drink  is  their  fiivourite  qua^My  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal.    The 
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Part  ffl. 


rich  cover  their  tables  profusoly  with  French  wines  and  the  most  delicate  dishes,  amonir 
which  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  and  veal  from  Archangel,  are  highly  valued.  The  preliminiuy 
use  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  brandy,  as  a  whet,  is  as  general  here  as  in  Scandinavia. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Oeograpky, 


BaMe  or  East  Sea  Prtvines. 
Petersburg 

Finland 

Eflthonia 

Livonni 

Courland 


Ctreat  Runia. 
Moscow 


Smolennko 

Psknf  or  Pleflcof.. 

OloneK 

Novogorod 

Archanfel 

Vologda 

Kostroma 

Nizni-NoYogorod . 

Vladimir 

Tula 

Kaluga 

Tver 

Jaroslaw 

Kursk 

Orel 

Riasan.  

Tambof 

Voroneu 


LittU  Russia, 

Kiev 

Slobodsk  Ukraine.. 

TKbemigoff 

Pultown 


aouaHMssia. 

Catherinoslav 

CherM>n 

Taurida 

Bessarabia 

Don  Cossacks 


MRngism  q^  Kasan, 

Kasan 

Vialka 

Perm 

Simbirsk 

Pensa 


18,000 

134,444 

6.800 

90,110 

0,544 

10,500 

«,0B8 
22,293 
80,789 
56,551 
346,133 
163.719 
38,570 
90,501 
18,660 
11,904 
19,736 
94,913 
14,598 
14,054 
16,779 
14,553 
99,860 
38,487 


17,557 
91,717 
93,988 
16,810 


99,757 
95,798 
43.569 
18,711 
77,034 


22,279 
47,381 
127,017 
99.910 
16,507 


808^19 

1,346,130 

306,039 
737,734 
568,690 

1,989.828 


PriBdial  TbwM. 


Petersburg 495,000  Cronstadi... 

Abo 11,300  HeUingfort. 

IVITiborg 3.900 

Revel 15,000  Narva 

Ri«a 30,000  Dorpat 

Mittau t.  12,000 


8.000 


3,800 
6.000 


1,353,800 
1,471,000 
1,378  500 
1,933,000 


044,904 
523,600 
437,428 
310.000 
308,103 


1,138.804 
1,265.900 
1,932.474 
1,095.145 
1,044,834 


Moscow 940,000    Kolomna  . 

}  Mojaisk 3,944 

Smolenako 12,000 

Plescof. 12,000 

OloneU 3.000 

Novogorod 10,000 

Archangel 16,000 

Vologda 14.000 

Kostroma 9,000 

Nizni.Novogorod....  19,000 

Vladimir 3,000 

Tula 35,000 

Kaluga 95,000 

Tver 94.000 

Jaroslaw 38,000 

Kursk 95,000 

Orel 92,000 

Riasan 5,000 

Tambof. 15,000 

Voronett 15,000 


Kiev 40.000 

Tcharkof. 18,000 

Tscbemigoff 10,000 

Pultowa 10,000 


Odessa 30,000 

Cherson 10,000 

Sympberopol 90,000    Bakitchiserai . 

Bender 

Tcherkask. 


5.809 


10,0 


8.000 


Kasan 40.000 

Vialka 12,000 

Perm 15,000 

Simbirsk 15,000 

Penza... 11,000 


The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  these  into  governments.  The 
provinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  the  East  Sea  Provmce,  Great  Russia, 
Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan.  This  last  has  of  late  been  often 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundaries,  lead  us 
to  agree  with  Arrowsmith,  ^  ho,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  Russia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland. 

The  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  original  domain  of  Muscovy.  It  consists  of 
provinces  conquered  chiefly  from  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  Esthonia 
were  wrested  bv  Peter  from  Charles  XII.,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  adventurous 
career;  Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war;  Courland  from 
Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.  These  provinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  snow 
during  half  the  year,  covered  with  gloomy  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  yielding  only  in 
favourable  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  from  the  moment  of  their 
acquisition,  Uiey  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Russian  crown.  They  opened 
to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  maritime  communication  with  the  civilized  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred :  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital. 

Petersburg  (Jig.  457.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether  upon  a 

{»lain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  the  world, 
t  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  to  traffic,  and  shunned  by  aU  the  opulent 
and  refined ;  no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  **  a  city  of  new  palaces  ;*'  wanting  thus,  however, 
the  solemn  and  venerable  efl^t  produced  by  structnres  that  belong  to  a  former  age.  Except, 
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too,  a  few  of  the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  which  are  of  marble  and  gfranite,  it  is  built  of  brick, 
covered  with  a  plaster  resembling  stone,  but  which  can  never  have  its  rich  and  substantial 
effect  Petersburg  is  built  entirely  amid  the  waters ;  it  occupies  the  south  and  north  banks 
of  the  Neva,  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  its  channel    The  ground  on 

457 


Petenburg. 

which  it  stands  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  to  a  dreadful  danger, — 
that  of  inundation.  When  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  diminished  the 
hazard  of  this  calamity ;  but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a  more  awful  scale  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  with  a  sea,  in  which  wagons, 
furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wooden  houses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused  masses. 
Eight  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 
nnmense. 

The  streets  and  edifices  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  interposed  channels  of  the  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a  species  of 
elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  is  faced  towards  the  river 
by  a  most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of'^Petersburg,  which  resemble  a  vast  range  of  palaces ;  and, 
to  those  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantment.  The 
Admiralty  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  facade  in 
Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughout,  in  the  purest  taste.  Three  broad  and 
fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which  terminates  the 
vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  450  feet  long, 
380  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wine  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  stUl  richer  materials,  is  the 
marble  palace,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  copper.  The  new  bank  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Petersburg.    But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the 

cathedral  church  of  Kasan  (Jig>  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did structures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It. 
was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  fifleen  years, 
at  an  expense  of  15,000,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  that  was  pre- 
sented ;  but  being  the  production  of  a  Russian 
slave,  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  'be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men, and  of  materials  which,  though  of  the  rich- 
est description,  were  all  fbmished  within  the 
CftUwdraiChmch.  Vtumbarg.  empire.    The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and 

some  other  defects  are  pointed  out ;  but  the  forest  of  150  columns  in  front  combines,  with  its 
splendour,  a  purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  firom  a  semi-barbarian 
artist  All  the  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  tiie  richest  description.  In  the  same  quarter 
is  the  coloesal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  black 
marble  on  which  it  is  placed,  weighing  1500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  The 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom-house, 
exchan^,  and  other  establishments  for  commerce;  and,  by  a  singular  combination,  the 
academics  of  science  and  art  The  island  which  bears  the  name  of  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
quarter  of  Wiborg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  was  the  original  city, 
or  rather  village,  with  large  additions,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  than  the 
rest  The  Fc^ndery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
but  atiU  more  by  a  very  superb  structure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.    At  the 
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end  of  a  vestibule  and  hall,  both  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  vast  ranges  of 
columns,  statues,  and  vases,  appear  gardens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
is  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  enclosed  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  island  and  opposite 
banks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  ice,  are  removed  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  ice  then  supersedes  every  other 
bridge.  Mr.  Coxe  saw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Russian,  of  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  1000  feet ;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  The  population  of 
Petersburg  amounted,  according  to  the  Crazette,  in  May,  1829,  to  425,000,  including  mili- 
tary. In  1764  it  was  only  164,000.  Of  these,  only  about  340,000  are  stationary ;  as  55,000 
belong  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  are  forei^ers.  The  original  Finnish 
inhabitants  do  not  now  exceed  40,000.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  barren,  the  city  is 
supplied  from  a  great  distance ;  with  catUe  from  the  Ukraine ;  grain,  and  even  timber  fuel 
fifom  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ;  yet  the  sure  demand  produces  a  steady  supply.  Peters- 
burg is  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1830,  amounted  to 
145,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exports  to  111,000,000  ditta  During  the  same  vear,  1483 
ships  cleared  out  fl-om  Petersburg,  of  which  753  were  British.  Most  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  of  whom  the  English  are  the  principal. 

Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg  we  may  mention  the  palaces  of  Oranienbaum,  Peter- 
hoff,  and  Czarskoje-Selo ;  which  are  merely  spacious  country-houses,  with  agreeable  gardens 
in  the  English  style  attached  to  them.  A  much  more  important  object  is  Cronstadt,  at  the 
mouth  of  Qie  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire.  The  fortifications  on  the  sea-side 
are  very  strong ;  and  fbrm,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  which,  towards  the  land, 
is  almost  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious ;  and  the  largest,  alone, 
of  the  three  harbours,  will  contain  600  saiL  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great  a 
magazine  of  naval  stores,  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as  the 
northern  provinces  produce  only  fir,  and  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.    The  population  of  Cronstadt  is  about  40,000. 

The  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  marshes ;  but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  yield 
plentifully  the  hardy  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquir^  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic  knights ;  and  the  higher  and  ruling 
population  thenceforth  became  German :  while  the  Finns,  the  natives,  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  were  then  successively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  nobility  stUl  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincud 
states ;  but  the  peasantry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  euoita  m^e  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  their  relief  Riga,  the  capital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
North.  The  imports,  in  1828,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  15,599,000  rubles ;  the  exports, 
to  38,826,000  rubles:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  was  1162;  those  which  went  out, 
1180.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  trade  is  with  England,  the  rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and 
DenmarL  Riga  is  very  much  a  German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkable 
features.  There  are  some  scientific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a  pretty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  being,  since  1802,  the 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual 
Russian  staples.  Narva,  a  neat  German-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  signal,  though 
ultimately  firuitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XU.  over  his  great  rival 

Finland,  a  recent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Finns  are  still  attached  to  Sweden ;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
their  national  customs  respected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  countiy  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden ;  "  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  forests  of  fir 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  shattered  firag- 
ments  of  granite.'*  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  surface  of  snow  and 
ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  along  them.  Th^  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  fix»zen  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  it,  beat- 
ing for  themselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a  little  dangerous  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origm 
Asiatic.    They  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  laborious,  well-disposed  people. 

Abo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  which  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland ;  a  fortunate  position,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  counby.  This 
city,  however,  has  been  laid  waste  by  a  recent  fire,  which  has  consumed  the  university,  its 
museum,  and  library,  and  many  other  public  edifices.*    Helsingfors  contains  a  naval  arsenal 

*  [The  university  of  Abo  hu  been  traniferred,  linoe  Uie  Are,  to  Helfinffbn.— Ax.  Ed.] 
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of  some  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  vicinity  of  Sweaborff,  the  northern 
Gibraltar.  This  fortress  is  composed  of  three  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  bridges;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  fiom  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  composes  it 
They  mount  upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  can  accommodate' 12,000  men;  while  a 
well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger  from  the  want  of  water.  All  these 
advantages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  fruitless ;  and  Sweaborg,  on  each  occasion,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery.  Wiborg,  the 
capital  of  all  that  part  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  and  of  all  that 
rericHi  before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavasthus  is  a 
rude  wooden  town,  forming  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 

Great  Russia  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms  the  great 
interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and  habits  in 
their  utmost  purity.  The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  Lapland ;  it  is  hilly,  and 
wooded ;  and  though  covered  during  more  than  half  the  year  with  snow,  yet  in  its  better 
tracts  it  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.  The  middle  region  forms  an 
expansive  well-watered  plain,  abounding,  though  in  a  somewhat  rough  shape,  with  com, 
cattle,  timber,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Moscow  {fig.  459.),  the  ancient  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 

city  that  exists,  either  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  It  presents  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  whatever  is  most  striking  in 
both  continents.  It  surpasses  in  splen- 
dour the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  poverty  its  poorest  villages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  happy  image  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  "  it  looks  exactly  as 
if  some  400  old  castles  of  the  nc3>le8 
had  been  transported  thither,  each 
brining  its  little  attendant  village  of 
wooden  cottages.  Wretched  hovels 
Tio«ow.  *^6  blended  with  large  palaces;  cot- 

tages of  one  story  stand  next  to  the 
most  superb  and  stately  mansions ;  many  brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ; 
some  of  the  wooden  houses  are  painted ;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs.** — **  One  might 
imagine,*^  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by 
way  of  representative  to  Moscow :  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered 
pakces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  painted  walls  from  me  Tyrol :  mosques  from  Constan- 
tinople; Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia;  oagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas  from  China; 
cabarets  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France ;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask.  Where 
IS  Moscow  1  till  he  is  told,  This  is  Moscow.*'  **  Here  are  seen,'*  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
''wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces, 
timber-yards,  warehouses ;  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire. 
In  other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks.  What  cause  has  convened 
such  a  multitude  ?  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  ^ich  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal.'* 

The  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notwithstanding  the  transference 

of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  make 
it  their  residence.  Many  of  their 
palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent; that  of  the  Pascof  &mily,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlin  {fig.  460),  however,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  tlie  edifices 
of  this  extraordinary  city.  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  contains 
the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St 
Nicholas  and  the  Assumption,  numer- 
Tbo  Kremlin.  ^y^  chapels,  government  offices,  houses 

of  the  priests  and  other  public  functionaries.    Its  original  style  and  pavilion-like  aspect  are 
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decidedly  Asiatic ;  yet  there  are  extensive  portions  constructed  in  the  Grecian  style.   "  Here 
^  a  pagoda,  there  an  arcade.    In  some  parts  richness,  and 

^'^  even  ele^nce ;  in  others  harharism  and  decay.    It  is  a 

jumble  oi  magnificence  and  ruin ;  old  buildings  repaired, 
and  modem  structures  not  completed ;  half-open  vaults, 
and  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  white- 
washed brick  buildings,  and  towers  and  churches  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes."  A  Russian  artist 
presented  to  Catherine  a  most  superb  model,  which,  at 
the  expense  of  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.  sterling,  would 
have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  5ie  most 
magnificent  in  the  world ;  but  very  small  ptogress  was 
made  in  the  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Moscow 
is  the  greatest  bell  (Jig.  461.)  in  the  world ;  67  feet  in 
circumference,  weighing  more  than  22,000  tons,  and 
worth  about  70,000Z. ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  suspend- 
ing it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is,  the 
great  gun,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  upright ;  but  from 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St  Basil 
^    .  „  n   r  *«  Cfiff'  462.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  struc- 

Greal  Bell  of  Mo«cow.  y "       n.        \Z  i   *   f     m   -*         *   i       /•  •* 

tures,  from  the  completely  Tartar  style  of  its  numerous 
and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  with  gilded  crucifixes.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  for  individuals 
to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  one  of  the  numberless  domes  of  the  churches,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  taste ;  whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  fantastic  variety. 

The  story  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  eventful.     She  has  passed  through  almost 

unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation ; 
but  her  recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have 
surpassed  all  those  which  preceded.  The  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  as  the  mark- 
ing event,  which  turned  against  the  all-grasping 
usurper  the  tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  burning.  The 
Russians,  in  retiring,  left  merely  the  combustible 
materials  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong 
winds  from  opposite  quarters,  gained  hourly  new 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  that  vast  capital  in 
one  blaze  of  fire.  Its  proud  and  gilded  domes 
either  fell  to  the  ground,  or  stood  solitary  amid 
surrounding  ruin.  The  city  thus  rendered  un- 
tenable. Napoleon  was  ftrced  to  commence  that 
retreat,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  army  perish- 
Cbaich  of  St.  Ba«].  ^    j^  -^  remarkable  that  the  Russian  government 

still  renounce  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  and  represent  Moscow  as  burned  by  the 
French.     When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814  the  whole  space  of  25  miles'  circum- 
ference presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.     "  A  few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste ;  but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 
was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  then  even  begun ;  and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglected  and 
forlorn  condition.     Street  after  street  appeared  in  utter  rum :  disjointed  columns,  mutilated 
porticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the  scorch ings  of 
fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  weather,  formed  a  hideous  contrast  with  the  glowing  pic- 
tures which  travellers  had  drawn  of 
the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Moscow."  (Jfr,  463.)    In  1823,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane 
found  the  work  of  reparation  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  edi- 
fices were  constructed  in  a  more  regu- 
lar style,   though   Moscow  appeared 
still  to  Captain  (5)chrane,  as  in  Clarke's 
time,  "  beautiful  and  rich,  magnificent 
and  mean."  According  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le- 
cointe,  6341  houses  had  been  burned,  and  8027  had  been  built ;  so  that  it  was  larger  than 
before ;  and  Captain  Frankland,  in  his  recent  joumev,  confirms  this  observation.     On  the 
Sparrowhill,  Alexander,  in  1817,  laid  the  foundation  of^ "  a  Temple  of  our  Saviour,"  which, 
if  completed,  will  be  the  most  gigantic  structure  in  the  universe.     It  is  to  be  770  feet  high 
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(the  Great  Pynxaid  is  only  690),  having  three  sacceBsive  churches  rising  above  each  other, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  to  be  fix)nted  by  a  colonnade  2100  feet  long.  Twenty-four  thousand 
peasants  were  provided,  of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  the  rest  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  support  The  work,  however,  had  not  been  seriously  begun  till  1324. 
According  to  Lecointe,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles,  3101  crown  servants,  4383  ecclesi- 
astics, 12,104  merchants,  28,029  citizens,  10,384  artisans,  22,194  military,  1854  manufac- 
turers, 1882  coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasants,  19,204  persons  of  various 
denominations,  2385  foreigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  mighty  name,  must  be  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  (Jig,  464)    Few  objects  convey  more  melancholy  impressions  of  fiillen 
4^  grandeur  than  the  view  of  this  once 

proud  capital  of  the  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invasion,  held  wide 
sway  over  the  regions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  uniting  itseSf  to  the  great  Uanse 
confederacy,  gave  rise  to  ue  northern 
proverb,  ^  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
great  Novogorod  1"  Even  after  Ivan 
had  subdued  it,  carried  off  its  great 
bell,  and  established  his  tribunal  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  retersbiurg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blow  than  all  its  former 
calamities ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  third- 
rate  place  of  8000  or  10,000  people. 
Yet  the  crowd  of  domes  and  spires 
rising  from  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  magnifi- 
Grooad  plan  of  Norotorod.  ^^^  appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 

these,  on  arrival,  are  found  standing 
solitary  on  a  vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  Novogorod, 
whose  fair,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  fhirope  aiid  Asia.  Its 
population  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  15,000  to  150,000.  The  situation,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga  (the  latter  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is 
most  happy  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once  the  capital 
of  Vladmiir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  litue  ci^,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  cathedral  Murom,  in  its  vicmity,  is  now  a  larger  town ;  and  m  the 
forest  which  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Visa.  IVer  is  a  well  built, 
industrious  city,  grandly  situated  on  the  lofly  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  its  district  is  Vichney 
Volosbok,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
south  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  main  seat  of  the  iron  manufiicture,  which  has  raised 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  large,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kaluga  is  also  important,  from  its  manu- 
fiicture  of  canvas  and  coarse  woollens,  and  from  tiie  fertility  of  the  district  Orel  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  Quantities  of  com  and  other  neces- 
saries by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voronetz  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Ghreat, 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  southern  climate, 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com,  it  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black  Sea. 
It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  fiital  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  sufifered  almost  as  much 
as  Moscow.  Its  Venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia, — ^Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel,— are  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel  They  are 
overspread  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  become  stunted  and  disappear.  The  southern  tracts  produce  considerable  crops  of 
oats,  which  are  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered  boats  that  never 
return,  but  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archan^l,  the  only  Russian  poort  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Petersburg  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxme,  was  then  a  flourishing  emporium,  with 
30,000  inhabitants.  Its  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable  activity :  about  one  hundred  vessels,  from  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port  There  are  several  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, on  a  scale  rather  suited  tp  its  former  greatness  than  to  its  present  decline.  Vologda,  near 
VoL.IL  15  W 
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the  head  of  the  Dwina,  is  an  industriouB  manu&cturing  place,  and  maintainB  a  considerable 
intercourse  between  Petersburgr  and  ArchangeL 

White  or  Malo-Roasia,  called  also  the  Ukraine,  has  undei|;one  yariocis  roTolutioos.  It 
was  the  centre  of  Russia  as  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  when  Kiev,  its  capital,  was  boasted 
as  a  rival  to  Ck>nstantinople.  It  passed  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles, 
till  the  conquering  arms  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  as  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo-Russians  are  a  distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  Russians.  They  excel 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  every  thing  that  can  ezalt  one  class  of  men  above  another; 
industry,  honestv,  courtesy,  cleanliness,  neatness.  Their  houses  are  carefiilly  whitewashed, 
the  interbr  well  furnished,  and  nicely  clean.  Malo-Russia  is  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
not  so  ill  cultivated  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  more  populous.  The  ancient  and 
venerable  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this  situation,  the  numerous  churches  and  convents  of 
the  sacred  city,  with  their  gilded  domes,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appear- 
ance of  Russian  cities ;  but  when  the  traveller  has  toiled  up  the  steep  wooden  paved  road 
which  leads  to  it,  he  meets  with  the  same  disappointment  Old  Kiev  is  in  a  great  measure 
deserted ;  though  still  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
the  oldest  in  Russia ;  and,  if  not  an  exact  model  of  the  church  of  the  same  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  least  dT  Byzantine  design.  The  new  town  is  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth :  but  its  walls  and  its  spacious  arsenal  are  both  kept  in  good  repair.  The  population 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,000 ;  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  20,000. 
Tchemigof  and  Charoof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns ;  the  latter  has  an  university. 
Pultowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  good  trade ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  the  brilUant 
fortunes  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

Southern  Russia  conaLsts  of  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plams  or  steppes,  extending  to  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  watered  by  the  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  These  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  the  plough ;  which,  however,  has  produced  immense  crops 
of  the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean. 
** Savage  finom  remotest  time,'*  it  was  the  Scythia  of  Darius;  and  all  its  habits  and  popula- 
tion continued  to  be  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  into  it  the  principles  of  civil- 
ization, which  are  now  making  rapid  prpmsa.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
region  is  advancing  towards  a  period  when  It  will  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  form 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Catherinoslav,  in  the  interior,  is  the  nominal  capital,  but  is 
only  a  large  country  town.  Odessa  (Jig.  465.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  real  capital  and 
^^  centre  of  commerce  for  all   southern 

Russia.  This  city,  which  has  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sert, was  rounded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  the  eflSirts  of 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
any  great  importance  till  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
^®*^'  under  the  able  administration  of  the 

Puke  de  Richelieu.  From  that  time  it  roee  rapidly,  till  it  has  become  the  second  commer- 
cial city  of  Russia.  It  was  once  supposed  to  contain  about  40,000  inhabitants,  but  of  late  it 
has  rather  declined ;  and  Dr.  1^11  believes  that  it  does  not  now  contain  more  than  30,000. 
It  is  a  sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly  built,  with  handsome  edifices,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  di^vantage  of  a  want  of  water.  In  1827,  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  Odessa  was  estimated  at  12,500,000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  exports  at 
18,500,000.  Wheat  is  the  great  article  of  export ;  and  Odessa  is  as  famous  in  southern 
Europe  far  the  exportation  dT  this  grain  as  Dantzic  is  in  the  north.  During  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  but  it 
has  since  become  of  more  importance  than  ever.  Cherson  was  built,  in  1778,  as  die  des- 
tined port  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  its  unhealthy  situation,  and  the  obstructed  navigation  of  die 
Dnieper,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  it  It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  and  a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Nicolaief  is  a  neat  plea- 
sant town,  and  has  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Black  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot 
approach  nearer  than  ten  miles ;  while  the  sea  is  fimen  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Here 
the  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  1825.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the 
throng  at  Taganrqg  is  unmense ;  and  6000  wagons  may  sometimes  be  seen  assembled  in 
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tlie  plains  behind.  AzoC  notwitfaBtanding  its  importance  during  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  is 
only  a  poor  village,  with  a  small  garrison. 

The  coontry  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  the  chief  settlement  of  that  remarkable  people,  who 
seem  to  have  nothing  Russian  in  their  origin  and  nature,  but  to  be  a  mixed  Caucasian  and 
Tartar  race.  They  are  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light  troops  that  ever 
exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  the  train  of  any  army.  At  home,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  handsomer  and  taller 
than  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  **  Polished  in  their  man- 
ners,** says  Dr.  Clarke,  *'  instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tcherkaskoy.  They  form  a  sort  of 
independent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfully  bringing  fi)rward  their  nume- 
rous and  valuable  contingent  of  troops.  They  drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 
^^w*  acquire  considerable  wealth.     A  matron 

*^  of  Tcherkask,  who  walks  bwrelboted,  will, 

perhaps,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles.*'  The  original 
Tcherkask  {fig,  466.)  lies  (m  the  Don, 
and  is  a  scnrt  of  city  floating  on  the  water; 
but  the  unhealthiness  and  frequent  inim- 
TciMrkMk  dation  hence  arisinff  has  caused  the  erec- 

TobMkMk.  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  TcheAask,  in  a  high  situa- 

ticm  on  the  Alsai,  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  which,  though  less  &vourable  fi)r  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  citj  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Crimea,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilized  world  with  the  boundless  domain  of  Scythian 
baibarisQL    Even  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
ments in  this  quarter.    Under  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  became  attached, 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  manner^  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  important 
city  of  Theodosia.    Daring  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  formed  the  flourishing  settlement 
of  Ca&,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 
by  the  4i^orh<Mi  state  of  Western  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
daspian.    More  recentlv,  under  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
some  power,  ruled  by  a  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.   The  over- 
whelming power  of'^  Russia,  afler  a  most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  complete 
conquest  or  the  Crimea.    The  government  has  since  made  considerable  eflbrts  to  repair  the 
ravages  committed  by  its  armies ;  but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  fine  country  to 
its  former  prosperity.    The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
bold  and  picturesque,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiful  vaQeys,  enjoying  a  mild  ana  luxuriant 
climate  (fig,  467.).    It  was  until  a  recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  diflerent  nations  1^ 
whom  it  has  been  occupied ;  but 
of  these  it  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rifled.    Sympheropol,  which 
the  Russians  liave  made  the  ca- 
pital, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  coast;  and,  though  not 
well  built,  has  a  very  handsome 
cathedral.    In  the  interior  from 
this  place  is  the  Taitar  capital 
of  Bakitchiserai,  finely  situated 
among  romantic  hills,  on  the  ter- 
m.       .    * .  ^    TV-  .-..-#, .  nces  of  which  the  houses  are 

iia«uiaorAdeDDMii.mti>.Cnmet.  built ;  and  the  palace  of  the  khans 

(Jig.  468),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object  At  the  opposite  extremity,  Caflh, 
once  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  been  reduced  by  Uie  Russians  almost  to  a  heap 
of  ruins ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  revive.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 

excavated  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Inker* 
man ;  where  they  appear  hewn  into  duu 
pels,  ceUs,  and  other  apartments,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  fugitive  Christians  during  the 

r3  of  persecution.  The  strong  fortress 
Perckof,  commanding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  &ls  lost  its  im- 
portance since  the  Crimea  became  Rus- 
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Asiatic  member  of  the  empire.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy  it  was  a  Tartar  kingdom, 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  posterity  of  Zingis ;  bat  in  1550  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ivan. 
The  people  are  still  chiefly  Tartars,*  and  more  civilized  than  the  bulk  of  that  race ;  culti- 
vating the  ground  with  diligence,  exporting  com,  and  bestowing  still  greater  attention  on 
their  flocks  and  herds.  They  also  tan,  and  even  embroider  leather,  and  make  much  soap. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  fine  oak,  and  other  trees  of  a  superior  description  to  those 
found  in  the  ncHlh  and  centre  of  Russia.  The  eastern  part  contains  great  quantities  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  city  of  Easan  is  reckoned  the  third  in  the  em- 
pire ;  having  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000,  and  the  most  industrious,  are  Tartars.  The 
city  being  built  and  its  streets  paved  with  wood,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  1815,  by  a  great 
conflagration,  which  consumed  the  cathedral  and  palace,  leaving  only  the  handsome  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  of  it,  this  exclusive  use  of  wood  has  been 
discouraged.  Viatka  is  connected  with  northern  Russia,  and  sends  its  com  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archcmgel.  Perm  is  a  rude  wooden  town ;  but,  bordering  immediately  on  the  Urals  and 
on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  westward  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
mountains.  Simbirsk,  and  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  and  Penza,  on  its  tributary  the  Sura,  are 
similar  wooden  towns ;  which  have  considerable  employment  in  the  fisheries  of  that  river, 
and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  the  plentifiil  produce  of  the  surrounding  countries. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

GREECE. 


Grebcb,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupjring  so  high  a  place  in  our  recollec- 
tions, bad  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  havmg  any  actual  existence.    The  tor- 
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rent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  instituti<Mi8  and  monnroents  of  the  claBsic 
ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sank  it  into  the 
subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  with  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent people.  Even,  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domina- 
tion, the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
finrmer  high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. After  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efibrts  made  by  the  nation  itself^  and 
though  with  various  success;  considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  C^reece  fixun  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  is  a  question  bt  no  little  difficulty.*  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Bobo- 
tia,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  iEtolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thorou^y  mcor- 
porated,  yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Macedon  was  held  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  til^  burning  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modem  times,  the  name  of  Greece  has 
been  pren  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists m  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  more  extended  view  of  the  subject 

Sect.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Sak>nica.  It  Aoota  out,  however,  beyond  Uiis  pen- 
insular space,  as  &r  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  forms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the  Cyclades, 
has  been  calculated  at  58,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  ofEngland.  It  mcludes 
on  the  south  a  smaller  territory,  of  a  fi^m  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponnesus,  now 
the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  aU  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  great- 
est height  of  glory ;  and  within  it  too  those  recent  efforts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  both  lofty  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Rhodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fuUy  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  soutiiward  to  the  .£gean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Citheron*  'Diese  mountains 
are  lo%,  and  present  many  bold  matures ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  do 
'  any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet  They  are  so  disposed  as 
to  enclose  large  circular  basins,  which  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  fbrce  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  &voured  that  original  division 
into  a  number  ^f  small  separate  states,  which  fbrm^  so  kmg  (he  principle  of  the  Greek 
political  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry. 
Peloponnesus  consiBtB  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Mainotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sesrcoast  The  Cyclades  are 
high  and  rocky,  (zreece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  displays  scenery  per- 
haps as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  suUimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combinmg  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every  variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  exhibiting  bold  and  striking  rocks  and  heamands.  All 
this  is  vastly  heightened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  state  of  ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  uni^ 
versal  proximity  to  the  sea,  seldcnn  reach  any  important  magmtode*  The  Vardar,  the  ancient 

*rnie  boandary  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece,  as  flxed  in  1833,  commenceB  at  the  north-eaat  angle  of  the 
Onlf  of  Arta,  andjwwing  eaatward  to  the  aoareea  of  the  Sperchiut,  followa  the  line  of  Mt  Otfaryi  to  the  Golf 
of  Zeitoun.— Ax.  En.] 
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Azhis,  descends  from  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ;  and  the  Drino,  from 
the  same  Bonree,  flows  into  tibe  Adriatic ;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  200  milea  But  the 
atrearos  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  Ilissus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alphens  and  the  Acheloua^  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  unless  when  swollen 
hy  the  tains. 

Skot.  n. — Natural  Geography. 
SvBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuBSKCT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  tjnimnic  nation 
voder  which  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  satisfactory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 
featniee.  Some  cursory  notes  on  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
will  be  ibond  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
preeentingmany  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  Africa.    In  the  island  of  2!ante,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hiiiry  beetles, 
of  the  genus  Amphicona,  One  or  these  (Ji^,  470.),  from  its  general 
resemblance,  wnen  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands.    That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linnieus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plenty  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmelitm ;  one  of  a  very  large  size,  and  not  hitherto  described* 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
Hainr  Beedoi.  pj^^  ^^^^  Common,  however,  in  Greece :  the  head  of  this  race  is 

short  and  narrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  ver^r  short ;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  ishmd  of  Candia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species  firom  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  horiM 
are  lon^,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  frontal  ridge ;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  cSditional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  coarso 

undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  divergent, 
straight,  imd  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  axis. 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

The  wild  Musmon  sheep  {Jig,  471.)  is  still  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this 
species  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
mestic races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns 
are  rather  short,  and  curved  backwards,  the  points 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-coloured  gray ;  the  throat  has  a  tufl  of  long  hair, 
Wild  Mumon  stioeik.  ^"1^  ^^  ^<^k  ^^^  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak ; 

the  chafiron  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  fhnn  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pore  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastifi^  witJi  very  lang,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  difierent  shades 
of  brown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
excessive  speed,  bein^  stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  jaws 
are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  fiunous  large  black  spaniels  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 

Sbot.  nL — Historical  Cfeogrophy, 
The  historical  ages  of  Ghreece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  aimals  of 
mankind,  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  fiu*  exceed  our  limits.    We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epochs.    These  are, — 
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The  early  or  heroic  ages,  when  the  different  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  by  petty  prin- 
ces, afterwards  called  t^tmts.  To  this  age  belong  the  ejq>loits  of  Hercoles,  Theseus,  and 
other  chieft,  exalted  into  demiffods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished 
oppressions,  of  which  many  of  mese  petty  chieftains  were  guilty.  Tlie  Trojan  war  collect- 
ed together  the  scattered  potions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece  began  when  the  different  little  states  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  they  now  called  Uiem,  and  erected  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiajsm  produced  by  this  event  was  wondeHuUy  heightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  were  van- 
quished in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  took  the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  that  of  carrying  eloquence  and  the  arts  to  a  perfection  which  has  served  as  a  model  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  with  it  all  their 
greatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  saw  her  conquests  carried  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Grreek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  period  of 
the  Achiean  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame ;  and  letters  and 
arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ;  yet  in  some  respects 
she  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  rame  in  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminished ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  her  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thii^  that  remained 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  daves  of  sUive8,*°and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  affi)rded  shelter  to  numerous  bands,  who, 
under  ^ve  and  hardy  chie&,  not  only  maintained  a  practical  independence,  but  carried 
devastation  into  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emancipation  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  £e  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  rairad  in 
1770,  m  consequence  of  the  landing  of  2000  Russians;  but  this  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1790,  the  Suliotes,  roused  by  the  same  instigation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  mey  were  nearly  exterminated.  Lastly,  in  1820 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fir^  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  between 
Britam,  France,  and  Russia ;  with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nommation  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  afibrds  the  hope  that 
the  new  state  has  now  permanently  obtained  a  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  organised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  me  towns,  and 
having  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  mdra ;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chiefiains, 
who,  m  the  interbr  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  bv  the  European  powers ; 
and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  finom  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Zeitoun,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  compise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania.  [But  tne  island  of  EuboBa;  the  Northern  Sporades  (Skiathos 
Scopelos,  Chelidromia,  and  Skyroe) ;  the  Cyclades ;  and  the  islands  in  the  Gul&  of  .£gina  and 
Nauplia,  belong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  has  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  die  kingdom  are  the  four  provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastern 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  epar- 
chies. The  following  table  gives  a  view  <^  the  pqmlatkm  according  to  the  most  ptobable 
estimates. 
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130.000 

Western  fUOtm 7«»000 

Tbe  Morea 370JM0 

Hie  Isles 176,000 

753,000 

AbHM<.  Capitals. 

AnoUs  and  Oorinth,  indadinff  Hydra,  Spetsit,  and  PWM Napoli. 

Acnaiaand  Elia sr Patras. 

Meaaenia Arcadia  or  Kyparissa. 

Areadja Tripolizsa. 

Laconia Miitra  or  l^>arta. 

Aeamania  and  iCtolia Vrachori. 

Loeria  and  Pbocis Balona  or  Ampfaiaaa. 

Attica  and  BoBotia,  with  Ecina Athsks. 

EaboDa  (NegropontX  with  Nortbem  Sporadea Chalcis. 

Cydades  (flyra.  Tinea,  Andrea,  Mieonoa.  Zea,  Thennia,  Serpbo,  GHphanto,  Rimoli, 

Paroa,  Antlparoa,  Mile,  Santorin,  Anaphi,  Amorgoa,  N<xoa) , Byra.  Am.  Ei>.] 

Hydra,  a  little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  greatness  of  Greece,  has  raised 
itself,  by  its  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of  the 
Grecian  oxifederacy.  Even  in  1765,  Chandler  found  the  Hydriotes  in  possession  of  120 
vMsels,  having  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  or  trib- 
ute, ami  being  allowed  the  rare  and  valued  privilege  of  using  bells  in  their  churches. 
••  They  soon,"  says  he,  **  discovered  their  native  rock,  which  they  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
producing  nothing,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Scio;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  they  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits  of  the  I^driotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
government  is  chiefly  conducted  by  several  families ;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaulis,  and  Tonibage, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  commerce,  They  have  always  supported  an  united 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  the 
capitani ;  but,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  the 
rest  to  accede  to  their  views. 

The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greece.  Aided 
by  their  fitstnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a  new  one 
on  the  decline  of  the  THirkish  power.  Many  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  whence  they 
rose  to  be  robbers,  and  at  last  to  be  chiefi,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heads  of  the  Highland 
clansL  Their  adherents  are  not  held,  however,  b^  the  same  deep  hereditary  attachment, 
but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ;  and  when  these  diminish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  more  profit^ 
able  service.  Col<mel  Stanhope  has  j^ven  Stonaro  as  a  specimen  of  a  capitano.  He  held 
sway  over  120  villages,  each  containmg  about  seventy  fiunilies.  He  himself  owned  in  the 
mountains  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These  were  let  out 
to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wooL  In  the  plain, 
the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  ^y  their  rent  in  three  parts;  one  to  the 
capitano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  Stonaro  can  com- 
mand 400  regular  fighting  men ;  and,  when  he  summons  all  his  peasants,  can  produce  about 
3000.  These  chiefs  have  usually  a  fastness  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  mountains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  such  as  the  cave  in  Mount  Par- 
naasus,  where  Odysseus  kept  his  fiunily  a^  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both  the  Turks 
and  the  hostile  piuty  among  the  Greeks. 

The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  these  capitani,  called  and  held 
together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of 'the  description  of  light  troops, 
aiu  form  excefient  mountain  warriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks ;  they  entrench 
themselves  in  the  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through  which  they 
make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity ;  but  they  studiously  avoid  eiUier  a  pitched 
battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortified  poet  All  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys, 
love  to  get  as  much,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  possible.  They  can  bear,  however,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations ;  and  all  this  did  very  weU,  while  they  had  only  the  tumultuary 
assault  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against ;  but  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  brought  against 
them  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  the  European  model,  the;^  proved  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  might  probably  have  fidlen,  had  it  not  been  fbr  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  to  raise  a  regular  force,  to  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  European 
fiiends,  have  &iled,  parU  v  through  want  of  means  and  management,  and  partly  from  the 
disdain  which  the  &ee  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  capitani  entertained  for  the  mechanical 
tactics  to  which  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it  is  said,  can  muster 
15,000  fighting  men ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  in  one  army. 
The  Greeks  or  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  particularly  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  means  of  equip- 
ment 

The  navy  of  Greeea  has  attamed  the  highest  glory ;  yet  it  is  of  very  small  force  and 
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equipment  She  has  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  frigate ;  and  her  little 
armed  brigs  do  not  exceed  80  tons ;  some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  Their  bold  and 
skilful  manoeuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio's  apprehension,  rather  fnghtened  than  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  made  them  masters  of  the  s^  They  never  were  able  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  they  formed  a  r^ular 
blockade  of  any  seanports  in  their  possession. 

The  other  parts  of^  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  state.  There  are 
scarcely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  yet  been  paid.  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chiefe. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Induftry, 

Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  inconsiderable. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarters 
is  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soU,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some  surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  demand 
is  now  BO  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and  forms  Uie  chief  basis  of  its  export  Uade.  The  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity ;  *'  nor  has  the  honev  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour.**  That  species  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  fix>m  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people  are  skilled 
in  3ie  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  fbd  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  hiefh  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is  indebted'  to 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manu&ctures  of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Salonica ; 
of  the  last  article,  with  fine  pottery,  at  Larissa;  and  with  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yam  is  carried  on  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  consider- 
able extent 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  anv  of  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  this  renowned  country  from  its 
extreme  depression.  The  great  circuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bays,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  clearly  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left  this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the 
little  harbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itself^ 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  finom  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean.  There 
was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Salonica,  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
great  wealth  and  importance  was  thus  created.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1809,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  her  mariners  at  50,000.  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  his  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports : — Cotton,  1 ,200,0002. ;  tobacco,  56,000/. ;  corn, 
809,700Z. ;  wool,  67,000/. ;  olive  oil,  100,000/. ;  currants,  40,000/. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
stufis,  honey,  fruits,  377,000/. :  in  all,  2,649,700/.  In  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  Greece, 
we  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  has  been,  and  of  w&it  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all 
of  what  is.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  Hydriots, 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war:  nor  has  it  probably  revived  at 
all  to  its  ancient  extent 

Sbot.  VI.— Ctri/  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Greece,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  by  the 
rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beaujour,  who  assigned  to 
Macedonia,  700,000;  Epirus,  400,000;  Thessaly,  300,000;  iEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia, 
200,000;  the  Morea,  300,000;  Attica,  20,000 ;  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  Pouqueville,  upon 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,000 ;  Mr.  Waddington,  more  recently,  at  500,000 ; 
and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  official  means  of  information,  and  does  not  show  any  great  dis- 
position to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,000.  Pouqueville  makes  the  d(»ninions  of  the 
late  All  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedcmia,  to  contain  1,500,000. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaujour's  estimate  is  under-rated.  Mr.  Macla- 
ren, in  the  EncycloptBdia  Britannica,  assumes  2,400,000.  We  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
3,000,000  for  continental  Greece,  and  nearly  500,000  for  the  European  islands,  exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  Asia.  Mr.  Humi^ireys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia  at  60,000. 
ft  is  an  interesting  question,  what  part  of  this  population  is  Greek  ?    Colonel  Leake  con- 
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ceives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  this  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 ;  but  we  should  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren's  idea,  that  it  averages  one-half  of  the  whole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and  as 
being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  chiefe,  particularly  the  Fanariots, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 
pretend  that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  "  With  all  their  faults,"  says  Mr. 
Ilumphreys,  "  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  in  intellect, 
a  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the.capitani 
in  their  country-seats  maintain  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
towards  their  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  lairds  of  Scot- 
land. The  femide  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
among  the  Turks.  'I'bey  are  distinguished  hf  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  fea- 
tures and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get  rich,  study 
to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only  models  of 
grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  **  The  Greeks,"  says  Count  Pecchio,  '*  sit  d 
la  Turque,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  len^  of  time ;  they  eat  pilau  d  la 
Turque ;  they  smoke  with  long  pipes;  they  write  with  tlieir  left  hand ;  they  walk  out  accom- 
panied with  a  long  troop  of  armed  people ;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about,  all  a  2a 
Ti^que,  Initiate  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tends  to  in- 
troduce, they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  nK>ral  degradation  which  hais  been  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  (m  a  lower  level  as  to  anv  enlightened  views  of  Christianity. 
Accofiding  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while 
the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks 
or  catoyers^  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convtilsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  theological  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives;  but  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  wtiich  are  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  whO)  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple, exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranka  This  influ- 
ence, though  often  abused,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
exert  themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infhsing  just  views  and  sentiments  into  their  parish- 
ioners.  Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  booty. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fkllen 
into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  bad 
arisen  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  teen  made.  Several  schools  and  coUeges  were  founded,  and  in  a  fkmrishing 
state ;  among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  bad 
been  transbited.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  their  ancient  spirit,)  havmg  been  basely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  public  libraries  continu^  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  wis  object ;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  efiected  wonders.  They  established 
schools  oi  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the 
islanda  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intellectual  culture  might  be  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All 
these  institutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  Uie  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  bein^  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary eflbrt  to  raise  their  mtellectiial  character  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  modem  Grreeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  foremost  They 
scarcely  meet  without  dancmg;  and  frequently,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open 
air,  or  the  areas  of  their  churches.  Many  of  their  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probably  of  antique  origin.  They  have  a  grand  circular  dance,  one  of  a  very  intricate  figure, 
m  celebration  of  the  vmtages,  and  one  called  the  creene^  suppc^ed  to  have  been  invented  by 
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ThesewB.  Their  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  songfs;  and  the  taste  for  music 
is  very  general.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  still  maintain  their  place  among  the  youth.  The  athlete  pursue  the  exercise  of 
wrestling  in  a  manner  which  appeured  to  Pouqueville  entirely  similar  to  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the  Olympic  games.  They  present  themselves 
undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  measured  steps,  beating 
time,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  aira  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  a  prize 
is  bestowed  on  the  victor. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitation,  or 
ftom  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  con^mencement  of  their  independence, 
they  have  even  mode  it  a  kind  of  triumph  to  disj^y  the  green  turban  and  other  symbols 
which  Moslem  biffotr^  had  orohibited  to  be  worn  by  an^  ii^del.  In  general  the  attire  c^ 
all  who  can  aflbra  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  sUver  embroidery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chie6  are  profusely  adorned, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  intro- 
duced into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt  Tlie  Greek 
female  walks  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  flowing  veil 
of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased ;  and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  into 
the  gynecmvaa,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  her  white  and  delicate 
fidet  naked ;  her  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousera  of  fine  calico  hang  down  loosely,  the 
lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  which  it  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  ftstened 
before  bv  clasps  of  silver  gilded.  She  wean  bracelets  of  gold,  and  a  necklace  of  the  gold 
coin  called  zechins.    Much  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

The  food  of  the  Grreeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  long  fasts 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  finit 
Caviare  is  the  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  wiUi  aromatic 
herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  favourite  dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  olives, 
melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueville  says  they  prize  almost  like 
manna  from  heaven ;  but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  but  that  of  a 
Greek. 

Sbctf.  Vn. — Local  Geography, 
In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  districts,  these  being 
most  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ;  thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey ;  and  conclude  with  the  islanda 

Athens,  with  its  territory,  forms  the  point  to  which  all  the  hijghest  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hilly 
peninsula,  which  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms,  is  bounded  by  two  gulft ; 
viz.  that  of  Egina,  which  separates  it  firom  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Negropont  or  Egripo,  the 
ancient  EuboE»,  separating  it  from  the  lon^  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
closed  by  the  ancient  BcBotia,  now  included  m  the  same  nomos.  Its  dimensions,  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  city  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modem  Greece,  of 
which  it  is  the  capitaL  It  no  longer  sways  the  destmies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  pours 
forth  the  crowd  or  philo^phers,  poets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athens 
is  extinct,  both  as  a  seat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however, 
objects  of  the  most  lofty  interest :  for  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderfol  preservation,  the 
grandest  existing  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  of  a  Phidias  and  an 
Ictinus,  which  raised  those  who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  and  resources ; 
but  those  of  Athens  are  in  a  style  of  purer  and  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  loftier 
genius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautifiil,  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  that 
5iey  have  survived  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism ;  and  their  partial  decay,  in  many 
instances,  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  affecting  character.  The  AcropoliB 
{fig.  472.),  crowned  with  the  Parthenon,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  obiect  vrith  which 

Athens  is  adorned,  it  is  seated  on  an 
almost  precipitous  hill,  comfnanding 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva 
(Jig,  473.),  was  erected  by  Pericles 
during  the  most  classic  age  of  Athens. 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
compassed with  fluted  columns  of  the 
Done  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias.  It  did  not  sos- 
Acfopoib  at  Aibeiu  j^^  ^y  deadly  injury  till  1687,  when 
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the  YeDetians  under  Kdniffsmark  threw  a  bomb  into  it,  demolished  the  roof,  and  much  injured 

the  whole  &bric ;  after  which,  the  Turks  began  to  hew  materials  out  of  it,  and  to  convert 

^^f^  the  interior  into  a  mosque.    It  is  now 

mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin. 
To  Dr.  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satis&ctary  proof  of  the  decided 
superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thmg  that  Rome  can  boast;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  uniting  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Etrus- 
can style,  with  all  the  elegant  proportions, 
the  rich  ornaments,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arts. 
In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in 
Puthwoo.  coeUinoss  of  materials,  in  splendid  decora- 

tion, and  in  every  thing  that  may  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equaL 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beBiutv,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
acknowledged  a  model ;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  luLve  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  which  such  fine  specimens  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  noblest  examples  of  that 
art    Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  which  the  whole  Panathenaic 
festival  was  represented  in  one  continued  basso-relievo  desifUi  originally  600  feet  in  length. 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  more  than  a  very  general  enumeration.    Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a  range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
lielonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.    In  1676  there  were  seventeen ;  but  a  few 
years  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
ground,  for  the  puipose  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.     The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.      The  Erechtheum  (Jg,  474), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  is  less 
extensive  than  the  two  just  mentioned; 
but  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  Ionic.    The  caryatides  which 
support  the  P^ndroseora  are  of  particularly 
^^'******"*™  exquisite  workmanship.      The  treatment 

of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  severe.  The  Turks  made  its  portico  a  powder-magazine ; 
and  though  the  Greeks  had  passed  a  vote  to  rescue  it  firom  this  dishonour,  their  firnds  have 
been  hitherto  insufficient  A  dwelling-house  of  roufi^h  brick  has  been  profanely  erected  be- 
tween the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from  it  has  blackened  some  of  tJie  most  delicate  orna- 
ments; but,  on  the  whole,  this  beautiful  monument  has  sufiered  less  than  could  be  expected 

from  such  unworthy  usage.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  {Ji^.  475!),  a  fine  Doric 
structure,  somewnat  resembles  the 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of  all 
the  Grecian  edifices.  Though  the 
[  sculptures  are  greatly  injured,  enough 
remains  to  attest  their  original  excel- 
lence. They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  uid  Theseua  This  edifice 
I  seems  to  present  a  striking  example  of 
that  fireshness  ^  which  continued  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured. 
Temple  of  Theeeue.  »?  '^  ^?y  Po«e«ed  a  never-fading  spi. 

nt,  and  a  soul  msensible  to  age. 
There  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude :  the  Propyliea,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the 
Acrqpolis ;  the  Lantern  of  DenK)sthenes ;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus ;  the  marble 
Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  monument  of  Philopappus;  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the  site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced :  such  is 
the  Stadium,  ^  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvelbus  works  of  Herodes  Atticus.'^  It  is 
Vol.  n.  16 
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fimned  by  an  excavated  nxmntain,  the  ranges  of  seats  occupying  its  lofty  sides.  This  struc- 
ture, on  which  quarries  were  exhausted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and 
the  area,  650  feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough ;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  prodigious 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  merely  omap 
mental  parts  are  not  missed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but  inexpressibly 
great  and  striking  in  its  aspect ;  not'  merely  from  its  artificial  character,  but  from  liie  gran- 
deur of  its  appearance  as  a  work  of  nature.  The  Odeum,  built  by  the  same  opulent  Athe- 
nian, roofbd  with  cedar,  and  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  presents  now 
only  the  inner  fit>nt  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arche&  Besides  the  edi- 
fices of  Athens,  there  are  some  spots,  which  the  visiter  imbued  with  classic  lore  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenian&  The  site  is  described  by  Clarke 
as  peculiarly  commanding,  with  a  noble  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies ;  while 
behind  rises  the  loftv  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  but  does  not  find,  the  grove  of  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  its  noblest 
precepta  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

The  Athens  of  modem  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction ;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  12,000  or  13,000,  displaved  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  a  societv  called  Philomusie  had  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Turks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  barbarism. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  after  having  been  formerly  so  distinguished  as  a  maritime  cit^,  it  had 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it  It  became,  however,  an  important  military  position,  the 
Greeks  having  found  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Acropolis :  after  this  discovery  it  was  consi- 
dered nearly  impregnable,  yet  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  ravages  of  war,  about  a  third  of  the  modem  houses  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  contest 

The  territory  of  Attica  is  still  interesting 
to  the  traveller,  from  the  many  scenes  of 
classic  celebrity  which  it  presents.  The 
stream  of  the  Ilissus  does  not  answer  the 
expectation  raised  by  its  fiime ;  it  is  only  a 
torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  rushes 
down  firom  tlie  mountains.  Chandler,  even 
after  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a  moment 
when  its  bed  would  be  covered  with  water. 
Mount  Hymettus,  rich  in  aromatic  herbs, 
still  produces,  as  already  observed,  the  ho- 
ney for  which  it  was  always  celebrated. 

The  quarries  of  Pentelicus  {fig,  476.),  af- 

Quarrieiof  PentaUcut.  fording  the  materials  of  so  many  magnifi- 

cent stmctures,  exhibit  vast  humid  cavems,  over  which  the  wide  roof  awfully  extends, 
adorned  with  hollow  tubes  like  isicles,  while  a  small  transparent  petrifying  stream  trickles 

down  the  rock.  On  the  southern  frontier 
extends  the  plain  of  Marathon  {fig.  477.), 
lonp  and  narrow,  covered  with  rich  crops  of 
gram ;  but  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  im- 
mortal names  of  its  heroes.  The  great  tu- 
mulus or  barrow,  however,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  it,  still  towers  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
~  tremity  of  Attica  is  Eleusis,  the  seat  of  those 

TuroulM  at  Marathon.  thrice-sacred  mysteries  in  which  ahnost  every 

nation,  Greek  or  barbarian,  came  in  such  crowds  to  be  initiated.  The  mystic  temple  planned 
by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  offers  only  broken  firagments  to  attest  its  ancient 
478  place  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 

of  Greece.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island 

of  Salamis  {fig.  478.),  or  Colouri, 

separated  from  the  continent  by  those 

^     narrow  straits,  the  scene  of  that  ffrand 

>     naval  battle  so  glorious  to  Amens, 

^      which  completely  broke  the  tide  of 

^       Persian  invasion.     Its  port  had  been 

filled  up,  and  the  island  was  occupied 

merely  by  a  handful  of  Albanian  hus- 

Eicuiu.  and  Salami..  bandmen,   till    the  late  convulsions, 
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when  its  situation  enabled  it  to  a£S)rd  shelter  to  crowds  of  fugitives  from  the  continent, 
especially  firom  BoBotia.  Mr.  Waddington  found  its  population  thus  raised  to  11,500,  of 
whom  only  192  were  natives ;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of  Athens  and  Ipsara  have 
added  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  Attica  appears  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Sunias,  a  fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  as  the  Parthenon.  There 
are  twelve  columns  still  standing,  the  efiect  ^  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  position 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  cape,  whence  they  look  down  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  subject  deep, 
and  are  visible  from  a&r. 

Megara,  the  former  capital  of  the  littie  territory  of  Megaris,  stands  on  the  main  route 
leading  from  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  a  collection  of  mean  huts,  in  which 
are  found  only  some  fragments  and  inscriptions  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overgrown 
with  com. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  the  continent 
The  ancients  had  buUt  a  wall  across,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.     Ck)rinth  itself 
{Jig.  479.)  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  Greece.    It  derived  great  wealth 
ih)m  the  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  fix)m  the  large  quantity  of  merchandise  conveyed 
"^  across  the  isthmus,  to  avoid  the  cir- 

cumnavigation of  the  Morea,  which 
the  ancients  dreaded.  Preserving  its 
ancient  name,  it  occupies  a  wide  area 
but  thuily  filled  with  houses;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  fine  Doric 
columns,  few  only  of  those  monuments 
remain  which  must  have  adorned  it 
during  the  days  of  its  splendour.  It 
presents,  however,  a  most  distinguish- 
ed natuial  object — ^the  citadel  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  which  towers  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  1000  feet,  and  commands 
an  almost  matchless  view  over  the  sea 
and  the  finest  regions  of  Greece.  It  is 
a  position  of  great  military  strength, 
^"""*'  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Peloponnesus," 

and  was  well  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  But  the  works  are  considered  by  Mr.  Blaquidre  as 
too  extended,  and  they  have  not  maintained  that  impregnable  character  to  which  their  aspect 
seems  to  entitie  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  entirely  laid 
waste  during  the  late  severe  contest 

Sicyon,  with  its  fine  vMn  covered  with  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  ri^ht 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  firom  its  high 
pre-eminence  to  become  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Few  traces  also 
remain  of  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent  and  voluptuous  city  was  considered  as  the  school. 
The  chief  vs  the  theatre,  which  remains  almost  entire,  and  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  to  surpass 
every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  costliness  of  its  workmanship, 
the  grandeur  of  the  KoUon,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  presented. 

Argolis,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  the  left  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a  long  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  high  mountains,  and  of 
very  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  delicious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled 
with  myrties,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  be  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  shepherds  from  the  mountains  are  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes, 
as  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cities  of  Argolis  are  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and 
their  monuments  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Eg3rptian  and  Doric  style,  marked  rather  by  stupen- 
dous magnitude  than  by  the  refinement  of  art  It  was  even  believed  in  Greece  fiiat  they 
were  the  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature ;  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
which  every  nation  has  entertained  respecting  its  ancestors. 

Mycense,  Argoe,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  most  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Mycenae, 
the  early  capital  of  Greece,  and  "  the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,"  still  presents  speci- 
mens, wonderfully  entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages.  Its  Acropo- 
lis, perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  has  admirably  withstood  the  ravages  of  time;  and 
its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  other,  foUow  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "  the  king  of  men"  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  rather  panthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
the  w^hole  edifice  possessed  the  same  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt  Another  monument  consists  of  a  tumulus  of  vast 
dimensions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  much  reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.    The  entrance,  built  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Phcenician  architecture,  is 
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■ormoimted  by  a  mass  of  breccia,  twenty-Beven  feet  long,  eaid  to  be  the  largest  slab  of  hewn 
stone  in  the  world.  AH  the  monuments  of  Argolis  bear  an  Egyptian  character,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
almost  fancied  himself  again  among  the  ruin^of  Memphis.  Arsos  itself  succeeded  Mycene 
as  capital  of  the  plain,  which  place  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  late  revolution,  when  NapoU 
rivalled  it  The  antiquities  of  Argos  are  few,  and  consist  only  of  terra-cottas  and  architec- 
tural fragments.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  here  one  of  those  secret  hollow  passages  from  which 
the  oracular,  responses  were  delivered  by  the  unseen  priest  in  the  name  of  the  god,  the  sound 
being  heightened  by  the  rocks  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  effect  Argos  has  been,  in  modem 
times,  a  large  straggling  place,  the  houses  rather  commodious,  though  not  well  built  The 
new  ^vemment  had  formed  there  at  one  time  a  sort  of  capital,  particularly  marked  by 
establishments  for  education ;  but  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the  war  had  reduced 
it  to  a  state  of  almost  total  desolation ;  frcxn  which,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  revive.  The 
ruins  of  Tiryns  form  a  still  more  striking  mass  than  those  of  Mycenie,  and  carry  back  the 
mind  into  a  still  more  solemn  antiquity.  The  only  structures  remaining  are  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  enclosing  a  space  of  244  yards  by  54.  Their  strength  is  gigantic,  however,  like 
that  of  Hercules,  from  whom  they  are  named ;  being  twenty-one  feet  to  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  and  forty-three  feet  hiffh.  As  an  example  of  human  power,  they  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  These  walls  existed  before  Homer,  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated ;  they  have  remained  entire  since  his  age,  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Nauplia,  which  the  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argos,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  naval  capital  It  stands  on  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  surrounded  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corint^ 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  held  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished, 
is  still  the  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  carried  on  in  modem  times  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges ;  the  staples  of  Arffolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  After  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  nmde  it  their  capital  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, but  Athens  has  recently  become  the  royal  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  contain 
only  2000  inhabitants,  but  6000  had  just  before  been  carried  off  l^  the  plague.  The  number 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  appeared  to  be  15,000.  The  intericnr 
is  uglj,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Argolis  contains  other  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollection&  Epidaurus,  now 
Pithauri,  is  at  present  only  a  village,  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  fertile  and  beautiful  vale. 
Near  it,  however,  the  Greeks  held  their  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  gave  this 
classic  pame.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held  sacred  by  the  ancients  as  me  birth- 
place of  iEsculapius ;  adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edifices.  These  are  now  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  /elegant  fragments 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and,  though  tenanted 
by  hares,  partridges,  and  tortoises.  Justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Damala,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covers  the  site  of  Troezene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few  fragments  remain ;  but  there 
are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  the 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argoba  This  celebrated  seat  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and  gloomy 
features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  chains  of  Mienalus  and  Lycieus;  it  is  in 
many  parts  bleak  and  marshy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness ;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountams,  and  descend  in 
fertilising  showers ;  springs  and  nvulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the  Alpheus, 
irrigate  3ie  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundanUy  its  delicious  fruit,  and  numberless  flocks  still 
feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  This  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of  poetry  and 
fable.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were  inhabited 
by  fiiuns,  and  every  oak  had  its  dryad.    Diana  wandered  among  the  groves,  the  nymphs 

Sorted  among  flowers;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence, 
ere  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  Bimple  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond  remembrances 
aro  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts  which  continue  the  abode  of 
peace,  where  the  diepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popular 
tion  consists  here  chiefly  of  Albanians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastem  part  of  this  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mienalus,  and  in  a  region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  iminviting  country, 
and  under  tne  worst  possible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  over-ran  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  cut  off  here  !K)00  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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rendered  it  an  important  military  post,  and  exposed  it  to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  late 
contest  First,  alter  a  long  siege,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
lasting  reproach  for  the  massacre  of  which  they  were  guilty  on  this  occasion.  Afterwards 
it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  fortifications  sufiiered  so  much,  that  it  could 
no' longer  stand  half  an  hour*s  regular  siege.  The  palace  of  the  pacha,  a  vast  wooden  building, 
capable  of  containing  1200  men,  and  forming  a  sort  of  suburb  to  the  town,  has  been  demo- 
lished ;  and  the  same  fate  has  been  shared  by  most  of  the  principal  houses,  which  were 
spacious,  but  devoid  of  taste.  The  four  large  mosques  contain  many  precious  fragments  and 
bas-reliefe,  profaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted.  The  Turks  have 
either  placed  them  inside,  or  covered  them  over,  that  their  eyes  may  not  be  wounded  by 
such  pro&ne^  representations. 

The  other  cities  of  the  Arcadian  plain,  present  few  monuments  of  their  ancient  &me ; 
these,  indeed,  have  been  demolished  by  the  people  of  Tripolizza,  which,  though  not  itself 
ancient,  has  been  built  out  of  them.  Sinano,  a  miserable  collection  of  clay  huts,  covers  the 
site  of  the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  which  the  Theban  hero  raised  into  the  military  capital 
of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  the  largest  in  Greece,  can  still  be  traced,  its  seats 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  its  walls  facing  the 
HelisBon.  Pouqueville  sought  in  vain  for  Mantiniea,  its  eight  temples,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  Epammondas  conquered  and  fell ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  could  trace,  in  ita 
flat  marshy  site,  the  regular  circuit  of  its  walls,  washed  by  the  Ophis,  and  the  line  of  some 
of  its  streets.  Tegea  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  fragments,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a  rich 
treasure  (^ancient  sculpture  might  be  found  under  ground,  if  it  were  duly  sought  Orcho- 
menos  occupied  a  commanding  situation  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  modem  village  is  built  There  are  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of 
them  might  tempt  the  antiquary  to  undertake  an  excavation.  Cantena,  a  town  of  the  lower 
ages,  and  Dimizance,  where  the  Greeks  had  founded  a  school  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
chief  existing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea.  On  the  coast  is  Arcadia,  a  flouridiing 
little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants;  but,  notwithstanding  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not  an 

ancient  city,  nor  does  it  present  ancient 
^^^  monuments.    Ascending  the  river  of  Arca^ 

dia,  and  passing  the  agreeable  village  ot 
Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
remains  of  Phigalia,  once  a  large  city,  of 
which  only  the  circuit  of  the  waUs  is  in  any 
preservation.  Near  it,  however,  stands  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurios  (Jig.  480.),  by 
much  the  best  preserved  ancient  edifice  in 
the  Morea,  and  which  was  even  esteemoi 
second  in  beauty  only  to  that  of  Te^ea.  It 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  situap 
tions  that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
Temple  of  ApoDo  Epicurioe.  of  a  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  in  com- 

plete solitude.  The  fi'ieze  representing  the 
combats  of  the  fabulous  ages,  has  been  removed,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  curious  as  a  relic  of  art,  but  is  much  eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
which  it  is  there  confronted. 

The  south  of  the  Morea  consists  of  three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gulfs 
of  Measenia  or  Coron,  and  of  Kolokythia ;  the  peninsulas  of  Messenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
Laconta.  Messenia,  oppressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
monuments  till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  masters.  It 
still  displays  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  aU  Greece.  On  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  risen  sevenu  modem  ports  of  consequence :  Navarino,  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  fine  plain,  and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
it  could  not  withstand  the  Egyptian  arms;  Modon,  the  ancient  Methone;  and  Coron,  on  or 
near  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas ;  neither  of  which  places  are  now  of  mucli  consequence. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  \b  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
tus,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  oy  steps,  and  shoots  up  into  lofty  and  snowy  pin- 
nacles. Though  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a  bright  sky,  and 
display,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Laconia,  tints  more  beautiful 
than  on  any  other  European  mountains.  The  rocks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp ;  and  frag- 
ments of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  mgged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notes  ;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  inherited  at 
least  all  their  hardy  spirit  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war, 
and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotes,  quite  imlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
air,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  of  100  vil- 
lages, mled  by  seven  or  eight  capitaiu,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland  lairds  during 
their  fullest  period  of  claimish  independence.  The  Mainotes  have  all  the  barbarous  virtues; 
Vol.  n.  16*  Y 
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the  strangrer  who  trusts  to  their  hospitality  finds  it  houndless,  and  may  pass  in  safety  from 
one  end  of  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  fair 
complexion,  are  much  better  treated  than  females  are  m  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded ;  and,  in  return,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
conjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management ;  and,  not  content  with  the  virtues  of 
their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other;  sallying  forth  at  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowess.  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  they  are  trained  fh)m  their  infancy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexteritir. 
They  are  the  very  best  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  have  repeatedly 
cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressed  it  themselves.  The  rocky  southern  ex- 
tremity, towards  Cape  Tienarus  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes,  a  race  who  seem 
a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  having  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeem- 
ing qualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  than  villages ;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the 
interior,  containing  500  houses,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Marathonisi  and  Kibrees  are  small 
sea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Calamata,  with  the  large  flourishing  village  of  that  name,  which,  though  recently  de- 
stroyed, must  in  due  time  revive. 

The  third  peninsula  contains  the  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Laconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurotas,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  has 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedsemon.  In  approaching  them  his  eye  is  struck  by  Misitra, 
or  Mistra,  a  more  modem  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek  empire. 
Mistra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnificent 
appearance,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 
^^'  deserted  vales  of  Laconia.     The 

entrance  into  it  produces  disap- 
pointment ;  the  streets  beinff  nar- 
row, winding,  and  dirty,  and  pre- 
I   senting  no  important  edifice  ancient 
f    or  modem.    At  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, however,  is  traced  the  site 
of  SfMirta,  covered  with  extensive 
ruins ;  but  these,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, are  found  to  be  not  those  of 
the  austere  votaries  of  Lycurgus ; 
they  are  the  "  theatre  (Jg,  481.) 
and  other  gay  structures  erected 
by  Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 
Theatre  tt  Spwu.  to  subjection.  Only  one  small  build- 

ing, partly  of  brick,  might  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings."  Laconia  is  a  long  level 
woodland,  from  which  rise,  in  romantic  and  fantastic  forms,  the  sununits  of  Taygetus.  It 
has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex- 
ported, and  some  other  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northern  coast,  extending  along  the  Grulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  alone  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Morea.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
plain,  producing  the  best  wine  in  Greece,  and  the  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  classic 
antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elis  and  Oljrmpia,  or 
rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  from  her  remotest  valleys, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands -deposited  their  arms. 
This  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
present^  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  display  of  wealth  which 
gi^  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellers  Imve  passed  over  it,  and  believed  that 
not  a  trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identify  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Ol3rmpian  Jupiter,  and  dug  up  some  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimension  those  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  vn*eck  of  scattered  blocks ;  but 
near  it  is  the  modem  Crastouni,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  ruin.  The  modem  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  is 
Patras ;  a  lar^  commercial,  dirty,  ill-built  place,  possessing  but  little  of  a  classic  charac- 
ter. It  Lb  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest 

BcBotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofly  mountains,  and  above 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Helicon,  Cithse- 
ron,  and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  considers 
their  grand  aspect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  flights  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, makes  still  a  noble  appearance ;  but  only  some  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to  be  dis- 
covered within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.    It  sufiered  severely  in  Uie  late  contest ;  prior  to 
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which  it  was  a  considerable  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  houees,  and  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  females.  Southward  is  the  plain  of  Platasa,  in  which  the  tra- 
▼elier  searches  fi>r  monuments  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  baffled  the  power  of 
Xerxes.  Dr.  Clarke  seems,  in  &ct,  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  city,  and  near  it  some 
ancient  sepulchres  (^fig,  482.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected  inmiediately 
^•=^  after  that  great  event    On  the  oppo- 

site side  of  a  ridge  of  hills  is  the  plain 
of  Leuctni,  the  scene  of  that  other 
battle  which  finally  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  over  Greece.  The 
site  is  still  covered  with  huge  masses 
^  of  marble  and  stone,  which  the  in- 

habitants have  long  laboured  to  de- 
molish, with  the  view  of  introducing 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  has  hith- 
erto proved  fruitless.  Above  this  plain 
AneieotSaraophafiatPiatM.  rises  Helicon,  the  solltudes  of  which 

are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful :  every  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxu- 
riant shrubs,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks ;  while  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
■Dund  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the 
rocksL  Dr.  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here  ascertain  the  fimntains  of  Aganippe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Bevond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadia, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive jniiadiction.  It  contained  1500  houses,  ana  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
ductiooB  of  this  part  of  Greece.    Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  sculptures 

as  anv  Greek  city ;  but  every  trace  of 
them  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  only 
distinguished  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the 
cave  and  shrine  of  Tropbonius,  and  the 
two  streams  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe, 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  througii 
the  former.  A  few  miles  westward  is 
the  plain  of  Cheroncea  {fig.  483.)*  shut 
in  by  Parnassus,  with  its  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  gray  limestone  rock, 
covered  with  shrul»  and  coppice.  This 
^^***'^***  was  a  great  battle-plain,  on  which  was 

repeatedly  decided  the  fiite  of  Greece ;  first  through  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
BcBotians,  afterwards  through  that  of  the  combined  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  lastly  of 
Ifithridates  by  Sylla.  A  most  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a  monument  of  the  ensan- 
guined field. 
Delphi  ifig.  484.),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  {fig,  485.),  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 
j^ciA  mountain  firom  iJie  plam  of  Cheronca.    This  was 

the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  which 
mankind  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  The  tem- 
ple has  disappeared,  and  its  exact  site  cannot  be 
even  conjectured.  Its  posititm,  however,  in  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  the  sides  of  Parnassus, 
whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  in  towering  ma- 
jesty, cannot,  independent  of  all  recollection,  be 
viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awful  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags,  the  visiter 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  that  gnmd  source  of 
ancient  inspiration ;  and  the  scene  itself  combines 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  local  interest  A  square  shallow  basin  at  its 
foot  was  doubtless  the  Castalian  fount  m  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  she 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice-sacred 
oracle.  The  prospect  fi-om  the  summit  of  Par- 
^  nassus  is  striking.    It  overlooks  all  the  mountain 

iopa,  except  Olympus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 

Western  Hellas,  the  ancient  Locris,  iEtolia,  and  Acamania,  displays  neither  the  same 
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ffrand  features  of  nature  nor  the  same  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  hna  been  distinguished 
m  modem  military  history.    Naupactus,  its  ancient  port,  has  been  modernised  into  Lepanto, 

and  has  given  its  name  to  a  gulf, 
which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  naval 
conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians,  and  of  that  in  which  the 
Spaniards,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkish  maritime  power. 
Salona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa,  still  retains  considerable  im- 
portance, being  considered  as  the  ca- 
pital and  military  rendezvous  of  West- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  gulf  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxidi, 
fiuther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 
Mount  FuvMMUM.  ^^^  importance  before  the  late  strug- 

gle. But  Missolonghi,  though  of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the  fame  of  all  the  west- 
em  cities.  It3  position  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enableNi  it  to  rise  into  some  commer- 
cial importance.  During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular  site  in  a  shallow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  paltry 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  desi^  of  converting  it  into  a  strong-hold.  Missolonghi 
accoidingly  made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance,  and  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  Greece 
without  the  Morea. 

Thessaly  forms  an  exterior  portion  of  Greece,  severed  from  the  rest  by  the  lofly  and  rag- 
ged barrier  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  runs  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks  in  with  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  The  interior  consists  of  almost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loftier  than  any 
yet  surveyed:  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  fable  and 
mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  Ossa  and  Pehon,  next  in 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorkshire  of  Greece:  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  A  late  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  held  by  Greek  plunderers  (klephtes),  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made  con- 
siderable efibrts  to  establish  their  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pass  of 
Thermopylffi,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "  the  three  hundred'*  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  extremity  of 
GSta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A  tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on  which  appear  the 
broken  remains  of  a  massive  pedestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  erected  to  their  memory.  A  filthy  quagmire, 
breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  associations. 
After  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni,  where  we  quit  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  fiite 
gave  to  CiBsar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Farsala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  with  2000 
houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  immense  champaign  of 
Larissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surface  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  ima^rined.  Larissa 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  from  the  crowd  of 
its  mosques  and  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-four.  It  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  of 
Corinthian  columns  are  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbar- 
ously cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The 
shops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
specimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  terracottas.  North- 
ward from  Larissa  tower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa ;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  masses, 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  b]^  the  Vale 
of  Tempo  (Jiff,  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque 
character.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  left  and  Ossa  on  the  riijht,  it  is  compared  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awful  perpendicular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a  great  variety  of 
hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purelv  Greek,  and  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  dyed  of  so  beautiful  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempo,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Emathia, 
having  on  the  south  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Scomraa,  a 
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branch  of  the  stiU  longer  and  more  awful  chains  of  Hemos  and  Rhodope.    This  plain 

resembles  a  crater,  characteristic  of 
the  limestone  formation,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Mount  Pangieus,  and 
opening  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  The 
finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
.  villages  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 

tion of  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try. Tobacco,  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  second 
in  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
ValeofTem  Thessalonica,   is  now   the  greatest 

^^^'  and  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 

possessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  stand- 
ing, and  the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  fi^uent  ravages  of  the 
plague.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propyleum,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  church  of  St 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  its  fine  columns  of  verde  antico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  sur- 
rounded ^  ue  plain  most  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pella  and  iEge,  or  Edessa,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  explored. 
The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  C^rus,  Rhodes, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  rang^  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  have  been 
always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and 
those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  500 
miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dipiension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
sooth ;  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  resta  It  is  perhaps 
more  favonred  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  very  lofty  height  The  plains  and  vallevs 
alonfi'  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautiral 
woods ;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,'  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection ; 
though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
for  soap  and  other  manufactures.  Crete  was  render^  fiunous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
of  Minos,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
classic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans 
became  even  proverbial  for  slowness  of  intellect  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre 
fhxn  the  noble  stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civiliz^  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  fell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
completely  than  the  Cvclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and 
more  independent  of  the  Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
mountains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  race 
called  the  Sfiicciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogether 
nncombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  chief  stand  was  made  in  the 
late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearlv  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt     Candia  remains  with  the  Turks.* 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  luul  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  paEsed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  form- 
ed mto  regular  streets  and  squares ;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
^▼e  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish- 
mg,  havmg  15,000  mhabitants ;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distrnguish  it  from  other 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
delightful  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  havmg  likewise  suffered, 
Canea  has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  with  the  name  c^  Cnosson,  given  to  a  small  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
Cnosras,  the  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.    There  are 

*  [Candia  bu  been  caded  by  the  flaltan  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.— Am.  Ed.] 
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tnusw  still  more  unequiyocal  of  Gortyna ;  and  near  it  a  rock  cut  into  a  complex  multiplici^ 
of  chambers,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Sonnini  u 
of  opinion  that  is  only  a  huge  quarry. 

The  Cyclades,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a  south-east  direction.  Their 
aspect,  lx>ld,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  yessels  sailing  through  it  scenes  of 
varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  sin^lar  composition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Their  wmes  were  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  isJes  is 
Pluros,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  (he  extreme  nicety, 
aiM  the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out;  and  firom  the  cavity  left, 
the  very  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  equally 
oriipiDal  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting 
deampositim  through  a  series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Paros  to  be  at  last  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  sculpture.  The  small  conti^ous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a  pheno- 
meDon  the  most  singular  in  the  world  of  its  kmd ;  a  prodigious  grotto  {fig,  487.  )>  or  rather 

series  of  grottoes,  the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the 
^'  sides  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  a 

dazzling  incrustation  as  white  as  snow. 
Coliunns  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a 
first-rate ;  and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  sulwtance  here  exhibit- 
ed was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  akr 
baster,  the  crystallisation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  from 
Paros  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Naxos,  cele- 
brated  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  whose 
statue  fine  sculptured  fragments  may  still 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  opposite  there 
Grotto  of  Antiparos.  ^  ^  Qoblo  Doric  portal  of  one  of  his  temples. 

The  wine  of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  con- 
sumed in  abundance ;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  this  island.  Deloe, 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines 
even  the  people  of  the  East  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  the 
firagments  being  formed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstonea     San- 

torini  {Jig,  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 
much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attracted 
attention  by  some  extraordinary  eflects 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago, 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  die 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Santorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  headach  and 
Coast  of  s«atorim.  nausea ;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 

sued, similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  tlie 
loudest  thunder.  Myriads  of  ignited  substances  rose  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  in  showers  of  stars.  Rocks  and  fragments  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  miles.    After  this  series  of  shocks  had  continued 

for  a  year,  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
appeared  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  There 
has  since  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  still  heard,  and 
smoke  is  seen  rising  from  the  reels  and 
from  the  sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos, 
celebrated  for  its  abundance)  and  Argen- 
tera,  though  not  subject  to  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  formerly  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  have  now  rendered  them  so  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  almost  deserted. 
Town  and  Uand  of  Btto.  Syra  is  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 
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is  singularly  arranged  along  the  aides  of  a  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  sugar-loaf 
covered  with  houses  {fig.  489.).  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considerable  islands,  susceptible  of 
great  improvement 

[Negropont  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Eub<]E«^  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  Attica  by 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus  or  Egripo,  from  which  it  derives  its  modem  name.  It  is 
diversified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  does  not  probably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern 
Greece,  having  been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  12,000.— Am.  Ed.] 

Two  islands,  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  anti- 
quity, have,  in  a  singular  manner, 
taken  the  lead  of  all  the  states  and 
islands  of  Greece.  Hydra  (Jig,  490.); 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  with- 
out an  inhabitant  till  Turkish  op- 
pression, and  the  desolations  of  the 
Morea,  drove  a  few  fishermen  to 
build  their  huts  on  its  precipitous 
sides.  The  same  causes  in  which 
the  settlement  originated  were  fiir 
vourable  to  its  increase;  and  as  it 
appeared  too  insignificant  to  excite 
TowD  of  Hydra.  jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  compound 

with  the  Turks  for  a  moderate  tri- 
bute, and  began  that  brilliant  commercial  career,  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  infhience 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances  already  mentioned.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  sway.  The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  somewhat  more  of  cul- 
tivation. Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Waddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly,  re- 
present the  population  of  both  as  Albanian ;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent; 
nor  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  all  along  been  the  oppressora 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking  redress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VIII. — Ionian  Republic. 

The  Ionian  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania. The  principal  ones  are  Corfu  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Lenca- 
dia),  Theaki  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cythera, 
bat  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
their  political  union  took  place  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-mn  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent  When  France,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these 
as  an  appendage  to  it ;  and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to 
retain  Uiem  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  frill  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  100,000Z.  a  year  in  fortifications 
and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament. 

[The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  is  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  ^  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
bers, all  of  the  class  of  synclitte  or  nobles ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  yean 
by  the  nobles;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  assembly  from  their  ownnumber. — Am.  Ed.] 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
though  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  surfkce  renders  them  ill  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  com ;  but  wine  and  firuits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection. The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely 
exported  from  these  islands.  Zante  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwt ;  Cephalonia  about 
50|000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  kirgely 
exported,  about  100,000  barrels  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  agriculturcd  industry.    The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
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91,200,000.    The  public  reyenue,  indepeDdent  of  the  military  establishment,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  British  govermnent,  is  $700,000  per  annmn. 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 


Am  in 
Sq.MUci. 


CkpteL 


Cephalonia 

CorAi 

Zante 

Santa  Maura 

Cerigo  (with  Cerigotto) 
Tbeaki  (with  Calamov) 
Paxo  (with  Antipaxo). . 


Cepbalenia 

Corcyra,  Phsacia 

Zacynthus 

Leucadia 

Cythera  

Itbaca 

Pazoa  


500 

S70 
180 
150 
130 


56,589 
35,423 
18,108 
9,387 
8,550 
4,953 


Argoetoli.... 

Coaro 

Zant« 

Santa  Maura 

Modari 

Vathi 

St.Gago 


4,000 
17.000 
18,000 

5,000 

S,000 


1310 


192,848 


Zante  is  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  Corfu  contains  the  seat  of 
goyemment,  which  is  strongly  fortified.  Argostoli,  Corfu,  and  Zante  are  the  principd 
ports. — ^Am.  Ed.]  

CHAPTER  XVra. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 

Tu&UET  »  Europe  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive  and  once 
mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asia. 
In  describing  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  forms  a  portion  of  the 
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Turkish  territory.,  There  remains  under  the  head  of  European  Turkey  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  empire ;  hut,  as  it  contains  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  it 
will  afford  the  proper  occasion  for  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  power,  resources,  and 
character  of  the  whole. 

Sbct.  I. — Chneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Turkey,  as  to  site  and  boundaries,  forms  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  by  their  various  bays  and  branches,  and 
by  that  long  range  of  Straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of 
Cx>nstantinople,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  side,  it  has 
an  inland  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit 
of  the  central  Turkish  provmces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main 
barrier  of  the  empire ;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  ^Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  state. 

Tlie  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  and  formidable  range 
called  by  the  ancients  Hiemus  and  Rhodope ;  by  the  Turks  Balkan,  Despoto  Dag,  Argentari ; 
a  continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains ;  that  of  Roumelia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  ranging  along  the  Danube.  Beyonid  that  river 
are  the  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  whole 
border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  fiun^  in  the  dreadful  annals  of  war  than  in  the  peacenil 
records  of  commerce. 

Sbct.  IL — Natural  Oeography, 
SuBBBCT.  1. — (Geology, 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany 
Turkeyy  inclusive  of  Greece,  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts,  however, 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
though  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetatbn  very  similar 
to  tlmt  of  those  countries.  Grreece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  under  a  clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  difilerent 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  our  attention  will  be  principally 
confined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Tournefort,  indeed, 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsula ;  but  many  of  the 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Herbarium,  and  his  famous  draw- 
ings, oEilled  Velins  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Pahs ;  while  the 
splendid  Flora  Chcca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still  far 
from  being  completed ;  and  among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
illustration  of  the  writii^  of  Dioscorides  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  object  The  names  and 
reputed  virtues  of  sevend  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  to  confirm  his  syno- 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Flora  Grteca  comprises  about  850 
492  species.    This,  however,  the  author  observes,  ^  may  be  considered 

as  containing  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of 
Athens,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  the  steep  precipicesof  Delphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Piraeus,  the 
olive-ground  surrounding  Atliens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  BoBotia.'* 
The  author  made  a  second  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1795, 
'  he  visited  the  Morea.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  welcomed 
him  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  (Jig, 
492.),  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined-  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
had  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowers.  The  Oaks 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misseltoe  (Lorantkus  europaus)  {fig.  493.),  which  still  serves  to 
•  Tasaita.  make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 

only  on  the  Silver  Fir.   The  Jay,  still  called  by  its  classical  nam<i 
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Kftfim,  WIS  screaming  among  these  Oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  (^Stumus  Cinctus),  flying 

alfHig  the  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivulets  of  Arcadia,  pre- 
408  sented  itself  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe*8  recollection  as  probably  the 

White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene.  But  in  vain  did  our  clas- 
sicfld  traveller  look  lor  the  beauty  of  the  Arcadian  shepherd- 
esses, or  listen  for  the  pipe  of  Uie  sylvan  swain.  Figures 
emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and 
care,  were  all  that  he  met  with.  Taygetus,  the  highest 
nouptain  in  the  Morea,  and  almost  rivalling  Parnassus,  was 
ascended  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe ;  but  the  quantity  of  snow,  and 
the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travellers 
from  reaching  the  sunmiit  Panagioti,  nephew  of  the  cherifE^ 
LoiuMhiM  Enropaua.  ^^  ^  popular  character,  accompanied  hun  with  fifty  of  his 

followers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  knowledge  by  showing  Dt.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still 
called  (upos  among  the  com,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizziness ;  and  also  a  wonderful  root, 
the  top  of  which  is  used,  as  an  emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a  purge.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioscorides.* 

Ureece  is  very  mountainooa  The  sununits  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  are  variously  estimated 
at  8400  or  9000  feeL  Be  the  height  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains  the  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.  The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  firom  the  frosts.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8^  or  9^  (Reaumur) 
bekyw  zero.  Still,  in  the  peninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolitza,  since  Sie  Peloponnesus  produces 
ahnndantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  to  cold 
as  the  Date  Palm.  This  thorny  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Afirica,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  jdoins  of  Messenia.  The 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees  grow  as  far  inland  as  Boeotia,  Potidea,  a^  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  firom  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  the  lunit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose 
soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  moetlv  covered  with 
such  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  ^  fiur  Tempo,*'  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  axid  Lemon. 
They  assuredly  ^w  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  SibSiorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  is  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  firuit  The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  41''  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epirus, 
between  39^  and  40^,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  Corfu,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  firom  Epirus  into  the  lUjrrian  provinces. 
The  Olive  and  Myrtle,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  the 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guamera  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond : — the  Olive,  Mjrrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Quercus  coccifera.  Hex,  and  iEgilops,  the 
Oriental  Hornbeam  (Carfnnus  orientalis),  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  0mu3\  the  Stone 
Pine  {Pinus  Pined),  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  the  shores  so 
for  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  dT  the  temperate  zone. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone :  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  .^^ca,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  fhmi  Cape  Matapen  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as  far  as  the 
soathem  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
shrubby  Jasmine  {Jatminum  frtUioans),  Phillyraea  media  wad  angustifolia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberry  tree  (^Arbutus  Unedo)  and  A.  Andrachne,  the  M^tle  and  Pomegranate,  the 
Ch^ry  Laurel,  and  Locust  tree  (Cercit  8Uiaua$trum)j  the  Pistachio  {Pistada  Lentisctui), 
and  P.  Terebinthtu,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  ana  Christ's  thorn,  Paliurus  australis,  Rhamnus, 
Alatemos,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspaasulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  {Laurus  nobilii)^  Osyris 
alba,  the  Fig  ^Ficus  Carted),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  and  the  Aspen ; 
Fopalus  pyramidal  is  and  atbeniensiB,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin, 
■ad  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  at  Cistus,  &c.  On  the  banks  of  running  waters 
and  in  damp  spots  are  ^e  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triandra,  viminalis  and 
aaprea,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  (Vitex 

*  See  SmiUil  Life  of  8ibtiM>rpe,  in  Raet'a  CtchpmAm. 
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Af*^  caHus\  and  the  Oleander.  On  the  sea  coast,  the  Pinaster  and  Stone  Pine,  Quercusv 
J^filops,  &c.  The  mountains  produce  Abies  taxifolia,  the  Beech  and  Salix  retusa  (these 
three  grow  in  the  hic^hest  recpons),  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  common  Oak,  Ostrya  vul- 
garis, the  Ash  and  Chestnut  Qthe  latter  species  on  the  spots  of  moderate  elevation),  the  Hazel 
and  Corylus  Columa,  the  Ash,  the  flatpleaved  lime  (TiliajplatyphyUas),  the  Horsechestnut, 
the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Ash,  the  Wild  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Pyrus  Aria  and  tormi- 
nalis,  the  Uex,  Quercus  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifera,  these  three  species  preferring  the  low 
valleys  and  plains. 

The  Chaste  tree  (Vitex  Agntu  castut),  the  Terebinth  {PUtacia  Terelnnthus\  the  Shrubby 
Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  &c.  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

The  Cypress,  Ilex,  Queicus  coccifera  and  iEffilopa,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Flowering  Ash,  Stone  Pine,  and  Caper  bu^,  the  Rhus  Cotinus,  Osyris  alba,  Juniperus 
Ozycedrus  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  the  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  that  belong 
to  the  tkxti  of  the  Mediterranean,  grow  in  the  environs  of  Fiume  and  Trieste. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  Quercus  iESgilops,  Corylus  Columa,  Populus 
atheniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  Horsechestnut,  the  Wild  Cherry 
and  Cherry  Laurel,  the  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are  indigenous  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  have  never  been  found  wild  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic 

A  few  of  the  plants  now  enumerated,  with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  Toumefort  says,  that,  except  Pinks  and  July-flowers,  we 
have  no  fine  flowers  but  what  came  originally  from  the  Levant  Tuberoses,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  firom  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the  Ranunculus  and 
Tulip ;  and  though  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  them  were  introduced  to  our  wdens  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople.  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  nor£em  Europe,  that  a  single  bulb  has  sold  for  a 
sum  equal  to  500  guineas.  Holland  now  yields  the  best  Hyacinths  uid  Ranunculuses,  rec- 
tified, as  Toumefort  calls  it,  by  the  culture  of  the  industrious  Dutch.  The  Turks  have  long 
been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  the  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  '*  miscarried  be- 
fore Vienna  in  1683,  that  is  said  to  have  brought  the  latter  plant  (^Ranunculut  asiaticus) 
(Jig.  494.)  into  fashion.  In  order  to  amuse  his  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved 
hunting,  privacy,  and  solitude,  he  insensiblv  inspired  him  with  a  fancy  for  flowers ;  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Ranunculuses  were  what  he  most  admired,  he  wrote  to  all  the  bashaws 
throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and  seeds  of  the  fmest  sorts  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  chiefi  of  Candia,  Cypms,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all  the  others  in 
thus  paying  their  court  to  him.  Thence  came  those  admirable  species  of  Ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.  The  seeds  which  were  sent 
to  the  vizier,  and  those  propagated  by  495 

^^  TO-ivate  men,  produced  vast  varieties. 

The  ambassadors  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters, ai^  in  Europe  they  were  improved 
by  culture.  M.Malaval  contributed  not  a 
little  thereto  at  Marseilles ;  he  furnish- 
ed France  with  them,  and  all  foreign 
eountries.*'  The  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens (A.  hortentis)  (Jig.  495.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  covered,  says  Toumefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  were  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  all  colours :  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
BaoiineiiiiMAaiaiiMB.  the  most  splendid  varieties  that  are  seen  AMmone  HortaoM. 

in  our  parterres.  ^  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  '*  of  all  the  rare  plants  growing  in 
Milo,  tfie  prickly  Pimoemel,  or  prickly  shmbb}r  Bumet  {Poterium  tpinosum)  (Jig.  496.), 
was  that  which  pleasea  us  most :  we  had  met  with  it  before  m  Candia ;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  plant,  which  requires  mat  care  to  raise  in  our  gardens,  could  be  so 
common  in  die  Archipelago.  It  is  an  under-durub,  called  in  vulgar  Greek  StiMda:  besides 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  Btishe  of  Diosoorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands,  towards  ihultipl  vmg  the  pasturages, 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ;  in  an  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  &r  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fidl  fetoh  out 
an  excellent  herbage  ftom  these  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France,  because 
it  never  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Serpho,  and  a  fow  other 
islands,  alone  produce  the  beautifid  arborescent  Pink  (Dianihus  arboreus)  (Jig.  497.),  the 
discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Toumefort  more  than  almost  any  oUier  circum- 
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Btance  in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels.  He  introduced  it  to  the  Rojral  Graidens  at  Paris, 
where  it  maintained  its  honour,  he  tells  us,  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  scarce  plants  from 
the  same  country.  \ 

Crum  Ladanum  is  the  produce  of  a  venr  handsome  species  of  Cistus,  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  the  C.  creticus  (Jig,  496.),  the  Ledon  of  Dioecorides,  in  whose  time  the  ^m  that 

497 
496  498 


Poteriooi  SpinoMiin.  Dianthiui  Arboreal.  Ciatiu  Creticus. 

exuded  from  the  glands  of  the  leaves  was  obtained  by  driving  goats  in  among  the  shrubs,  or 
by  these  animals  naturally  browsing  upon  them,  when  the  8ul»tance  adheres  to  their  hair 
and  braids.    Now  that  this  substance  is  collected  to  supply  a  more  extended  commerce,  a 
499  peculiar  instrument  (Jiff.  499.)  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 

is  figured  and  described  by  Toumefort,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  attested  by  Sieber,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete.  **  It  is  a  kind  of  rake, 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leathern  straps.  It  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  the  gathering  of  Ladanum^  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows, 
in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  were  brushing  the  plants  with  their 
whips ;  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing  against  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking  on  the  leaves : 
this  is  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  which  sweats  through 
the  texture  of  those  leaves  like  a  fatty  dew,  in  shining  drops,  as 
clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufiiciently  laden  with 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and 
^  make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  different  size :  this  is  what  comes 

*-•— jj-J  ?J^*®**^  ***     to  us,  under  the  name  of  Ladanum  or  Labdanum.    A  man  who  is 
"™*  diligent  will  gather  3  lbs.  per  day  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a 

crown  on  the  spot :  this  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it  must  be 
done  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm ;  and  vet  the  purest  Ladanum 
cannot  be  obtained  free  from  filth,  because  the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust 
upon  the  shrubs.'*  About  50  cwt  of  it  is  annually  collected  m  Crete,  and  sent  exclusively 
to  Constantinople. 

Gum  Tiagacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Ladanum,  and  appears 
to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha  (Jig.  500.)  and  A.  creticus  (Jig.  501), 

501 


AMmfahnTncacaDlha.  Aatncalni  Cretieoa. 

but  of  oCfaers  of  the  same  genus,  which  form  a  group,  distinguished  by  their  permanent  leaf^ 
stalks,  which  eventually  become  spinescent  Toumefort  describes  the  Cretan  plant,  and 
figares  a  specimen,  in  hia  Voyage  to  the  Levant.  **  We  had  the  pleasure,"  sajs  he,  "of 
leisurely  examining  the  Gum  Tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  m  the  close 
of  June  and  in  the  following  months.    During  that  time,  the  nourishing  juice  of  this  plant, 
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thickened  by  the  heat,  bursts  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it    It  not  only 
accumulates  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  which 
are  disposed  in  rays.    This  sap  coagulates  in  filaments,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  bark ;  and 
these  fihunentB,  striking  through  the  Surk,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are  pushed 
forward  by  the  new  moisture  Uiat  the  roots  afford.    On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  substance 
becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  laminse,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sap ;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
this  plant  contributes  to  the  expression  of  the  Gum  Tragacanth.    These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  nemp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  facilitate  the  issuing  of  the  extravasated  juice.**    Sieber,  however,  in  his  Cretan 
voyage,  tells  us  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  {Astragalus  creticus)  produced 
any  &um  Tragacanth.    On  Mount  Lebonon,  Tragacanth,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  the  Astra- 
galus gummiiera  of  La  Billardiere,  who,  however,  observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
Tournefort,  that  it  is  not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  this 
substance  flows,  but  during  the  night,  and  a  little  after  sunrise ;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 
sary for  its  production ;  and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouda 

Those  kinds  of  wo<3  which  we  consider  among  the  most  precious 
are  burnt  by  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  they  consume  nothing 
but  Mastich  and  the  Cypress-leaved  Cedar  (Juniperus  lycia)  (Jig-. 
502.)  which  produces  Olitnnum.  The  Greeks  make  use  of  this  latter 
in  their  fishing  excursions.  At  the  stem  of  the  galley  they  have  a 
sort  of  grating,  into  which  the  wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces. 
In  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to ;  and  while  the  fish  are  fc^owing  the 
boat,  attracted  by  the  light,  they  strike  at  them  with  a  trident  or 
.    .       .    .  three-forked  javelin.    This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 

nDipenis     at.  Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  firom  the  adjoin- 

ing island.  In  the  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firing  of  the  most 
fragrant  descriotion.  **  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  **  but  Sage,  Thvme,  Cistus,  Cypress 
wood  (Jig,  603.;,  Marjoram,  and  Lavender ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  country,  where 

not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  me  balsamic  odour  of 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  especially  afler  a  shower 
of  rain,  but  where  the  very  smoke  is  perfumed  with  the 
firagrance  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made.** 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  are  gumrresins^  for  which 
the  island  of  Scio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the  product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Jig.  504). 
)  Olivier  says  that  "Mastich 
must  be  considered  as  one  s 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  productions  of  the 
island,  sinc^  the  inhabitants 
of  Scio  owe  to  it  a  part  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  The 
Lentiscus  which  yields  it 
r««H«»c  ^-mn-r^-in-  "^  Way  diffcrs   fi-om  that  «,-.,. 

which  grows,  m  the  south  ir»»««  i^ibc». 

of  Europe  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no  Mastich  can  be  pro- 
cured. Some  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
which  are  owing  to  culture,  and  perpetuated  by  grafts  and  layers. 

**  In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous  incisions  in 
the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  fix>m  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  liquid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  which  hardens  by  degrees, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  even  fiills 
on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, half  an  inch  broad  at  the  extremity.  Frequently  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree* 
that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  oust  and  dirt  According  to  regulations 
made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  27th  of  August  It 
lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  fi-esh  incisions  are  made  up  to  the  25th  of  September,  when 
a  new  harvest  takes  place,  which  again  occupies  eight  days.  After  that  period  the  trees  are 
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not  cut  again ;  bat  until  the  19th  of  November,  the  Mastich  that  oontmaee  to  flow  k  eol- 
lected  on  the  McHiday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week;  and  it  is  forbidden  after  that  period  to 
leather  any. 

**  A  curious  experiment,  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  hearing.  As 
it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  government,  a  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on  young 
Terebinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  was  surprised,  some  years  after,  to  find 
that  from  the  incision  he  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour  and  qua^ 
lities  of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Mastich  is  collected  in  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  rather  more 
than  125,000  lbs.  45,000  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  farms  the  article ;  and  they  are  paid 
to  him  by  the  cultivators  as  a  tax  far  the  permission  of  growing  it  The  surplus  brings 
them  in  about  50  paras  ft>r  ^  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a  shilling),  and  they  are  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  T%e  best  and  finest  quality  is  sent 
to  Onistantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  signior^s  palace.  The  sec<xid  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes ;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities." 

It  ie  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afibrded  by  the  island  of  Scio  can  supply 
the  ^reat  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  assured 
Olivier  that  the  Lentiscus  is  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  Natdia.  Throughout  the  Otto- 
man empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice  far  all  the  women,  even  the  ^tmks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantly.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  while  it  strengthens  the  jptims  and  whitens  the  teeth.  It  is  also  used  for  fumi- 
gation and  perfiimes ;  as  a  remedy  ror  various  diseases,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
bread. 

The  Terebinth  flows  naturally  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  bark  of  another  species  of 
Pistacia,  the  P.  Terebinthus  (Jig.  505.).  It  is  at  first  liquid, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowidh  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scian  Terebmth,  being  principally  grown  in  that  island. 
But  its  flow  is  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives 
make,  every  spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning,  afl^r  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  it, 
thb  substance  is  collected  with  a  spatula,  fi-om  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it  As  iJie  gum,  thus  obtained,  is  always  miked  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  through  small 
baskets,  after  having  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  afibid  but  little  gum  in  proportion  to 
their  size ;  for  an  individual  60  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
Pirtftda  TMtebinthiM.  ounces  annually.    As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Terebinth  is 

very  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  is  consumed  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  Ve- 
netian Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scio  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  pure :  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a  more  agreeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

A  species  of  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions 
galls  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  very  lunpid  and  odoriferous 
resin. 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  mp^  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied  to 
the  AsRHfistida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F.  communis ;  while  Tonmefort,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinosa,  where  it  is  still 
called  Nartheca,  says: — "It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick:  at  every  ten 
inches  there  is  a  knot,  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  lines  thick :  the 
hollow  of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match: 
this  fire  holds  a  good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  firom  one  place  to  another :  our  sailors 
laid  in  a  good  store  of  it  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  mav  help  to  explain 
a  passage  in  Heaiod,  who,  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
he  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of  this  fiible  doubtless  proceeds  f5rom  Prometheus 
being  the  mventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  ftom  the  flmt  In  all  probability  Prometheus 
made  use  of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire 
in  the  stalks  of  this  plant  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking;  and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely 
oidained  die  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  make  use  of  this  plant,  because,  being  heated  with 
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2xcefl8iye  drinkingi  they  would  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinary  eanea*' 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  wh^  they  walked ;  and 
Pliny  curves  that  this  plut  is  greedily  eaten  bv  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  observation,  there  being  nothing  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools :  they  take  the 
dried  stalks,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  inte^ 
cubes,  fiistened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-etookr 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
tol  Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  enclosed  in  a 
oasket  of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness :  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plants 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  eSiff  at  skin,  set  on  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine.  Samoa  was  chiefly  famed  for  its  Mos^ 
cadine,  notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  wine ;  but  **  belike,"  says  Toumefort,  ^  he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine ;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  Naxos  had  two  fables  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiqui^.  The  ancient  medals  repre* 
sented  garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  ^pes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  have  just  tartness  enough  to  qualify  their  lusciousness ;  and  the  lusciousness,  far  firom 
being  fldsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  for  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  and  then  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  aiid  in  small  dnughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if 
it  were  fidl  of  clouds,  shot  through  with' fluctuating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  this  delicious  liquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoise,  so  called  firom  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  **  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi  :* — **  Lend  God !  thou 
who  lovest  mankind,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it :  bless 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thou  hast 
blessed  this  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Hdy  Spirit  on  wis  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine ;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
garden  currants  in  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine ;  but 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derive  their  name 
fix>m  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  as  they  are  seedless,  Linneus  considered 
them  a  variety  of  the  commcm  Vine  (^Vitis  vinifera\  and  called  it  iS  Corinthiaca  apyrena. 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  brought  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  firom  the  ruins  of  Corinth, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care ;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  E. 
Smith  doubts  whether  the  **  Zante  Currant,^*  which  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  some  other 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  ^  ZmUe^ 
fior  di  I^vante,"  be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 

SuBsncT.  3< — Zoology. 
The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  Is  mKjuesticuuibly  less  known  than  that  of  many  ftr  disluit 
regions,  inhabited  l^  savages  or  barbarians.  The  banefiU  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  shown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  for 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condemned  to  bend  beneath  its  gall- 
ing yoke.  No  part  of  fhirope  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoologist  than 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  abounding  in  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  m  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  en^y 
their  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proxinuty, 
also,  of  Western  and  Minor  Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  tiie  human 
race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  "  border  country"  where  the 
two  great  zoologiod  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 

*  Built  on  the  site  of  tht  ruins  of  Arcmdia. 
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Among  the  birds  are  found  several  of  those  wadin^jr  species,  more  common  to  the  warm 
shores  ofAfirica.  That  singular  bird,  the  European  or  Pink-coloured  Flamingo,  is  a  frequent 
Tisiier  to  the  salt-water  pools  and  marshes,  accompanied  by  the  Pelican  (^.  506.)  and  many 
other  waterfowl ;  and  the  stork  builds  unmolested  on  the  magnificent  rums  of  tlie  ancient 
temples. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better, known.  The  horses,  originally  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  by  constant  intercourse  with 


Pelican. 

Wallachian  Shtup. 

those  countries,  are  naturally  fine.  The  cattle  are  very  large,  furnished  with  ample  horns, 
and  are  apparently  of  the  same  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  The  Wallachian  sheep 
(Ji^.  507.;  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  horns :  they  diverge  almost 
at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted :  this  breed,  which  is 
white,  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  in  form  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  Eng« 
land ;  but  the  wool,  thou^  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  the  thighs  and  tau. 
The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  ^ey hound,  though 
well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

Sbct.  m. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high  central 
regions  of  Tartary,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  the  border  of  the  Altai. 
Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  fiiir  and  ruddy  complexions,  distinguish  them 
from  the  mea^^,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other  ruling 
Tartar  race.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  they  were  attracted 
by  the  rich  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  Khorassan  into  Persia. 

The  princes  of  the  Seljuc  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  full  sway  over 
Persia.  Thence  they  crowed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant;  and  established  in  Asia  Minor 
what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the  Holy  I^and. 
At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties.  But  their  fall 
was  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades. 
The  Latin  nations  poured  in  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand ;  and 
the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  followed  the  traces  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  once  proud  djrnasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  scattered 
chieftains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obliged 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongul  khans  of  Persia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chiefe,  was  the  man  who,  in  1299  erecting  an  inde- 
pendent standard,  founded  the  mighty  Ottoman  empire.  He  appeared  first  under  the  aspect 
of  a  Scythian  chief,  a  leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits;  but  first  conquering  and  then  uniting 
onder  his  standard  a  number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  formidable  military 
force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
de6ed  the  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augmented  their 
force  tyy  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  trained  to  arms  the  captive  youth  of  the 
conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  decrepid  Greek  empire, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  tlie  dominion  of  the  Ceesars. 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  145S,  by  Mahomet  IL  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
the  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  the  Arabian  coast 
on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  rendered  tributary  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
the  Danube ;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  afkin  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  driven  back 
wi^  prodigious  loss.    At  sea,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  9Xh\ 
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the  knights  of  St  John,  the  Turks  long  carried  all  before  them:  they  subdued  Rhodesy 
Cyprus,  and  all  the  Greek  islands ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  their 
progress  received  a  check. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  proceeded  rapidlv  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
the^  had  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signior 
resigned  himself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio ;  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  ihe  European  powers  began  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  rollowed  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  batfle,  losing  several  of 
their  finest  provinces,  and  holding  the  rest  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  last  war,  indeed,  General  Diebitsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the 
road  to  the  capital  open ;  though  peace  was  then  ^rnmted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  humiliation,  havmg  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  by 
Ibrahim,  son  to  tlie  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemy,  imd  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions  of 
her  territory. 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  Ekiropean  power,  but 
f^^^  'm  fbitvaed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.    Its  principle  is  the  sub- 

jection of  the  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religbus, 
to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.  The  grand  ngnior,  (fy^. 
506.),  the  **  shadow  of  God,"  and  **  refiige  of  the  world,*'  is  consider- 
ed as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all 
the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  Se- 
lim  L,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 
caliph ;  but  sultauj  or  grand  signior,  is  that  by  which  the  ruler 
of  Turkey  is  best  known.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneration  ibr 
the  Othman  fiunily,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after  cutting  oflT  the  head  o? 
one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  spiritual 
*^°^'  and  temporal  powers  being  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  pecu- 

liarly sacred  character  is  communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  profound 
Mahometan  doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.      He  is  considered 
also  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  Uiose  d^icated  to  pious  uses. 
The  vizier  {Jig.  509.),  assisted  b^  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire 
mt^^  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  even, 

like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, but  delegates  that  fimction  also  to  his  minister ;  who,  thus 
invested  witii  £e  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  puts  to  death  all  who  oppose  his  mea- 
sures, and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  his 
absence  a  pacha,  under  the  title  ofcaimacan.  He  is  also  accus- 
tomed to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  weights, 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods ;  and,  on  discovering  any  defi- 
ciency, to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  the  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  ofl^  his  head.  The  divan  consisted 
formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails ;  but  of  late  has  been  formed 
of  the  principal  state  officers:  the  two  cadi  askers,  or  judges  of 
GruDd  Voier.  ^^  ^^^y .  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^ j^^  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  effendi  (Jig,  510.x 

an  officer  combining  the  fiinctions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 
home  and  foreipi  departments ;  the  tejlerdar  e/fen<ft,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire ; 
the  tchelebi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary ;  the  capitan  pacha  {fig.  511.),  or  lord  bi^ 
admiral.  In  generid,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  fimctions  in  this  and  m 
a  European  court  or  ministry ;  a  circumstance  firom  which  confusion  is  often  apt  to  arise. 

The  mujlis,  and  ulema,  or  body  ofmoUahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  empure, 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  national  counciL  They  are  not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ;  though  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentaries form  the  only  law  of  the  empire,  and  the  mollalu  receive  their  education  in  the 
tnadresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.  The 
mufti  {Jig.  512.)  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sul- 
tan, an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him, 
while  he  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vizier.    No  great  measure  of  state  can  be 
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regularly  taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  ^e  empire,  without  a  fetwa  fh>m  the  miiilf« 
The  sultan  cannot  behead  him;  and  though  Murad  IV.  sought  to  evade  this  statute  by 
ponndinff  him  in  a  mortar,  the  interpretation  was  scarcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  been 
followed!  The  sultan,  however,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency; 
though  at  other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema' 
ou^t  to  be  elected  by  the  mnfti«  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  heredi- 
tary claim ;  but  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
from  pilre  fiivour. 

Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  laige  towns  are  termed 
moUahMj  and  in  the  smaller  towns  cadis ;  the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sultan  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
At  the  divan  harmeh^  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  which 
must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
parties  then  plead  ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ;  and  the  decision  is 
given  on  the  spot  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  vena).  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a  bribe ;  and  fidse  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  chance ;  but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  aflR>rd  a  mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.    In  this  palace,  or  prison,  are 
immured  500  or  §00  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.    The  pachas 
and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
eftctive  mode  of  gaining  imperial  fiivour.    Into  these  recesses  aoly  short  and  stolen  glances 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans;  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Arabian  tales :  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.    The  sultan  does  not  marry,  jud|ring  his  place  too 
high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.    From  the  multitude  of  beauties,  however,  he 
selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  fiivourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  tiie  appellation  of  odalisques,  or  slaves.    The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  efiected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  seraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  fiivourites  of  the  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  dei^    These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfor- 
tunate slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.    The  gates  and  outer 
apartments  are  guarded  by  white  eunuchs;  but  black  eunuchs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recessea 
Many  of  these  personage»  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kislar  ago 
{Jig.  &13.),  their  chieC  is  one  of  the  leading  charactera  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  a  sort  cf  head  of  the  church.    In  another  palace  are 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglans,  or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultan.  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.    Another  class  of  eminent  charactera 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.    A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
KnIv  a««.  ijjg  aQj^  requires  incessant  attendance :  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 

must  be  at  any  moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  guests ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  one 
before  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pub- 
lic ;  but  many,  to  reach  such  high  employmentSi  feign  themselves  to  be  lidwuring  under 
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these  infirmities.  Dwarft,  by  a  taste  which  seems  common  to  uncultivated  minds,  are  also 
favourites ;  and  when  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
dwarf,  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the  highest  value  is  attached. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mystery ;  indeed,  their  amount 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  lands 
held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service ;  and 
thus  is  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  By 
a  similar  assignment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  supported ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  maintain  the  state  belonging 
to  her  rank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individuals,  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  which  they 
are  doomed  to  endure  fi-om  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  con- 
tribution the  principal  is  the  haratshy  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely ;  the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six, 
or  three  piastres,  according  to  the  dififerent  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  contri- 
butors ;  but  there  is  much  uiat  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impost 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleased 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at 
least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
600,000.  In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture 
and  confiscation  form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.  The  customs 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
an  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection.  One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  that  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  simis  of  money 
actually  enter  the  miri,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
8,900,000/.,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwards 
of  6,000,000Z. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe, 
and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal  change.  It  is  supported 
on  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thing  of  an  hereditary 
character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zaims  and  timariotSy  on  condition  that  they  bring  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots.  The  number  of  timars 
and  zaimets  is  stated  at  50,160 ;  and  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into 
Uie  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  their  standajrds  only  between 
the  days  of  St  George  and  ot  Demetrius ;  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprtikli,  or  feudatory  troops ;  the  rest  are 
the  capiculiy  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  force.  Of 
—  these  last,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 

the  janissaries  (Jig,  514.),  who  for  a 

long  period  might  be  said  to  hold  at 

their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 

their  aga  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 

(^.  515.).    They  originated  in  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultans,  who, 

selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 

captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Map 

hometan  religion,  and  in  all  the  exer- 
cises fitting  tnera  for  war.    They  were 

afterwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 

the    Mussulman   population,  many  of 
Juiiaanr.  whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis-  JtoimryAgiu 

sion,  with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only  a 
force  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vi^rous 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  There  is  also 
a  paid  force  of  spahis,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amount,  a  great 
proportion  is  required  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  so  that 
the  field-armies  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  toprakli,  or  feudatories,  a  huge 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  of 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  ta£en  in  the  hand  and  scattered  over 
a  table ;  and  their  march  resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  over 
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which  they  pass:  bs  they  advance,  the  inhabitants  flee  to  the  moantains,  and  secrete  all  their 
most  valuable  efiects.  The  Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  fails  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upon 
such  a  system,  they  cannot,  m  modem  times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  armies.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer,  from  the  poor  figure  they  have  made  in  all  the  late  wars, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  would  fiiU  an  easy  prey  to  an  mvader.  It  has  many  defensive 
resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  in  extremity  the  grand  signior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  be  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

The  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  subjected  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  swoid  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  death  inflicted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport  into 
paradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  off  the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  the  ut- 
most boon  which  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared :  his  person, 
his  propertv,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  mdiscrimmate  spoil  was 
at  first  made ;  but  policy  i^rwards  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  commuting  these 
indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  haratsh^  which,  with  exclusion 
fifom  all  offices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  lepd  penalties.  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be  committed, 
against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest  The  Greeks  had 
three  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire ;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  but  these  were  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  they  were  to  be  sought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek  character. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  many  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced SQch  striking  eflects. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions 
are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  PVom  the  same  plains  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skinimed 
milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Hsmus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast 
flocks  of  sheep,  afibrding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  how- 
ever, from  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export  Buflaloes  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  theur  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
(N  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  importance 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A 
fme  white  silk  is  produced  m  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  the  plains  south  of  Hsmus,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manu&ctures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into  the  secret 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  ftom  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
it  lay  in  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing.  Adrianople 
fiibricates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpassed.  Mr. 
Thornton  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets  belong  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  in  European  Turkey. 

The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situated  for  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea;  but 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to  a 
secondary  rank ;  it  is  therefore  confined  to  the  .tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difficulty  and  restraint  From  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buflalo  hides,  skins,  goats*  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and 
copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  on  imports  from  the  West  Nevertheless,  the 
European  merchants  contrive  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  cofiee  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
&brics  fer  the  ornament  of  the  harem.  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
slaves  ingreat  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare,  which  are  required  for 
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the  Greek  fests.  Befbre  the  revolutionary  war,  the  intercoaree  with  the  West  was  chiefly 
maintawed  by  Marseilles  and  Lejfhom;  but  when  their  flags  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  manne  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  the  traffic  of  the  Levant 
In  the  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  say  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  thegovemment,  the  pachas 
havmg  assignments  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  grand  military  routes 
are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order;  but  the  bv-paths  are  p^tly  neglected.  Wc  are 
not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkish  improvement 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  dis- 
similar, and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  ti^t  to  the  body,  wear 
long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  stajKling  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remain  stretched  on  so&s  in  luxurious  indolence ;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  for  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meala  On 
entering  a  house,  they  take  off",  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  m  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian :  he  is  **  a  solemn  solitary  being."  The  abject  submission  to  a  master, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  wim  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  wh<nn  he  has  set  his  foot 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  the  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fimcied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyrannj^  and  injustice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  fiilsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  rooted  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  may  be  trusted. 
From  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a  political  nature, 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.  "  We  find  them,'*  says  Thornton,  '*  brave  and  pusillanimous;  good  and  ferocious ; 
firm  and  weak ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing  fix>m  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obscenity ; 
from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ;  fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous ;  seated 
on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  sarba^.  The  great  are  alternately  haughty  and  humble ; 
arrogant  and  cringing ;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid, 
his  ra^e,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  Imite."  Hospitality 
and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  ctpen  table ;  and 
the  fragments  of  the  foast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  fix)m  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs, 
though  excluded  as  unclean  Grom  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  me 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clanff  of  unmolested  seap-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throug[hout  this  empire  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  innmcy  with  the 
lofhest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  "  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towfurds  the  Persian  Shitte,  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that, 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  namaZf  or  prayer,  repeated  Gve  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations ;  and  in  the  ooeervance  of  the 
fiist  of  Ramadan^  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset  The  mosques  have  certain  officers  attached  to  tliem ;  as  the  muezzin^  who,  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  praters;  the  sheiks  and  kialibs,  who 
preach  and  read ;  the  imam^  who  has  the  general  care  of  the  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  dutiea  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not 
an  office  of  religion  which  mav  not  be  regularly  peiformed  without  a  priest,  either  by  the 
magistrate  or  by  private  individuak.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church, 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislar 
aga^  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who,  bv  a  singular  arrangement,  is  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  mosques.  It  has  been  said,  that  sound  belief  and  the  strict 
d^rvance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wme^  the  giving  of  alms,  and 
the  founding  of  caravanseras,  practised  oo  a  great  scale,  fitim  religious  motives.    The  first 
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<^  these  is  a  good  deal  evaded ;  yet  religioa  has  certainly  efl^cted  the  general  eubstitation 
(^  coffee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered  rigidly  orthodox.  Pre- 
destination is  celebrated  as  a  Mahometan  tenet,  and  is  indeed  ever  in  their  mouth.  ^  It  is 
written,^  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  severe  calamities,  and 
even  death  itsel£  Yet,  as  they  take  the  same  anxious  and  even  inordinate  care  to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  their  hearts ;  and 
the  formidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  soloticxi.  There  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  by 
Mahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Such  are  the  dervishes^ 
a  body  who  seek,  by  fimtastic  displays  of  self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  outward  decencies 
of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctitv.  The  most  eminent  are  the  howling 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  thev  foam  at  the  mouth  and  fiill  to  the  ground 
quite  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fame  upon  getting  all  their  teeth 
drawn  out;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in  charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the  evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  effect,  and  these  par- 
ticulars continue  to  rorm  an  essential  part  of  the  popcdar  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The  torrent  of 
their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of 
Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which  was  attaint  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning ;  as,  indeed,  most  con* 
querors  have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
academy ;  and  Mahomet  IL,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  East  is  almost  as  celebrated  far  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victories. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  \b  left  absolutely  without  encouragement  Madresses 
richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  Uiem  a  lonff  and  laborious  course  of 
study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
by  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  often  for^,  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  highest, 
that  of  Suleymanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  studies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubekirand 
Omar ;  and  d[  knotty  meological  questions,  such  as,  whether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be 
washed  with  water,  or  only  be  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childieh  curiosity.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey 
to  influence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun- 
dation of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
the  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  theur  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  manners  and 
ideaa  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  fir^n  the 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  &vour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideaa  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  femaJes,  that  they  are  the  only 
fr^  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  frequent  the 
baths ;  abluticm  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view ;  and  there  they  meet  with  num- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  Eur(H)eans  have  not  Idled  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of^  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very  frequent  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  always  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  tus  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  less  aoubt  that, 
b?  the  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  and 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are 
solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of. 
intrigues  by  wnich  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  m  Turkey  to  the 
parental  character,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  &11  of  a  great  man,  his 
barem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belongmg  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched, 
00  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  is 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as 
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to  the  number  of  hia  other  wives.  If  the  iman  be  present  along  with  the  cadi,  he  is  only  a 
lepil  witness.  Those,  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  no  such  contract,  rank  as  concubines, 
who  are  chiefly  purchased  slaves.  In  Ck>n8tantinople  there  is  a  bazaar,  a  vast  square  building, 
with  an  interior  court,  "  where  man  does  not  blush  to  expose  to  sale  the  most  lovely  and 
interesting  part  of  the  creation."  Infidels  are  excluded,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  influence 
of  their  evil  eye;  yet  French  travellers,  who  have  caught  some  stolen  glances,  report  that 
the  captives  were  seen  seated  upon  mats,  with  their  legs  crossed,  in  groups  of  fifl^een.  Pouque- 
ville  did  not  observe  in  these  fair  suflferers  any  sense  of  their  dismal  situation ;  they  were 
chatting  with  the  utmost  volubility,  laughing  and  singing;  but  Olivier,  in  the  group  which 
he  saw,  observed  one  who  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  aflUction.  The  children  of 
concubines  are  considered  as  legitimate.  Polygamy  is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  some- 
times to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor  and  even  others  who  study  domestic 
quiet,  find  one  wife  quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement 
of  temper  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  state  in  which  he  lives ; 
adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a  curse  throughout 
the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rajrahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treats 
ing  of  their  native  district  The  Jews,  exposed  to  every  insult,  are  more  degraded,  both  as 
to  character  and  state,  than  in  Europe.  They  carry  on  hftnlring ;  asury,  at  enormous  rates ; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned ;  and  are 
alleged  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thing  by  which  their  gains  may  be  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia ;  and  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour ;  the  Greek,  artful 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity ;  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future ;  while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  offers  his  a^ncjr  in  business, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention ;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  fifive  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ; 
to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  ease,  he  takes  pleasure, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of^  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  the  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladieres,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  de- 
corum, he  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  &vourable 
to  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  but  afford  a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  is 
appointed  by  government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pUaUy  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged ;  but 
in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Coffee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on 
all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally ;  those 
addicted  to  it  usually  fkll  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Oeograpky, 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  Roumelia,  or 
that  great  plain,  south  of  Hcmus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territory 
consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  the 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greece  to  the  fiiontier  of  Albania;  but, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  forms  a  larffe  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  silk,  and  cotton ; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  the 
central  and  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkish  popu- 
lation, and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Constantinople  (Jig.  516.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  amd  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  worl(L  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  Straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  separate  Europe  fi-om  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continents.  Hence,  even 
while  Thraoe  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flourished  as  a  j^reat  commercial  repub- 
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lie,  until  the  period  when  Congtiuitine  raised  it  to  higher  importance  by  giving  to  it  hiB 
name,  and  making  it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Even  after  the  separation  of  the  West,  it 
continued  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  rose  in  importance  during  the  encroachments  on 
its  territory  by  the  invading  tribe&  As  the  world  was  overwhelmed  with  the  prodigious 
inundation  of  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  became  the  refuge  of  all  that  remain^  of 

616 


ancient  science  and  civilization.  Reduced  by  Mahomet  11.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Moslem 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  jet  it  still  continues  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  rank- 
ing next  to  London  and  Pans.  The  population,  in  the  absence  of  any  kmd  of  census,  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured.  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  lowest  estimate,  which  is  300,000.  It 
is  argued  that  Constantinople  stands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  houses 
are  not  so  high,  and  there  are  larger  gardens ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower 
classes  in  the  East  pack  together  in  a  manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea. 
Olivier,  from  the  quantity  of  com  consumed,  infers  that  the  inhabitants  exceed  half  a  million ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  investigation  gave  even  a  greater  number ;  though 
it  seems  wonderftil  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  have  mentioned  a  million  of  rayahs  as  a  possi- 
ble amount  Constantinople,  unlike  other  Euroi)ean  capitals,  derives  little  support  from  the 
residence  of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attrac- 
tions. It  rests  almost  entirelv  upon  the  support  of  those  emploved  by  the  government,  or 
soliciting  from  it  &vour8  and  offices ;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  8,000,000/.  sterling  are 
poured  in  from  the  provinces,  which  afibrds  certainly  a  very  ample  income.  We  must  add» 
however,  the  commercial  class,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  estab- 
Ijdied  in  a  quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thence  denominated  Fanariots. 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodk>us.  Seated 
on  the  Bosphoms,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Hcemus  and  Olympus.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills» 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a  lofty  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  But  the  moment 
the  interior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvement  But  the  most 
&tal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  MahometaJis,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  vtrithout  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  cit^ 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
coarse  of  every  fifteen  years;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect  The  fiillen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  tiie  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  firagile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent  Among  them  stands  foremost  the  mosque  of 
SL  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted ty  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and 
of  Suleyman  (^.  517.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic 
taste.  The  numerous  minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city. 

Vou  II.  18*  2B 
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Pera  and  Scutari,  two  appendages  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  any  other  vicinity  would  rank 
as  cities.  Pera  is  the  Frank  quarter,  where 
reside  the  ambassadors  and  agents  of  all  the 
European  courts,  and  under  Sieir  protection 
all  Christians  whose  trade  does  not  fix  them 
at  the  port  It  has  thus  become  very  popu- 
lous, and  even  crowded ;  so  that  houses  are 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Scutari  stands  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  in  a  beautiful  and  cultivat- 
ed plain,  and  presents  a  picturesque  aspect, 
from  the  mixture  of  trees  and  minarets.  It 
„  -„,  ^u^^ai  carries  on  a  very  considerable  caravan  trade 
M«,«..f8.iuu>.Ad.-«»dBd«,»«.              with  the  interior  Of  ABia.    A  great  forest 

near  it  contains  the  most  splendid  cemetery  of  the  empire,  as  all  the  grandees  of  Constan- 
tinople seek  to  deposit  their  remains  in  Asia,  which  they  consider  as  a  Holy  Land,  in  the 
e-io  possession   of  true    believers,  while 

Europe  is  almost  entirely  the  prey  of 
the  ''infidel."  In  this  vicinity  is 
situated  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers {fig,  518.)  used  by  government  as 
a  state  prison. 

Adrianople,  the  citjr  of  Adrian,  was 
the  European  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire  before  the  fiill  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  it  is  still  a  large  city,  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
cu.  of  th«  se^en  Towe™.  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^ce&,  and  a  splendid 

mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  the  ruins  of  Famagosta  in  Cyprus ;  but  the  streets, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  or  brick  and  mud.  The 
ancient  strength  of  its  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay ;  so  that  Greneral  Diebitsch,  in  the 
campaign  of  1829,  entered  it  without  resistance.  Kirkkilissa  is  a  large  old  dirtj  town,  of 
4000  houses,  whose  Turkish  inhabitants  are  imbued  with  all  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  their 
nation ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  and  Greek  families,  who  practise 
some  industry,  and  send  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Constantino- 
ple. Bourgas,  on  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  manufactory 
of  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli«  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
is  also  a  large  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria  forms  a  long  plain,  between  Hemus  on  the  south  and  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  possesses  a  large  share  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a  race  originally  Tartar,  now  profess  the  Greek 
religion ;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  inland  trade 
between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual  rendez- 
vous of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians.  Schumla, 
or  Choumla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regular  fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost 
eflbrts  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  E^^en 
in  Diebitsch*s  victorious  campai^  of  1829,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  place,  but  passed  it, 
and,  crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  into  a  peace.  Schumla  is  a 
large  city,  with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  with  burnished  tin  plates.  It  is 
distinguished  by  numerous  workmen  in  tin  and  brass.  Temova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Varna,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
is  8&0  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chiefare,  Widin,  3ie  residence  of  a  pacha;  Giurgevo, 
Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military  stations  that  derived  firom  an  extensive 
trade  along  the  Danube.  Rustshuk  is  the  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhibited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
fiat  as  far  as  the  ejre  can  reach.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  swamps ;  but  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
rock  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  distin- 
guished itself  by  a. long  and  obstinate  defence. 
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The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,*  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  form  an  exten- 
sive region,  about  360  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  presenting  a  very  nearly  similar 
aspect  and  character.  They  compose  a  vast  plain,  reaching  from  the  river  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  'boundaries  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  districts  adjoining  to  these 
eminences  are  varied  and  picturesque,  but  towards  the  Danube  become  flat  and  marshy. 
The  plains,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  are  covered  with  almost  innumerable  stagnant  pools, 
which  conununicate  to  the  air  pestilential  qualities.  The  climate  is  subject  to  singular 
variations:  in  summer  extremely  hot;  while  in  winter,  under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of 
France,  the  Danube  is  for  six  weeks  of  the  year  so  completely  frozen  as  to  bear  the  heaviest 
carriages.  The  soil,  where  not  actually  inundated,  is  exceedingly  productive.  Wheat  is 
raised  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  Turks  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  it, 
and  the  occupation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  peasantry  (Jig,  519.)  are  a  laborious, 
519  oppressed  race,  of  simple  habits,  and 

living  in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  a 
low  stature,  weak,  with  light  silky  hair, 
and  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins.  The 
Wallachians  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Transylvania  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  These 
two  countries  were  once  governed  by 
native  princes,  and  have  not  finally  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  liberty ;  yet 
the  mixture  of  rude  independence  with 
debasing  despotism  does  not  cause  the 
yoke  to  press  at  all  lighter  on  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  boyars  exercise 
over  them  the  same  rude  tyranny  as 
WaDachian  Paa«oti7.  ^^  European  nobles  during  the  feudid 

ages ;  while  the  prmce  of  Moldavia  and 
the  hoepodar  of  Wallachia,  though  they  roust  belong  to  the  Greek  nation,  do  not,  on  that 
account,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymen.  Appointed  by  the  Porte  from 
&vonr  or  purchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  practise  the  most  enormous 
exactions,  and  amass  immense  wealth  during  their  short  and  precarious  rule.  The  body  of 
the  people  are  of  tlie  Greek  nation  and  &ith ;  and  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first  raised 
the  standard  of  independence :  they  experienced  for  some  time  a  gleam  of  success ;  but  their 
efbrts  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities  in  this  region  are  large  and  rude. 
Jsssy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  amid  a  marshy 
district,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sigeth, 
carries  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the  navigation  of 
the  former  river  were  made  fi-ee.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  WaUachia,  is  a  much  larger 
city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal  swamp,  to  render  the  streets 
passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards ;  but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springs  up 
from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  European  and  Oriental  costumes 
and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed  half  in  hats  and  shoes, 
half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses;  the  carriages  are  dnven  as  often  by  buflaloes  as  by  horses. 
The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Servia*  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries,  of  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  firom  Bulgaria, 
and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  do  not,  however,  present 
any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofty  ranges,  through  which  flow  numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Servia  the  Morava,  in  Bosnia  the  Drino  and 
Bosna.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a  great  measure  of  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared;  and  though  the  people  are 
reproached  with  want  of  agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  grain  somewhat 
more  than  enough  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  is  the  cnief  product  in  both ;  and 
they  possess  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  abound 
in  fruit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  Neither  the  Servians  nor  Bosnians 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porte.  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  Czemi  Georges  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  extorted 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servians,  though  without  much  literature,  have  a  native  poetry, 
which  has  attracted  admiration.  The  Bosnians,  also,  though  Mahometans,  possess  man^ 
feudal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputies  firom  the  towns.  Theur 
langua^  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  their  females  appear 
in  public  unveiled. 

*  [Wallacbia,  Moldavia,  and  Scrvia  no  longer  form  an  intejn'ant  part  of  the  Turkish  state,  being  governed  by 
thair  own  princes  and  hospodars,  and  in  all  respects  independent,  except  that  they  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the 
Porte.] 
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Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  of  Servia  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  coosidered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equallv  distinguished  as 
a  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrep6t  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  80,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  ccmtain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  tnJfficks  in  arms  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the  ci^  only  three  days  of  the  vear.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.    Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalmatia,  called  commonly  Herzegovina^  belongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
the  Austrians  have  succeeded  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districta  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access ;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine  and 
olives.  Mostar,  £e  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
swords.  Monteneppro,  a  district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  mhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are  ^verned 
by  a  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  distncts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  iahahitants,  a  race  of  bold  mountaineers, 
have  distinguished  themselves  t^  their  vidour  firom  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  exploits 
of  Scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the  beginning  df  the 
present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte,  extending  ov^  several  of  the  surroundmg  countries.  At  length  he 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  ofi^,  and  su^nded  flnm  the  gate  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantmople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed  the  division 
into  the  four  pachalics;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrinta 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  thou^  these  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  differing 
completely  firom  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  ^o  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  <^  this  difference;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian' is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  firank  and  open  demeanour, 
hiding  in  conteiapl  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing,  too,  of  the 
inert  solemnity  of^  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  r^^ar  in- 
dustry. He  walks  constaatly  armed;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  in  rapine.  The 
mountamous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba- 
nians join,  (or  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least  shame :  it  is  common  for 
one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  seek  military  employment  also  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  diffecent  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt  AJthouffh  they 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  sub(»rdination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  «ven  to  highly  disciplined  troops :  they  compose  the  only  infiintry  in 
the  Turkish  armies  thai  is  at  all  effidctive. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  verjr  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded bv  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35,000.  llie  houses 
are  irregularly  huilt,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A  ereat  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Greek.  Arta,  on  a  gulf  4>f  the  same  name,  is  ttie  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  phin ;  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries  on  some  eonsiderable  inanu&ctures  of  cloth.  Its  padia  is 
now  the  most  jconsiderable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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BOOK    II. 
ASIA 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  ASIA 


Aml  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world;  and,  perhaps,  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much  the  greater  part 
of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfii  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  point  is 
Cape  Ceverovostochnoi,  on  the  frozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  77^  N. ;  its  most 
southerly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  29  N.  To  tiie  east  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170^  W.  fixxm  London ;  to  the  west  in  Cape  Baba, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26^  E.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omittmg 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  60fiO  miles  in  length,  and  4000  in  breadth; 
which,  supposing  a  re^lar  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  nules ;  but,  in  coosideratioo 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made.* 

Sbot.  L — Cfeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it  has  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  unvaried  ex- 
panse of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  fiices  the  great  Pacific,  which  separates  it 
Rom  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however,  wis  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  form  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  2^mbla,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  tne  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter- 
mination of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague;  but  thence,  that  river, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  Joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  pre- 
sents every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  fh>m  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.    Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains, 
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its  table-lands,  its  plains,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayah  are  the  best  known  portions  of 
this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  fjiest  and  most  extensive  plain  in  the 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding 
from  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  aiki  great  empires.  On  the 
other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet,  which,  though 
under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern 
region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains ; 
the  Kuenlun  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
also  support  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and 
silk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous  wandering 
races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run  and  subju- 
gated the  empires  of  the  sooth.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Siberia ; 
a  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern  districts 
have  been  found  by  the  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  uid  precious  fiirs,  which  afibrd  a  great  object  for 
hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situat^  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surfiice  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,-  is 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  sinkmg  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward.* 

No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish  m  Asia  three 
systems  of  rivers ;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important  streams,  descends 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  tne  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  from  the  parallel  chain  which  sepa^ 
rates  Tartary  firom  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  North- 
em  Ocean;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  but 
flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  frost,  they  afford  little  aid 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  Chma,  to  whose 
prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fiill  into  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  runs  in  the 
same  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  but  without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district 
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Lastly,  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxub,  and  others  of  great  magnitude,  though  secondaiy  to  the 
above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western  Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean, 
expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  inland  seas. 

Asia,  besides  its  vastness,  as  a  ccHitinen^  is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagoes  of  islands, 
of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  Such  are  those  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  the  Oriental  Archipelago, 
distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices;  and  exhibiting  a  singular 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  comprise  a  state 
dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  borderinj^  on  the  extremity  of  Hindostan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here  include  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masses,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  which  have  of  late  received 
the  name  of  an  Australian  continent ;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precisicm,  been  made  a  separate  quarter,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Sbot.  n. — Natural  Qeograpky. 

SuBflscr.  1. — Geology. 

The  Geology  of  Asia,  having  never  been  examined  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  by  scien- 
tific observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfiictory  to  the  public.  Some  details  will  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters  in  regard  to 
those  countries  concerning  which  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate  data. 

Sumner.  2. — Botany, 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  exceUent  op- 
portunity of  noticing,  in  conjimction  with  the  botany  of  the  we^m  provinces  oS  Asia,  a 
general  sketch  of  £at  to  which  we  before  alluded  (1  296.)  as  the  Temperate  Transition 
Zone,  and  of  which  the  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  large  and  so 
important  a  portion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  particulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  tluit  Mirbel  has  so  admirably  described  the 
geo^phical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalayah  and  Thibet 

An  irregular  line,  traced  fix»m  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  reaching  to  the 
Ilydraotes  of  Alexander  (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Indus,) 
and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accurately,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit  As  we  proceed  towards  the 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
from  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone.  ^ 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat  42^  and  43^  in  Spain,  between  44^  and 
45°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  46°  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Camiola,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  .^ain  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  &r  as  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat  45°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  pro^press.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds ;  but  no  traveller  has  noticed 
its  existence  in  the  unmense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Beloot  Elphinstone  has  observed  it  in  34^  and  35°,  upon 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus :  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
CabuL 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  +  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur ;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  -f  14°. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  six  herbaceous  for  one 
woody  species  of  plants ;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  h}rnerborean  regions,  where  twentyhsix  herbaceous  plants  (for  the  most 
part  with  perennial  roots;  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora  is  not  much  under  240 :  there  are  about  seventy-five  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zone. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  under-shrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  never 
entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me- 
diterranean flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.    The  Temperate 
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Zone,  again,  has  but  forty  species  with  persistent  leaves,  the  Arctic  Transition  Zone  about 
twenty-four,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arctic  Zone  ten  at  the  utmost 

In  Uie  Mediterranean  district  of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  the  Compositae  and  the 
Leguminoee  are  the  most  numerous  families :  indeed,  they  alone  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
wfa^le  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Crucifene,  Gramines,  Labiatfe,  Caryophylleie,  and  Um- 
beUifere ;  afterwards  the  Scrophularins,  Rosacese,  Boragineie,  Ranunculaceee,  and  Cypera- 
ceie ;  finally,  the  Liliacee.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Composite,  Crucifene,  lAbiatse, 
Caryophylleie,  Umbellifene,  Rosaceee,  Ranunculaceie,  and  Cisteie,  with  scxne  other  families, 
present,  in  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  a  greater  number  of  specific  types  than  any- 
where else.  The  chief  part  of  the  species  of  these  families  that  are  found  in  equatorial 
regiaoB  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mountains ;  thus  proving  that  the  violent  and  con- 
tinued heats  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  their  nature. 

Those  families  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  important  rank  among  the  productions  of 
the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  whether  because  they  contribute  the  loftiest  of  those  trees 
which  clothe  the  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  furnish  those  individuals  of  middling  sta- 
ture which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  hS^es, 
and  the  low  wooiy  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  growth  overspreads  the  uncultured  plams, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amentaceie  and  the  Conifene  (which  alone  compose  more  than 
half  of  the  arborescent  vegetation),  and  next  the  Rosaceie,  Leguminoste,  Terebinthaceee, 
Thamneie,  Jasminete,  Capr&liacecB,  Cistese,  Ericineee,  and  Labiatae. 

But  what  gives  the  Transition  Zone  its  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of  those 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  different  regions ;  that  is,  the  vege- 
tation of  the  equatorial  districts,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  countries  situated  between  the  30th  or  32d,  and  the  44th  ai^  45th  parallels.  The  first 
is  seen  in  its  decline,  the  second  in  its  commencement,  and  the  third  in  its  full  perfection. 
The  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  the  two  others  form,  here  and  there, 
colonies  more  or  less  flourishing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  The  Date 
tree,  the  Latanier  (JLatama  ?)  and  even  the  Doum*  {fig,  522.)  (if  it  be  true  that  it  grows  in 
Galilee),  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Sorghof  {fig.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

pear,  the  Orange  and  Lemon        -'^^ 

trees,  the  Asclepias    gigantea 

and  other  arborescent  Apocines, 

several  African  and  Asiatic  Mi- 
mosas and  Acacias,  confined  to 

the  fiivourably  situated  plains: 

these  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  equatorial  plains.     That  of 

the  northern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  the  mountains,  and 

consists  in  the  common  Oak,  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

(Carpinu8  orientalia  Lamarck), 

the  Beech,  the  Bux;h,  the  Yew, 

the  common  Fir,  the  vew-leaved 

Fir,  the  Scotch  Fir,  &c.     As  to 

the  vegetation  of  the  transition 

zone,  it  bears  some  features  of 

The  Doom.  similiarity    to    the    two    others.  The  Sorgho. 

without,  however,  hems  confounded  with  them.  The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidambar, 
the  Wahiut,  the  Pistachio,  the  Lentisk,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Ohve,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Pomegranate,  the  Syringa,  the  Storax,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Dioepyros,  the 
Mimosa  Julibrissin,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Odks,  &c. ; 
these  create  no  disparity  among  the  equatorial  vegetation.   The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks;  the 

*  llie  Crocifera  tbebaica.  Thii  tree  is  much  prized  in  the  ooantries  where  it  abounds.  **A  native  of  the 
defert,"  flays  M.  Delile,  "  its  shelter  renders  many  places,  that  would  otherwise  be  totally  waste,  capable  of  culti< 
vatioa.  Many  species  of  thorny  sensitive  plants,  which  rarely  ^ow  in  the  spots  watered  by  the  Nile,  find  an 
asylum  under  its  shadow  ;  they  increase  there ;  and,  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  limit  its  extent  by 
aninnentinff  the  productive  districts.  The  trunk  of  the  Doura  is  composed  of  longitudinal  parallel  fibres,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Date,  but  much  stronger  and  closer.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  which  are  used  for  doors  in  Upper  Esypt ; 
the  fibres  are  black,  and  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making  carpets,  ban,  and  bafl> 
kets  of  various  kinds :  the  pulp  of  the  fhiit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  would  be  much  used  for  food,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  numerous  fibres  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  still  the  inhabitants  of  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  do  frequently 
eat  it.  The  fruit  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo,  where  it  is  rather  considered  as  a  useAjl 
medicine  than  an  article  of  food :  it  tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  is  much  relished  by  the  children.  An  infUsion, 
something  like  the  drink  made  of  steeped  liquorice-root,  or  the  pods  of  the  Oarob  (rse,  is  prepared  from  the  fruit, 
which,  before  maturity,  contains  a  clear  and  tasteless  fluid.  When  ripe,  the  kernel  becomes  very  hard,  and  fine 
beads  for  rosaries  are  made  of  it,  as  it  takes  a  beautifhl  polish.** 

fTbis  plant,  the  Holcus  Sorghum  of  Linneus,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Cerealia.  It  is  extensively 
CMltivated  in  Egypl.  where  three  harvests  of  it  are  gathered  every  year.  Aocording  to  Vahl,  it  is  identiCt'U  wilo 
the  Holcos  Durra  of  Forskiil,  which  is  commonly  called  Durra  by  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians. 
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Jimipen,  which  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  aome  trees ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stone 
Pine,  the  Corsican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Spruce  (^Abies  orieniaiis\  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Quince  Trees,  with  other  arborescent  Roeaceie  which  we  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  and 
which  form  forests  in  Cabulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  wild 
vegetation  of  our  own  coantriesi 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zooloffy  of  this  ^^reat  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitions,  or  lawless  and 
barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  tne  European  fixxn  a  fiill 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent  That 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
jrroes  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
IS,  tliat  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  inve  been  merely  gathered  nrom  partial 
ffleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
fVom  such  scanty  materials  we  can  fimme  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  few  interesting  observations  of  a  ^neral  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The  Jir$t 
commences  fix>m  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  eztremi^ 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofty  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  tecond  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compre- 
hends the  little  known  empires  of  Chi]u^  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  constituting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundanr  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  &r  as  the  productions  of  these 
regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to  possess 
many  animals  of  Asia,  and  tins  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  iiuinas. 

Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoolppfical  inibrmation  has  been  almost 
entirely  fiimished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentiidly 
difiTerent,  in  genera  or  species,  firom  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  finozen 
regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance 
or  increase  of  more  Uian  a  few  species.   Such,  nevertheless,  as 
appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy,  to  inhabit  these 
wastes,  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  naturalist 
many  forms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.    As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  fliuna  becomes  evident: 
fer,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
Cbvian  Tern.  than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  the  other  hand, 

the  Caspian  Tern  (Jig,  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  ana  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
these  territories. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  fbrmmg  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidation.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a  marked  difference,  without  beinff 
prepared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  c(Hisider  the  great  elevation  of  the  centred 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  southern 
India ;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  inhabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such  situationa 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  fects.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equus  HemUmus  of  Pallas ;  a  most  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  we  shall  subsequentiy  notice.    The  same  countries  are  also  named 
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M  the  metropolis  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Aigali,  or  dieep  (^OvtM  Amman)  (Jig.  525.),  althooffh 
its  raofire  appears  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasua  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Amee  buffido,  and  another  gigantic  animal  of  this  gpenus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  found 
only  on  the  sides  of  the  Him^yan  mountains,  may  more  correctly  belong  to  the  zoology  of 
Central  Asia.  The  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  dfer  the  prmcipal  asylum  to  another 
indigenous  quadruped  of  lai^  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  {B09  Poephagus).  If  so 
many  quadrupeds,  of  the  &st  magnitude  in  their  respective  families,  are  inhabitants  of 
these  central  regions,  how  many  others,  less  calculated  to  excite  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
still  remain  in  obscurity ! 

The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  fh>m  the  paintings  of  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  representations  ^ven  by  their  bcHBt  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species;  so  that  much  confidence  may  gene- 
rally be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  These 
drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautiful  phea- 
sants, totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  Inrilliancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  that 
most  of  these,  like  the  Lophophorus  refidgens  Tern.  (Jig,  526.),  and  other  allied  species, 
are  only  found  in  the  mountamous  and  elevated  provinces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  of 
msny  peculiar  birds,  unJmown  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent 
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The  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents  a  zoology  of  great  richness  and 
peculiarity.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  consequently  more  humid 
nature  of  the  plains,  are  equally  &vourable  to  an  exuberant  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and 
to  the  increase  of  animal  life.  It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a  large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  with 
wild  bovs,  buflyoes,  and  antelopes,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound ;  while  the  woods 
and  jangles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  whichf  in  spite  of  increasing  population, 
still  retain  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost; 
while  panthers,  leopards,  lynxes,  hyenas,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districta  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of 
the  ^eat  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modem  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  pert  of  tne  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 
sDape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and 
Malacca;  but  their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Bomeo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  ctnfines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northem  limits  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (Jig.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  African 
apes,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  by  distinguishing  characteristics, 
occur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  subsequently  noticed 
in  the  details  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  Uiose  of  the  Indian  islands,  have  already 
claimed  our  attention :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as  appear 
most  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Parrakeets  (fig.  528.)  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  muting  a  form  of  exquisite  grace 
with  the  most  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colourmg :  nearly  all  ue  species  are  markea  by  a 
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Jet  black  collar  roond  the  neck.  Towards  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  General  Hardwicke  dis- 
covered a  bird  of  this  fiimily  fiilly  equal  in  size  to  a  South  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
belonging^  to  the  same  group.  Many  of  the  short-tailed  Parrots  are  eminently  beautilul ; 
and  one,  the  Vernal  Parrot  (Swains.  Zool,  lUus.,  2d  series.  No.  1.)  is  not  larger  than  a  spar* 
row.  Various  species  of  Hornbills  congregate  in  large  flocks,  and  are  scattered  throughout 
523  this  part  of  India ;  the  grotesque  form  of  their  large  bills,  generally 

furnished  with  a  singular-shaped  casque  or  honr,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  nectar  of  innumerable  odoriferous  plants  afibrds 
nourishment  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birds,  of  the  richest 
and  most  dazzling  plumage :  these  compose  the  genus  Cinnyritt 
and  represent,  in  the  Old  World,  the  humming-birds  of  the  New. 
The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  in  Africa : 
living  solely  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  upon  the  wing, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  swallows :  they  contribute  to  check 
the  increase  of  insects,  probably  as  effectually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  New  World.  The 
smaller  birds  of  India,  particularly  among  the  insectivorous 
ftmilies,  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  several  belong  to  groups 
scattered  both  in  Europe  and  Africa ;  yet  future  research  will 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.  The 
genus  GryUivora  among  the  Saxicda  or  Stonechat  Warblers, 
in  its  typical  examples,  may  probabl;^  be  of  this  description. 
The  Scansorial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  are  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.  Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  offer 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  geographically  or  generally,  from 
those  of  other  regions.  But  the  true  Barbuts,  connecting  in 
some  degree  these  latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exclusively 
Asiatic,  and  abound  in  such  districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.  This  singular  race  of 
t,c^  birds,  which  climb  trees  with  all  the  agility  of  the  Wood- 

peckers, are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogonias,  or  the 
Tooth-billed  Barbuts ;  while  in  the  American  island,  beneath  the 
equator,  we  find  a  third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  from 
either.  In  proportion  as  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  south- 
ward, we  find  it  teem  with  increased  interest  It  is  from  the 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  large  Cocka^ 
toos  of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  been  brought  to  Europe ;  while 
another,  perfecfly  black,  Microfflossus  aterrimtis  Yieil(^ Jig,  529.), 
inhabits  the  same  region.  Yet  far  more  beautiful  thtm  these 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  have  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  those  of 
Molucca. 
The  Rapacious  Birds  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  Southern 
Bitck-Cockatoo.  ^^^  ^j^^^^  jj^  ^^^  region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America. 

This  inequality  may  possibly  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
of  travellers  to  the  subject ;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  this  destructive  order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asiatic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-five 
sub-genera,  under  which  some  modem  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  Falcons,there 
appears  but  one  (^Hierax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  (JBerax  cisrulesceni) 
530  U^ff'  530.),  or  Little  Falcon,  which  is  characteristic  of  Asia:  it 

is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in 
these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  Afirica.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  we  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  effi- 
cient agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  birds  of  prey.  A  glance  at  the  zoology  of 
the  New  World  strongly  fiivours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapaci- 
ous birds  in  existence,  are  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
sub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : 
and  although  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  of  the  vulture 
tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  with  more 
than  two  species  of  vulture  during  our  travels  in  Brazil ;  yet  these  were  in  such  numbers 
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fliat  a  dead  animal  could  not  remain  an  hour  without  being  discerned  and  sarroonded  by 

these  scaven^rs  of  nature.  The  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
of  the  New  World,  although  not  in  species,  yet  in  nume- 
rical amount,  are  remarkably  few :  while  the  absence  of 
Antelopes,  Buf&loe9,  Wild  Hogs,  and  other  large  game, 
so  necessary  in  Asia  for  the  support  of  its  ferocious  ani- 
mals, is  a  further  ar^ment  to  strengthen  this  belief; 
namely,  that  the  distribution  of  rapacious  animals,  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  by  contrarieties. 

The  Rapacious  Wading  Birds  of  India  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  numerous 
family  of  Herons ;  which  certainly  represent,  among  wad- 
ing birds,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons  properly  so  called. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  (Jig.  531.).  Ardea  Argala  LatK  (un- 
der which  name,  more  than  two  species  nave  evidently 
been  confimnded),  in  its  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ib 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  like  a  naked 
Indian.  As  a  proof  of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  that  in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a  land  tor- 
\  ten  inches  !bng,  and  a  large  male  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach !  (Lath.  Hist.^  ix. 
39.)  The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  cranes 
and  herons,  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish, 
but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large  crocodiles,  of 
differmit  species  from  those  of  Afirica.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
most  deadly  nature :  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  Lin,  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten,  hf 
causing  an  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep ;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpents  of  l^itish  India  have  been  ably  illustaited  by  Dr.  Russell. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  Pithon,  long  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  Boa  constrictor  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  are  natives 
of  India  no  less  than  of  Afi'ica,  and  are  now  known  to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably  the  Draco  volans  JL.,  or  Flying  Dragon 

(^g.  532.) ;  &oin  which,  perhaps,  the  fiibulous  writers  of 
antiquity  derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
figured  in  old  books.  This,  however,  is  a  small  and  in- 
onensive  little  animal ;  distinguished  from  the  lizard  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes :  it  wanders 
about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nat  MU.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  large  size,  and,  from  its  delicate  flavour,  much  es- 
teemed as  food,  is  found  in  Amboyna  (Lacerta  amboy^ 
nensis  L.).  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de 
Capello  {Naia  tripudians  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the 
Asiatic  region :  many  others  might  be  enumerated ;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  the 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  sufficient  to  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  ftom  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  wiU  not, 
however,  permit  a  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formic&ble  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  whiph 
adfxn  the  tribe  of  Chietodons,  and  the  numerous  Labri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges  and  the 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish ;  and  it  is  Irom  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautifiil  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
regions. 

Among  the  Insects  are  many  which  in  magnitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of  the 
New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionidte,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopterous  insects, 
and  the  family  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  judging  firom 
such  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for 
tn^Hcal  America  a  decided  superiority  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  her  insect 
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prodoctions.  The  Scarabeus  Atlas  {fig.  538.)f  or  Atlas  beetle,  of  Fabricius,  near  five  inches 

Xoxm^y  from  its  size  and  singularity  of  shape  is  among  the 

^^*^  most  remarkable  of  the  Asiatic  beetles.    The  splendid 

green  and  gold  Buprestis  vittata^  with  many  others  of 

equal  size  and  beauty,  are  so  much  admired  by  the 

Chinese,  that  they  are  kept  in  cages,  when  alive,  in 

their  rooms ;  and,  when  dead,  are  used  as  ornaments 

for  dress.    Among  the  numerous  butterflies,  the  names 

alone  of  Papilio  Priamus,  Ulysses,  Polymnestor,  Pan- 

thous,  and  Octavius  will  remind  the  entomologists  of 

insects  they  have  long  sighed  to  possess,  as  fit  eompa- 

Atiaa  B«eUe  nions  to  the  equally  superb,  though  now  more  aCtainaMe, 

"  butterflies  of  BraziL  It  is  remarkable  that  Asia  appears 

originally  to  have  furnished  us  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  animals  so  eminently 

useful  to  man,  either  in  a  state  of  domestication,  or,  as  contributing,  in  other  respects,  to  his 

comfort  or  luxury.  The  domestic  fowl  and  the  peacock,  among  birds,  are  natural  inhabitants 

of  this  part  of  the  world :  all  the  varieties  of  the  silkworm  must  be  added  to  the  list :  one 

species  alone  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  but  the  natives  cultivate  several  others, 

from  which  are  made  garments  less  fine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 

fabricated  from  the  common  silkworm.    It  appears,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 

Horsefield,  that  in  Java,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  Ants  are  the  universal 

destroyers  and  removers  of  all  useless  or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animaL 

This  is  precisely  the  case  both  in  tropical  Afirica  and  America,  and  at  once  accounts  for  the 

scarcity  of  those  families  of  Beetles  which  are  appointed  to  perform  such  offices  in  more 

temperate  regions. 

Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animals  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere  names  of 
n>ecies.  The  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  attack 
the  pearl  divers,  and  strazigle  them  in  the  serpent  folds  of  their  arm-like  feet  We  by  no 
means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth ;  for,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
we  have  been  frequently  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animals  instinctively 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  have  occurred 
among  the  coral  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an 
undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  the  wrist  of  an  ordinair  man ;  this  species  is  equally  dreaded  by  the  Sicilian  mariners, 
although,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  after,  and  much  prized,  as  an  article 
of  food.  , 

The  Conchology  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  c^any  division 
of  the  world ;  ai^  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we  compare  the 
marine  shells  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  former  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  six.  This  &ct,  which  nas  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  furnishes  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  contemplate 
those  mighty  causes  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  ^to  the 
habits  of  these  testaceous  molluscs,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  are  carnivorous ;  that 
is,  of  shell-fish  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  sole 
nourishment  firom  attacking  and  devouring  other  animals.  The  conchologist  will  imme- 
diately perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypne,  Harpa,  Tur- 
binella,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others ;  of  which  very  few  species  have  heea  found 
bejrond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numerous  and  highly 
pnzed  Cones,  a  genus  containing  near  200  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  be 
reckoned  stningers  to  Asia.  Lajnorck  enumerates  62  species  of  Olivas,  and  of  these  only 
two  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  extensive  fiimily  of  Mitrans  8w. 
or  Mitres,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion;  while  that  of  the  volutes,  containing 
near  60  species,  exhibits  but  three  as  natives  of  Africa,  and  one  only  of  America.  The 
Acephala,  or  Bivalve  shells,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety ;  yet  in  neither  of  these  two  great  divisions  are  we  acquainted  with  more  than 

three  or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those 
'"^'  found  in  the  European  seas.    Among  such  as  are  peculiar 

to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  Hammer-shaped  Oystens 
{Malleus  Lam.).  These,  as  Dr.  Horeefield  informs  us, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  rocks, 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Javanese  coast  The  Pearl 
Oystera  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
large,  furnish  that  beautifiil  substance  called  moiher-o^ 
pearl.  But  the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  size, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigas  (^^.534.),  of 
Tridacna  Gicaa.  which  the  valves  Sometimes  exceed  fcmr  feet  in  length, 

and,  with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  500 
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Ibei ;  it  adheres  to  rocks  by  soch  a  strong  byssus  or  ligament,  that  it  can  only  be  separated 
by  a  hatchet ;  the  cartilage  of  the  hinge,  when  cut  ai^  polished,  is  so  beautimlly  iridescent 
as  nearly  to  rival  the  opal. 

The  paucity  of  the  Fluviatile  Bivalves,  apparently  throughout  Asia,  is  another  singular 
feature  m  its  conchology.  The  rivers,  in  number  and  magnitude,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  the  New  World ;  yet,  hitherto,  they  have  not  f^imished  more  than  six  or  seven 
species  to  our  cabinets.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  deficiency  originates  in  the 
neglect  of  collectors :  for  the  shells  of  no  one  region  have  been  more  sought  after  than 
those  of  India;  yet  America  alone  produces  near  100  species,  or  well  marked  varieties,  of 
this  family. 

The  herbaceous  land  shells,  likewise,  appear  very  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Eastern 

world ;  yet  several  belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.     The  genus  Scarabus 

seems  peculiar  to  New  Gruinea  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  that  of  Onchidiutn 

gQR  (Jig.  535.)t  among  the  slugs,  or  shelless  Mollusca,  is  remark* 

able.    The  Oriental  pearl-fisheries  are  well  known  to  prodnce 

great  wealth.     Mr.  Percival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  nas 

given  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  which  will 

be  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  that  island. 

The  domestic  animals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
I  Europe.    The  universal  use  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  as  beasts 

of  burden  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  superior  stren^ 
and  sagacity  of  the  elephant     In  those  provinces  which 
Onehidiom.  adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  ar^  in  common  use, 

whUe  the  Bufialo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  large  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  Europe,  naving  a  hunch 
or  lump  upon  the  back,  which  sometimes  weighs  near  fifty  pounds :  the  horns  are  short,  and 
bent  backwards,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  is  usually  red  or  brown.  These  oxen  are  re- 
markable for  other  peculiarities :  they  have,  in  all  their  motions,  a  superior  liveliness  and 
activity  to  those  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  different,  producing  a  groaning  sound, 
somewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 

The  genera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illustrate  the  pr^ 
ceding  remarks ;  and  will  better  e:diibit  hoW  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of  natural 
history,  difiers  firom  that  of  Europe. 
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Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Asia,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornithology,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 
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Sect.  IDL — Historical  View  of  Asia, 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  has  been 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilization,  and  of  those  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
ahned  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  here  the  leaid  was  successively  taken  by  Assjrria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  last 
empire,  extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  otners,  mcluded  Egypt  and  part  of  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
under  Alexander,  the  conouerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  extend- 
ed. All  the  activity  of  mis  great  prince,  however,  ajid  of  the  learned  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  obtained  only  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  e.Ttent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nations 
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which  composed  it  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  coontry  of  the  world.  The 
ocean  which  terminated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
pian, then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  Granges, 
which  was  represented  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  continent  Thus  Europe  was 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  natiobs,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  leamod  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  difiusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modern  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modem  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
down&U  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
the  East  Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.  These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  E!ast ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  which  they  aflS)rded.  The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  any  remote  countries.  A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.  To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a  series  of  embassies  was  sent,  under  Carpini,  Rubru({uis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prin- 
ces. These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried  far  into  the  heart  of  Tartary, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.  In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  learned  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East  Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated, 
it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  His  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  formed.  Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  path,  but 
with  inferior  success ;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
is,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fable 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt;  until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southern  cape  of  Africa.  They  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce  or  conquest  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A  full  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  the  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetratCMi  beyond  the  Altai,  or  dis- 
covered  any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  fVozen  regions.  This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  extent  and  the  facility 
of  such  a  conquest  tempted  her  ambition.  Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.  Antka  Strogonofl^  an  enterprising  merchant  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  the  country  of  the  Scunoieds ;  and,  by  the  valu- 
able fiirs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court  But  Siberia  was  chiefiy  made  known  by  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Yermak  the  Cossack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  The  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  after  his  death 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest  In  1639,  about  50  years  after  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Eopilof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunters.  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been  anxiously  enquired  and 
disputed  among  get^raphers.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of  the  first  eflS>rts  of 
their  infant  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  when  they 
fermed  such  a  hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
shores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructed. 
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Accordingly,  the  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not  perish,  were 
arrested  at  or  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land,  or  in  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  efR>rt8  of  Behring,  Shalaurof,  and  Cook  dis- 
covered a  strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane's  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  Wrangel  has  settled  this  question* 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  and  Political  Slate  of  Asia, 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scene ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
continent.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  age?.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing 
historical  records,  is  stiU  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  then  she  stopped,  and  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  &r  outstripped  by  the  originally  Jess  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principles 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution  of 
sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms  of  court  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
from  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
neglected ;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  ihigli^ 
"black  mail,**  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  fiiith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintain 
it  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afibrd  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route, 
on  which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  diflferent  from  those  of  Europeans,  and  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  they  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  pJaee  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishing  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  ofiT  the  hat,  they  take  oflT  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chsiirs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legg^ed 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  mouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  They  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  houses 
hold  furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  finenes&  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  compoeed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materiiUs,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  precious  stonea  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  also 
objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East, 
18  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  their  di^ition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous  assembla^ ; 
and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  mvo- 
looa  Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  aa  their 
80&8,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  they  see  walking  about  far  amuac- 
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ment  and  recreation.  Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  eaaily  estimated,  but  may  be 
generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  amonff 
the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampled 
under  foot ;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designmg,  treacherous,  and  inhuman ; 
devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  smaller  tribes,  who  dis- 
play a  greater  manliness  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
habits.  The  sentiments  and  cc^uct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  witJh 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this 
eviL  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  finom 
l^ing,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religbus  ceremonies;  are  evidently  parts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
cue  local  example  (m  Thibet)  of  an  <^poeite  system,— female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by  that  deep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  mvour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather 
by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  fiuth  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  anns  of 
his  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established 
over  all  the  western  tracts  as  fiur  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh ;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  Hindoetan,  the  latter  havmg  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia, 

The  usefiil  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
A^culture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilfiil  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  Uian  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentifiil  crq)s.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufactures, 
which,  though  conducted  with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness aind  b^uty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  e£&rts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslms  of  India, 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  prmcipally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  .  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channeL  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  fmeign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VL — 7^  Asiatic  Languages, 

Hie  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups.  I.  The  fiunily  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, n.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  regioa  IIL  The  fisLmily  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guages. IV.  The  languages  of  India.  V.  The  languages  of  the  regicm  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VL  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  an^  IHDL  The  languages  of  the  Sibe- 
rian region. 

SUBSECT.   L 

Hie  family  of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  The 
Hebrew ;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  8.  The  Median ;  4  The  Arabic ;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contnuy  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapters.  Part  11.;  and  who  shows  that  the  Phcenicians  descended  fitHn  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon^  was  named  after  the  first-born  son  of  Canaan. 

The  H^ew,  considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguiidied  as 
finrming  three  difibrent  dialects :  the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew,  spoken  and  written  firom  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with  more  or 
leas  purity,  until  the  present  Saj.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ending  with  the  jNTophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldecj  which  is  almost  identical  witk 
the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  fix)m  Babylon.  They  introduced  into 
it  some  Hebraisms,  ami  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  words,  and  even  Latinisms.  It  was 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this  language  is  Daniel; 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  the  numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  Phoenician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  Egypt  to 
Tripoli  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language  and 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spam, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  <^  T3n*e,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Marathus,  nSbrd 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phcenician  alphid)et ;  but  no  memorials  respecting  the 
literature  of  the  nation  mive  been  discovered. 

•  The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phoenician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians,  once  masters  of  the 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct 
The  vovage  of  Hanno,  of  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  originally  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chal<&a,  and  Assyria.  This 
idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  central 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  trough  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
nans.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmyrene,  the  Nabathean,  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

The  Chaldee,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  extinct  It  was  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  the  astronomical  observations, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  the  philosopher  Callis- 
thenea  This  langua^,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  them  mingled  with 
the  Hebrew,  gave  biru  to  the  dialect  called  the  Ckaidaic. 

(3.)  The  Median  branch ;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was  spoken  in 
ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  throughout  Western 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current  language  of  all  the 
higher  classee  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its  ancient  kings.  Its 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books  of  2k>roa8ter  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals  themselves.  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  PehlvL 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
ancientt  the  literal^  and  the  vtdgar  Arabic. 

L  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia,  in  two  prin- 
cipal dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  the  Koreisk.  The  Hamiar,  spoken  in  the  eastern  part,  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  was  written  in  an  alphabet 
called  Musnad,  also  extinct  The  ICoreish  was  spoken  in  Western  Arabia,  espei^ially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  in  the  seventh 
and  following  centuries,  became — 

ii.  The  literal  Arabic,  common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and  literary 
language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all  the 
numerous  nations  professing  Islam,  from  the  chores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  5ie  westernmost 
comer  of  Morocco,  and  frtm  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  Africa.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  other  nations  were  involved  in  darkness,  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  s]^endour. 

iii  The  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Mesopota* 
mia,  in  a  part  of  fiJiusistaun  or  Ears ;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  m  the  kin^om  of  Persia ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts ;  in  all  parts  of  Eg3rpt,  m  a  part  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  the  Nile ;  m  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbery  states  l^  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
and  in  a  part  of  their  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs ;  in  a  part  of  Beled-el-jereed ;  and  in 
some  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  the  name  Arab  is  a 
mere  geographical  term ;  Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  the  isle  or  peninsula  of 
the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  By  a  more  figurative 
amellatioD,  the  Bedoweens  are  designated  ^  the  scms  of  the  desert*'    The  simplici^  of  the 
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worshippers  at  Mecca,  long  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according  to  their  position 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilfrrims  took  their  way  northward  on  their 
return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  the  rijfht.  El  Xom,  or,  as  the  French  imitate  the 
aspirate,  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  nations  that  speak  Arabic  use  everywhere  the  same  words ;  the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  They  are,  that  of  Yemen,  considered  the  purest ;  that  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ;  the  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering  tribes ;  the  Syrian,  spoken  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  Maronile,  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites ;  the  Druse, 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Majnd,  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian,  spoken  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  the  Moffrebin,  or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  Barbary  states ;  the 
Mosarabic,  or  Maranish,  formeriy  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  but 
long  extinct;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese,  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Proven^aL 

(5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  called  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Abys- 
sinia. All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumite  or  to  the  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheez  and  the 
modem  Gheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  AJkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Dembea. 

SUBSBCT.  2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  &mily ;  con- 
sisting of  the  ancient  and  modem  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Lasian. 
2.  The  Armenian  family ;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation ;  and  the  modem  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  m  the 
government  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikumuk, 
the  Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  The  Mizdjedghi,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circassia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian,  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  whose  tme  name  is  Adije,  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Abassi  or  Absne,  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now 
subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

All  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinanr  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  Uie  only  written  lan- 
guages; those  who  sp^  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SUBSBCT.  3. 

The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in  Bao- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zend^vesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  was  spoken.  The  Zend  mav  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  mins  of  Persepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Ckeyl  Minor, 
"  the  forty  columns "  (I  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemsheed,  "  the  throne  of 
Jemsheed." 

(2.)  The  Parsij  Farsi,  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  businesd  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  nre-worship- 
pers,  called  Guebre  or  Giaour,  infidels ;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixviii.),  **  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
cracifix,''  and  applied  not  only  to  the  IU>man  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

(3.)  The  Modem  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long  domina- 
tion of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  with  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  the  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  veir  great  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  nimily,  not  omy  in  radicals  and 
simple  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.    It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.)  The  Kurde,  or  Koofd,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Loristan.    The  Koords,  retaining  the 
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habits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  oostome,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of  Diar- 
bekir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  Koordish  language  differs  little 
from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar :  it  is  harsh,  and  much  less  polished. 

(5.)  The  language  of  the  Ossetes,  inluibiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Mizdjedghi  on  3ie  east  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Modes.  In  this  language  are  several  words  common  to 
the  Wotieque  and  some  other  idioms  of  the  Arabian  &mily. 

(6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Af^haun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Poo^taneb,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  litera- 
ture is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  a^. 

(7.)  The  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects :  the  Belooch  proper ;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  Belooches  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  veiy  little  known,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters. 

SuBSECT.  4. 

The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches : — 1.  Those  forming 
the  family  of  the  Sanscrit ;  2.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
fiunily.  In  the  first  branch,  a  distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  languages 
no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  per^ct 
or  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and  Indians,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  lUntunij  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  from  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Menu,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
the  Indians;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  al{Miabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  fifly-two  letters.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  for  writing 
several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  callcKd  the  Magada  or 
Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spoken 
in  Magadha,  a  part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  Buddha.  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became  extinct  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
though  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  isles  of  Ceylon, 
Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  Buddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  KawL 

The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  being  composed  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partlv  to  othere  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  altered  by  a  regular 
system  of  permutation.  The  Saraswata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  and  called  Pracrit  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appeare  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the 
Cai|bul,  the  Sindee,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  Gipsy), 
the  Kntch,  the  Malayalam,  the  Maldivian,  the  (Cingalese,  the  Tamul,  the  Carnatura,  the 
Telinga,  the  Orissa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 
Malwahr. 

(2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  as 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  are  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas,  the 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 

SmsBCT.  5. 
The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  branches : — 1.  The 
Tkibetanj  mcluding  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  or  Mooffol 
and  Calmuck  priests ;  the  Uniyas,  and  the  Bhutias.  2.  The  IruUy-Ckinese  branch,  comprismg 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Indo-China  or  India 
Ulterior.  Li  me  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.     Of  the  former 
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oUuBS  ai6  the  Aracan-Knnan,  tbe  Moital,  the  Pegfuan,  the  Laoe-Siameee,  the  CsnlxxlJan; 
and  the  Aasamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  the  Tonqoinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  Loyes, 
and  the  Lactha  Of  the  unwritten  class  axe  the  Eolun,  the  Plaee,  the  Dhanu,  the  Samang, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  Tbe  Chinese  branch,  comprising  the  languages 
spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  mto  the  languages  of 
the  Chinese  family^  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  fiunily  includes, — 
1.  The  Kou  Wen^  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throughout 
a  great  part  of  China.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonous  words.  2.  The  Kouan  Kou,  or  modem 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  by  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire ;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  uido-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Cking- 
Cheu,  or  Chang  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  differs  from 
the  Kouan  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  partictUar  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  the  Miaoe,  the 
Lolos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  oithe  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  the 
Sian^Pi  or  Corean.  it  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans ;  called  by  the  Js^ianese  8%an-Pi, 
It  has  borrowed  many  words  fix>m  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 

SimsBcr.  6. 

The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  fiunilies : — 1.  The  Tungusian ;  2. 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tungusian  ftmily,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modem  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages :  the  Mandshoo,  spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tunguses,  who  are  and  have 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reigniiiff  fiunily  was  placed 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Tungus^  spoken  by  the  Tunguses,  who  live  in  uie  Russian  empire, 
scattered  over  more  than  a  third  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  fiunily  comprises  all  the  idi<»ns  spoken  by  the  Tartars  pn^rly 
so  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mon^lia,  Cal- 
muckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a  fiimily  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongd 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet 

(3.)  The  Turk  family,  including  the  Turkish,  the  YdkouU,  and  the  Tchouwache,  The 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a  great  num&r  of  dialects.  The  OsmanU,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks :  the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  them- 
selves, living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by 
the  pretended  Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.  The  Thtrcomaun,  spoken 
by  the  nomadic  nation  of  Turcomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  mto  a  prodigious  number  of 
Inranches :  the  Caucaso-Danuhian,  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire ;  the  Kirghis  and  the  South 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakoutes,  who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northem  and  most  eastern 
of  all  the  Turk  tribes:  the  Tchouwaches,  called  W  the  Russians  the  ffiotmtatn*  Tartars,  are 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  ICasan  and  Wiatka. 

SUBSECT.  7. 

The  languages  of  tbe  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Samoyede  family,  which 
includes  the  Afferent  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its  northem 
region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Smu  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Klapioth, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impro- 
perly called  OsUaks  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
Its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoyedes  of  the  sooth  from 
those  of  the  north.  3.  The  YouJchagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Aden  Dommi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 4  The  Koryeke  family,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Tcbuktchea  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Tunguses.  5. 
The  Kamtchadale  family  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  by 
the  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Itulmen  or  Itelmen,  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  in  1768, 1784, 1800,  and  1801,  have  eml^aced  Christianity,  and  adopted 
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tbe  Coisack  manner  of  lining.  6.  The  KurUian  fkmily  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
AinoB  or  Kurilians,  the  ahori^es  of  the  Kurilian  archipelago,  the  isle  Taraikai,  and  part 
of  Manddiuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesso  and  the 
Tarakas. 

Sect.  VU. — Divinona  of  Asia, 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

Southern  Asia  compises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia ;  Hindostan ;  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  China.  To  this  division  are 
upended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipel^  which  constitutes  the  empire 
or  Japan. 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided  into 
Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  this  may  be  added  me  Caucasian  territory,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholW  or  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
Russia,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Siberia. 
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Asiatic  Tubkst  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tioDs  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  It  is  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fiurest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
countries  in  the  world  are  more  fiivoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fea^ 
tures.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydla,  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empires 
and  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  uicluded  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
any  <Hie  single  country,  as  cf  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
by  fiinaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  kmg  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  firom 
Europe.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
is  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  the  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  vaiying  with  the 
fintune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  afibrd  a  doubtfiil  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Oul^but  is  circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  powers 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  bIohs  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  len&fth  fiom  east  to  west,  com- 
prehend about  22^  of  longitude,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  fi'om  north  to  south,  11^ 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
-  80  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  than  500,000  square  mUes.  In  particular, 
a  vast  encroaclunent  is  made,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  efiected,  1:^  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect  Its  ranges  of  moun- 
tains are  numerous,  of  fireat  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
of  Andes  and  HimalayuL  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rean  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  MiDor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
sometimes  onlv  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Sjrria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky,  as 
those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofty  heights  of  Lebanon 
or  Ararat 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  to  many  large  and  celebrated  streams;  but 
none  attain  the  character  of  riven  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  from  the  depUis  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
early  course  dash  though  its  murk  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  great 
rivers.    The  Euphrates  takes  a  long  course  westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
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parallel  to  the  Tig^  which  has  proceeded  direct  from  its  orig^  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  enclosing  tiiat  Isige  and  celebrated  plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Greeks,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Baasora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  ailer  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  as 
separating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khnsisfjtn, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  will  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  very  great  river,  yet  not  equal  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  from  the  ancient  fkme 
and  civilization  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.    The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

AU  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  dLstinguish- 
ed  by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  paraUel  to  and  near  the  sea, 
thev  have  not  sufficient  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  InmJc  and  Sakaria,  far  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Meander.    The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 

5 lace  in  history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
ordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  along  the  back  of  Lebanon:  the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  they 
axe  a  chiuucteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  appella- 
tion of  sea.  Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Gralilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da- 
mascus attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
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109.  Suleroaania 
llO.Kbanoky 


I  8arabBt.R. 
J  Sakana 
k  Kisil  Innak,  R. 
1  YeabU  Irmiili.  R. 
m  Sbawmaawg- 

n  Teborah,  R. 

p  Van,.  Lake 
q  Ticna.R. 
r  Euphrates.  R. 
a  Caraaoo.  R. 


r*  These  towns  now  belong  to  Russia,  the  district  containing  them  having  been  coded  to  that  power  in 
1899.— Am.  Ed  ] 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  L  Sect  11.  p.  218. 

SuBSSCT.  2. — Botany. 

This  country,  so  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  being  that  portion  of  our 
globe  where  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  earliest  part  of  Scripture  took  place,  is  com- 
paratively, owing  to  the  jealous  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  but  little  known  as  to  its  in- 
dividual vegetable  productions :  still,  the  labours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a  tolerably 
satisfiu;tory  sketch  of  their  distribution.  As  it  is  from  hence  that  the  arts  and  civilization 
were  carried  to  other  regicms  of  the  earth,  so  are  we  indebted  to  this  country,  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  our  most  precious  European  fruits.  The  Walnut 
and  pMch  are  from  the  last-mentioned  kingdom ;  the  Vine  and  Apricot  from  Armenia ;  the 
^^  Cherry  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia,  with  the 

^^*  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Mulberry ;  our  most  ornamental  garden 

plants,  especiiXly  ^  the  garden*s  queen,  the  Rose,*^  of  which 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  Damask  Rose  (Jig.  597.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  from  Damascus;  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  several 
kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Horsechestnut,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet  Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and 
the  Cucumber. 

The  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi  on  the  east 
and  Palestine  and  Svria  on  the  west,  to  lat  34^,  where  the  soil, 
divided  by  chains  of  mountains,  presents  numerous  rivers  and 
fertile  vallejTs.  The  sands  here  are  less  desert,  and  not  so  bare 
as  those  ci  Arabia.  The  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes  oi 
Damuk  Eom.  AxiuB,  and  their  tributary  streams,  maintain  upon  their  banks  a 

freshness  highly  fiivourable  to  vegetation.    The  Date  winds  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigria     On  the  east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat 
83°  90  and  Kermanshah ;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (lat  24?  400 ;  on  the  west  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  penetrates  Palestine  and  Syria  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Owing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad,  neither  the  Henna  (or  Chen' 
nt^\  Latosonia  inermis  (Jig.  538.),  the  Banana,  nor  several  other 
plants  of  the  warmer  zone,  which  grow  elsewhere  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.    It  is  not  because  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insufficient ;  for  the  heat  is  excessive 
and  unremitted.    It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  5(P  of 
Reaumur  during  the  period,  happily  a  very  short  one,  when  the 
samiel  occasions  desolation  and  death ;  but  in  winter  the  temperar 
ture  falls  sometimes  to — 2.5°,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  Niebuhr  saw 
at  Bagdad,  in  February,  1765,  ice  two  inches  thick.    These  sudden 
colds,  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bearing,  destroy  the 
Henna.    Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  high  medium  temperature, 
which  is  estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  +  23.2°,  presents  only  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zoae. 

From  Bagdad  to  Moussoul  (lat  36°  4280  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
are  fHn^ed  with  Willows  and  Cucumbera    Beyond  this  narrow  iKnd 
fleoiMu  the  soil  is  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand. 

Palestine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores  of 

*  Tbe  nse  of  Henna  ia  of  rery  remote  date ;  its  ancient  name  was  Cyproa.  Among  tbe  mummies  have  been 
found  several  whose  nails  preserved  the  yellow  colour  still  customary  among  the  Orientals;  unless,  as  Ottvier 
suggests,  this  hue  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  action  of  the  bitumen  used  for  embalming  the  body.  The  Arabs 
and  Moors  cultivate  henna  to  the  present  day,  and  use  it  to  dye  their  hair,  and  especially  the  nails  of  tbe  hands 
and  feet;  also  the  back,  the  mane,  and  hoofs  of  their  horses,  and  even  a  part  of  their  legs:  the  women,  especially, 
employ  it  as  an  ornament,  but  abstain  fl-om  it  at  the  death  of  their  husbands  and  parents.  The  leaves  of  henna 
are  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  reduced  to  powdrr,  and  applied  in  the  form  of 
paste  to  tbe  parts  which  they  wish  to  tinge.  It  dries  in  the  course  of  five  or  Eix  hours,  and  imparts  a  durable 
colour.    The  foliage  is  also  used  to  cure  recent  wounils  and  abscesses. 

The  henna,  according  to  Olivier,  is  the  Qypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hacopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  flowers 
have  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of  Chestnut  or  berberry.  By  distillation  an  extract  is  obtained  from 
them,  which  is  used  in  the  baths,  and  with  which  the  people  perfume  themselves  on  a  visit,  or  durinc  religious 
ceremonies,  as  marriage  and  circumcision,  as  well  as  at  tlie  festivals  of  Bairam  and  Oourbanbairam.  it  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  their  odour  that  henna  flowers  were  scattered  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  apartments  of  a  bride, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  Egyptians  keep  them  in  their  rooms.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  henna 
leaves,  which  yields  a  large  revenue  to  Egypt.  Experiments  made  by  MM.  Descourtils  and  Berthollet  go  to  prove 
that  they  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  dyeing  woollen  stuA  of  a  yellow  colour.  For  a  description  of 
this  plant,  see.  flirther  on,  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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the  Mediterranean,  ofier  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  of  the  vegetation 
of  hot  and  temperate  comitries.  There  may  be  seen  together  the  Date,  the  Sugar-cane,  the 
Pftrwn*,  the  Henna,  the  Orange  and  the  Citron,  the  Pistachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Cordia  Myxa,  the  Guilandina  Morinda,  the  Indian  Tamarind,  the  Melia  Azedarach  (com- 
monly called  Pride  of  India),  the  Acacia  nilotica  and  &mesiana,  with  almost  all  the  forest 
trees  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe.  Each  species  fixes  itself,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  on  higher  or  lower  plains,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  or  on  Uieir 
summits. 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  southern  Palestine  finrm  two  chains,  which  run  in  a 
5d9  parallel  line  from  south  to  north.    In  the  low  part  of  the 

mtermediate  valley  lies  the  lake  Asphaltites,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west  bank  of  this  lake 
is  bordered  b^  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  At  their 
foot  Hasselquist  found  the  Solanum  sodonueum  {fig,  539.), 
the  fruit  of  which,  destroyed  internally  by  insects,  pre- 
serves its  colour,  but  contains  only  dust  The  opposite 
shore  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  large  forests. 
Burckhardt  remarked  there  the  Gum  trees  (Acocta  or  Mi- 
mosa)  and  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Apocinese,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Ochejir,  and  which,  accordmg  to  Delile,  is  the 
Asclepias  procera  of  the  Equatorial  Zone. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Jordan,  lies  a  hilly  country,  more  than  120  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  fiill  of  delightful  scenery  and 
uncommonly  rich  vegetation.  The  hills  produce  abundant- 
hr  the  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Wild  Olive,  &c.  The  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into 
Jordan,  flow  under  the  shade  of  Plane  trees.  Almonds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.  The  valley 
of  Damascus  and  the  shores  of  the  Orontes  are  not  less  fertile. 

In  the  absence  of  meteorological  observations,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
assure  us  that  its  temperature  can  be  little  different  from  that  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  northern  dtstricts,  with  Caramania  and  Anatolia.  The  annual  variations  in  the  tempera^ 
tore  are  increased  by  the  influence  of  a  more  northerly  latitude,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
peculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo,  lat  36^  11'.  The 
Date  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Orange  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
der are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  state.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and  the  Oleander  from  grow- 
ing wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  flourish  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  ktxia, 
Itd^,  and  Provence :  and  the  former  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  especially  in 
July  and  August ;  the  thermometer  varying  from  25^  to  28°  Reaumur.  FVom  Uie  ena  of 
Bfay  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  the  dr3mess  of  the  atmo- 
8]^ere,  bums  up  all  verdure ;  but  these  great  heats  are  incapable  of  compensating  for  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  forty  days*  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  freezes  alternately.  During 
Alexander  RusselPs  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
severe  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  to  suppose  that  local  causes  may  aifect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ;  since  at  Smyr- 
na, 2°  fiirther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasselquist  even  remarked  some  old 
stems  of  Date  trees  which  had  survived  the  winter:  but  he  could  not  find  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatori^  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  the  coasts,  frx»n  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
nope:  it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  m  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  25P  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
Taurus.  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  to  S)°,  35°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  the  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
firee  from  snow  at  Erzeroum  (lat  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  &lls 
in  June :  the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occasion  this.  A  few  clumps  of 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forests ;  but  since 
agriculture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distance, 
almost  appears  sterile. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
fbrests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  The  Pine,  Fir,  and  Juniper  Occupy  the  most  elevated 
spots :  the  Larix  Cedrus,  of  which  M.  de  la  Billardiere  fixed  the  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
it  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks ;  no  country 
of  the  Old  World  produces  so  many :  the  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen  kind.    The 
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Beech  prevafls  in  Caramania,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontua,  and  Colchla,  where  many  of 
our  fhiit  trees,  as  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  the  Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Almond,  the  Medlar, 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  Service  tree,  the  Chestnut,  the  Walnut  tree,  and  the 

Sand  the  Vine,  ^w  wild  in  the  heart  of  the  forests.  It  is  doubtless  fixMn  this  fiivonred 
that  most  of  these  valuable  trees  have  been  derived  that  now  adorn  Grreece,  Italy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbutus  Unedo,  (or  Stiaw- 
berry  tree).  Terebinth,  Lentisk,  Pistachio  trees,  Laurels,  Pomegranates,  d&c. 

We  should  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Oriental  ves^etation,  if  we  did  not  enumerate 
the  following  species  which  compose  the  greater  part  iji  the  forests.  The  names  that  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  such  as  have  not  been  hitherto  found  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

Pinus  halepensis,  sylvestris,  and  Toumefbrtii* ;  Abies  orientalis*  and  taxiiblia,  Larix  Ce- 
drua*;  Juniperus  drupacea,  fcetidissima''',  and  phoBnicea;  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Taxus 
baccata,  Betula  alba  and  pontica*;Quercus  Robur,  Ilex,  coccifera,  pseudo-coccifera,  rigida, 
infectoria*,  Libani*,  Haliphleos^,  Toumefbrtii*,  .^gilops,  and  .£bcu1us;  Fagus  sylvatica, 
Castanea  vesca,  Ostirya  vul^^aris,  Carpinus  Betulus  and  oriental  is;  Populus  al&,  nigra,  tre- 
mula,  and  euphratica'*' ;  Salix  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilis,  &c. ;  Platanus  orientalis, 
acerifolia'*',  and  crinita;  Liquidambar  imberbe*,  Celtis  austndis  and  Toumefortii*,  Ulmus 
campestris  and  efiusa,  OsyriB  alba,  Eleeaffnus  an^stifolia ;  Vitex  Affnus,  Fontanesia  phylli- 
reoides* ;  Fraxinus  Omus,  excelsior,  and  rotundifblia.  Arbutus  Unedo  and  Andrachne,  Dios- 
pyros  Lotos,  Styrax  officinale ;  Tamarix  orientalis,  Africana,  Grermanica,  and  Gallica;  Sam- 
bucus  nigra,  Comus  mascula ;  Pyrus  Sorbus,  Aucuparia,  eleagnifolia,  terminalis,  salicifolia. 
Aria,  &c. ;  Cratiegus  trilobata,  Azarollus,  tanacetifolia,  &c. ;  Prunus  avium.  Census  Padus, 
dec. ;  Amygdalus  incana  and  orientalis*,  Mespilus  germanica ;  Mimosa  afrestis,  Stephaniana, 
and  Julilnrusin*,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Ceratonia  SUiqua,  Paliurus  austnuis,  Zizjrphus  vulga- 
ris. Hex  aquifolium,  Juglana  regia*,  Acer  monspessulanum  and  heterophyllum,  &c. 

The  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomemnate,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Oleander,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Fig,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontus,  Mingrelia,  and  Col- 
chis, and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat  44^  to  45^  Reau.  In  these  parallels, 
the  lowest  temperature  scarcely  reaches — 6^ ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  which 
protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  so  severe,  that  one  might  believe 
It  was  4?  or  5^  nearer  the  pole. 

As  the  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  the  dominioiis  of  Turkey,  we  can- 
not close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticixig  more  particularly  some 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated :  "  a  land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  Vines  and  Fig 
tiees  and  Pomegranates,  a  land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey  ;*'  and  in  innumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

The  size  of  the  Grapes,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii  23.,  of  which  ^  one  cluster  was  borne 
by  two  men,  upon  a  stafi^"  might  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  fruit  was  that  of  some 
other  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Stephen  Schultz  relates,  that  at  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  he  took  his  supper 
under  a  leuee  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  its  height 
was  about  thirty  feet ;  and,  including  its  wide-spreading  branches,  which  required  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  formed  a  tent  of  above  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  length.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
produced  by  this  aqd  similarly  large  vines  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  the  indi- 
vidual berries  are  like  small  plums.  When  such  a  cluster  is  cut,  the  inhabitants  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several  sitting 
around  it,  thev  pull  off  and  eat  the  fruit  Christopher  von  Neitzschutz  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  mountains  of  Judea  which  measured  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  finger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  ue  Vine,  as  it  is  known  in  other  countries, 
can  vie  with  the  grapes  of^  Judea  and  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  &r  without  destroying  the  fruit ;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  the  weight, 
80  that  the  beauty  of  the  grapes  might  be  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelitea 

With  the  grapes  of  the  true  vine  must  not  be  confounded  the  vines  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah : — ^  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gromorrah :  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter:'*  and  again,  **  Wherefore,  when  I  look^  that 
my  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  for3i  wild  grapes  1'*  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  NightshzSe,  which  bears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solanum  Sodomteum ; 
and  according  to  Hasselquist  produces  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  difierent  properties  from  the  vine,  have  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  full  of  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  fig  tree  (Ficus  Carted)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  gardens  only,  but  growing 
IB  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  up<Hi  a 
stafi;  and  brought  by  the  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  were  **  Figs  and  Pomegranates.'*    So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the  country 
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(and  their  native  place  has  lon^  been  a  matter  of  dispute),  we  know  that  these  fruits  existed 
there  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.    Josephus  tells  us  that  they  have  figs  for  ten 
months  in  the  jenx ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  or  three  crops  are  gathered  annually.    ^  For, 
lo,  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,"' 
preparatoiy  to  the  first  crop,  which  sets  about  the  spring  equinox,  and  ripens  about  June : 
these  are  reckoned  great  delicacies,  and  are  of  short  duration,  as  expressed  in  Isaiah,  "  The 
glory  of  Ephraim  s^lU  &de  like  the  early  fruit"  (figs?).    Jeremiah  saw  in  a  vision  *'a  bas- 
ket of  figs  that  were  very  good,  like  early  figs."    The  summer  figs  set  in  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  themselves  in  perfection  in  August.    The  third 
crop  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.    In  mild  winters,  fruit 
may  be  found  on  the  trees  even  so  late  as  January.     Figs  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried. 
To  render  the  firuit  more  certain  of  ripening,  the  process  of  caprification  has  been  employed; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  consider  the  true  nature  of  the  fig. 
What  we  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  a  fig  is  no  firuit  at  all,  any  more  than  the  substance 
which  is  eaten  of  the  common  artichoke.    Both  of  them  are  receptacles,  or  a  fleshy  base, 
upon  which  a  number  of  florets  are  inserted.    In  the  artichoke,  the  receptacle  is  plane,  or 
nearly  flat ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  florets  that  are  placed  upon  the  receptacle  are  visible 
without  dissection.    Now,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  fig,  that  part  which  so  much  resembles  a  pear,  is 
also  a  receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  manner :  and 
on  the  sui^bce  of  that  hollowed  part  are  innumerable  florets,  male  or  female,  or  sometimes 
both,  within  this  common  receptacle.    And  the  whole  is  so  closed  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
eanly  be  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  receptacle  containing  only  female  flowers,  the 
male  dust  could  hardly  find  access  to  them ;  and  if  there  be  mixed  flowers,  a  more  firee 
passage  for  the  air  must  be  requisite.    Even  in  France,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of 
a  fig  is  improved  by  making  perforations  in  the  top  of  it    The  Eastern  nations  do  more 
than  this.     Caprification  is  by  them  performed  by  gomg  to  the  woods,  and  thence  collecting 
firom  the  wild  he  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a  species  of  Cynips,  and  bring- 
ing it  home  to  their  cultivated  figs.     These  mmute  creatures  fidl  to  work  directly,  piercing 
the  fiuits,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  them ;  and  fluttering  firom  one  to  another, 
with  their  limbs  and  wings  all  charg^  with  pollen,  ihey  by  this  means  convey  fertility  to 
the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 
The  sycamore  tree  ijig,  540.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.    It  is  a  species 
of  fig  iFHcus  Sycamoru8\  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Wild  Fiff 
tree;  although  it  is  the  true  sycamore,  its  name  beinsf  derived 
fitwa  iycos,  a  fig-tree,  and  morosy  a  mulberry.   The  prophet  Amos 
says,  "  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdsinan,  and  a  gatherer  (^sycamore  firuit"    From  this  and  fix)m 
other  passages  in  Scripture,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  tree  was 
of  very  great  importance  among  the  Jews ;  although  its  fiiiit  is 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  fig,  for  it  has  a  disEigreeable 
bitterness;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  to  be 
intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.   This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri- 
fication.   Theophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature, 
it  should  be  pulled  some  days  before  it  is  eaten.    AbdoUatif  says, 
that,  previous  to  gathering  the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with 
a  punch  and  pricks  ail  the  fruits  with  it,  one  after  another :  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  fVom 
this  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.    This  is  indeed  the  only  one  (besides  the  Ficus  Carted)  of 
all  the  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  finit  is  eatable,  and  a  vast  quantity  is  consumed  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  the  Levant    It  forms  a  large  tree,  said  to  be  among  the 
loftiest  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  angular  leaves,  whose  wood  is  of  considerable  ^ue, 
and  alleged  to  be  iiMlestructible ;  of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  fact  of  the  ESgyptian  mum- 
my-cases being  made  of  this  wood.    And  so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that, 
in  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  ^  made  cedars  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  for  abundance:"    so  plentiful, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseers  over  them,  and  over  the  olive  trees  that  were 
in  the  low  plains  he  set  Baal-hanan  the  Gkiderite."    Yet  they  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  firoets.    The  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  then:  future  prosperity,  are  thus  typified  by 
Isaiah : — ^  The  bricks  are  fidlen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  sycamores 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  (JPunica  (Sranatum)  is  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  particularlv  in 
all  the  ^dens  of  Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  ui  abundance  in  August,  and  is  then  laid  up 
for  a  wmter  stock.  There  are  tlu^e  sorts ;  a  sour  kind,  a  moderately  sweet  kind,  and  a  very 
sweet  kind.  The  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  the  unripe 
grapes.    The  others  are  eaten  at  table,  afitcr  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  strewed 
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with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pomegranates,  on 
account  of  their  round  and  graceful  figure,  formed  a  firequent  ornament  in  the  chapiters  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple : — '*  And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  pomegranateM 
also  above,  over  against  the  network ;  and  the  pomegranates  were  200,  in  rows  round  about.^ 
They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  hem  of  the  high  priest^s  ephod.  A  wine  is  sometimes 
extracted  from  these  fruits,  ana  probably  was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  word  "  Gath-Rimmon,"  signifying  "  the  press  of  pomegranates."  The  seeds,  according 
to  Russell,  constitute  an  important  culinary  article,  being  t^ed  for  conserves  and  syrups.  This 
fruit  was  much  prized  by  the  Israelitish  people,  as  appears  not  only  by  its  description  among 
the  products  of  Uie  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  the  tribes  when  the^  came 
into  the  desert  of  Zin.  "  Wherefore,"  said  they,  '*  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  of*^  Egypt 
into  this  vile  place  1  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  Pomegranate  fixMn  the  stunted  specimens  cultivated  in  cold  climates ; 
in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  several  towns  and  places  have  derived  the  name 
of"  Rimmon^^  from  the  abundance  or  excellence  of  this  production.  *^  Saul  dwelt  at  Gibeah, 
under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  was  in  Migron."  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing,  and 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 
The  *'  Au«il»,"  in  Scripture,  which  *'  the  swine  did  eat,"  in  the  aflfecting  and  beautiful 

parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Gredi  xcporca,  are 
^^  generally,  and  with  much  propriety,  considered  to  be 

Uiose  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carob  tree,  or  Locust  tree  (Jig. 
541.)  {Ceratonia  SiUqua) ;  sometimes  called  St  John's 
Bread,  from  an  idea  that  its  fruit  was  the  Locusts  eaten 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ;  but  as  Locusts  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its 
Frail  of  the  Carob  Tree.  literal  sense.     The  Carob  forms  a  middle  sized  tree, 

not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eng- 
land :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  femily  Leguminoste,  having  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  husks  are  still  com- 
monly employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits.  Mixed  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  crapes,  and  other  firuit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  is  with 
them  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  been 
thrown  away :  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquires  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.     The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  for  tanning  skins. 

The  Palm  tree  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  o^  is  the  Date  Palm  {Phomix  dactyliferd), 
and  its  fructification  requires  the  assistance  of  art  Theophiastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  E^ist,  and  in  Barbary,  as  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefully  collect  the  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over 
them ;  and  then  fasten  some  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  ones.  By 
this  process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  several  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one 
after  another,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  his  Flora  ofEgypt^  bore 
no  firuit  in  the  year  1800,  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  ^^ch  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labours  i£  the  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plaina  Thus  the  pollen  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  wmd, 
instead  of  being  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a  single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates :  but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  though  at  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  firuit  was  so  small  and  sour 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The  poet  Pontanus  has  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms,  of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at  Brindisi ;  that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  intervaJ,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otranto  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit  The  winds  performed  the  task  of  convening  the  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  tree 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  sunilar  instances  are  recorded.  Four  or  five 
months  alter  Uie  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  their  bunches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  number  of  these  clusters  varies  considerably.  There  are 
generally  three  or  four  on  each  tree,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Each  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  full  size,  it  is 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  shaken  and  bruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dates  must  be 
gathered  some  days  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  ferment 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dates  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so 
parched,  gives  a  veiy  inadequate  idea  of  the  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour  that  is  found  in  the 
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ripe  and  freshly  gathered  dates.  They  also  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  jH-essing  the  fruits 
very  bard,  and  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  are  generally 
carried  by  the  caravan&  Jericho  was  called  the  city  ci  Palms,  frtMn  the  number  of  Date 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  Palestine  on  the  Roman  coins,  "  where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  the 
inscription  ^Judtea  CaptaJ**  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the  uses  of  this  celebrated 
and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well-known  publications ;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  flourishmg  and  happy  state  of  ^  the 
righteous,"  who  "  shall  flourish  as  a  palm  tree ;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (for  palms 
have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is  oflen  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  enter^  Jerusalem,  the  people  **  took  branches 
of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  At  the  foast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews,  as 
is  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  employ  **  goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths;  and  Uf  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  dried  ones,  when  living  remote  from  the  countries  where  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  the  south  of  France,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  pre- 
sents from  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  a  troiHcal  spot,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Date  trees 
which,  surround  it  These  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  foet  high ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripened 
sufficiently  for  eating ;  and  it  is  for  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
They  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September  for 
the  Jewish  Passover.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bordif  hiera  are  sent  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  ajid  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price ;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  iji  600,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  emplc^ed  in  this  trade. 

The  Olive  {Olea)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  considered 
eminently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  this  tree,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the 
Israelites  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  the  work- 
men that  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  other  provisions,  20,000  baths  of  oil  But  the  oil  here 
spoken  of,  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  expressed  from  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultz  found 
near  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olive  trees,  whose  fruit 
was  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  they  used  not  fof  food,  but  as  medicine. 
The  Cedar  (Jig.  642.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of 
542  the  Holy  Laud ;  it  is  a  fir  of  the  grouD  of  Larches,  and  hence 

called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedrus,  and  by  others  Larix  Cedms. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu- 
lar it  differs  fixMn  the  other  larches.  It  is  a  native  of  several 
places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
cedars.  The  temple  oi  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  this  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  a 
quantity  ci  this  tree  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  at 
Tjrre;  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of  **  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedars  of  God  ("  gmdly  cedars,"  in  our  translation).  Po- 
cocke  measured  a  stem  that  was  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
^^  lomon,  they  are  now  greatly  reduced,  and  conmied  to  the  steep 

^^'  declivity  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  St  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grove  consists,  at  SCk)  or  000  large  and  small. 
Among  them  were  nine  principal  cedars,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feet  fixvn  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet;  so  that  it  is  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked 
that  there  are  probably  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  there  are  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  (Juniperug  virgimana\  called  the  red  cedar. 

The  Terebinth  tree  (Jig,  543.)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture :  this  is  the  PistachiaTere- 
btnthus  of  linnieus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebin- 
Ihus  judaica;  and  Rosenmiiller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  natural  history  c^  Scripture,  informs  us  that  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Bible 
rendered  oak,  are  particularly  ap;died  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  images 
that  his  family  brought  firam  Mesopotamia  nnder  a  Terebinth  tree.  An  angel  appeared  to 
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Gideon  under  a  Terebinth  tree.  It  was  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped 
with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them  were  he  and  his  sons  buried.  AbsalcHn  hung  upon  a 
Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  (ch.  L  v.  90.),  that  they  shall  be  as  a 
Terebinth  tree  whose  leaves  &11  off;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies.  On 
account  of  the  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate  the 
prosperous  and  enduring  state  iji  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again  restored.  One  of 
them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  to  Joeephus,  was  shown  near 
Hebrcm  at  the  time  of  St  Jerome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  stood  an  old  tieet  under  which  tradition  relates  that  the 


Terabinth.  PlaneTw^ 

Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  she  went  finom  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the 
Temi^e;  and  this  was  equally  venerated  by  the  Mahometans  as  by  the  Christians:  but  in 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  Sje.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard, 
and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so  frequent  i^  Judea, 
are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

Gladly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  th&  Holy  Land,  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  be  brief.  The  Plane  tree  (Platantu  orientalis)  (Jig,  544)  is  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar,  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs.  The  thorns 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  crowned  were  the  spiny  branches  of  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi  (Jig,  545.),  a  firequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  plants  producing 
odoriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecca,  is  the  most 
cpilebrated,  are  the  Amyris  gileadensis  {Jig.  546.)  and  A.  Opobalsamum  of  Linnieus ;  but 

547 
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these  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  wliatever  they  may  have  been  of 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.  Strabo,  indeed,  mentions  a  balsam 
garden  at  Jericho ;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  traded  in  wheat,  oil,  and  balsam 
(or  resin,  as  the  margin  has  it) ;  but  whether  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great  doubt 
Gum  ladanum  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Ladaniferus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  spices  which  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  brought  from  Gilead  to 
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Egypt.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  well-koown  plant  in  gardens.  The  gum  or  resin  is  found  od 
the  branches,  and  being  soft  and  clammy  early  in  the  morning,  the  goats  are  driven  in  among 
the  plants,  and  it  adheres  to  their  beards.  Myrrh  and  frankincense  are  the  products  of  Ara- 
bian plants.  Galbanum  {fig,  547.),  an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  was  pro- 
cured fVom  the  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Syria.  What  particular  Rose,  '*  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,"  and  the  ^Rose  plant  in  Jericho,*'  is, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  plant, 
.Tulf^arly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Rose  of 
Jencho,  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Anas- 
tatica  hierochnntica  {fig,  548.).  After  flowering, 
and  when  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  this  plant 
dries  up,  its  leaves  &11,  the  branches,  which  are 
ricfid  and  thorny,  shrink  tc^ther,  and  ibrm  a  kind 

AnMtaiiea  HMraelmntieft  of  rOUUd   tufl,  aboUt  the  SIZO  of  a  mau's  fist       lu 

ntitatiea  HMiooiraiiuea.  ^j^ j^  ^^^  ^j^^  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds, 

which  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  fkr  as  the  sea  shore,  aiM  is  brought 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Rose  df  Jericho  or  h^grometric  Jerosa.  The  most 
ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  this  plant,  at  a  pen<^  when  superstition  greedily 
received  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fiict,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and 
extends  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and 
renmes  its  htmet  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat 

To  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Malte-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  i£  its 
most  useful  productions : — '^  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twen^  leagues,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are  several 
objects  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar  to  different  localities.  Palestine,  finr  example,  abounds 
in  Sesamum,  which  afbrds  oil,  and  in  Dhoura,  simQar  to  that  of  Egypt  Maize  thrives  in 
the  light  soil  of  Baalbec,  and  Rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoul^. 
Within  these  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the  ^fardens  of 
Saide  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  infericnr  to  those  of  the  Delta.  Indigo  grows,  without  cul- 
ture, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  (juality.  The 
hiUs  of  Latakia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damietta 
and  Caira  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountain&  The  White  Mulberry 
fbrms  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  firom  it :  and  the 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  Jaffii  boasts  of  its  Lemons  and  Water-melons ;  Graza  possesses  both  the 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pome^n^anates  of  Al^^iers.  Tripoli  has  Oranges  which  may  vie  with 
those  of  Malta ;  Beirout  has  Figs  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is 
unequalled  for  Pistachio  nuts;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  &cility  on  her  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Arabian  Coffee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine.*^  (Vol  iL  p.  190.) 

SuBSBcr.  8, — Zoology, 

The  native  locAogj  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  AfHca  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  over-ran  Armenia ;  but  this  formidable 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to  Afiica  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  fiict  of  the  A^can  Lion  {Leo  africanus  Sw.)  beinff  a  distinct  spe- 
cies firom  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore  named  Leo 
atuiHcus,  Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  breeds  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angora  Goats  are  very  beautiful :  the  hair,  mostly 
white,  is  long  and  soft,  and  much  esteemed  for  fabricating 
shawls  and  c^er  dresses :  it  has  long  buflf-coloured  ears,  and 
the  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Sheep  {fig,  549.)  are  also  peculiar.  There 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned,  called  Coquo  Muana, 
Coquo,  and  2iOmba,  in  all  which  the  horns  are  small.  The 
Coquo  has  the  finest  wool,  that  of  the  others  being  more  hairy. 
They  all  have  very  long  tails,  but  the  ears  are  horizontal. 
The  cats  are  much  larger  than  ours,  with  bear&  like  the  lynx,  and,  although  seldom  seen 
in  this  country,  are  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris. 
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SioT.  m. — Historical  Oeograpky. 

To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
be  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinc^le  by 
the  Turks,  m  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  which  decided 
the  fate  of  mankind.  These  revolutions,  indeed,  are  ao  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  the  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  are  the 
numerous  little  states  in  Canaan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  thoee  which  continued  as  their 
neighbours.  At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
and  for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phoenicia,  with  its  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  small  states, — ^lonia,  .£olis,  Lydia,  Caiia,  and 
many  others.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
contmued  by  Babylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  the  conquering  arms  of  Cyrus,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state ; 
reaching  over  all  western  Asia,  including  figypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fktal  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Macedon,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebl^  power ;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  established  firom  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.  When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucide  was  formed,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of'^  Asia  Minor.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion of  wars  and  contests  which  ensued  among  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies, — ^Pergar 
mus,  Pontua,  Armenia ;  each  of  which  might  have  even  aimed  at  genera]  monarchy,  had 
not  a  mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.  To  Rome  all  the  nations  that  had  ruled  Asia  were 
destmed  to  bow ;  yet  none  maintained  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  glory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  some  others  of  these  ku^  newly  risen  to  greatness.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces ;  but  whenever 
her  legions  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  fljring  clouds  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  then:  career 
was  closed  with  signal  disaster.  Western  .^^ia,  under  the  Roman  government,  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect,  moral  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.  The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  soon  ruled,  with 
absolute  sway,  Syria  and  Ass3rria.  Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  who,  under  the  appeUation  of  Turks  or  Toorks,  poured 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  eaually  fought  under  the  law  and  standard 
of  Mahomet.  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  reduced 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of  humanity.  These  suc- 
cessive irruptions  continually  hemmed  in  more  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and,  even  after 
the  Turkish  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  the  Ottoman  dynastjr  with 
increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  however,  the  pro^rress  of  Moslem  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  that  series  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.  The  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled :  Jerusalem  was  rescued, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a  century.  At  len^  all  the  Chris- 
tian powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladm,  and  afterwards 
of  Mahomet  and  Selim.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  of  Asia  of 
which  we  are  treatmg  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire :  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it  is  founded.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  renidered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philoeq>hic 
observer,  has  painted  its  down&ll  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  term&  **  Everywhere,** 
says  he,  **  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  miseiy,  robbery  and  devastation.  I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I  discpvered  antique 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses;  pillars,  aqueducts, and  tombs : 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  profound  and 
serious  thought  I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  fiimous  nations  existed  in 
these  countries ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Chaldean 
on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  fix)m  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
numbered  the  kinfjdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  warlike 
states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.  This  Sjrria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundrod  powerful  cities ;  its  fields  were  covered 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  firequented  roads, 
crowded  habitations.  What,  alas !  is  become  of  these  ages  of  abundance  and  of  lifo  1  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  mani  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem  1 
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Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  docks  of  And,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  that  multitude 
of  sailors,  ci  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  soldiers  1  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
thoee  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  livincf  beings,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Alas !  I  have  surveyed  this  ravaged  knd.  I  have  visited. the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  f&t  of  the  pas- 
senger leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  are  crumbled  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
the  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  only  a  desolate  pkice  of  tombs.**  Although  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  its 
features,  its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the  region  now  before  us. 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European 
Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the 
power  of  the  original  despot  flrom  whom  they  derive  their  appointment  Their  distance, 
mdeed,  affords  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  imd  of  merely 
transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
fi^midable  rebellions ;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eastern 
districts  with  little  or  no  centred  flrom  the  Porte.  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off*  the  yoke.  The  independence  of  the  former  dates 
from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djezzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  fierce  nor  revenue  firom  an  appanage  which  includes  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Jodea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Solyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigoinc^  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own,  ■ 
who,  however,  efi^ted  the  expulsion  of^  his  rival  only  by  cdilecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
raoontaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  possession,  a  game  begins  between  uie  Porte  and  the  new  pacha;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  terminate  the  refiractory 
vassal's  lifo  by  the  bowstring ;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  aikL  by  throwing  his  weight  in  the  scale  of 
a  rival  candidate,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  eiid.  The  Pacha  of  ^gypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  c<xidition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  nUes  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ;  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 
predatory  inhabitants  iji  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
libertv  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volney,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
one  place  against  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext ;  in  another,  they  hire 
fldse  witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ;  they  foment  eveiywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourayze  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  affimd  a  pretext  for  avanies.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  cdlects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  countn^.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
roatches  to  itself  me  spoil  fix>m  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  sheds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
a  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sbgt.  y. — Productive  Industry. 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  iji  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  fixim  the  earliest  ages,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
mannnctures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  firom  the  great 
empires  c^the  East  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not,  affi>Td  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertOi^  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  oflen  abuse 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however,  is 
produced  t&  fine  goafs  hair  or  Mohair  iji  Angora,  which  is  scHight  in  Europe  as  a  materia] 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufiictures  (^Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  orduiary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  inter- 
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nal  coiisumption  only.  Y^  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  are  staples  of  the  Levant;  and 
the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Finer  specimens,  however,  of  all 
these  commodities  seem  to  be  afforded  from  the  cities  of  Barbary.  The  manufiicture  of 
Damascus  blades,  so  famed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  fixMn  the  period  when  Timour  carried 
to  Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a  great  &bric  of  copper  ves- 
sels. The  women  among  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carpets ;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  conmiand  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  continents,  and  its  contiguity 
to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tastes  and  pr«luctions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  osier's 
deficiencies,  are  advantages  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  fiivoured  seat 
of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world ; 
and  thev  continued  for  a  lengthene<r  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of  revolu- 
tion and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  commerce  and  magnifi- 
cence. These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeared.  Only  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  survive ;  the  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  by 
which  at  one  time  it  received  even  the  muslms  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  the  discovery, 
however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  almost 
wholly  a  different  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  centuiy 
rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both  dangerous  ami  unprofitable.  Through  these 
causes  Aleppo,  once  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  has  suffered  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  the  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  has  suffered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goat^s  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and  gums,  in 
exchan^  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a  very  fiill  account  of  the 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  M'CuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary^  under  the  h^  Smyrna.) 

Sect.  VI.— CtrtZ  and  Social  State. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  &r  as  respects  the  ruling 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  is 
produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  how- 
ever, exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  the 
prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  independent  and 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  bv  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans,  either  because  they  are  really  descended 
from  the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a  similar  situa^ 
tion,  producing  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  the  two  to  be  confounded.  Thev  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  them 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar ;  and  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  agamst  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeying  the  call,  and  form  the  main  military  strengSi  of  Turkey.  Thoy  serve  a  short 
campaign  without  pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  fiill  license  of  plunder.  Though 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bagdad  have  attracted  great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  the  vast 
deserts  by  which  these  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  those  who  make  inroads  fyr  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  permission,  into  these  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or 
the  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  established 
manners,  and  have  a  more  gay  and  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  for^t  those  long  genealogies,  that  respect 
for  the  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  pride  of  the  Arab  ui  his 
native  desert 

The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  vi^mdering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for  pasturage, 
are  made,  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence ;  they  fight  on 
foot  with  the  musket ;  they  have,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  some 
form  of  republican  government  Among  these  mountain  tribes,  the  chief  are  the  Maionites 
and  the  Druses. 
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The  Maronites  were  ori^pnally  the  proeelytes  of  Maroo,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  but 
bein^  stigmatised  as  heretics,  they,  in  the  seventh  century,  sought  refiige,  under  a_distin- 


Siished  leader  called  John  the  Maronite,  in  the  hilly  country  of  Keerouan,  behind  Tripoli 
ere,  when  the  Saracens  over-ran  Syria,  carrying  on  a  war  oi  fierce  persecution  against  the 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  the  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  the  firee  exercise  of  that  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  Mahometans  were  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources 
on  a  territory  so  difficult  and  so  poor.  By  degrees  they  not  only  fireed  themselves  fixMn  sub- 
jectioo  of  every  kind,  but,  availing  themselves  of  fiivourable  occasions,  made  inroads  into  the 
surrounding  territories,  and  carri^  their  arms  even  as  &r  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu- 
rath  in.,  a  fierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  braved.  In 
1568,  he  collected  a  large  force,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  ever  smce  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  other  respect, 
thej  endure  scarcely  any  control  The  Catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouan 
as  m  Italy.  Of  the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  firom  strict  orthodoxy, 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
who  resides  at  the  monastery  of  Kanobin.  Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  but 
as  the  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  neceasary  handi- 
craft trades,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  useless  members  of  society.  The  numerous  priests 
are  supported  sc^ely  by  the  bounty  of  their  flocks,  which  thev  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  the 
cultivation  of  land,  or  the  pn»ecution  of  a  trade ;  even  the  bishops  do  not  usually  enjoy  a 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year.  For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  are  compensated 
by  the  great  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  hands  whenever  they  meet 
them.  The  Maronites,  in  general,  live  m  a  happy  simplicity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
houses,  among  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  oi  rank.  Those, 
indeed,  whom  they  call  sheiks,  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a  few  advantasfes  of 
dress  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  fingal  manner ;  while  very  few  are  in  want  of  the  ab- 
solute necessaries  of  life.  They  have  scarcely  any  form  of  government;  the  villages  form- 
ing so  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peacefiil  habits  firom  those  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  however,  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted, they  unfortunately  assert  and  exercise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vengeance.  The 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  85,000  men, 
on  which  Volney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000 :  we  should  rather  suppose  it 
150,000. 

The  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  northern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  LebancHi,  are  a 
people  oi  much  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  reli^bn  they  have  is  of  the  Mahometan  specie& 
The  notions  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  me  crusaders,  and  their  name  firom  the  Count 
de  Dreuse,  are  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  In  this  career,  he  cut  off  at  once  all  its  peculiarities;  the  prohibiticm  against 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  observance  of  fiisting,  and  the 
recittu  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  he  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duty,  permitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  that  which  he  had  overthrown,  by  setting  nimself  fcurth  as  an  incarnation  of  the  DeiVf. 
He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he  trainpled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  throughout  Syria.  They  were 
proecribed,  however,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  of  the  Mahometan 
world ;  and  their  adherents,  like  the  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  other  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved  extremely  formidable, 
tiU  Amurath  ELL,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the  Maronites,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  He  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  instead  of  living  in  a  species  of  anarchy  under  their  sheiks,  they  should  choose, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Porte,  a  prince  or  emir,  who  should  be  responsible  for  their 
peaceable  deportment,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  arrangement,  however, 
had  a  result  opposite  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  an  union  before  un- 
known ;  the  c(Hise^uence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin, 
founded  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Druses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  he  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Haviiu^  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  habits,  unsuited  to  Oriental  ideas,  which  weakened  his  influence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  aiid  death.  The  Druses,  however,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  family, 
till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  firom  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vi^ur  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  m  the  possession  of  a  few 
great  sheiks,  whose  fiu;tions  often  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
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spirit  of  Ifiierty  and  activity.  All  the  great  aflSura  of  the  nation  most  be  decided  in  an 
assembly  of  theee  shelkB,  at  which  even  peasants  are  aUowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give 
their  voice ;  so  that  this  government  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  somewhat  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  British  omstitution ;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  the  latter  against  anarchv.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  soon  as  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  " To  war!  to  war !"  at  which  signal  15,000  Druses  speedfly  muster.  They 
have  no  bayonets,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasants 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs ;  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  con- 
tempt of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemv  face  to  fiice  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  their  aim.  Thus,  when  met  oa  their  mountain  ground,  they  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  to  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  as  their  enemies  allege,  they 
show  a  singular  absence  ^  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  z^  which  pervades  the  Orientid 
world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  Christian- 
ity with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confined 
to  an  initiated  class,  called  okkals,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  amonff  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  after  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Hakim  is  still  regarded  with  the  same  boundless  vene- 
ration, and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fully  admitted.  In  practice  they  adhere 
to  his  rejection  of  curcumcision,  ftsting,  tmd  ail  the  characteristic  Moslem  observances ;  they 
even  admit  his  permission  of  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life ;  the  same  boundless  hos- 
pitalitv,  the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arabs.  A  general  levy  of  the  nation  produces 
40,000  fighting  men,  fix>m  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000 ; 
a  number  which,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  efiects  of  liberty,  even  in  this 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  has  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a  part  of  its  most 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  race  of  the  most  bigoted  Ma^ 
hometans,  but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  Ali,  which  prevails  also  throughout  Persia.  They  are 
therefore  designated  by  the  Turks  as  shiites,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  bv  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This  deadly  schism,  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  Uie  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  hated  by  all 
their  neighbours.  Christian  and  Mahometan,  lliey  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  which 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  sects,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At  holy  seasons 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  away  their  sins  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  heretic.  They 
fight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  that,  though  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconquered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  flight 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  Ansarians  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towards 
Antioch.  They  live  in  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government ;  but  they  are 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  Latins  or 
Franks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  in  the  Holy 
Land;  but,  as  their  character  is  essentially  E^pean,  and  only  modified  by  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distmguished  when  we  come  to  treat  (^Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  ci  the  eastern  fhmtier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  peculi- 
arities. The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  comer  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  oSected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  the  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one,  compounded  of  divine 
and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  been  formed,  not  so  much  by  a 
dogma  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political 
exclusion.  Their  course  of  life  much  resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often 
found  in  conjunction.  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appears 
scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.  This 
people,  in  fact,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufactures,  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 
Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Julfa,  a  large  suburb,  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
Armenians.  They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe ; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  England.  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  fimiilies.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  indefatigable  efibrts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  efiectmg  a  species  of  schism, 
by  drawmgover  to  her  communbn  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  families  of  whom  the  nation 
consists.  The  great  remaining  majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  the  patriarch  of  Erzeroum.  Tliey  admit  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  are  firee  from  otlier 
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Catholic  regulations;  but  in  return  they  carry  &8ting  and  ablution  to  a  pitch  unknown  to 
anyother  Christian  sect 

The  Koords,  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  chain  stretchingsouth-east  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empirea  They  are  the  same  people  known  under  the  ancient  name  of  Carduchi,  through 
whom  Xenof^n  fiwght  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people ;  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  Asia. 
Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and 
soften  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,'  are  impracticable  in  a  region  which  presents  nothing 
but  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief^  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank 
hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existence  which  may  be  traced 
to  a  high  antiquity. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Oeography, 

The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  on  the  divisions 
estaUished  by  the  Turkish  government  It  calls  them  pachalics,  fixnn  each  being  governed 
by  one  of  its  modem  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  afiects,  for  a  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  dio- 
tmctive  features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  ci  Istchil ;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memorv  of  their  departed  glories, 
and  to  what  the  v  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  the  Holy  Lan<C  Troy, 
Tpe,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  We  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and  traces 
or  the  period  when  thev  bore  these  immortal  names ;  and  we  gaze  on  the  modem  inhabitants 
and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  the  sad  and  surprising  contrast  which  they  exhibit 

In  surveying,  on  this  prmciple,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empure,  we  shall  divide  it  into  four 
parts: — ^Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land ;  Syria ^  Asia  Minor ;  provinces  on  the  Ehiphrates. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Palestine, 

Falestine,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modem  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  to  its  fame :  it  maj 
be  150  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  %  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  north  it  ranges  along  the  southem  skirts 
of  Libanus;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passes  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hilla  Judea  is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  a  shore  that  is,  in 
many  places,  bold  and  lofty.  Its  principal  eminences,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Tabor,  do  not  ascend 
into  bleak  and  rugged  heights :  they  are  covered  with  villages,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant 
woods ;  on  their  slopes  are  odious  vineyards,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  bees, 
feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  East 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  than  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  suffering  empire.  Acre,  under  the  sway  c^Daher,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities ;  but  Djezzar,  forocious  and  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  onlv  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cmelty,  converted  aU  the 
oovrntries  over  which  he  tyramiised  into  little  better  than  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
fiiom  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  goveraeii  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  liniits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  Naplous,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  legkoi  drnplays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility,  'fiie  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but  have  regularly  established  themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rae  his 
temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 
pitiated by  liberal  gifts  the  fovour  of  some  ^reat  thief  of  the  desert  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
husbandman,  cf  course,  reaps  his  harvest  m  little  or  no  security;  and  Judea,  on  the  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  govemed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  alL 

Entering  Judea  fhnn  the  south,  after  passmg  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Philistines  still  derives  some  importance  firoro  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a 
connecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.    The  surrounding  country,  a  wide 

*  [Palestine  and  Syria  with  Adana  have  bMa  ceded  to  the  Paclia  of  Egypt.— An  En.] 
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flat  expanse,  covered  with  date  trees,  is  more  than  half  Arabian;  bat  the  immediate  ricina^fe 
consists  of  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  wboee  gardens  is  valued  even  at  Constan- 
tinople. Gaasa  has  about  600  looms,  which  manofacture  coarse  cottons  for  the  neighbouring 
Arabs.  They  collect  from  them  the  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  the  saline  and 
sand  J  soil,  and  from  which  a  soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  dependence, 
however,  is  upon  the  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a  long 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  €iaza  a  large  lAock  of  every  necessary. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  erf*  making  large  profits,  when  the  Arabs  bring 
to  Gaasa  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plundering. 
These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  without 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value.  Volney  mentions  one  who  had 
procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil ;  but  finding  no  sppearance  of  their  becoming  fit  for  food,  he  glidly 
disposed  of  them  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  the  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jaffi^  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judea,  and  the 
only  point  of  communication  which  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  worst  on  that  sea,  being  so  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals 
that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships  of  800  tons. 
Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  middle  ages  it  rose 
into  fkme,  fix)m  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Corar  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.  Jaffli  continued  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Christians  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide 
field  of  AscaloD,  where  the  arms  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  Jaffii  has  obtained  a  dismal  celefari^  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Jafia  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  military  stren^fth,  though,  from  its  situa^ 
tion,  and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  miffht  be  converted  mto  a  very  strong  fortress. 
At  JafIa  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plain  wooden  building  close  to  the 
sea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception ;  &t  the  fkthers 
themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  their 
lives,  from  the  bigoted  enmity  oif  the  savage  race  to  whose  absolute  sway  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountainous  region 
before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  which 
once  adorned  it;  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  well-watered  gardens,  enabling  Jaffii  to 
make  a  considerable  export  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
far  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  which  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.    No  part  of  the  l£>ly  Land  is  more  fertile 
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thin  the  plain  round  Rama,  which  reeemhles  a  perpetual  garden.  The  Christian  anny  found 
it  a  fenced  city ;  strong,  populous,  and  abounding  with  aU  the  luxuries  of  the  East.  It  is 
now  only  a  collection  of  plaster  huts,  interspersed  with  olives,  figs,  and  nopals,  and  over- 
shadowed by  fine  palm  trees.  Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Ramla  is  Lydda,  now  Loudd,  a 
place  of  some  &me  in  scripture  history,  but  much  decayed,  though  a  weekly  market  is  held 
for  the  cotton  spun  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

From  Ramla  we  ascend  at  once  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a  dreary  and  gloomy  region, 
the  aspect  of  which  appeared  fuller  to  explain  to  Chateaubriand  why  Jephtha's  daughter  and 
the  prophets  of  sorrow  repaired  thither  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.  To  Dr.  Clarke  they 
appeared  to  resemble  the  rudest  parts  of  the  Apennines ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  naked  limestone  precipices  towering  like  walls,  and  the  strata  of  which 
resembled  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre.  From  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  rose- 
laurel  ;  and  considerable  woods  of  olive  trees  in  some  places  extend  along  their  sides.  Bands 
of  Arabs  have  everywhere  formed  fixed  stations  in  these  rocky  fiistnesses,  and  render  this 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  Between  these  hills,  how- 
ever, occur  well-watered  valleys,  which  produce  plentifiil  crops  both  of  grain  and  finit 
Some  fine  villages  aoe  embosomed  m  their  recesses.  At  St  Jeremiah  (nam^  in  memory  cf 
the  prophet),  Chateanlnriand  saw  ^ts  with  pendent  ears,  sheep  with  larj^  tails,  and  asses 
that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  hun  of  the  onagra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  called  the  Tere- 
binthine  Vale  may  still  be  traced  the  scene  of  the  great  combat  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines;  the  brook  in  which  David  cdlected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  the 
dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  Jewish  army. 

After  passing  through  about  thirty  miles  of  such  territory,  the  exclamation  is  made  EH 
Kod$  !  (the  hofy  city !)  and  the  traveller  sees  Jerusalem  {fig,  550.).    Its  aspect  seems  to 

550 


JeruMlMD. 

have  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a  line  of  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  with  the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  firom  the  north,  says: — **  Instead  of  a  wretched  uid  ruined 
town,  described  by  some  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
flourishing  and  stately  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shine  with  in^ 
conceivable  splendour.**  It  is  probable  that  the  diflerence  of  the  aspect,  and  of  the  objects 
presented  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stood  upon  four  hills,  some  of  which  might  almost  be 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  the  loftier  elevations  with  which  it  was  encircled.  Mount 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — the  Mount  of  God,  the  city  of  DaviH,— on  which 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  was  Mount  Acra, 
to  the  east  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Bezetha.  From  the  last,  a  broad  and  fine  val- 
ley stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jehoahar 
et,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  the  awful  rocks  which  stretch  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
Me  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kedron  and  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into  tombs ;  but  they 
have  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  mhabited  pan  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  the 
summits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mount 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circuit,  a  great  part  presents  little  mcnre 
than  the  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  Chap 
teaubriand  as  extreme.  "  The  houses  are  heavy  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chunneys 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  hke  prisons  or  sepulchres. 
The  whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan..  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  its 
exterior.    You  lose  yourself  among  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down. 
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from  the  inequality  of  the  ground^  and  you  walk  among  clouds  oPdust  or  loose  stones.  Can- 
vas stretched  from  house  to  house  increases  the  gloom  of  this  lahyrinth ;  hazaars  roofed 
over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  completely  excluc^  the  light  from  the  desolate  city.  A 
few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  hut  wretchedness  to  view,  and  even  these  are  frequently 
shut,  from  apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a  cadL  Not  a  creature  is  to  he  seen  in  the  streets, 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  con- 
cealing under  his  garments  the  fruits  of  his  lahour,  lest  he  should  he  robbed  of  his  hard 
earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  deicide 
city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert;  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the 
B^onin,  or  returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy  fellah.^' 

Two  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  amid  this  gloomy  picture,  which  is  probably,  how- 
ever, a  |pood  deal  overcharged,  and  jplace  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with  whatever  is  most 
splendid  m  the  East    These  are,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  ( j^.  551.))  and  the  mosque 
551  of  Omar.     The  former  has  long  been  the 

grand  object  of  pilfirrimage  and  visitation  to 
the  Christian  world.    It  was  erected  by  the 
empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino, 
upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  tiie 
scene  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion,— the  cruci&ioh,  the  entombment,  the 
resurrection.     It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  together  by 
walls  and  covered  passagea    The  jQrst  and 
most  extensive  is  termed  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.    .  The   rock,  however,  in 
which  the  tomb  was  excavated  is  allowed  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  that 
part  which  contains  the  sepulchre  now  rises 
above  the  ground  in  the  fbrm  of  a  grotto 
covered  with  slabs  of  beautiful  verde  antico,  rendered  rough  by  the  numberless  fragments 
furtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  in  search  of  holy  relics.    Close  to  the 
entrance  is  a  block  of  white  marble  shown  as  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  and  in  the 
interior  lamps  are  continually  burning.    The  two  other  churches  consist  of  large  apartments, 
one  above,  the  other  below.    The  lowest  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  discovered :  it  contains  also  the  tombs  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  rent  is  shown  in  the  natural 
rock,  supposed  to  be  that  produced  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixicHL    The  upper  church 
is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with 
holes  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  Three  Crosses. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  these  churches,  both  within  and  without^ 
are  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  the  different  nations  of  the  East  and  West;  Latins^ 
Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  pos- 
session of  these  sacred  places  was  often  furiously  contested.  From  abuse  and  vituperation, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  the  sacred  floor  was  not  unfrequenUy 
stained  with  their  blood.  The  guide  showed  to  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  scars,  which 
he  had  himself  received  in  these  unholy  contests.  In  1690,  however,  the  French  king  is 
said  to  have  secured  for  the  Latins  the  exclusive  command  of  these  sacred  places,  the  occu- 
pation of  which  is  now  distributed  by  them  at  will  among  the  other  sects.  The  monks  are 
continually  engaged  either  in  keeping  200  lamps  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every 
spot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  worship. 
^  From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the  chapels  below,  and  subter- 
raneous vaults,  their  songs  are  heard  at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night  The  organ  of 
the  Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer 
of  the  solitary  Armenian,  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  once 
assail  your  ears ;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed ;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of 
incense  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  bums  it ;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontiff  who  is 
going  to  celebraJte  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  accom- 
plished.** 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  long  venerated  as 
containing  the  scene  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a  late  great  traveUer  has  openly 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insists  that  there  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  be  Mount  Calvary,  and  no  space  on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take 
place ;  that  the  alleged  sepulchre  is  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
detached  pieces  of  stone  cemented  together;  that  the  stone  does  not  fit  it:  in  short,  that 
it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  by  no  means  in  its  present  position.  He  finds  a  much 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  whi<m  he  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.  We  have  not  time  or  means  to  enquire  what 
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nam  there  may  be  ibr  thie  eeepticimi,  and  wfaetfaer  it  it  worth  while  to  dietmb  a  belief  to 
which  religiooa  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  so  many  ages.  In  general,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  se{Milchral  monmnents  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  of  the  patriarchs,  disf^y  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beau^.  They  are 
osoally  spacious  cnambers  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  carvingr 
and  sculpture. 

5Bv  BMich  the  most  sidendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque  erected 
Omar  on  the  site  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  an  octagon  surmounted  1^  a  lanteni 
the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
not  excepting  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople:  it  yields  only  to  the  matdilesB 
boast  of  Sancenic  art,  the  Alhamfsm.  The  walls  are  externally  lined  with  painted  tiles 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  numerous 
areades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees  passing  and  repassing, 
render  it,  even  firom  without,  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  MaJiometan  world  has  to 
boast  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christians ;  but  Dr.  Richardson 
eontrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  feund  it  a  magnificent  square  1469  by  095  feet,  the  floora 
and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  Bokhara,  or  mner  slmne,  60  feet  square,  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  covered  with  sentences  fix)m  the  Koran. 

The  manufectures  of  Jerusalem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
above  their  real  value.'  Among  these  are  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  held  as  badges  of  pil- 
grimage, crosses,  and  beads  made  either  of  the  stones  of  dates,  of  a  species  of  hard  wood,  or 
of  the  Uack  fetid  Ihnestone  of  the  lake  A^>haltitec  These  holy  toys  are  largely  porchaeed 
even  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  in  much  acpount,  bi£t  who  know  that  they  will  form 
the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
nonfcs  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a  month,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with 
their  guests,  whether  they  shall  bestow  a  ^tuit^  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually 
done  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  by  which,  with  the  remittances  from  Emope,  Vdney 
conceives  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  accumulated.  Against  this  inference  Cha- 
teaubriand uiges,  that  the  Latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
above  200  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a  century ;  that  the  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  often  poor,  and  their  purses  drained  by  the  exactions  ^the  Turks 
and  Arabs;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  often  large  sums  extorted  from  Ihem  by  the 
mvmnieB  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
BBore  than  support  their  establishment 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  lead 
to  Lake  AsphaHites.  The  cultivated  and  smilinff  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  appear  no 
longer.  'Die  surfiu:e  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  &eary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
U/tf  as  to  exclude  the  sun ;  the  chalky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot 
into  a  thousand  fentastic  shapes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  QX)t  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  **  Ex- 
traordinary appearances  ever3rwhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles :  the  burning 
sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree ;  all  the  poetry,  lul  the  pictures  of  scripture,  are 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grot  proclaims  the  future ;  ever^  hill 
re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet  God  himself  has  spoken  in  diese  regions :  dried  up  nvers^ 
riven  rocks,  ballpen  sepulchres  attest  the  prodigy :  the  desert  still  appears  mute  with  ter- 
ror, and  you  woukl  imagme  it  had  never  presume  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal."    {Chateaubriand,) 

The  monastery  of  St  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  fixxn  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedran, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  this  desolate  repfion.  Once  the  refiige  of  the  saints  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  now  a  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  from  the  sonound- 
mg  tribes  of  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
bold  and  rothless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  loftv  towers,  flrowning  over  hill  and 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  one  of  the  fhth^^  1^  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Arabs,  though  continually  hovering  about  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  usually  cont«it  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
baked  in  th^  oonvent,  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmol^ted.  Somewhat  to  Uie  south 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  ccmsiderable  Arab  village.  The  court 
of  Constantinople  supports  here  a  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchras  of  the  patri- 
archs, which  are  covered  with  magnificent  carpets  of  green  suk,  embrmdered  with  gold. 

These  awful  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  awful,  the  expanse  of  ue  Dead 
Sea,  This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  presents,  perlmps,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  soene  to  be  found  in  the  cnrcuit  of  the  globe.  The  rocks  l^  whidi 
,  it  is  enclosed  present  quite  a  diflbrent  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  Ihe  western  shores.  On 
the  fbrmer,  which  is  thst  of  Arabia  or  of  Moab,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicukr  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  peak,  and  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
dould  not  find  a  blade  of  grass,  throws  its  perpendicular  shadow  over  the  waters.    On  the 
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western  or  Jodeen  side  the  limestone  and  sandy  clifb  tower  in  Ttried  and  fimtastie  ftrms, 
SQifgestiiig  dlen  the  ideas  of  piles  of  armour,  waving  standards,  and  rows  of  tents.  Hie 
gloomy  sea  wjiich  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clothed  by  6ncy  with  awful  and  supema- 
toral  characters.  A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters ; 
fish  cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ;  iron  will  not  sink  in  them ;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  navigated  by  ship  or  bark.  Recent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  which 
they  have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispeUed  all  that  is  marvellous  in  these 
descriptions,  though  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
them.  The  water  contains  forty-one  parts  in  the  hundred  of  salt ;  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral,  continiudly  dissolving  on 
its  southern  shore.  It  is  impregnated  also  with  other  mineral  substances,  particularly  bitu- 
men, which  often  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surftce.  Thus 
it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  than  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies  that 
would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  often  exhales  flrom  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.  Late  travellers  may  have  found  a  few 
shell-fish  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  birds  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ;  but  these  fbrm  only 
exceptions  to  the  ^^eneral  absence  of  animal  life.  Tluit  boats  and  vessels  are  never  seen  on 
it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every  thing  around,  in 
short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  thst  ought  to  mark  a  country  struck  by 
the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
salt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to  oe  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
rent, scarcely  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
banks,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jordan.  In  its  higher  course,  however,  as  it  descends  from  the  hake  of  Tiberias,  it  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  banks  are  often  picturesque ;  and  in  spring,  when  ^  the 
swellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  its  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Its 
vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested  by  Arabs ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  visitants  of  Jerusalem 
make  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wule,  flat  plam  of  Jericho,  twenty  mOes  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  hiflh  mountains  of  Judea  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  veiv  hot,  and  in  many  places  panmed ;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancients 
conducted  through  it,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  as  to  render  it  the  most 
luxuriant  spot  in  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  also  the  balm,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  fiimous,  though  not  equall  v 
with  Arabia;  the  palm,  and  the  zaccon,  seemingly  the  m^frobalanum  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  fiunous  through 
so  many  ages,  is  recognised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of  Ribha,  a  collection  of  abmit 
fifty  Bedouin  tents,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
sooie  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  tlmt  appear  to  mark  more  precisely  the 
leal  site  of  Jericho. 
Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-east  to  Beth' 
552  lehem,  which  ranks  high  amon^  the  sacred  pla« 

ces.  Bethlehem  is  stul  a  considerable  village, 
containing,  according  to  Volney,  six  hundred 
men  capehle  of  betmng'arms.  It  is  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena over  the  manger  of  the  nativity  (Jig,  553,). 
The  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute ;  but 
the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  scene 
with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin  embroi* 
dered  with  silver,  may  well  be  questioned, 
caioreb  «t  BaUikrfMm.  Yrom  Jerusalem,  the  road  northwards  to  Sa- 

maria is  through  a  rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  has,  however, 
so  formed  into  terraces,  and  so  covered  with  vine  and  ^g  trees,  and  even  with  millet^  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  many  parts  as  3ie  Eden  of  the  East.  Its  flourishing, 
state  is  the  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  better  government,  that  of  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus,  within  whose  domain  it  was  included.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  the 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream,  and  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Leban,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture. 
After  a  march  of  sixteen  hours,  he  reaches  Naplous,  or  Napoloee,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Samaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stands 
in  a  bold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich 
gardens.    The  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  are  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  extensive 
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country  around :  soap  is  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  anthenticated* 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleazer,  and  of  Joshua,  cut  in  the  living  rock.  A  small  remnant 
is  (bmid  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  to  their 
sacrifice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  to  the  fine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  coast,  imd  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  Napolose  occurred  Caesarea,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Herod,  long  the  seat  of  Roman 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  appeals  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Cesarea.  Its  marble  pal- 
aces, theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  passing 
navigate.  Its  temple  rivalled  Uuit  of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  1101, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  ^raduallv  deserted ;  and  its  ma- 
terials have  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modem  capitals.  Only  a  few  renmants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

Quitting  the  ruins  of  Cesarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmel,  which,  after  running 
for  a  considerable  space  north-west,  terminate  in  a  rocKy  promontory  about  2000  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  grottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  chapels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still 
remain,  who  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Cannel,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modem  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  cmsades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptdemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebufld 
it  In  later  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Diezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  ^rrant,  while  he  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  his  pride  to  restore  and 
embeUish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  fiimous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  guided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  a  few  feitish  seamen,  set  bounds  to 
the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  E^ypt  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  yet  Diezzar,  by  collectmg  all  the  remains  of  Cssarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  mosque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  .  Moro  use- 
fiil  works  are  those  of  a  &zaar  and  of  a  fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  by  motives  the  urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld : 
still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
and  monopolies.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  com  and  eotton,  the  produce 
of  the  flat  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consequence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  port  of  this  coast 

The  route  firom  Acre  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightfiil  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  compares  to  the  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent  On  the  other  side  is  Sephoury, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  the 
appellation  of  Diocssarea.  A  great  part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holv  Land,  still  remains :  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  ancient  peintinga  The  place 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  vilkge. 

Between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  and  stony  tract  intervene&  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importance  during 
the  crusades,  and,  after  falling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  under  Djezzar ;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  is 
large,  resembling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itself.  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  good  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jemsalem  among 
the  holv  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out  The  church,  composed  of  three  naves,  is  vef^  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  etanite.  The  most  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marblo 
steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  robbi^  themselves 
agamst  the  columns,  assuredly  obtam  restoration  of  h^th.  Hence  its  approaches  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  the  suflSorers  under  this  distemper ;  a  circumstance  wmch  renders  it  very 
unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
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East  from  Nazareth  is  Mount  Tabor  (Jig,  553.)t  &  grand  natural  feature,  rendered  doubly 

celebrated  by  the  transfiguration,  of 
which  it  ha«,  perhaps  erroneously, 
been  supposed  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
very  fine  hill,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rising  so  gradually 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback. 
On  the  top  is  a  circular  plain,  about 
a  furlong  in  length,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  it  formed  a  strong 
fortification ;  and  traces  of  this  wall 
are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  modem  travellers.  From 
the  summit  the  view  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, extending  over  the  richest 
Bf ooDi  Tabor.  &nd  most  picturesque  tracts  of  Judea ; 

the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  the  mount  of  Gilboa  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  fiunous  for  the  signal 
triumph  of  the  Philistines ;  and  to  the  west,  towards  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nature  beyond  any  other. 
Abandoned,  however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  Uie  plough ;  it 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaining  only  a  few  scattered  herds,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak ;  of 
that  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  the  crusaders 
or  the  defenders  of  Palestme.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of  Cana, 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Richardson  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture- narrative  alludes,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  or  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  Uie  district 

After  passing  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  enter 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  extending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  This  large  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  the  Jordan  in  its  early  course, 
presents  a  difierent  aspect  ftom  the  dreary  sea,  begirt  with  naked  rocks,  in  which  that  stream 
terminates.  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  sometimes  wooded  to  their 
summits,  it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  beauties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  England.  It  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad ;  its  waters  clear  and  transparent,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  Sirough  them.  On  its  shores  were  once  many  prosperous 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  one  which  retains  any  import- 
ance is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
whose  name  it  bears.  Herod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  he  received  with  festive  pomp 
deputies  from  many  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  games  upon  the 
lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  university,  in  which  character  its 
&me  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origin,  the  Jews  still  account 
it  one  of  their  four  holy  cities ;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  being  the  other  three.  As 
it  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unless  suitable  prayers  were  addressed  twice  a 
week  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  is  afibrded 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  the  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 
Tabaria  thus  retains  a  population  of  4000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  The  present 
city  is  modem  and  Turkish ;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  externally  a  grand 
and  imposing  aspect,  the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  deserted.  The  old  city, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  is  marked  by  many  fragments  of  walls  and  colnnms,  but  without 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  quarter  are  baths,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  and  eruptive  diseases.  Remains  of 
other  great  cities  may  be  found  along  the  western  shore ;  but  the  precise  positions  of  Caper- 
naum, Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascending  to  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, we  find  the  town  of  Saffiui  or  Saphet  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ;  nor  is  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades  that  it  begins  to 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  this  comparatively  late  origin,  the  Jews, 
ii^uenced  by  its  being  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  and  the  burial-place  of  some  of  their 
most  learned  rabbins,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  exceeding  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  150  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  by  12,000  Jews. 
It  became  also  a  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  founded  there  a  Mahom- 
etan college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volney  represents  it  as  dwindled 
into  an  almost  deserted  hamlet  Burckhardt,  however,  found  it  containing  600  liouses,  built 
on  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
VoL.rL  22*  2H 
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Returning  eastward  to  the  bonks  of  the  Jordan,  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  found 
continually  rising.  The  river  here  forms  a  flat  marshy  lake,  some  miles  in  circumference, 
called  at  present  Lake  Houle,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitis.  This  upper  plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  nere  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon,  called  Jebel  Sheik,  or  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  fonning  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Panias,  which  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  enlarging  it, 
called  Cesarea-PhilippL  It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name,  and  is  sunk  into  a  moall 
village,  though  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embellished 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  abounding  in  game.  Considerable  architectural  remains 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  the  magnifieent  temple  erected  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Panias,  several  rivulets,  descendhig  from  the  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries  is  a 
territory  less  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  the  country 
beyond  Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  be- 
comes identified  with  it  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  if  Mount 
Gilead,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  sufiTers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  but  under  the  Roman  sway  it  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  nourishing. 
Djenudi  (the  ancient  Gerasa),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  otner  towns,  display  on  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gerasa  have  even  been  compared  to 
those  of  Palmyra. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Syria, 

After  passing  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  features : 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extending  north  and  west;  the  high  mountain  chains 
parallel  to  it;  the  fine  intervening  valleys;  and  the  ffreat  desert  boundary  on  the  east 
Syria  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
almost  a  pyramid,  of  which  Judea  is  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  grander 
scale.    Lebanon  (fig.  554.)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  southern  chains; 


Heichta  of  Lebtnon. 

its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  presenting  the  remains  of  tboee 
majestic  cedars  with  which  thev  were  ancientlv  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
narrower,  are  richer,  and  have  been  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  more  striking  contrasts 
have  thus  been  produced  between  the  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  alwayis  outshone  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  her  capitals  of  Damascus 
and  Antioch  have  been  the  most  brilliant ;  her  marts  of  commerce,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  the  stroog  natural  barriers  of  S3rria,  she  has  always  with  difficulty  main- 
tained an  independent  political  existence.  The  early  kingdom  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  us  by  its  wars  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  directly  on  the  road 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  absorbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Fol- 
lowing its  successive  destinies,  Syria,  after  the  death  of^  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  divided  empire,  a  separate  though  not  a  native  government  The  powerful 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seleucide  endured  until,  after  some  brilliant  eflbrts  and  with 
some  glory,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  was  reduced  com- 
pletely to  the  condition  of  a  province ;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  and  Antioch  was  considered  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of 
Rome,  Syria  was  early  occupied  by  the  Saracens;  although,  as  subordinate  to  Palestine, 
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immense  efibrts  were  made  by  the  crusaders  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  Syria,  however, 
never  assumed  any  independent  aspect,  and  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mahometan  domi- 
nion For  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  continued  subject  to  the  Turks,  except  when  agitated 
by  the  turbulent  ambition  of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  independence  has  been  achieved 
only  in  a  certain  partial  degree  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabiting  the 
ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,  and  who  there,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  despotism,  secure  by 
their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  the  realities  as  well  as  the  forms  of  liberty. 

Syria,  divided  through  its  whole  length  by  Lebanon,  like  a  huge  spine,  is  formed  into  two 
portions,  entirely  distinct ;  one  bound^  by  the  coast,  the  other  by  the  desert  Both  are 
narrow  and  fertile ;  they  contain  many  great  cities,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Tyre  and 
Antioch,  in  the  maritime  district,  are  pre-eminent  among  the  former;  while,  in  modem 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  preserved,  or  acquired,  a  superior 
importance.  A  grand  feature  is  the  Orontes,  which,  rising  near  the  southem  extremity  of 
Syria,  flows  behind  Lebanon  through  its  whole  length,  unUl  it  turns  its  northern  point,  and 
passes  by  Antioch  into  the  sea.  Perhaps,  however,  it  injures  the  fertility  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  waters  which  flow  eastward  from  the  mountain, 
and  which  might  otherwise  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sandy 
desert 

We  shall  commence  our  local  survey  with  the  southem  maritime  frontier.  Here,  proceed- 
ing from  Acre,  under  which  pachalic  this  part  of  Syria  is  still  comprised,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  name  which  revives  the  grandest  recollections.  The  little  fishing  town  of  Sour,  or 
Tsour,  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Tyre  (^fig.  556.).    Modem  times  have  seen  the  dread 

—  sentence  fiilfilled,  that  the  queen 

of  nations  should  become  a  rock,  on 
which  fishermen  were  to  dry  their 
nets.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
doom,  however,  has  been  modem; 
for  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
is  sin^lar,  was  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  m  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  sway 
Xyie.  that  its  ruin  was  completed.  Maun- 

drell  found  it  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  without  one  entire  house  left     Only  a  few  wretched  fishermen 
harboured  in  the  vaults,  and  plied  their  trade  on  the  rocky  coast    Of  late,  the  governments, 
which  had  their  seat  at  Beirout  and  Acre,  have  made  some  effi)rts  to  revive  Tjrre.    A  few 
tolerable  houses  have  been  built  for  the  ofiices  of  government ;  and  some  of  the  Maronites, 
Motoualis,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle 
there,  and  to  undertake  some  trade.    For  this,  scope  is  aflbrded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and 
dried  figs  which  are  grown  in  the  flat  and  somewhat  fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  is  sur- 
rounded.   The  grain  is  sent  to  the  islands ;  the  other  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt   Even 
under  this  faint  revival,  however.  Tyre  presents  no  image  that  can  recall  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  magnificence.    Jollifl^e  heard  the  population  estimated  at  5000,  with  a  doubt,  how- 
ever, which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  think  it  can  ccmtain  above  200 
houses,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Motoualis.    The  harbour  can  now  admit  cmly 
boats.    There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  more 
ancient  than  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extent   A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bearing  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tvre. 
From  Tyre  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  flat  plain,  which  becomes  continually  nar- 
rower till  we  arrive  at  Sidon  {fig» 
55i7,X  the  sister  city  of  Phoenicia,  su- 
perior, it  is  said,  in  antiquity,  yet 
second  in  greatness  and  fame.  Thou^fli 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  its 
ancient  name,  it  has  never  suffered  so 
total  a  downfidl.  A  considerable  trade 
is  still  maintained  by  the  export  of 
silk,  and  also  of  cotton,  tlie  spinning 
of  which  employs  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.     Sidon  forms  the 
principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on 
®******  the  maritime  commerce  of  Damascus, 

from  across  the  mountams.  The  vast  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour  was  composed, 
are  now  entirely  destroyed,  though  some  of  those  huge  stones  which  filled  their  entire 
breadth,  may  still  be  seen  lying  on  the  shore.  Saide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  duly  and  ill 
built,  4;ootain8  firom  5000  to  7000  inhabitants. 
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Northwards  from  Saide,  the  level  plain  of  Phoenicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  towering  to 
its  l(^est  height,  throws  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys  intervene.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Druses,  th&t  remarkable  people, 
who  have  been  already  introdaced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least, 
the  residence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  is  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lage, with  from  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  serai  or  palace,  which  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  isBeirout,  the  ancient  Berytus,  now  almost 
wholly  in  their  possession.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covert  with  mulberry 
trees,  on  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Sjm,  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
trade  at  Beirout,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  JoUifie  estimate  at  6000. 

The  next  place  of  any  imp(n*tance  is  Esbele,  called  by  Europeans  Gibele,  or  Djebail ; 
names  which  recall  at  once  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Gebal,  whose  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  calkers  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  classic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
the  periodical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "  supposed  with  blood  of  Thammuz  yearly  wound- 
ed,** gave  occasion  to  a  wild  and  fantastic  Phoenician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  church 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century :  Volney 
reckons  6000  inhabitants. 

Behind  Djebail  is  the  hilly  district  of  Kesrouan,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
on  which  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment.  Ck)nsiderably  in  the  interior,  and 
fiir  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kannobin,  the  residence  of  their 
patriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  largest  of  which 
has  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handsome  chapel.  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  two 
very  hj^  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
ascendmg  road  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashing 
down  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,*de]ightfully  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent,  dedicated  to  St  Sergius,  which,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightful 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  are  not 
yet  ezhaosted ;  for  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is-  found  the  small  but  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideas.  The  trunks  are  ample,  one 
of  Uiem  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference ;  but  they  soon  part  into  several  limbs, 
which  rise  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  till  they  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreadmg,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  white,  but 
not  matermlly  unlike  common  tunber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  with  &e  old,  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  (^uite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  l^  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pines  with  which  they  are  mtermixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  influence  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  nrom  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
varied  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions ;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  b^dered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes- 
rouan, which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  wad  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek 
CatbolK^  called  Belmont  At  length  the  route  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Tripoli,  stretching 
hi  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  is 
found  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
time plain,  reaching  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued fixmi  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  parallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  80  1<^.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Ansarians.  The  plain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  ancient  Phoenicia.  This  plain  is  well  watered 
covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valua- 
ble trees.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglected,  having  never  contained  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  S^ria.  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  formed  has 
of  late,  according  to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
Acre  and  Damascus. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  whom 
are  Catholic  Christians.    It  is  one  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
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neatneflB,  the  housee  beings  in  general  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  three  successiye  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus ;  whence 
the  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  three  cities.  Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  Lebanon 
appfioach,  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens  and  fruit 
trees.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  beautifiil,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  advan- 
tages of  every  climate.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  in  consequence  of 
inundations  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Under 
the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  with  the  title  S  count,  by  Bertrand,  son  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  Six  l&rge  towers,  which  had  been  built  for  its  defence,  still  remain ;  but  no 
fiqe  ancient  edifices.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  before  the  last  war  was  chiefiy  in  the 
haiids  of  the  French.  Its  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  sponges  which  are 
collected  on  the  sea-shore.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  marina,  or  port,  inhabited  by 
Greek  sailors  and  shipwrights,  forms  a  little  town  by  itself. 

About  forty  miles  north  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortousa,  once  a  very  strong  city,  show- 
ing still  the  remains  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fifty 
feet  high.    It  contains  also  a  beautifiil  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Nearly  opposite  to 

Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rouad 
(fig.  558.),  the  ancient  Ara- 
dus, the  Arad  of  Scripture, 
whence  Tyre  is  said  to  have 
drawn  her  mariners.  It  is  a 
mere  naked  rock,  in  which  the 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  sup- 
plied can  no  longer  be  disco- 
vered; but  its  position  pro- 
tected it  finom  the  despotism 
of  the  princes  on  the  continent, 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodate 
whom  the  houses  were  raised 
to  a  surprising  height  Only 
a  few  strong  masses  of  wall,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  ex- 
istence of  £is  thriving  commercial  state. 

In  journeying  to  Latakia,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves ;  such  are  the  stron? 
castle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the  village  of 
Banias,  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea;  Jebilee,  the 
ancient  Grabala,  equally  poor  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Much  greater  importance  be- 
longs to  Latakia  itself,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  fimnded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the  port  of 
Antioch.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  the  district 
was  celebrated.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefiy  in  rice.  The 
port  is  now  small,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  is 
still  the  most  secure  of  any  on  the  coast  It  is  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  Latakia  was  a 
very  flourishing  place,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  efiects  of  that  mis- 
government  which  extends  over  all  this  (juarter. 

We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plam  of  S3rria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kmgdom,  and  which  we  shall  consider  in  combination 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afr-esh  at  the  south,  to 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediately 
en  the  desert,  which  forms  fkistern  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  this  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  cross- 
ing from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  separated  into  two 
parallel  portions,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  as  Libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus.  These  enclose 
between  them  a  broad  valley,  anciently  called  Ccelosyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria;  by  the 
modems  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Beka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  renders 
it  intensely  hot;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pasturage  or 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
and  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  into  a  desert  This  valley  presents,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  mins  of  Baalbec. 

Baalbec  is  situated  at  the  northem  head  of  this  ^eat  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  Le- 
banons,  uniting  together,  close  in  above  its  termination.  From  a  town  of  some  importance, 
it  has  dwindled  into  a  decayed  village,  containing  not  more  than  1000  or  1200  inhabitants. 
Rut  Baalbec  is  fiunous  for  a  mass  of  classic  mins,  which,  those  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Asia  can  rivaL    At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich  columns  indicate 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  innncipal  gate,  obstructed  by  sUxies  and  rubbish,  enters 
into  a  court  180  feet  in  diameter,  strewed  with  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,  and 
varioas  fragments ;  around  it  is  a  row  of  ruined  edifices  which  display  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduces  the  spectator  to 
the  view  of  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chambers, 
aeren  of  which  may  bo  reckoned  in  each  oi  the  principal  wings.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
their  use ;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  pilasters, 
the  richness  of  the  entablature,  the  large  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  the  sculpture  of  wild 
plants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  this  court  appears  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  edifice :  six  lofty  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  square  marked  out  by  their 
feundations  is  said  to  be  268  feet  long,  and  246  wide.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  58  feet 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
aid  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller 
temple,  the  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-ibur  columns,  are  stil] 
entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  intericn*,  now  roofless ;  but  instead  of  the  gnmd 
spectacle  of  a  prost^rate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  ofiered  by  a  multitude  of  priests, 
the  lig:ht  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaos  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
barbarism  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  columns  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six ; 
and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1751,  pojrtly  undermin^  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  several  bloclm  cofnposing  the  columns  are  so  closely  held  to- 
gether as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  the 
ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions;  three  of  58,  one  of  60  feet  long.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fragments  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  actmg  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  is  custcNnary  in  these 
countries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 
the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  CortfUhian  temple ;  preferring  on  good  grounds  the  tradi- 
tbn  which  refers  the  erection  of  this  noble  structure  to  the  reign  ci  Antoninus  Piua  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations ;  in  which  case  Baalbec  would  form  a  veiy  natural  position  for 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  on  which  Solomon  bestowed  so  much  cost  and  care; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might  have  been  built  upon 
its  site. 

After  traversing  all  the  branches  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus.  The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  East 
Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  firom  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enclose  it  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  ancients. 
These  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  l^yond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east  where  they 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
plain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  conomunicate  to  the  former  its  matclSess  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  ex- 
istence of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a  great  capital.  It  is  nuoed  in  the 
history  of  Abraham ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  empire  it  has  maintained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turl^  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "  gate  of  £e  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resott,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey.  Damascus  has  lost  the  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  for  whicn  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  has  still  considerable  fiibrics 
of  silk  aad  cotton ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkev.  It  ia  at  present  the  most  flounshing  city  in  Sjnria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Eim^ieans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
rival  in  the  East  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running 
through  them,  which  afford  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  the 
cofiee-houses  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
bis  coffee  while  the  cool  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet  The  delight  of  the  Damascenes  is  to 
make  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens,  and  to  the 
"plain  of  roses,"  covered  with  that  beautiful  ^wer  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
of^  Damascus,  or  Deraesk,  is  not  now  known  to  the  Orientals,  who  call  it  Sham,  or  El  Sham. 
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The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  East,  where  Sham 
Skoumi,  "  the  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  perhaps  the  alliter- 
ation may  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  its  currency. 

Almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  plain  of  Eastern  Syria  is  watered  by  the  Orontes,  in  its 
long  course  from  south  to  north  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Though  it  has  not  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  that  of  Dai  \ascus,  it  is  yet  well  fitted  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  anciently 
produced  them  in  abundance.  In  modem  times,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Arabs, 
against  whom  the  government  has  not  energy  to  defend  it,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned.  On  this  route,  however,  occur  two  celebrated  cities,  still  not  wholly  deserted. 
The  first  is  Hems,  about  100  miles  north  of  Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emesa. 
It  was  a  considerable  place  under  the  Roman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not 
glory,  as  the  birth-place  of  Heliogabalus.  At  present,  only  a  fourth  of  its  site  is  occupied ; 
and  the  place  is  noted  merely  for  some  antiquities  of  inferior  importance.  Forty  miles 
farther  north  is  Hamah,  once  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Apamea,  but  which  Pococke  seems 
to  have  proved  to  represent  Epiphania.  That  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hamah,  which  Volney  reckoned  at  only  4000,  is  supposed 
by  Burckhardt  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wants 
of  die  Arabs,  who  roam  over  the  vast  desert  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  These 
freebooters  are  deterred  from  their  usual  violent  proceedings,  partly  by  a  tacit  convention, 
but  more  eflectually  by  a  body  of  300  or  400  horse,  stationed  here  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus.  Famieh,  called  by  Burckhardt  Kalaat^el-Medyhr,  is  a  mere  viUage, 
with  an  old  castle,  containing  all  that  remains  of  the  real  Apamea.  This  spot,  where  Sie 
kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  500  elephants  and  30,000  horses,  is  now  so  mar^y  and 
inundated,  that  it  can  scarcely  support  a  few  buffaloes.  Volney  allows  it  2000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  a  considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

As  the  Orontes  approaches  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  This  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  fine  pasture.  Burck- 
hardt there  found  the  village  of  Hoashu,  containing  about  140  houses ;  and  &rther  down,  on 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  but  dirty  town  of  Shogger,  or  Shoggle. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  we  must  make  an  excursion  into 
the  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  &r  to  the  eastward.     The  traveller  sets  out 
from  the  small  village  of  Hassia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.     He  finds  himself  on  a  great  naked 
plain,  where  the  stunted  shrubs  aflTord  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  antelope.     At  the  dis- 
tance, however,  of  every  three  or  four  hours  of  march,  occur  little  villages,  or  rather  clus- . 
ters  of  huts,  where  rest  may  be  obtained :  Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karietein.     From  the  last 
place  Palmyra  can  be  reacheid  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  an  expanse  of 
uninterrupted  desert     When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which  have 
hitherto  run  in  parallel  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  and  form  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  number  of 
tombs.    At  length  the  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  a  most  amazing  extent  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
stretches  a  level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  any  object  manifesting  either 
life  or  motion.    In  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  presents  a  range  of  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, occupying  a  space  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  behind  which,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
appear  in  dim  perspective.     The  grandest,  and  also  the  most  entire  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.    The  court  of  this  temple  has  a  wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
appear  twelve  noble  windows.     Behind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  almost  wholly 
composed  of  magnificent  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns  (fig.  559.)  supporting  a  rich  enta- 
blature, which  has,  partially  at  least, 
resisted   the  injuries  of  time.     The 
eastern  gateway,  on   which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  have  been 
lavished,  is  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state.     A  noble  arch,  farther  to  the 
right,  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superb  colonnade,  which,  even 
in  its  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
be  traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  feet 
The  vacuities  left  by  the  fallen  columns 
open  a  view  to  the  other  ruins ;  and 
Palmyra.  ^^  remains  of  magnificent  structures 

are  seen  though  the  intercolumniations.  Sometimes  a  group  of  three  or  rour  columns,  stand- 
ing entire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice,  of  which  they  are  all  that  is  left  But  besides  these 
ruins,  from  which  definite  indications  may  be  drawn,  a  vast  number  of  scattered  columns 
cover  the  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entablatures ;  and  the  ground  is  evcry- 
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where  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  ecattered  capitals,  de&ced  sculptares,  and  large  marble 
frajDnmenta,  all  lyin^r  prostrate  in  the  dust 

The  early  and  high  importance  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  appears  evidently  derived  from  its 
being  the  channel  1^  which  Indian  commodities  naased  across  the  desert  to  the  countries  of 
the  west  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  as  its 
founder ;  but  was  probably  attracted  by  the  wealth  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  however,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Zenobia  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  issue  of  this 
daring  attempt  was  fatal ;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome ;  and  Palmyra  never 
again  recovered  its  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  these  hallowed  monuments  of  a 
policed  people  are  seen  about  thirty  mud- walled  cottages;  the  inhabitants  ci  which,  poor 
m  the  extreme,  obtain  a  subsistence  bv  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  streams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  tra- 
verse the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded  fiunli- 
ties  fbr  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion  of  Syria  still  remains,  which  has  long  been  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  in 
power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
have  not  much  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  b^  nature.  The  vast 
mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  ctoesed  Syria  from  north  to  sonth,  sinks  gradually,  until 
it  entirely  disappears;  but  the  mightv  range  of  Taurus,  prqjectmg  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  bounoary  c?  Syria.  It  leaves,  bow- 
ever,  an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  long  rendered  this  region  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure.  Anti<x^,  both  under  the  Greek  kings 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East  Under  the 
Turkish  government  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  d^  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  modem  capital  of  Syria,  is,  as  it  were,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  belongs  to  the  desert  From  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  a  few  imles'  distance,  streams  descend,  which  water  liie  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enMe  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants^  of  the 
East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast  The  city  has  some  marto  of  antiquity,  though  none 
of  them  stnking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Benea.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  are  seen  towering  numerous  minarets  and  domes  which  command  a  delightful 
prospect,  especially  to  the  eye  &tigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous ;  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  there  for  many  years, 
reckons  the  number  at  235,000,  and  isjrarobably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travellers,  who  raise  it  to  nearly  800,000.  Volney,  on  the  other  hand,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  more  ground  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  about  100,000 ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
stand  against  the  positive  and  careful  calculations  of  other  travellers.  Seetzen  has  lately 
assiCTed  150,000 ;  bat  whether  that  number  result  from  a  decline  in  the  jdace,  or  a  different 
mooe  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  fiivourably  situated,  in  flront  of  Syrm, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims firom  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
even  any  very  magnificent  modem  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  and  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastem  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  less  dirtf,  and  the  walb, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gloomy  an  aspect  The  society  is  also 
represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleratio\}  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangera,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce ;  since  the  Christian  populaticoi  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jew- 
mti  at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had,  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  janissaries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1604,  however, 
after  a  somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  roasters  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldieiy. 
It  sunered,  but  not  in  an  equal  de^p^e.  The  janissaries  preserved  a  good  police,  and  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  firom  the  inha- 
bitants. Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pro- 
perty. 

Within  the  last  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  calami^  of  the  most  dreadfol 
nature,  which  ha»  rendered  its  fiiture  existence  as  a  city  problematical.    On  the  night  of 
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the  Idth  of  August,  1822,  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  every  town  and  village  in  the  pachalic, 
were  shaken  almost  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  from  Diarbekir  to  Cyprus. 
The  most  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night;  the  awful  dark- 
ness, the  quick  repetition  of  the  most  violent  shocks,  the  crash  of  fiilling  walls,  the  shrieks, 
the  groans,  the  accents  of  agony  and  despair,  with  which  the  city  resounded.  Twenty  thou- 
sand persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  same  number  bruised  and  maimed. 
Those  who,  amid  fiiUing  houses,  through  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  stumbling  over  dead  bodies, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  foimd  themselves  destitute  even  of  food  and  shelter.  Ex- 
posed to  a  tropicid  sun  and  to  nightly  damps,  and  scantily  fed,  a  large  proportion  became  a  prey 
to  disease ;  and  even  the  liberal  subscription  collected  in  London  for  the  su^rers  proved  a  very 
inadequate  relief.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  its  head,  and 
that  its  commerce  would  be  removed  to  Smyrna.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  which 
cannot  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  which  must  always,  it  should  seem,  occasion  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  city  in  this  part  of  S^ria. 
The  remaining  cities  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo  present  onlj  fiiint  traces  of  that  mnd^ur 
^^  by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 

wO  guished.  Antioch  (JT^.  660.),  or  An- 

takia  the  ancient  queen  of  the  East, 
is  only  a  poor,  ill-built,  little  town, 
containing,  according  to  Colonel 
Squire,  not  more  than  11,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  was  built  by  Antiochus 
and  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  the 
capita]  of  the  Graeco-Syrian  dynasty. 
Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion were  still  further  augmented; 
and  it  became,  at  an  early  period,  the 
seat  of  the  roost  fiourishinff  of  the 
Christian  churches.  In  tne  great 
Aotioch.  crusading   expedition,  Antioch  was 

the  first  place  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  continued  a  main  centre  of  their  power  till  1269,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  All  the  furv  of  Mahometan  bigotry  was  then 
let  loose  upon  a  city  long  supposed  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  churches, 
accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those  edifices, 
once  the  boast  of  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Moslem  auspices, 
became  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria;  and  Antioch  soon  sunk  mto  insignificance.  For 
the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  of  those  structures  which  rendered  it  the 
pride  of  the  East  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a  portion  of  the  citv  wall,  which  has 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  earthquakes.  It  is  of  great  stren^,  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  by  noble  towere,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up  the  hills  which 
border  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes;  in  others,  along  almost  perpendicular 
heights.  Yet  a  walk,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  5l  round  it  The  aque- 
ducts also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  Eastern  citiea 
The  environs  of  Antioch  have  been  particularly  fiuned  for  their  luxuriant  and  romantic 
aspect  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orontes,  for  a  considerable  space,  are  said  to  equal 
nny  thing  in  the  world  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  termination  of 
Lebanon,  towere  above  it  to  a  very  lofty  height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  run  along 
the  river,  presenting  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  caves  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  variety 
of  foliage;  mjrrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellera  have  particularly  sought 
the  groves  and  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  dissolute 
superstitions  of  pa^an  Antioch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  firom  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Latakia,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise,  termmate  in  two  beautiful  cascades  which  fall  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stately  groves,  it  exhibits  only  a  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Suadiah,  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  forming  a  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  should  ever  fall  into  the  haiids  of  an  invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  double 
wall  built  on  high  cliSs  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  The  outer  wall  is  built 
of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  paces  apart  There  are  also 
remains  of  large  piere  which  formed  and  defended  the  harbour.  Pococke  calls  this  place 
Eopse,  and  notices  a  singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  females,  consisting  of  coins  stuck 
round  theu*  head-dress,  many  of  which,  having  been  obtained  firom  the  ruins  of  Seleucia, 
were  valuable  as  antiquities. 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scanderoon,  or  Alexandrctta,  which  tlie 
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Turks  nMtde  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  possesses  a  very  One  road,  the  only  good  anchorage  in 
all  Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive  surroundmg  marshes  render  the  town  subject  to 
epidemic  diseases  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Being,  there- 
fere,  inhabited  only  by  those  whom  the  absolute  necessities  of  commerce  compel  to  make  it 
their  residence,  it  has  never  been  any  thing  more  than  a  large  open  village ;  and,  of  late,  a 
great  part  of  its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Latakia.  The  only  resource  which  Uie  resi- 
dents of  Scanderoon  possess,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  Bylan,  a  cool  and  delightful 
village,  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the  east  The  houses  are  built  along  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  80  that  the  terraced  roofe  of  one  row  serve  as  streets  to  the  row  immediately 
above. 

SuBsxcT.  3. — Asia  Minor, 

Asia  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derives  a  deep  interest  firom 
sources  unconnected  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical  features, 
indeed,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a  scale,  nor  does  its  past  history  recall  events  so  awful  and 
solemn  as  those  which  distinguish  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes.  Still,  the 
scenes  of  nature  which  it  presents  are  full  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are  replete  witii 
historical  interest. 

Asia  Minor  forms  a  lar^  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  more 
than  400  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  not  only  by 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
elevated  wastes  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined.  The  structure  of 
ihk  country  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  c(»npletely  encompassed  with  a  girdle  of  lofty 
mountains.  They  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  closely  approaching  it,  sometimes 
leaving  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent  On  the  souUi  runs  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  intersect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  bv  Tmolus  and 
Sipylus,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  summits 
are  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  ffive  the  classic  appellations;  for  Ala 
Dagh,  Baba  Dagh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  l^  its  present  possjBssors,  will  scarcely 
be  endured  by  European  ears.  These  mountams  enclose  a  vast  interior  hollow,  which  is 
however,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  they  pour  almost  all  their  waters.  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  east,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Halys,  the  modem  Kizil  Irmak, 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  find  their  way  by  the  Sangarius 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  an  interior  space,  of  250 
miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  the  rainy  season  cause  wide 
inundationa  It  is  even  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region  would  be  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  territorv  covered  with 
such  precise  moisture  would  require  a  more  mdustrious  people  than  the  Turks,  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  immense  range  of  pasture,  over  which  are 
fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  herds  of  goats;  while 
the  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  prevails  among  the 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  presents  a 
different  and  more  smiling  aspect  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  western  tracts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  tiie  Meander,  and  the  Hermus,  roll  through  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  the  south,  presses  closer 
upon  the  sea ;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended,  valleys.  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  idong  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  often  very  narrow ;  though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Amisus,  and 
of  Trebisond  have  been  the  seat  of  ^reat  and  powerful  kingdc»ns.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  prcductions  of  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  useful  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  firuits  and  smiling  luxuriance 
of  the  south  and  west 

In  histcny,  the  interesting  transactions  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  ver^  rapid  enumeration.  The  first  picture  is  that  oi 
its  nations  when  arrayed  agunst  Greece  m  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest, 
drew  auxiliaries  fix>m  Caria,  Lycia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Mteonia,  so  that  it  be<^e  almost  a 
contest  of  Grreece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delineate  on  the 
Asiatic  side  a  peopte  more  polished  and  humane,  though  lees  energetic  and  warlike,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  m  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  efieminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece, 
though  that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  ei  its  masters.  Here, 
too,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  power,  but  much  more  afterwards  for 
wealth  and  luxurious  efibmmacy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  arms  (£  Per- 
sia, were  included  within  its  empire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to  swell  the 
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pomp  of  its  tatrept.  In  this  humiliatiog  sitiiatiain,  they  lost  all  their  former  high  attaimnenta; 
and  It  hecame  of  little  importance  Umi  they  passed  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  Athens, 
and  were  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  barbariana  After  the  conquest  (^Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  fra^ents  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
there  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  ainong  the  Macedonian  chiefe.  After 
their  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  b^ame  for  some  time  the  most  poweiiul  in  Asia.  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  peninsula, 
that  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  of  Mithridates,  under  whom  the 
last  great  stand  was  made  for  the  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  completely  into  a  Roman  province,  and  made  few  and  feeble 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  churches,  and  the  assemblage  df  general  councils;  of  which  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,  in  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  bcdief  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  world.  Protected  by  its  distance  fiom  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great 
succession  of  hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Eujdirates,  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  successes  of 
the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishing  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud- 
denly, however,  fix>m  its  ashes,  rose  the  fimdily  of  Othman,  who,  collecting  the  Turkish 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the.  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Asia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  IL  tnmsferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Cesars,  and  made 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  thence  chiefly  that  the  Porte  continues 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  its  armies.  The 
peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  fVom  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weak- 
ness lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal  The  different  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  punces,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaced 
by  manoeuvre  or  intrigue.  Paswan  Oglou,  in  particular,  established  at  Uskut  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  the  Porte  a 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  oi  Asia  Mincff  into  pachalics;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konieh  in  the  in- 
tericN*,  Adana  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  Mussellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  country 
chiefl]^  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  its  present  fidlen  state,  are  alone  in- 
teresting to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  from  the 
south-eastern  comer,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  the  <mly  communication  with 
t^rria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regicms  of  Asia.  Pococke  and  D'Anville  j^ace  this  celebrated 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  enclosed 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Bfr.  Kinneir,  after  a  careflil  survev,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Scanderoon.  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enable 
two  such  armies  to  be  dravm  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  ^iven 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  mmnto 
details  of  this  controversy.  Pias  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding fireebooter,  who  |Hundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  districts  under 
contri&tion ;  but  the  Porte  having  succeeded  in  reducing  him,  his  capital  also  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  consists  of  two  districts ;  the  mountain 
range,  composed  of  some  cf  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus ;  and  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  firuttfiil  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Sarus,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
still  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pre- 
sents, in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gateway.  Its 
situation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydnus,  and 
enclosed  by  finiit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cyd- 
nus ;  but  Mr.  Kinneur  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  ccurresponding  to  its  great  name. 
The  materids  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seem  to  have  been  taken  down  to  build  the 
modem  city,  which  has  thus  a  neater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in  Turkey ;  but  as  these 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  houses  of  one  story  high,  the  place  has  no  air  of  mag- 
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nificence.  Tarsos  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  the  auspices  of  Rome, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  wealth  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  recollected  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St  Paul ;  and 
there  is  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  his  name.  Tarsus  continues  a  populous  and 
stirring  place.  Its  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  is  estimated  at  about  30,000  each ; 
to  a  great  part  of  whom,  however,  tiiese  cities  nfford  only  winter  quarters.  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  who,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  plams  around  these  cities.  That  of  Adana  is 
of  exuberant  focundity,  and,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  fbir  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  To  these  are  added 
copper  fiom  the  northern  districts,  and  gall-nuts  from  the  mountains.  The  returns  are  taken 
in  cofiee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.    'Jwsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 

To  the  east  m  Adana  is  another  plain  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopsuesta,  is  stUl  found  under  the  name  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  has  been  occu-> 
pied  by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a  state  of 
desolation,  and  Uie  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  western  bcundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  which  the  modems 
give  the  name  of  Caramania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of 
which  KitrnmRn,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of 
valleys  separated  by  ridges  that  branch  from  the  loftier  heights  of  Tauru&  These  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
terminate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofty  perpen- 
dicular dim  of  limestone  or  marble. 

Selefkeh,  on  the  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  earth ;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Seleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  pertly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
<^  it  a  kng  line  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  the  vicinity  is 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usiml,  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  here,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  tributary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mout,  a  miserable  village  of  200  hovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretohed  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  the  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  ancient  city,  supposed  by  Mr.  Kmneir  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  cottages  are  intermingled 
with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  verd  antique  and 
other  nuubles  lie  half  buried,  or  covered  by  ruined  mosques  and  housea  The  castle  is  large, 
and  nearly  entire ;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  Ghiuksu ;  its  walls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  flanked  by  square  towers  open  to  the  interi<»r.  This  scene  of 
wretchednesB,  the  result  of  misgovemment,  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abcHinds  also  with  the  most  beautifiil  scenery ;  the  pastmres, 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrastmg  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  are  covered. 

Proceeding  westward  alonff  the  coast  firom  Selefkeh,  is  found  Kelendri,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Celenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattered  and  mouldering  heaps.  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house are  kept,  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Cyprus. 

Looking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemour,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  and  on  one  side  inaccessible,  clifi*.  The  other  side  is  secured  by  a  castle,  and 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Anemuria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  fragment  of  marble  remains. 
Onlv  the  abodes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarksible  proof  of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitations  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnificence,  have  all  been  opened ;  but  their 
walls  are  still  standing.  The  spot  is  entirely  deserted ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Anemour,  a  lai^  edifice,  now  going  to  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  points  of  which  tor- 
rents penetrate  into  the  sea :  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Charadrus  and  An- 
tiochia  ad  Cragum.  At  the  end  of  this  coast,  the  lofty  and  romantic  cli&  of  Cape  Selinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  great  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  foot,  along  the  banks  o£  a  river,  are 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstructures 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remains  of  Trajanopofls.  To  the  west  is  a  beau- 
tifiil ^ain,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent 

Proceeding  westward,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  villages,  modem  upon  an- 
cient sites,  l]ut  both  deserted,  bearing  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in  this  part 
of  the  empire.  At  length  are  espied  the  white  cWSb  of  Ala3ra,  rearing  themselves  high  above 
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the  waves.  This  mountain  ibrtress,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Castle  Ubaldo,  is  compared  by 
Colonel  Leake  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  the 
other  is  completely  fenced  with  high  solid  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit  It  scarcely  contains  any  vestige  of  Coracesium, 
on  whose  site  it  stands ;  and  as  a  modem  town,  though  the  residence  of  a  sangiack,  it  is 
poor,  destitute  of  commerce,  and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  to  Captain  B^ufort,  only 
2000  inhabitants. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontonr,  to  the  westward  of  Alajra,  Captain  Beaufort  discovered 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  They  are  numerous ;  but  the  prominent  object  is  a  theatre, 
the  most  extensive  preserved  among  those  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
half  excavated,  half  composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  feet  There 
are  forty-nine  rows  of  seats,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  these 
might  sit  13,370  persons ;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,240 
might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  those  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astro- 
nomical purposes ;  those  of  a  spacious  bath ;  and  many  others,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished amid  the  thorns  and  brambles  with  whidi  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  a 
8pack>us  double  harbour  accord  with  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  the  naval  skill  and  prowess 
(rf*  the  Sidetians. 

Passing  Laara,  the  ancient  Magydoe,  Dashashehr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  come  to 
Attalia,  odled  by  the  Turks  Adalia,  and  by  the  Italians  Sataiia,  the  principal  town  in  this 
quarter.  Attains  Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  (bunded,  made  it  his  capital,  and  spared  no 
cost  in  adorning  it  The  situation  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  the  side  o£  a  rising  hill 
which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  fragments  of  sculpture, 
particularly  by  a  magnificent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gardens  behind,  inter- 
spersed with  country  houses,  are  filled  with  the  finest  fruit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  finom  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Mahometan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in 
grain,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  the  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are 
kaded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  the  deep  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis.  in  a  swampy 
and  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  7400  fbet, 
and  by  its  fix)wning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  echo  through  the  caverns,  in- 
spires the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Deliktash,  situated  on  a  plain,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus.  Its  name,  signifying  the  per- 
fi)rated  rock,  designates  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  Places  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Cape  Chelidonia  (the  ancient  Promontorium 
Sacrum),  and  reaching  the  river  Andraki,  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
cit^  of  Mira.  A  theatre,  tolerably  entire,  355  feet  in  diameter,  with  other  remains  of  public 
buildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
up  the  river,  in  a  plain,  fertile,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westward,  along  the  coast,  is  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  bays,  which  might  render  them  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  so  anciently,  appears 
clearly  from  traces  left  on  those  of  Kakava  and  Casteloriso. 


Winding  round  the  interior  of  a  deep  and  circuitous  bay,  we  find  at  its  eastern  head 
Maori.  This  town,  having  an  excellent  harbour,  is  employed  by  the  government  as  its 
medium  of  communication  with  Egypt  It  exports  firewood  to  that  country;  timber,  tar, 
cattle,  and  salt  to  Rhodea  It  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  unhealthy  by  an  almost 
constant  malaria,  arising  partly  from  the  damps  of  ancient  edifices,  partly  fVom  its  situation, 
in  a  pit,  as  it  were,  amidst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  confined  air  and  freqnmit 
chilling  breezes.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 
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Near  Macri  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Tebnearas,  which  fank  with  the  fpnndest  and 
most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  careful  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  from  the  sea, 
ooDsistB  of  the  remains  o£  a  spacious  theatre  {Jig.  561.),  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  portals  are  yet  standing,  of 
enormoas  magnitude,  and  built  of  stones  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  put  together  without  any 
cement  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that,  ^  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operations 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art ;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  behmd  them,  exhibited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a 
prodigious  dignity  to  their  appearance.    Every  thing  at  Teknessus  is  Cyclopean :  a  certain 

vastnese  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of 
Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree 
of  admiration  mingled  with  awe ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  vestiges  of 
the  Dorian  style  all  over  Asia  Minor.'"  Pe- 
culiar care  has  here  been  taken  in  adorning 
the  tombs  both  with  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  greater  have  both  their  interior 
chambers  and  the  columns  in  firont  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  Uie  stones  are 
joined  together  so  nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  entrance.  Other 
tombs  represent  the  Grecian  soros,  consisting 
of  huge  single  stones  pitched  often  on  the 


"*  summits  of  high  rocks.    Others,  again,  con- 

sist of  a  number  of  these  stones  joined  together ;  and  one  was  of  such  magnitude,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  it  might  be  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  {Jig.  562.). 

Elmerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  and  passing  along  the  deserted  sites  of  Caljmda  and 
Cannus,  the  former  capital  of  Perca,  the  navigator  descries  a  narrow  passage,  through 
which,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  somo 
difficulty,  unless  the  wind  be  fiivourable.  On  entering,  however,  he  fhids  hmiself  in  the 
spacious  hay  of  Marmorice,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  lofty  wooded 
shores  secure  from  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  small,  composed  of 
whinstone  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  approach  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
become  more  numerous  and  striking.    The  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  and  Cos,  which  follow 
almost  immediately  afler  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  modems.    At 
Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  found  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Cnidua     No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; 
and  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.    The  whole  area  of  the  city  is 
one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  theatres,  one  of  them 
400  feet  in  diameter ;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  superb  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  white  marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  founa  buried  under  the  grass  and 
Inishes,  and  near  it  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materiala    The 
remains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 
traced. 
At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  is  Melasso,  rather  a  considerable  iqodem  town,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  a^  though    ill 
built;  but  it  is  distinguished  as 
occupying  the  site  of  Mylasa 
{Jig.  563.)»  once  a  capital  of 
Caria.      The  temples  of  this 
city  were  in  ancient  times  so 
numerous,  that  a  crier,  enter- 
ing the  market-place,  instead  of 
the  usual  exclamation,  '*  Hear, 
ye  people !"  called  out,  "  Hear, 
ye  temples!"    They  are  now 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  and 
of  one  very  fine  portico,  of  tho 
Composite    order,   which    was 
found  by  Pococke,  there  remain- 
ed, in  Chandler^s  time,  only  the 
Arch  of  Myiam.  basement    The  tombs  are  ex- 

tremely numerous,  and   some 
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are  of  peculiar  structure.  About  ten  miles  to  the  south  oaat,  Eskihinar,  a  poor  modem  vil- 
lagfe,  stands  on  the  site  of  Stratonicea. 

Lower  down  the  same  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  it  gives  its  own  name,  is  Boodroom, 
f^j*^  on  the  site  of  Halicaroassus 

Cfe.  664.).  It  is  still  a  con- 
siderable Turkish  cruising  port, 
with  a  modem  castle  and  palace 
that  possess  strength  and  mag- 
nificence. There  are  no  re- 
mains at  all  entire,  except  that 
of  a  theatre  overhanging  the 
town;  but  the  attentive  eye 
of  the  traveller  soon  discovers 
„  _^       ,„  „  numerous  fragments  indicative 

HartM>arof  Hal.canm-0..  ^^  ^^  ^^^   existence  of  a 

magnificent  city.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  he  saw  some  vestiges 
of  Uie  mausoleum  of  Artemisia ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  firagments  now 
transferred  to  modem  buildings  seems  to  characterize  them  as  having  belonged  to  some 
celebrated  stmcture.  Friezes  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  have  been  considered  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

Turning  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  find  on  a  smaller  bay,  Asyn  Kaleei,  the 
ancient  Jassus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  chiefly  sepulchral.  Across  a  broad  neck  of 
land,  on  the  Latonian  Gulf,  travellers  sought,  but  have  scarcely  found,  the  still  more  cele- 
brated site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  sme  of  the  same  gulf  is  the  village  (k  Palat^a,  the 
considerable  mins  adjoining  whose  beautifiil  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  others  to 
be  those  of  Miletus  Cfig.  565.) ;  but  a  different  opinion  now  prevails. 


MiletiM. 

We  have  reached  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  region  of  Asia  Minor ;  at  the  month  of 
the  Meander,  whose  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  vales 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  ascend  occur  the  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  Those  of  Mag 
nesia,  on  the  Meander,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  found  at  Guzelhissar,  itself  a  large  town, 
and  the  Turkish  capital  of  this  district  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  built  on  a 
hill  which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Meander, 
reaching  downward  as  far  as  the  sea.  Even  the  city  itself,  though  composed  of  the  usual 
Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing  numerous 
courts  and  gardens,  filled  with  orange  and  cypress  trees,  whose  foliage  mingles  with  its 
lofty  minarets ;  the  streets  are  broader  and  better  disposed  than  is  usual  in  Turkey.  Guzel- 
hissar is  the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  yam, 
part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  These  circumstances  make 
it  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  mins  are  scattered  in  firagments,  and  in  general  only  their 
foundations  can  be  traced ;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  north  side  remains  of  a  very  splendid 
temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrated  one  of  Diana  Leucophryne.  Mr.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  sfte  of  Magnesia  twelVe  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  a  place  called 
Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a  number  of  large  mm&  He  makes  the  Guzelhissar 
mins  to  be  those  of  Tralles,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  of  Sultanhissar, 
fifteen  miles  higher  up,  but  where  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of  Nysa.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  is  found  a  magnificent  palace  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  Alabanda.  Near  Yeni  Shehr  are  those  of  Antioch  on  the  Meander, 
in  a  neighbourhood  still  celebrated,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  figs.  Con- 
siderably fiirther  up,  some  miles  firom  the  left  bank,  is  Degnizlei,  which  was  a  large  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake :  it  has  since  become  a  very  poor  place.  From  this  point,  the  lofly  cliffe  and 
snowy  pinnacles  of  the  great  encircling  range,  called  by  the  Turks  Baba  Daf^  the  **  father 
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of  mountains,**  begin  to  appear ;  but  the  foreground  beneath  them  consists  of  a  tract  crossed 
by  low  calcareous  hiUa  Amid  these  are  uie  majestic  remains  of  Laodicea  and  of  Hie- 
rapolia 

Laodicea  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
tiochus,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  importance  until  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  about  the 
Christian  era.  It  presents,  in  shattered  provision,  all  the  monuments  which  gave  grandeur 
to  a  Grecian  city ;  and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  the  most  precious  materials 
(Jig.  566.).    These  remains  cover  the  whole  surface  enclosed  within  the  walls.   At  present 

566 


Stadium  at  Laodicea. 

the  desertion  is  complete :  there  is  neither  house,  church,  nor  mosque ;  a  fox  passing  from 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  baths  were  formerly  so  cele- 
brated. The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the  streams  flowing  down 
its  sides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on 
a  nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alkaline,  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  extensive ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  theatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing ;  two  large  churches ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  with 
the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
almost  awful.  The  site  of  Colosse  appears  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  presents  no  ruins  of  the  requi- 
site magnitude. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  the  coast  makes  a  l&rge  circuit,  stretching  out  till  only 
a  narrow  strait  separates  it  firom  the  island  of  Samos.  This  spot  was  the  theatre  of  the 
celebrated  naval  action  of  Mycale,  and  has  in  our  own  times  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modem  Greeka  The  coast  again  bends  inward,  and  we  reach  Scala  Nova,  a 
great  modem  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
mated at  1700  families,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  site  is  that  of  Neapolis, 
and  contains  some  ruin& 

At  a  little  distance  firom  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  which  waters  another 
of  the  beautiful  vales  of  this  fine  region.  Though  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almost  unrivalled  site — Ephesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now 
represented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  fallen  even  firom  what  it  once 
was  as  a  Midiometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a  large  castle  and  mosque,  containing 
beautiful  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture :  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  these  are  not  Ephesus,  but  firagments  taken  from  its  mins.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  into  a 
corn-field,  the  theatre,  the  odeon,  and  the  gymnasium,  (fig,  567.)  may  all  be  distinguished 

in  outline,  and  their  area  is  strewed 
""*"*  with  fine  fragments.    There  is  a  par- 

ticular part  of  the  entablature  of  a  Co- 
rinthian temple,  delineated  by  M. 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  which,  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  ornaments,  as 
well  as  their  fine  execution,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  surpassed  (fig.  568.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  even 
doubt,  that  he  can  determine  the  spot 
where  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anti- 
OrmiMMuin  at  Ephfmn.  quity,  the  temple  sacred  to  Diana  of 

the  Ephesians.     All   that   constituted 

the  splendour  of  this  edifice;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gifls  of  kings;  its  works 

of  art,  comprising  the  masterpieces  of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  have  disappeared.    After  the 

temple  had  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  barbarians,  Justinian  removed  the  columns 
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568  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Sojdiia  at  Con- 

I  stantinople.    It  can  now  be  identified  only 

by  the  marshy  spot  on  which  it  was  erected, 
and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  arches  raued  above  as  a  foundation. 
The  vaults  formed  by  them,  compose  a  sort 
of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  knee-deep 
underneath.  There  is  not  an  apartment 
entire ;  but  thick  walls,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  fragments  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly 
scattered. 

The  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  its  short 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  city.  It 
has,  however,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  mo- 
dem town,  baariAg  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tirehi  but  presentin?  no  monu- 
ments to  justify  the  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  a  name.  It 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and 
surrounding  gardens,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  Its  flourishing  state  is  due 
to  its  situation  in  the  finest  part  of  the  vale 
of  Cayster,  which  yields  large  crops  of  rice, 
and  siflbrds  the  richest  pastures. 

From  Uie  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  the  coast 
sweeps  out  into  an  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  island  of  Scio; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forms  a 
side  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  modem  capital 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Le- 
vant, presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
Eiitabloture  of  Temple  at  Epheras.  that  prosperity  which  Was  once  80  Widely 

diffused.  The  situation  is  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  fiul  to  be  a  flourishing  place. 
It  has  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Meles,  which  produces  abundantly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  Smyrna 
be  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  westem  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  central  a  position 
with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  product  With 
80  advantageous  a  site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence.  Its  first  boast  was  to  have  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  Ute  into  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigoous,  rose  then  to  its 
highest  prosperity;  so  that  Strabo  pronounces  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia.  This  praise 
it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  ele- 
gance and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above 
the  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modem  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  ma^ificent  appearance  fix>m  the 
sea ;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a  larffe  Genoese  castle  on 
its  summit  Within  are  gloomy  walls,  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets ;  but  the  houses  along 
the  shore  are  very  delightful,  having  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  water,  and  summer- 
houses  at  their  verge.  The  city  is  liSble  to  earthquakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused 
more  fear  than  injury ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  plague  seldom  allows  a  year  to  pass  without 
committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  has  been  estimated  from  100,000  to  120,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  and  8000  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Euro- 
peans, chiefly  French,  are  settled  here  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society 
within  themselves,  which  enlivens  the  gloom  peculiar  to  a  ISirkisk  city.  The  exports  of 
Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Minor;  raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  aiMi  a  few 
precious  stones.   The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  sUk,  wooUe«B»  tin^  lead,  aad  glasn 

From  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontoiy,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus, 
the  modem  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  westem  vallesrs,  rivalling  in  extent  that  of 
the  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebrated  ancient 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  a  large  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  lofty  mountain, 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  loadstone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
that  inineral.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Hermus  is  that  occupied  by  the  mins  of 
Sardis,  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  near  a  miserable  village,  which  yet  retains  the  name 
of  Sart    Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  the  existing  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  BtnpendoiiB  of  Grecian  monuments,  and  the  capitals  of  that  order  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cockerell  the  finest  specimens  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  hrick, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the  durability  which  the  ancients  could  bestow  on  that  mate- 
rial. Five  miles  distant,  near  a  small  lake,  is  the  tomb  of  Halyattes,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  a  nHmnment  that  might  almost  vie  with  those  of  E^ypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  fiill  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the  rams  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  of  200  feet  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicus.  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamoe,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  ranked  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,000.  The  ruins  have 
not  been  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plain,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  is  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  left  About  fifteen  miles  distant  is  Kirkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  form,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mi^lene,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydonia.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of 
Eeonomos,  succeeded  in  obts^ing  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countr3rmen  on  this 
spot  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  onder  the  wise  measures  of  Eeonomos,  who  hettaati  the  fotremor,  Chrdoniit  tmt  to  be  a 
sort  of  capital  of  the  Ghreeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people.  A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  youths  ambi- 
tions to  revive  the  ancient  ^lory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivatic»i ;  large  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1820,  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  contain  35,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
stone ;  though,  firom  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was 
entirely  Crreek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  oi 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Brusa  sent  a  bod^  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
islet  (^  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  aAer  made  by  the  Greek  fleet  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  driven  out ;  but  ^  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places ;  and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.    No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  revival 

Paning  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramjrti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  leas  adorned  by  nature  and  art  but  surpassing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  already  surveyed.  This  is  the  "  campi  ubi  Trofa  flut" — an  interesting  and  m3rs- 
terious  subject ;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  written.  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  &r  beyond  our  limita  It  is  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  o£  the  Hellespont  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers ;  and, 
behind,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  eteeips  of  Gargarus — these  still  form  the 
cbamcteristie  features  of  the  Troad.  The  details  are  Involved  in  much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these.  Homer  may  have  been  less  exact  and  may  have  taken  such 
liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  often  inundated,  considerable  changes 
0^  snr&ce  and  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  with  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scamander  rising  almost  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
finom  two  fi>untains,  one  hot  the  other  cold ;  the  Simois  afterwards  flowing  into  it  firom  the 
right ;  a  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois ;  and  Troy  firom  a  height  overlooking 
ttuit  plain.  The  actual  features  are,  the  Mendereh,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles 
up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida.  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  fi*om  the  height 
of  Bonarbashi,  the  site  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs ;  on  the  other,  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kalli&t  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
parallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sea.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
acc(»rdiiig  to  whom  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca^ 
raander.  He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountains,  several  large  tumuli, 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  ancient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Simois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat 
Osmack,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  slow  cur- 
rent: floods,  however,  might  render  it  "  the  rapid  Simois.*'  Between  these  rivers  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  he  conceives,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.    A  late  ingenious 
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writer  has  aought  to  fix  the  Simois  m  the  Ghiumbrek,  supposed  then  to  have  fidlen  mto  the 
Mendereh,  though  its  course  is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  afford  ample 
room  for  the  contending  armies,  and  such  as  no  other  hypothesis  presents ;  while  within  its 
circuit  is  a  spot  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo,  believed,  in  hia 
time,  though  not  by  himself  to  be  the  spot  on  which  Troy  stood.  Mr.  Leake,  again,  has 
revived  the  almost  forgotten  hypothesis  or  Chevalier.  He  imagines  that  the  Bonarbashi,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  was  honoured  with  the  principal  name,  while  the  Men- 
dereh, above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  two 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  Uien  correspond  to  the  description  of  Homer. 
Dr.  Clarke  scaled  the  heights  of  Ida,  where  he  found  the  most  rugged  and  romantic 
ggA  scenery,  and  obtained  mm  its  summit  a 

splendid  view  over  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  interior,  on  a  fine  plain, 
he  found  the  village  of  Aene,  recalling 
the  name  of  .£neas ;  and  Beyramitch,  a 
populous  town,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
Troad.  Below,  opposite  to  Tenedoe,  ap- 
pear the  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas, 
built  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  has  been  robbed  of  most 
of  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Constantinople, 
GjmnaaamatTrou.  all  the  splendid  appendages  of  a  Greek 

city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale ;  Gym- 
nasium {fig.  509.),  acqueduct,  theatre,  baths,  and  a  very  fine  building,  erroneously  called 
the  palace  of  Priam,  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
metal. 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  modem  Dardanelles),  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  defended  by  two  opposite 
forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asia ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydoe,  rendered  fiunous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  its  eastern  boundary,  it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow  Gulf 
of  Moudania,  about  fifleen  miles  inland  from  which,  to  the  south,  is  Boursa,  or  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  govemment  vnis  transferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  nourishing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  than 
60,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympus.  The 
air  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kinneir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  strac- 
tures  have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstmcted  in  the  shape  of  modem  mosques, 
which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  365,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  The 
ordmary  houses  are  of  wood ;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ;  and  Boursa  is  alto^ther 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufectured  out  of  the  excellent  suk  and 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  These  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the 
city  to  the  number  of  7000.  Moudania,  which  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  sea-port  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wood,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailors. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  plain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  by  wooded  hills, 
rising  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofly  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrast  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  bearing 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  out  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and 
nothing  appears  but  rain  upon  rain.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  moequcs  and  palaces  are 
seen  everywhere  variegated  with  columns  and  other  fi^gments  of  the  more  ancient  edifices 
out  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry  another 
great  fallen  capital,  Nicomedia,  the  modem  Is-Nikmid.  It  was  an  early  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Bithynia ;  but  its  highest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  t^e  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome.  In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and  all  its  orna^ 
ments  were  probably  carried  off  to  embellish  this  new  residence ;  fer  there  does  not  now 
remain  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.    Is-Nikmid,  containing  700  families,  has  the  appear- 
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anoe  of  a  town  entirely  modem.    Similar  has  been  the  &te  of  Chalcedoo,  bo  disdngnished 
in  ecclesiastical  history ;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyaras. 

Scutari  is  referred  to  Con8tantinM>le,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a  suburb.  Passing,  there- 
five,  the  Bosphcmis,  (»r  channel  of  Constantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bitbynia.  It  is  described  as  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intersected  with 
lofty  mountains  and  fertile  valleys ;  rich  in  fhiits  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  noble  fi)re8tfl. 
Through  this  region  the  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of 
the  hiffh  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  rapid  stream  into  the  gulf  oi  Erekli.  A  great  part 
of  its  Tower  course  is  through  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  boraered  on  each  side  by  rugged 
perpendicular  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very  lofty,  and  pre- 
sents an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  above  which  rise 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  large  plain, 
in  the  heart  of  which  lies  Boli,  the  ancient  Hadrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  1000 
houses,  and  twelve  mosques ;  noted  for  the  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due  north  fi^m 
Boli,  at  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Heraclea),  which  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  displayed  under  its 
original  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  the  ancient  Paphla^nia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribea  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasserah,  formerly  Amastris ;  by  Gydros,  once  Cjrtorus ;  by  Ineboli ; 
Inichi ;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Euzine,  though  destitute  of  its  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retains  still  a  populap 
tion  of  5000  souls,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  finits,  and  raw  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modem  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Kostamboul,  or  Kastamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  contains 
about  1^000  Turkish  and  3000  Crreek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  uid  numerous  baths. 
On  a  hi^h  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  minous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

Eastward  fix>m  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  bemg  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
circuitous  line,  nearly  the  entu^  breadth  of  the  continent  On  this  route  we  pass  Tash 
Kiupri,  with  4000  fiunilies  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrjring  on 
some  manufactures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  and  presents  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  diis  neighbourhood  mea- 
sured sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  be  ^  the  mast 
of  some  great  admiral  ;'^but  they  are  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiabad,  a  large  beautiful  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  aiid  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  district, 
has  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  20()0  inhabitants. 

A  route  almost  directly  east,  through  a  picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxme,  and  to  ^msoun,  the  ancient  Amisus.  This  city,  celebrated  first 
as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a  residence  of  Mithridates  and  Pompey, 
has  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversmg,  consists,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  of  a  very  flat  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  cultivated ;  in  others, 
the  streams,  unable  to  reach  the  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  morasses.  About  thirty  miles 
east  of  Samsoun,  the  Yeshil  Iraiak,  the  ancient  Iris,  pours  into  the  sea  nearly  as  large  a 
body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  after  a  much  shorter  course.  A  little  beyoiS  is 
the  Thermodon,  now  called  Termeh,  only  fkmous  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or  fiible  has 
placed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Amaz(His.  Farther  on,  a  fine 
wooded  ridge,  which  has  formed  a  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  approaches 
the  sea  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  iEnos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  stufis,  fiiiit,  and  wine  from  the  interior.  To  the  east, 
through  a  rugged  a^  difficult  country,  is  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a  town  of  700 
houses,  with  a  ruinous  aspect ;  and  Tereboli  (Tripolis),  about  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenophon  called  it  Trapezus,  from  the  oblong 
form  which  it  still  retains.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
gloomy.  The  lofty  ancient  ramparts,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines  by 
which  the  city  is  defended ;  and  considerable  ruins  show  the  site  of  the  pnlace.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  inhabit  Turkey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  tribes  fi-om  the  Caucasus  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  finit  and  wine,  and  in  9ilk  and  cotton  stufib  of  their  own  manufiu^ture. 

The  high  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive,  though  by  no 
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metiis  the  finest  or  most  productive  portion,  remaini  to  be  stinreTed.  The  general  charac- 
ter is  that  of  a  high  bare  table-land,  begirt  with  lofty  ridges  of  mountains.  Being  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees,  it  has  a  naked  aspect  Though  capable  of  successful  cultiva- 
tion, the  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  the  insecurity  of  property,  prevent  the  raising  of  any 
adequate  supply  of  grain.  On  the  banks  of  all  the  rivere,  however,  are  rich  pastures,  which, 
with  the  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  called  Turkmans, 
whose  habits  are  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  are  subject  to  little  princes,  who,  according* 
to  circumstances,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Porte ;  and,  according  to  im- 
memorial Scythian  usage,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuits  with  that  of  plundering  the  un- 
protected traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided,  though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into  two 
portions,  western  and  eastern.  The  former  comprises  the  wide  ran^e  of  the  ancient 
Phrygia,  with  the  smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  and  Lycaonia  on  the 
south.  In  modem  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  forming  the  interior 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  Uie  pacholic  of 
Bivas,  or  Sebaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities.  Kutaiah,  reckoned  its  capital,  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia ;  and  the  whole  country 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains.  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amounts 
ing  to  between  50,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  streets 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fountains.  There  are  fifty  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  people ;  and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  fiftjr 
miles  to  the  north  is  Eskishehr,  situated  on  two  rivers  that  fidl  into  the  Saloria.  Around  it 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Sultan  Soliman  was  defeated  by  Godfi^  of 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  ancient  Doryleum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  ancient 
one,  adorned  with  columns  of  jasper,  still  remains :  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  modem  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houses  are 
poor  and  rainous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  firom  Kutaiah,  is  Afiuro 
Karahissar,  which  D*Anville,  on  somewhat  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taums,  called  here  Kal- 
der  Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,0(10  &milies,  almost  entirely  Turkish,  who 
are  extensivelv  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  opium ;  both  of  which  form  articles  of  export. 

The  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  runs  now  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards  the 
southem  coast  On  this  route  is  Ak-shehr*  (the  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Taums,  whence  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city ;  yet  it  contains  1500  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  ancient 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  but  this  is  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fiiigments  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeding  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southem  line  of  mountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Komeh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  Iconium, 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Roum ;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  that  king- 
dom sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  iQl 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur ;  mosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  crambling 
into  rain.  There  are  twelve  large  and  above  100  small  mosques :  those  of  Sultan  Selim 
and  Sheik  Ibrahim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  stmctures ;  the  marble  gates  also  of  the 
Capan  Madressa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adomed  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  afibrd 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  rains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contributed  largely  towards  its  omament  Among  these,  Mr. 
Kinneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fully  equal  to  any 
ancient  sculpture  he  had  ever  seen.  The  modem  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  <tf 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  miles  from  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  after 
the  fiul  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ;  who 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  still  denominated  Cara- 
mania. It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieh,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  coarse  blue  cotton  clc^  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taurus,  Cssarea,  and 
Smyrna. 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  considerable  city. 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Gvalatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of  a 
vast  phun,  abounding  in  fraits  and  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.   It  is  covered 

«  [Arundel  hai  shown  that  the  nte  of  Apamea  ii  to  be  found  at  Deenare ;  and  that  of  Antiqch  at  Yatobatz. 
Ite  ruinf  at  Akihabr  are  thoae  of  PhikHnellum.— Am .  Eo.] 
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with  Turkmans,  frtmi  ^ose  roving  hordes  the  Porte  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact  even  any 
r^ular  tribute.  Their  principal  chief  can  muster,  it  is  said,  30,000  horsemen  under  his  ban- 
ner. The  roost  curious  product  of  this  region  is  the  An^ra  ^oat,  the  hair  of  which  rivals 
silk  in  fineness.  This  beautiful  animal  thrives  only  within  a  limited  tract  to  the  westward 
of  the  Halys,  immediately  beyond  which  it  de^nerates.  The  city  crowns  a  range  of  small 
eminences,  one  of  which,  having  on  its  summit  the  now  ruinous  castle,  resembles  the  castle 
rock  of  Edinburgh,  being  perpendicular  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  foundations  and  scat- 
tered fragments  of  great  ancient  edifices  may  still  be  traced,  but  nothing  more.  Pococke 
estimated  the  population  at  100,000 ;  Mr.  Kinneir  at  only  20,000.  ProbcU>ly  the  actual  de- 
crease has  been  considerable ;  as  the  present  pacha  makes  a  monopoly  of  the  grain,  and  in 
various  ways  oppresses  the  inhabitants.  Itiey  still,  however,  carry  on  a  manu&cture  of  fine 
camlet,  from  the  goats*  hair  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  eastern  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  aspect  from  the  west- 
em  :  it  consists  of  wide  plains,  bare  of  trees  and  grain,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  Subject  to 
its  roving  tenants,  the  Turkmans,  the  frontier  districts  are  also  exposed  to  inroads  from  the 
Kurds,  a  fierce  people,  whom  we  shall  find  in  their  native  seats  on  the  upper  Tigris.  The 
people  of  Cappadocia  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  rude,  stupid,  ana  uninformed ;  but 
distinguished  as  rearing  a  breed  of  excellent  horses:  they  still  retain  their  reputation  in  both 
respects.  In  modem  times  this  territcnry  bore  the  name  of  Roum,  or  Rumyiah,  being  that 
given  to  the  kingdom  formed  by  the  great-Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks ;  and  this  name  it 
retains,  though  the  Porte  ranks  it  as  the  pachalic  of  Sivas. 

The  city  of  Sivas,  the  ancient  Sebaste,  is  a  dirty,  ill-built  place ;  the  inhabitants  coarse 
and  mde,  without  any  other  industry  than  the  old  Cappadocian  occupation  of  rearing  horses. 
The  finest  city  in  this  part  of  Asia  is  Tokat,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  banks  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak.  Vessels  of 
copper  are  here  made  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  which  is 
added  the  manu&cture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stufBs.  It  is  me  great  channel  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diarbekir  and  witli 
Smyrna,  and  sending  others  to  B(Hirsa  and  Sinope.  These  resources  support  a  population 
of  o0,000,  among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  the  Armenians  form  a  lar^  propor- 
tion. Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction,  t^e  traveller  reaches  Amasia,  roman- 
tically situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  which  here  fiows  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
closed between  rocky  mountains.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produces 
excellent  silk. 

Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrive  a1 
Uskut  or  Ooscat,  a  city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
chief,  Paswan  Oglu.  He  long  maintained  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  east  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a  mass 
of  dead  wall,  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished,  and  profusely  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks ;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fiill  of  his  house,  it  has  probablv  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Nearly  due  south  firom  Uskut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Argish,  stands  Kaissaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  then 
Mazaca ;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Cssarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
Sapor,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  ex- 
port of  cotton,  which  occupies  within  a  very  narrow  circuit  a  population  of  25,000.  [At 
the  close  of  August,  1835,  2000  houses  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  injured, 
destroyed,  or  s^lowed  up,  a  great  number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. — ^Am.  Ed.] 
To  the  south-east  is  found  Bostan,  the  ancient  Comana,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
in  a  finely  watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  has  8000  or  0000 
people,  and  forty  flourishing  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  vicinity  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  Asia,  and  aflbrds  a  lar^  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the 
sooth,  in  Upper  Cilicia,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  Marash,  capital  of  a  small  paChalic  of  the 
same  name,  which  immediately  borders  on  Syria. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  still  to  survey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
for  wealUi,  beau^,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent  Cypras,  interposed  between  Sjnria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  140  miles  in 
length,  by  63  in  breadth.  The  Cypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  product  The  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
any  in  the  world ;  and  the  wines  made  firom  them  are  peculiarly  famed  for  their  generous 
and  restorative  qualities.  They  resemble  Tokay ;  but  they  are  disliked  by  the  English  as 
having  a  sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ;  and  game  is  abundant    All  these  gifts  of  nature,  how- 
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ever,  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  deplorable  system  under  which  the  island  is  at  present 
governed.  The  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks,  are  considered  just  objects  for 
oppression  of  eveiy  kind.  The  governor,  who  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  chan^  every  year;  and, 
having  obtained  his  place  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  himself  bv  every 
form  of  extortion.  Thus,  Cyprus,  from  a  fertile  and  populous  bland,  has  been  reducea  nearly 
to  a  desert,  not  containing  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants,  and  even  these  are  sensi- 
bly diminishing.  Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  had  afibrded 
the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  this  unfortunate  island  a  horde  of  banditti,  who  exercised 
on  an  unresisting  people  every  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  Till  then,  Cyprus  retained 
still  a  remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  ancient  aspect  Its  females  still  display 
that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently  celebrated. 
These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  often  likeretricious  decoration ;  and 
their  conduct  often  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  which  represented  Venus  as 
bom  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine.  They  still  carry  on  the 
staple  Turkish  manu&ctures  of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton ;  all  of  great  excellence,  the 
colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 

Nicosia,  chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  noble 
plain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortifications  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  grandest  he 
had  ever  seen ;  and  their  extent  and  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  the 
trees,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  apprehension,  even  Shiraz  cannot 
rival  These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  since 
the  place  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  hills.  The  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  retains  its  magnificence ;  but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruin.  The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  &milies,  of  whom  half  are  Christian,  divided 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  They  carry  on  the  three  manufactures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  engeiged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  which 
the  neighbourhood  ia  full.  Lumica,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commerce, 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  different  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up ;  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  English  colours.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A  neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the  ruined 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Citium.  Famagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  the  Venetians  till  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a  number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a  handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a  mosque.  Cerina  and  Baffo  (PaphosX 
thoug:h  only  villages,  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguished by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Another  island,  still  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  still  more  completely  fallen,  is 
Rhodes.  It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a  commercial  power ;  but  its  existence  as  a 
^eat  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  that 
indepenaence  which  had  been  lost  by  the  other  Grecian  states ;  extended  its  commerce  to 
the  most  distant  regions ;  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings. 
Demetrius,  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  not  only  exhausted  against  it  all  the  (»rdiiiary  re- 
sources of  war,  but  invented  the  helepolis,  an  immense  machone,  to  batter  its  fcmnidable 
walls.  He  was  completely  bafiM,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  military 
fortunes.  Even  when  this  island  was  merged  in  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  code 
was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  and  she  acquired  in  after-times  a  high  military  ^lory, 
when  the  knights  of  St  John,  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last 
retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  glories 
the  Turkish  sway  has  oUiterated  almost  every  vesti^.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no 
longer  a  fragment  of  its  colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the 
numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  exhibits  only  some  massy  Gothic  churches  converted  into  mosques ;  and  con- 
tains within  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  area  a  population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000 
Jews ;  for,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resist- 
ance, no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside  withm  the  walls.  The  Greeks  occupy,  however, 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000  in  number. 
Rhodes  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  the  heats  being  cooled  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Artemira,. 
which  rises  m  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  those  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  which  the 
Rhodian  navy  was  anciently  constructed,  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  quantities 
to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople.  The  lower  hills  still  produce  a  little  of  that  wine,  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  perfume  by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  Rhodes  is  obliged  to  import  com  from  Caramania. 

Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  find  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  and  producmg,  in  abundance,  that  stone  which  serves  as  a 
whetstone ;  Stamjwlia,  Amorgo,  Patmoe,  where  St  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samos,  a 
larger  and  more  important  island,  whidi  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  has  bec^  always  cele- 
brated for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.    It  has  been  lately  dis^ 
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tin^ftushed  for  its  bnve  stand  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

Scio  has  experienced  a  very  different  fate.  Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost  a  pant- 
dise.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above 
400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  fiuuilics  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro- 
fessors and  scholars.  All  th&  prosperity  and  these  fair  prospects  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  effected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra  and  Samos,  the  ^iotes  made 
a  general  rising^  m  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  those  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  thehr  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  frt)m  the  continent  The  imme- 
diate consequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  dreadfril  and  general  massacre ;  the  unfortunate 
Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.  Only  a  few 
escaped ;  25,€^  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivors  was  reserved  a  fate,  if 
possible,  worse  than  deam ;  the  whole,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  rank, 
being  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert 

Mytilene,  or  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  fame,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alceus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
present  it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are 
Greeks.  These  it  maintains  by  the  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quahty.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rocky  island,  chiefly  memorable  from 
the  position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  it  produces  a 
wine  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  Archipelaga 

ScBSECT.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Euphrates, 

The  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  with  Persia,  and  l^ing  beset 
on  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  trib^  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difficulties  of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  a  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more 
western  divisicms,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  kingdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  wis  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  material  which  elsewhere  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  com- 
posed of  euth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plain,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Nineveh,  the  earliest,  and  Babylon,  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
world  to  subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  that  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva- 
sion, had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
event  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  frontier  and  provincial  distnct,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  since  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer 
bulwark  of  their  respective  dominions,  thim  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit, — Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kmgdoms  of  Asia,  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanoing  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  theur 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bcnmds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arra^,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenia  again  to  rear  its  head ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  government,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
part,  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  fiolen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rug]|fed 
mountains,  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities.    Erzeroum,  which  ranks  as  the  capital,; 
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if  ntnated  on  one  of  its  highest  points.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold :  snow  begins 
to  fall  in  August;  and  covers  the  ground  fccm  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
exceedingly  healthful,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile ;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhaps 
over-rated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenians,  and  the  rest 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  the 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  town,  fortified  under  Amurath 
IIL  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  fhmtier;  but  the  present  pacha  has 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Akalzike,  which 
touclies  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
arable  district    The  latter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

Proce<^ing  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayazid,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Arme- 
nians. It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
80,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passage, 
admitting  two  persons  abreast ;  and  it  is  carefully  fortified,  in  the  Oriental  s^le*  with  a 
strong  vnli  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally  beautiful  and  ^rtile ;  and 
at  two  miles'  distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumference, 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
It  forms  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Its 
surfiuse  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tiful, and  fertOe.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinneir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solM- 
ity,  to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  mina- 
rets, peermfi^  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  peculiarly  pnnd  and  imposing  aspect  It  contains 
88,000  inh^itants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
em  Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  through  a  prodigious 
chasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallic 
wealth,  ftom  which  Mc^en  derives  its  importance.  They  (voduce  abundance  of  excellent 
copper,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tainous re^n  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  race  of 
all  who  imest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities ;  but  Betlis, 
on  the  northern  firontier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  narrow 
ravines,  branching  out  firom  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  castle  is^rected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  <^  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  city  is  well  supphod  with 
firuits  and  provisions ;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
fimn  this  mountain  capital.  Althou^  Betlis  is  nominally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Mooeh, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
feudal  princes.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sort,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named 
finom  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat 
These  chiefs  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans :  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kindness  and  familiarly, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  affection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  their  peu- 
gree,  which  they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  native 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towards  whom  they  observe  neither  faith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  made  by 
the  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  iU-built ;  but  the  district  contains  many 
fertile  spots  and  larg^e  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians.  TV> 
the  south-west  of  IMarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  fkiphrates,  is  found  the  small  pachap 
lie  of  Or&,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  part  of  Armenia  to  the 
sands  of  the  Sjrrian  desert  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  ^e  ancient  Edessa,  a  ci^  of 
some  fame,  both  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  fdfterwards  when  the  arms  of'^the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  Whom  it  gave  the  title  of  count.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  built,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  souls.  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Harran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a  favourite  residence  of  Haroun  al  Raschid ; 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fort,  formerly  the  great  Roman 
military  passage. 
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DeBcendinjf  fiom  these  heigfata,  we  come  to  the  g^reat  plain  between  the  two  riven  called 
at  present  Algeziia,  and  by  Qie  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Though  partly  rocky 
and  sandy,  it  is. in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive;  but  being  in  many  places 
occupied  by  the  Ambs,  and  in  others  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  is 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital, 
is  a  lar|;e,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
35,000  mhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures ;  and  carries  on  a  little 
trade.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  villace  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  The  omy  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  80  perfect  A  rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
Ibsse,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a  vast  ]^in  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  fate 
oi  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  formed  into  a  pachalic  by  itselC 

All  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
touching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  nK)untainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
ncNTthem  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  positicm  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolerable  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above  each  other, 
alon^  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a  bnmch  of  the  great  chain 
oi  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara, 
the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  itaore  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate 
is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  firagments  of  ancient  architecture  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of  mi|rhty  fortresses,  none  equalled  the 
strength  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  agamst  the  Parthians,  till  it  was  ceded 
to'  them  by  treaty ;  after  which  the  Ronuins  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it.  Only  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil- 
locks of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  oiihe  Koords  and  Arabs.  On 
the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
Roman  stations ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  com- 
ing up  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

Between  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing  between 
them  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  ArabL  As  it  is  completely  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
during  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region  is  practica- 
ble, and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  effected.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  earl^ 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxuriant  harvests  which 
once  covered  thisplain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood ;  the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it,  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  bordering  deserts.  **  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings ;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food, 
amid  the  fidlen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  deaolatieR  -to  which  this  region  •is  now  consij^ed,  the  tra- 
veller still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capiuds,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  ^ve  to  it  a  lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  pturt  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
gay  and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embel- 
lished Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  perkxl  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modem 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  oiae  or  two  colleges  and 
minarets.  Almost  all  that  is  modem  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
the  name  excites.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass ;  and 
the  bazaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  verv  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fitted  up.  Bag&d,  since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1256,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
de&teable  subjects  between  the  empires  ofPersia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  eflSnrts  of 
both  were  exerted  for  its  possession. 

From  Bagdad,  we  proceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in  search 
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of  Bahylon,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almost  unrivalled  int^est  Here,  over  a 
space  extending  ^ve  or  six  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  the  undoubted  remains  of  ' 
that  ancient  *'  glory  of  nations,*'  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  and  which  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  bv  the  awful  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascenda  It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
least  its  splendour,  to  Semiramis,  whose  era  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  great 
empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Babylon  was 
thus  the  work  of  successive  a^es;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  by 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment.  The  waUs,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.  They  were 
865  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  city  was  that  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side;  and  the  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  pre-eminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  wit^  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  covered  with  painting 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.  These  were  raised,  it  is  said« 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised  masses  of  huge 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  onl^  pro- 
duced plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  similar  to  those  m  the 
mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belns,  was  a  still  more 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  fable,  and  history  are  stranjg[ely  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babvlonian  kin^  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  nrst  origin 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  mtoxicated  fay  their  first  successful  achievements^ 
formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.  Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents,  or  21,000,000/.  sterling. 
Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  high. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  s^r  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  the 
height  at  a  stadram,  or  660  English  feet,  exceeding  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pvramid. 
Even  after  the  downfidl  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  be  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
pnerhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctly 
traced  by  historv.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
Syria  chose  Seleucia;  the  Parthians,  Ctesiphon;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad;  and  each,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sought  to  aggrandise  his  fkvourite  citv  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  material  out  of  which  it  was  built  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — ^  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  howl 
in  her  pleasant  palacea'*  Yet  even  now,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capitals  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  worid ;  **  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  oithe  Chaldees'  excellency.*'  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements :  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confused  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks,  euod  rubbish;  but  these  are  pUed  almost  in  mountain  masses;  and,  seen  a&r  alonff 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  careful 
survey,  has  described  four  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot,  however,  without  some  diffi- 
culty, be  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a  lai^  mound,  called  b^  the  modem 
inhabitants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  height  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  suggest 
^he  idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.  After  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  square  of 
about  700  yards,  evidentlv  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  nnest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  with 
some  remains  oi  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  called  it  the  Kasr^  or  palace,  and  its 
af^ieannce  seemed  strongly  to  warrant  that  appellation.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  eaUed  the  Mujelibey  whose  «des  are  onlv  219  by  136  feet  in  length  and  breadth ; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet,  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.  The  summit  is  strewed 
with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts, 
bats,  and  owk.  From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletons 
in  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  structure 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a  royal  cemetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr.  Rich,  and  some 
other  travellera  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  Bd)eL  But  there  is  another 
amm^  of  vaster  dimensicms,  about  ten  miles  distant,  more  strongly  assimilating  with  the 
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a^»ect  which  we  ■faonld  oonceiTe  that  fiunous  structure  to  present  It  is  of  an  oblonff  form, 
7G2  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  entire. 
It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  higl^  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  UKMiument  of  Babylon,  ami  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarkaUe  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the  other  remains, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the  vast  limits  of 
Babylon.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied territory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  oi  any  such  extraordinary 
strudure  situated  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  uKdem  town  of  Hillah,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  EuphnSee.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanseras  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  r^ulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Bassora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bafdad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  miles 
below,  the  ruins  of  two  great  capitals,  which  had  b^n  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon : 
Ctesipbon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  Uie  Syrian  kings,  on  the  west 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesipb^  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tank  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Chosroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  &vourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  ccmtains  in  the  intericHr  a  vault- 
ed hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  c^  106  feet,  and  its  lofty  walls  are  seen  from  fiur  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  single  village ;  but  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed 
Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  fiune  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet  This  tomb  forms  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  fort>idden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surirounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  place  of  such  antiquity,  that  from  it  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs ;  but  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  it  fell  soon  into  decay.  At  pre- 
sent there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated ;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneraticxL  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerfiil  is  that  of 
Montefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  hone  into  the  fiekL  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  after  having  for  so  lon^  a  space  enclosed  this  maiestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Coma.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat^ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  firuits. 

On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bussora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  chrcumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  uid  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  that  with  India,  is  carried  on  part^ 
iv  by  Mtish,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burden  can  ascend 
the  river  to  this  point  The  mhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000 ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  them;  and  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

ARABIA. 

Abasia  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sect.  L — Chneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  separates  it  fixm  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,    On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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part  of  which  Beparatea  it  from  Berbera.  Ab  the  coast  chanfres  its  direction,  it  has  still  for 
some  time  this  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malabar :  but  this  great 
sea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  from  the  south  of  Persia. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  seem 
the  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  to  the  north- 
ward, and  is  of  a  character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred  lo  that  part 
of  Asia.  This  wilderness  forms  a  gfulf,  as  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
continent— Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west;  and  the  once  ^eat  empires  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  aa  the  east  This  tract  of  Arabia, 
continually  narrowing  to  the  northward,  is  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it  were,  by  the  loAy 
mountain  heads  of  the  Eluphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  tofWards 
the  north;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmjrra  and  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  firom  north  to  south  of  22^,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  The  neatest 
breadth  across  firom  Mecca  is  not  less  than  20^,  or  1200  miles ;  but  this  is  narrowed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  north- 
ward. With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element,  that  <^ 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  pver  borne  the  character  of  desert^  fyr 
which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  general, 
oyer  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  conn- 
tries  under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountaina 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
streams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tracts 
that  have  a  mountainous  character ;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  \on^  rocky  ridges, 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  waste.  Sinai  and  Horeb, 
towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  fiunous  by  great  events,  form,  probably, 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina, 
are  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appears 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stony  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  toadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  from  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen,  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  fovourable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Red 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt,  called  the  Tehftma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrenness. 
But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  varie^ted 
hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract,  though  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  yie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  other 
Oriental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  dashing  down 
the  rocks ;  and  aflcr  difiusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  the  sand. 
They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  lake. 

Sect.  EL — Natural  Cfeography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Oeoiogy. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  L  Sect  IL  p.  218. 

SuBSBOT.  2. — Botany, 

The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country  may  be  at  once  surmised  from  the 
name  oiits  two  ^at  divisions,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  called  (m  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
v^ay  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  though  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  to  have  themselves  imported  them  from  the  East  Indies.  Forskal,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district,  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  drought 
and  a  too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  Uie  soil,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  To  wis 
evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  ("  the  daughters  of  heat'Oi  which  everywhere 
devour  the  herbage;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn-fields;  and  munda- 
tions  of  the  sea,  £at  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamic 
Plants  are  almost' wholly  wanting;  the  Grasses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occupy  the  shore  in  a 
sandy  or  ar^aceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  (jCcmpeftres)  abound  more  as  you  approach 
the  mountams,  and  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    There  are  perennial  pas- 
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tores,  3rielding  HoIcqb  and  Puiicuni  dichotomam.  The  Phaseolm  is  alone  sown  hr  fedder, 
as  the  Trifblium  alezandrinum  is  in  Egypt  The  camel,  when  he  enters  the  woods,  luxu- 
riates on  Cucurbitaceous  and  Climbing  Planta 

The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  they  extend  to  the  monntains ;  art  assist- 
inff  nature  in  the  formation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being  supported  by  walls 
and  earth  carried  thither.  Cofiee,  esculent  plants,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  especially 
Wheat.  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  afibrd  an  extraor- 
dinary and  novel  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plams  the  Holcus  Durra  (/f.  Sorghum) 
is  almost  the  only  bread-corn  cultivated.  Of  this  there  are  three  harvests  in  the  year ;  two 
months  and  a  hau  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.  The  first  crop  is  sowed  by  the 
natives,  the  two  next  spring  up  spontaneously ;  but  the  grain  can  only  be  secured  by  keep- 
inrup  a  constant  noise,  and  a  perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  tlie  birds. 

The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent  vaUeya  In  all  Tehftma  (a  district 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea)  there  are  none  ex- 
cept at  Snrdod.  These  mountain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powerfiil  winds,  grow 
stniight  and  lofty :  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forsk&l  enumerates  no 
less  than  eight;  Sceura,  Keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  palm,  but  without  a  spatha, 
much  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per- 
fume a  whole  apartment  for  a  long  time,  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  Tomex  glabra ; 
Cynanchium  arboreum ;  Catha,  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Cofiee, 
the  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues :  no  plague  can  come  near  the 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  a 
branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  Moerua,  besides  some  unknown  species.  Palms  inhabit 
the  sandy  plains  of  Teh&ma. 

The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
plants.    Thus  much  M.  Forskal. 

Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia, 
of  which  so  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of  the  plants 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  peculiar 
to  the  country.    And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 
^^o^e  (Jig.  570.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  fiivoured  spot 
g^  where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection.    It  is  a  pro- 

"'^  duction  of  the  highest  value.    Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Upper 

Ethiopia,  whence  it  vras  introduced  to  Arabia ;  others  consider  it 
an  abori^final  of  Yemen.  Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  sponta- 
neously m  Abyssinia,  beinfi^  found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance 
fi^m  Caffii  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  that  country,  indeed,  it 
.€^^^^   ^^JIS^  ^^^  ^^^  considered  to  be  cultivated  fix>m  time  immemorial; 

and  the  same  author  assures  us  that  the  Gaile,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Afi-icans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyssinia,  being  obliged 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  but 
cofiee,  roasted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  permit  its  being  rolled  up  in  balls  and  put  into 
a  leatliem  bag.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strenglli  and  spirits  during  a  whole  day's 
comm  Pbi^  fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  meal  of  meat    Be  this 

**••  ""^  as  it  may,  it  is  fitmi  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 

with  cofiee ;  and  it  is  fixxn  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  the  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
have  derived  it,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Arabia 
itsel£  We  can,  at  best,  form  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  from 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe :  for  all  Arabia  yields  to  Ekirope  annually  only  l300,0()0  lbs. 
weight ;  while  St  Doming  has  in  one  year  exported  71,665,187  lbs.,  Surinam  15,387,000 
lbs. ;  and  other  American  islands,  and  even  Persia,  and  Suez,  have  greatly  exceeded  in  ex- 
port the  quantity  derived  firom  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of'^  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  stem  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowers, 
and  red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  the  stoves  of  our  own  country  to  need  description. 

The  Moeha  Cofiee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  is  distin- 
guished fitm  the  cofi^  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain ;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a  rounded  form,  for  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
iven.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  ^thering  the 
focha  coffee,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants.  The  best  sort  is  ^wn  on  the  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Beit-el-&kieh,  a  spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  en  Arabie,  by  Niebuhr.  " My  travelling  companions,''  says  he,  "whom 
I  had  expected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  the  mountain  where  the  coffee 
grows.     I  followed  them  thither  the  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east-south-east  direction, 
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towards  Kusma ;  and  I  overtook  them  at  Bulgoee,  one  of  the  viUafres  which  principally  de 
pend  for  fiubeistence  on  the  culture  of  coffee.  Neither  aasei!  nor  mules  can  he  used  in 
climbing  these  mountains :  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  steep  places  by  a  road,  which,  bein^ 
only  mended  at  wide  intervals,  is  extremely  bad.  To  me,  however,  who  had  just  quitted 
the  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Tehftma,  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walking,  it  appeared 
delightful,  as  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  formed  the  principal  planta- 
tions of  coffee. 

**  It  was  only  near  Kahhme  that  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  those  long  and  pentagonal 
stones  that  I  have  formerly  described ;  but  here  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone ;  the  detached  rocks,  likewise  compoeed  of  it,  presented  a  strik- 
ing appearance,  especially  where  water  was  trickling  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  and 
formed  cascades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  litUe  upright  columns.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
tach these  stones  from  the  rocks,  and  they  are  used  to  make  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  as 
for  the  walls  with  which  it  is  needful  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  tHe  coffee  is  ^wn,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  from  which  it  appears  t^t  these  stones  are  very  serviceable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

**  The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  flowers 
near  Bulgose,  which  diffused  an  aereeable  scent  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platforms, 
one  above  another.  Some  are  only  watered  by  rain :  in  others  there  are  large  reservoirs 
(BirkeO  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  over 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  are  generally  grown  so  close  together,  that  the  sun  cannot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated,  bore 
fhiit  twice  a  year:  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once;  those  of  the  seomd  crop,  which 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first*' 

Balsam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Gum,  Aloes,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  staple 
commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a  name  and  a  rank  among  commercial 
nations.  The  Balsam  {Amyris  Op5>ai$ttmum  or  gileadenns,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
has  alreadv  been  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  fitnn  Arabia  to  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Juniperus 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia), — and  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  from  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  plant 
afibrding  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Liban  or 
Oliban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Anatic  Reiearches  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
true  Olibanum  is  the  gum  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Boswellia  serrata  of  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  fi-ankincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  thence  sent  to 
diflerent  countries. 

Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  which  is 

supposed  to  exude  from  the  Amyris 

Kataf  of  ForskaL    Gum-arabic,  as 

it  is  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  (Jig,  571.),  (of  which  an 

excellent  figure  is  given  by  Dr. 

Roxburgh,)    and    probably    many 

other    individuals    of    the    same 

genua 
Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe  c^cinalis 

of  Forskal  is  mentioned  by  that 

author  as  the  species  which  affords 

the  fiunous  East  Indian  Aloes,  called 

Soccotrine  Aloes:  the  same,  pro- 
bably,   as    the    Aloe    Soccotrina 

(Jig,  572.)  of  De  Candolle,  and  a  *,    -_    . 

native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at  ^^  soccotnna. 

the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  in  Afirica.  In  the  presence  of 
six  species  of  this  genus  as  mentioned  by  Forskal,  of  several  Stapelias,  and  some  Mesem- 
bryanthema,  Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  £e  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a  medicine, 
and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  foliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  ForskaL 

Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  officinalis,  a  beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated  in  all 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  firuit 

The  miits  of  temperate  and  warmer  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.  Croords  and 
Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Aunonds,  Filberts,  Pears, 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  even  the  Mangosteen. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Zoology, 
The  Zoology  of  Arabia  is  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Northern  Africa  and 
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Caspian  Russia;  nor  is  it  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  detect  the  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  productions  of  countries  artificially  separated  by  man.  Arabia,  in  common  wi^ 
the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Western  India,  possesses  the  Camel  and 
the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  also  add  Lynxes,  Jackals,  Hyenas,  Monkeys,  Jerboas, 
and  various  Panthers.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  little  value,  as  leading  to 
no  correct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  intended. 
The  Arabian  horses  {fig,  573.)  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  the  idea 
I-7A  that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asserted 

by  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  Major 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  animal  was  abori- 
ginal in  Great  Tartary.  In  no  country  is  he  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  faculties  in  consequence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia.  The  wandering  Arab  <^ 
the  desert  places  his  highest  felicity  in  his  horses, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  they  are  more  his 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  tribes 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  are  bred ;  and  they  are 
known  under  two  denominations.  Kadescki  are 
horses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kocklani^  those 
Arabian  Hone.  whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2000  years :  this  race, 

they  assert,  originated  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  the  genealogy  of  a  kochlani, 
the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certificates  required,  as 
defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  enormous  prices, 
but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  possess  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  difierent  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
nei^rhbouring  regions  of  Afirica,  from  whence  they  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  to 
Sicily  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  for 
surprise  at  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  the  aid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  record ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  Arabian  sheik.  In  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and  trafiic  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  occupation  of  their  countrymen.  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  mer^s  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremost  amonff 
these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea ;  countries  which,  besides  their  other  ad- 
vantages, appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  the  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  ^  the  Happy,'* 
and  called  Sabiea,  and  in  scripture  Sheba.  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbera,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  depdt  for  the  gold, 
spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
have  been  often  considered  by  the  ancients  as  its  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  always  been  the  most  active  mer- 
cantile navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
served its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unafiected  by  those 
great  events  whicn  changed  the  rate  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that,  after  a  singular  revolution,  it  came  forth  with  a  mighty 
sweep  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  cor- 
ruption and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  &naticism. 

Mahomet,  after  being  for  years  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standud  all  the  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  firom  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  regions  beyond  the  Oxus.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter,—dark,  gloomy,  sievere,— combining  a  hard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  and, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science.  The 
caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive  empire  on  the  globe, 
still  retained  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  the  ascetic  self-denial  of 
nints  and  reli^ous  teachers.    The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar  the  tidings  of  the  cap- 
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tore  of  Alezandrk,  ibaiid  him  tieephiff  amonff  the  hegrg^an  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  which  fk>wA  in  from  every  quarter,  soon  produced  their 
usual  eflfect  of  exciting  a  taste  for  pomp  and  pleasure.  The  court  of  the  caliph  acquired  an 
almost  mafic  splendour;  while  poetry  and  the  sciences,  reg^arded  with  contempt  and  horror 
by  the  earliest  of  these  militant  apostles,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  under  the  patronage 
of  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Almamoun.  By  that  time,  however,  the  rude  rocks  and  desert 
sands  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  residence  for  the  opulent  commanders  of 
the  faithful  They  had  transfened  their  residence  to  Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  favourite 
seat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain.  Thus  left  to  herself,  Arabia  seems  to  have 
resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even  long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  bad  been 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  or  Tartar  invasion. 

Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  from  other  countries,  and  restored  to  her  pristine  state  of 
rude  and  roving  fireedom.  Her  coast,  however,  suflfered  severely  from  the  extended  domina^ 
tion  of  the  Turks,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupied  its  western  ports  as  &r  as  Mocha,  and 
established  a  system  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had  so  long  enjoy- 
ed. The  decline  of  that  empire,  first  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  sheiks  to 
regain  their  independence. 

A  fresh  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  duriiv  the  last  century  agitated  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  ohKure  birth,  Abdul  M^diab,  appeared,  about  1720,  and  drew 
numerous  followers.  His  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  enect  a  reform  in  the  Mahcxnetan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divine 
honours  from  being  paid  to  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet  Ultimately,  perhaps,  he 
has  onl^,  by  becommg  a  preset  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitions.  He  does  not 
appear  m  the  first  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  difiusion  of  his  tenets  by  force.  But 
UQ  Saoud  or  Sehoud,  a  young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  bv  religious  proselytism 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  Wahabite  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  sword, 
to  compel  mankind  to  embrace  them.  Successively  conquering  and  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  communities,  he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nedsjed,  the 
central  and  purest  seat  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha,  Cairo, 
and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  successors  might  have  established  a  new  empire  over 
the  East,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  fbr  the  militant  apostles  of  the  desert  He  drove 
them  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
son,  pursued  them  down  to  Deraiye,  the  capital,  which  he  took,  makmg  prisoner  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situation  so 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  a  circle  of  desert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Wahabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  &vourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  &voured  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 

Sect.  IV,—Politiedl  Oeograpky. 
Arabia  is,  and  has  been  ftom  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  petty 
lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  supreme 
independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The  sway  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  amon^  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most 
strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each  httle  community  is  considered  as  a  ftmily,  the  head 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest  These,  in  the  course  of  succession  or 
migration,  are  split  mto  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other ;  but  their  genealogies  are  carefully  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The  repub- 
lican form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheik  or 
"  sheik  of  sheiks,**  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  family,  but 
out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  fh>m  general  fevour  or  the 
opinicm  of  merit  This  swav,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect,  or 
enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefe  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  ca^e,  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  standard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  free- 
booters, sufilcient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
larffe  moving  encampments  continually  pass  to  and  fto,  observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller 
and  the  caravan,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fiivourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedoween  camps,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con- 
flicts with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerful  and  aspiring  genius  have  succeeded 
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in  uniting  together  theie  multitudiiioiig  tribes,  who  then  formed  armies  which  the  mightiest 
kingdcnns  of  Asia  attempted  in  vain  to  resist  These  eruptions,  however,  were  only  transient, 
and  even  that  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  though  it  altered  the  ai9>ect  dT  the  rest  of  the 
world,  left  Arabia  itself  almost  wholly  unchanged 

Yemen  forms  an  exception  to  this  proud  and  aristocratic  independence  of  the  Arabian 
tribes,  in  a  district  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  its  populousness  and  fertilit;^.  The 
Imam  of  Sana,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  in  1630, 
has  established  a  government  formed  strictlv  upon  the  model  of  the  despotic  kingdoms  of 
Asia.  He  claims  an  authority  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  from  his  subjects  the 
most  unqualified  submission,  and  the  extreme  abuse  of  his  power  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  desperate  expedient  of  despotism  and  strangling.  He  governs  the  districts  and  towns 
by  dolas  and  sub-doUu,  raised  usually  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  passive  instruments  of 
hia  will  Some  traces  yet  remain  of  Arabian  independence  in  the  cadis  and  the  college  of 
justice,  without  whom  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  prcniounced.  Though  they  are  appointed 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  sovereign,  this  last  pren^tive  is  one  which  he  seldom  ventures 
to  exercise,  and  their  decisions  are  said  to  be  often  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  very  briefly  described. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  seal  6£  Arabia  is,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  arid  and  barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  surfiu;e  no  grain  can  be  raised  at  all,  and  iu 
others  only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  d^hourra^  vmich  is  the  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  notwithstanding  their  natural  disadvantages 
and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable  industry  in  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are  refreshed.  In 
Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  formed, 
and  dikes  constructed  to  retain  the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
the  hand  to  irrigate  the  fields ;  for  the  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with 
so  much  more  ease  and  efiect,  has  never  been  imported  fixnn  Egypt  But  the  most  interesting 
culture  of  these  ufdand  tracts  consists  in  the  coiBee  tree,  which  has  now  become  a  necessary 
of  life  over  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant  grows  at  a  considerable  height, 
where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a  measure  of  coolness ;  to  promote  which,  it 
is  often  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The  cofl^  has  been  transplanted  with  success  to 
other  climates,  particularly  the  Island  of  Bourbon  and  the  West  Indies,  where  most  of  that 
consumed  in  Britain  is  nowj?rown.  None,  however,  has  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  cofllee 
grown  on  its  native  hOls.  lliat  of  Bourbon  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a  great  distance. 
Its  value  here  is  derived  from  culture,  for  the  wild  coflfee  is  altc«fether  impalatable.  The  date 
is  extensively  produced,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  odoriferous  woods,  is  collected  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  thence  transported  to  the  different  Eastern  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only 
as  a  perflime,  and  in  E^pt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable 
odour  which  it  commumcates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  mjrrrh,  for  which  southern 
Arabia  is  fiunous,  are  foimd  there  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
opposite  Afiican  coast 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pastoral  and 
wandering,  nave  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  the  nobler  species  of  animals. 
The  horse  of  Arabia,  as  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observea,  is  maintained  by  an  almost  fantastic  atten- 
tion to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  which  seems  created  expressly  for  the  soft  soU 
and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  sfanilar  character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  north- 
em  AfHca.  Even  the  ass  is  here  of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  ht  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be 
sn^ected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manu&ctnres  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite  common 
fkbrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity,  of  which 
only  &int  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India  were 
transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  desert 
giittmed  with  pearb  and  gems;  and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the 
waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a  different  channel,  the  maritime  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  export  of  cofee,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Hindostan.  This  intercourse,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the 
English,  when  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry  of 
the  Americans,  who,  though  they  ^ve  a  higher  price  for  the  commodity,  bring  it  to  Europe 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  bales, 
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of  805  lbs.  each.  Aden  ezporta  gam  arable,  myirh,  and  frankincense,  chiefly  brooght,  how- 
ever, from  Berbera.  Besides  this  maritime  trade,  the  pil^rimagfe  to  Mecca  forma  a  com- 
mercial tie  between  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents ;  for  the 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  scruple 
not  to  combine  with  their  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which  is  made  at  least 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

Sbcf.  VI.— a*rt/  and  Social  State. 

The  social  existence  of  the  Arabs  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkably  interesting,  as  it  presents, 
almost  unaltered,  an  image  6f  what  human  society  was  in  the  earliest  tasf^  The  whole 
iping  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelings  and  habits,  as  described  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  are  found  unchanged  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A  recluse  and  monotonous 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  from  great  cities,  and  from  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  left  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  habits,  to  operate  in  full  force. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  size,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  less  distinguished  by 
strength  than  by  extreme  agili^.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horsemanship,  and  they  are 
alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  latterly  of  the 
musket,  since  its  manifest  superiority  has  introduced  that  weapon.  Their  complexion  is 
sallow ;  a  defect  which  some  endeavour  to  cover  by  staining  their  whole  body  of  a  browniafa 
yellow  colour  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  henna. 

The  Arabs  are  not  only  temperate,  but  extremely  abstinent  Animal  feed  is  scarcely  used 
at  all:  even  among  the  ri6h  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet;  the  mUk  of  their 
camels,  with  its  several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  thev 
season  their  bread.  Among  the  rich,  this  l»read  is  composed  of  rice  imported  from  abroad, 
and  which  they  boil  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a  large  wooden  plate ;  but  the  body  of  the 
nation  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  the  d^hourra.  This 
abstemiousness,  no  doubt,  arises  chiefly  from  necessity ;  but  the  higher  ranks  seem  also  to 
value  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  those  habits  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  on  which  they 
pride  themselves.  Any  of  tliose  sjrmptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  of  the  table  are 
apt  to  produce,  are  marked  by  tbem  with  the  deepest  disgrace ;  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  having  so  exposed  themselves,  have  fled  their 
country,  never  to  return.  Though  coflee  is  little  valued  in  its  native  district  of  Yemen, 
where  thev  drink  merely  an  infusion  of  the  husks,  it  is  the  favourite  liquor  in  eastern 
Arabia,  and  over  the  desert  They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  which  appeared  to  Niebuhr  to 
preserve  the  flavour  better  than  grindmg  it  in  a  mill. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabians  is,  in  its  outline,  extremely  simple,  though  set  oS,  among  the 
rich,  with  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fantastic.  A  piece  of  linen  over  the  shoulder, 
another  round  the  middle,  a  girdle,  with  a  jombea  knife,  form  the  attire  of  ordinary  Arabs 
during  the  day,  and  their  bedclothes  when  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a  shirt 
Their  sandals,  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  the  soles  of  the  feet  The  head-dress  is 
the  part  on  which  they  bestow  a  lavish  profusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  climate.  Persons  of  fashion  wear  often  as 
many  as  fifteen  cape,  piled  one  above  another,  and  some  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  is  sur- 
mounted with  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a  sentence 
of  the  Koran  worked  into  it  A  muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  whole,  the  ends 
of  which,  flowing  loosely  upon  the  shoulders,  are  ornamented  with  ^Id  and  silver  fringea 

The  ehiefe  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelmgs,  and  dwell  on  their 
hi^  descent  with  a  pride  as  lofty  as  ever  prevailed  in  feudal  Europe.  This  dignity  is  the 
more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  It  is 
founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans, 
view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a  race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  trwced  back  for 
thousands  of  years.  A  sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  &mily  would  not  exchange  his  title  for 
that  of  sultan.  Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  sheriffe,  or  descendant  of  Ma- 
homet, marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  a  different  class,  more  widely  diflus^,  and  descending  often  to  the  poorest  among 
the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the 
highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  are  the  twelve  families  of  the  Eoreish,  who 
can  establish  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  from  the  immediate  office-bearers  under  Ma- 
homet In  general,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  desert 
as  a  mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with 
themselves. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination  of  hospi- 
tality a^d  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  gen^xmsly,  the  other  in 
the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards  strangers  that  these  opposite  dis- 
positkms  are  exercised ;  and  the  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  often  depends  on  very 
nice  particulan.    The  rich  traveller,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  the  open  pkin,  is  con- 
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sidered  as  a  rigfatfbl  prey ;  while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  adefencelees  state,  and  solicit- 
ing protectioo,  acquires  an  irresistible  claim  to  it  The  berog  once  admitted  to  partake 
common  bread  and  salt  is  jt  sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  m  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances often  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
under  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  the  open 
plain,  be  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  enters 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  his  enemy,  will  be  conmiiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In 
the  daily  habits  of  life  the  ^nerous  ieelin|f  predominates.  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  to 
his  meal  before  the  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  without  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  right  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in 
irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  fastidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fantastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  an  one,  **  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  **  The 
wrong  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forms  an  insult  which  oxily  blood  can  efiace.  £ven  for  one 
to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  suroosed  to  devolve  upon  the  fi-iends 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  ac^ainst  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  the  highest  whom  Uieir  6Won&  can  reach.  Thus  the  dis- 
tmguished  Bedouins,  especially  when  they  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerates  and  admits  a 
composition  not  very  consistent  with  itself  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  ^the 
price  of  blood,"  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a  com 
pensatimi,  however,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exaction  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
shake  hands  more  than  ten  times,  oflen  with  fimtastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  ** Salim  aleikikm!*^  (peace  be  with  you!)  to  which  the  ag^  commonly 
add  their  blessing.  Coolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  only  deportment  becoming  manhood,  and  are  even  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  a^.  Although  this  studied  decorum,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estran^ 
them  nom  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaie^,  they  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  fre<}uent  resort  to  coffee-houses,  the  only  public  places 
known  in  the  East:  the  markets,  also,  m  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  nrequented,  as 
afibrding  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  polyrany,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  as  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  being  for  sale,  and  gomg  off  to  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  leietst  respectable  submit  their  of&pring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reserved  for  the  females.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  aboot  almost  as  freely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  they 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  ami  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,*  still  maintains  undisputed  sway ; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niebuhr 
could  not  hear  of  a  sinc^e  church  existing.  The  Sunites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
always  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  l-eligious  sects, 
scMne  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, animates  the  sects  peculiar  to  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions, 
and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among  Mahometans  in 
generaL  Contempt  towards  foreign  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations :  it  falls  lightest 
on  the  Christians ;  on  the  Jews  next ;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the iBanians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  appear  in  the  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Europeans  of 
any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of  treatment  on 
account  of  their  &ith ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensiye  traffic.    Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political  influence 
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haa  already  introduced  them  to  cor  notice,  had  ahsorhed  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Arabia ; 
but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  their 
influence  to  a  very  loW  ebb.  ^ 

The  Arabic,  akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  ranks  amon^  the  classic  languages  of 
the  East  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  this  eminence,  were 
produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors. Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  great  extent  Arabian.  The  per- 
petual movements  among  this  multitude  of  little  tribes,  their  wanderingB,  their  feuds,  tlieir 
wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  and 
adventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  tale,  in  listening  to  which  the  Asiatic, 
as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  finds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amusement, 
seems  to  be  tlie  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Tliousand  aiSi  one  Niffhtg,  were  pro- 
duced at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschad.  That  work  has,  however, 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  Uiose  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantUe  capital 
The  romance  of  Antar,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  within  Arabia 
itself;  and,  tiiough  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  the 
exploits  of  their  sheiks ;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  medicine,  by  which  Arabian 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova ;  and 
these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  first 
elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schools  are  attached  to 
every  mosque ;  and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which  many,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  street, 
in  which  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  on  without 
Ftinting,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an 
easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff  appearance  which  their  characters  make 
when  they  issue  from  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 
In  makinff  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  3ie  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  where 
rise  the  holy  mounts  of  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  wilderness  in  which  they  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersect^  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  a  very 
£tecp  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Mahometan  mosque ;  and  this  combined 
veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of 
the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spacious 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  largest,  called  the  Monasterv  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former  tenants. 
The  convent  of  St  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  finom  the 
faithful  of  the  East  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a  church  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jeweU  At  a  little  distance  is 
nn  excellent  garden,  accessible  firom  the  convent  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade,  arc 
always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sinai 
is  Horcb,  a  mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  top  some  springs 
and  verdure. 

Proceeding  south-eaFt,  along  the  Red  Sea,  we  come  to  the  Hedjaz,  or  Stony  Arabia,  a 
region  sacred  over  the  East,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.     It  consists  of  a 
Fandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  products,  especiaUy 
the  balm  of  Mecca.     Amid  these  mountains  are  situ- 
ated the  metropolitan  cities  of  Hedjaz  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,    Afi  awful  pro>; 
hibition  against  any  infidel  foot  which  should  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  almost 
unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  the  daring 
curiosity  of  European  adventurers  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Mecca  (Jig.  574.)  was  then  found  to 
be  a  considerable  city,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
East    It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between 
*'*°*^  rocky  hills,  following  their  sinuosities,  and   partly 
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dues,  a  lon^^  range  of  dead  earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamented  with  columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay  aspect 
seems  assumed  in  a  great  measure  to  attract  pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view 
the  apartments  are  made  neat  and  conmiodioua  The  resort  of  devotees  of  so  many 
nations,  from  the  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourishing  city ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  with  ex- 
aggeration, to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  30,000.  The 
Wahabite  war,  from  which  it  sufiered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenues  to  it  no  longer  secure, 
especially  as  the  Wahabites,  though  they  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  jSaces,  shut 
them  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  but  since  they  came 
into  the  poseession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
worid  Tne  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns.  A  number  <^  steps  lead  down 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  oliject  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
tiie  fffophet,  and  within  it  £e  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its 
fogndation.  To  kiss  this  sieved  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  aroropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  oi  that  religious  service  for  which  thousands  Sf  miles  have 
been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which,  though 
itself  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  votary  fVom  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the 
richest  commodities  fh>m  the  most  industrious  countries  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Mecca, 
till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  free  city  under  its  own  sherifie.  The  Mecca  ways  are  proud,  jray,  and  scHnewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for  lodging  and  attendance  by 
the  numerous  pil^ms. 

Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  E^t  To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis-^ 
pensaUe  duty,  and  is  little  practised,  unless  by  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies. 
Hence  Medina  contains  not  more  than  500  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance 
or  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  veir 
splendid,  being  sunt^nded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on  whicn 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
oonfonnabfy  to  the  simplicity  still  aflfected  in  the  age  of  Mahomet;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  those  of  the  two  early  caliphs,  Abu  Beker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast.  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
now  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  vil- 
lages. Yembo^  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jedda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  Suakin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  firom  the  interior  and  centre  (^Africa,  while  those  from  Barbery  take 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jedda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
Mecca.  The  annual  Indian  fleets  here  unload  their  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jedda  has  thus  a  population  oi  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  indiviaual  merchants  worth  nearly 
200,0002.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  haiien  out, 
and  guide  the  vessels  through  all  those  perils. 

After  a  protracted  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,  nor  waft  those  gales  of  perfume,  which  have  been  described  by  the  fancy 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
he  reaches  those  fertile  vallejrs,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  fimied.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke ;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  Mahomet  He  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000/.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  cofiee.  Hi^ 
power,  as  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;  and  tho 
Djebal,  or  mountainous  district,  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  opeu 
defiance. 

Yemen  contams  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  tlie 
East  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  mosc][ues  and  palaces, 
as  well  as  spacious  caravanseras  for  the  receptbn  of  travellers.  The  vicimty  abounds  with 
fruits,  bat  scarcely  uftotda  wood  sufficient  for  fiieL    Teas  is  another  city,  about  half  the  size 
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of  Sana,  surroanded  by  a  mountainous  territory,  suppoeed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  in 
botanical  productions. 

It  is  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  the  most  northerly,  though 
situated  in  a  poor  country,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  bad  water,  exports  a  good  deal  of 
coffee,  but  of  secondary  quality.    A  better  sort  is  found  at  Hodeida,  to  which  has  been  trans- 

ferred  the  trade  of  the  once  flourishing 

port  of  Ghalefka,  now  entirely  choked 
up  with  sand.  All  these  are  secondary 
to  Mocha,  {fig,  575.),  the  chief  mart 
for  coffee,  and^  superior  to  all  others  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  how- 
ever, very  considerably  from  the  period 
when  that  fiivourite  beverage  could  be 
pKocured  only  on  the  hills  of  Yemen ; 
but  now  that  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  denve  their  supply  chiefly  from 
their  own  colonies,  recourse  is  had  to 
Mocha  only  for  some  of  very  superior 
Mocha.      ^  quality.    It  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 

plain,  over  which  hot  winds  continually 
blow.    From  the  sea,  its  whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  tombs, 
make  a  pleasing  appearance.     On  entering  it,  however,  the  filth  of  its  streets,  and  the 
decayed  appearance  of  many  of  the  walls,  Uiilt  only  of  unbumt  brick,  produce  a  much  less 
—  fitvourable  impression.    The  popula- 

tion is  not  supposed  by  Lord  Valentia 
to  exceed  5000;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 
conducted  by  about  250  Banians  and 
Gentoos.  Moosa  {fig,  576.),  in  its 
vicinity,  the  ancient  emporium  of 
Yemen,  though  now  decayed,  presents 
still  a  noble  appearance.  Beyond  the 
straits  is  Aden,  also  a  famous  port, 
usually  considered  part  of  Yemen,  but 
recently  erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom. Its  commerce  rests  upon  the 
export  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
balsams,  drawn  in  small  quantities 
from  Arabia  itself,  but  largely  from  the  opposite  Afl'ican  coast  of  Berbera. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  where  it  ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Africa,  .and  &ces  only  the 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Hadramaut  A  great  portion  of  it  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  most  extensive  desert ;  but  there  are  tracts 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  their  smiling  fertility.  They  produce 
few  commodities,  however,  that  are  fitted  for  export;  and  the  ports  of  Macula,  Curiamuria, 
Morebat,  and  some  others,  are  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  and  refreshments. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  after  extendmg  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  fiieing  the  ocean, 
and  passing  Ras  Masera,  changes  its  line  to  the  north-west,  and  runs  parallel  to  southern 
Persia.  From  this  point  to  Uie  entrance  of  the  Persian  Grulf  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Ommon. 
Though  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen ;  but  its 
rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  ^in,  firuits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remamed  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  tlie  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
government  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts 
either  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  the 
United  States,  was  concluded  in  1835. — Am.  Ed.]  Muscat  is  fi-equented  as  a  sort  of  jreneral 
dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  lies 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  this 
coast  are  tributary  to  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotra,  Brava,  Zanzibar,  and  other 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  holds  the  islands  of  Kishma  and 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombroon. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  the  island  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  spacious  secure  harbour,  which  cannot 
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indeed  be  entered  without  certain  precautions;  but  on  a  signal  made,  excellent  pilots  inmie- 
diately  come  out  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  BanMins  are  allowed  to  reside :  all  strangers  must  remain  in  mat-houses  without 
the  gates.  The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  About  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatness 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Jnuscat 

Cape  Mussendoon,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a  long 
rocky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shcnres  of  the  gulf,  we  ind  it  in  possession  of  a  bold  and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritime  route  by  which  all  the  commerce  between  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  these  seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful, 
being  insufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  another  was  undertaken  some  years 
aeo,  in  which  the  mam  hold  of  the  pirates,  Ras  el  Ehyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy- 
ed, and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Lahsa,  or  Ladm,  inhabited  by 
the  powerftd  and  wide-spread  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  great  mountainous  mterior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia,  called  the  Allan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city ;  and  Katif,  built  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  Taroot,  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  delightful  wardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  which  is  a  bank  nroducing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  are  procured 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con- 
taining the  pearl  is  i^taehed  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  this  product  has  given  rise 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  800  or  000  houses,  which,  thou^fh  its  harbour  can  receive  only 
vessels  of  200  tons,  dories  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bassora ;  and  the  rest  of  die 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  a^  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  surveyof  the  coasts  of  Arabia :  the  interior  is  too  little 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern- part  presents,  on  our  maps,  almost  an 
entire  blank;  generally  understood  to  consist  of  deseit,  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  observa- 
tion would  brii^  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  fVom  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population,  and  even  towns  m  some  magnitude.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inlajid  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  fn'ecise  or  authentic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  impGrtant  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  fixNn  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  afibrd  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Deraiye,  the  Waha^ 
bite  capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  E^pt,  but  which,  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  will  probably  resume  its  importance.  More  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  profuets  before  Mahomet 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  alon^  the  borders  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen- 
tral part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  halntations,  and  traversed  only  by  trib^  shifting  as  the  sand  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how- 
ever, which  have  succeeded  to  the  poweHul  semi-Arabian  states  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are, 
according  to  modem  fi^eography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
Arabia  mit  complete  desert  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  as 
Syrian.  On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea,  contains  some  well-watered  valleys, 
and  presents  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  ancientlv  celebrated. 
The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  found  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Eufdiratee,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
immediately  on  each  other.  Its  banks  form  necessarily  a  great  and  crowded  caravan  route, 
and  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
ia  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  Imrdy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  decayed  state  mto  whioi  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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into  the  rich  MeBopotam'ian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  they  feed 
their  flocks,  set  the  £^vemment  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have,  in  many  instances,  gradually  acquired  industrious  and  agricultural  habits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PERSIAN    EMPIRE. 

PsRSiA,  in  the  earliest  tunes,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Asiatic  monar- 
chies, connecting  Eastern  with  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  presents 
many  interesting  features. 

Sect.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect 

There  is  no  country  whose  boundaries  are  more  difficult  to  define  than  those  of  Persia. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  disputed  pro- 
vinces, whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  fi^quent  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liiU>le.  Long  usage  has  nuule  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  Pot^ 
tinger,  and  other  f^liah  travellers,  have  prov^  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Balk,  are,  in  a  politicid  sense,  entirely  inaependent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  orinciple,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Mekran  and  Beloochistan  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this 
vast  and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hmdostan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  a  small  part,  and  would  indi- 
cate only  a  temporary  ana  fluctuating  state  of  thmgs.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  bv  a  long  train  of  suc- 
cessfiil  warfare,  has  annihilated  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Daghestan.    In  the  north-east,  not^ 
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withstanding  the  loose  tenure  by  which  the  mat  province  of  Khorasan  is  held,  and  though 
Herat,  its  greatest  city,  has  been  in  the  han£  of  tne  A^hans,  it  would  be  yet  premature  to 
separate  t^t  province  from  the  great  empire  to  which  it  has  been  so  lone  united. 

Persia,  thus  defined,  presents  a  large,  irregular  expanse  of  territory.  Its  northern  bound- 
aries are  the  Caucasian  region,  now  occupi^  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  independent 
Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent 
Persia.  The  Persian  Gvlf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  its  limit  to  the 
south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn 
somewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  considered  as 
extending  fix>m  26^  to  40^  of  north  laUtude,  and  from  44^  to  60°  of  east  longitude,  which 
would  give  in  the  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  somewhat  more,  than 
a  thouaMid  mile& 

This  vast  region  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect  Although  Persia  can  boast  scxne 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  alon^  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  the 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  firontier.  Russia  has  wrested  firom  her  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus, and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat  From  these  two  chains,  however, 
branches  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  px^vince,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thenoe  supposed  to  take 
its  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  Himalajrah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the  main 
access  firom  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gates 
of  the  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  firom  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  fh>ntier,  and,  imder  the  names  of  the  mountains  ci 
Louristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  is 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pasUnral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vene plidns,  as  those  of  Shuraz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  favoured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country.  » 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography, 
The  Gedogy  of  thii  country  is  too  littie  known  to  afbnl  room  for  any  observations;  and 
the  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  <^  Independent  Persia.  The 
following  observations  occur  under  the  head  of  Zoology, 

SuBSBCT. — Zoology, 
The  Zoology  of  Persia,  finom  the  little  authentic  information  existing  cm  the  subject,  ap- 
pears of  a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  more 
stricUy  belonging  to  Asia.    The  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this  country  are  the 
following : — 


Sduiw  pfnicot.    Faniui  SqnImL  I     AnUlape  Dufcu.    XianmAwMpft. 

iBtUope  iMeoryz.    White  Oryx.  Ihipiai|in  pMiicft.    ttnmt  Ckmdik. 

Of  the  above,  we  shall  subeequentiy  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Persian 
Gazelle.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The  Lynx 
caracal  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  althou^,  firom  being  spread  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Afirica  and  of  south-western  Asia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oiyx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts;  and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to  be  also  found 
in  those  of  Northern  A&ica.  In  addition  to  these,  Linnean  writers  mention  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Mungo  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  Ekuopean  Hare,  as  all 
iidiabiting  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Spalax  or  Blmd  Rat  of  Pennant,  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.  This  sm- 
gular  animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle, 
ft  was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  anv  external  trace  of  theee 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  perrecUv  organised,  although 
80  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  hearing, 
although  externally  verysmall,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  great  size 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalax  lives  in 
societies  beneath  the  earth :  they  bore  excavations  towards  the  surfiu;e  in  search  of  roots ; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  they  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  subsist  principally  upon  roots,  they  f)requenUy  become  a  serioiis 
evil  to  the  agriculturist  Their  movements  are  precipitate,  turning  or  running  sidewise, 
or  even  backward,  with  facility ;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  sumce,  they 
almost  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparentiy  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflfectually  hearing 
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what  IB  paaiii^  around  them ;  thua  relying  on  their  most  perfect  fiicnltj  for  a  forewarning 
of  approaching  danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight    (Crrt/f.  Cuvj 

Tiie  Brown  Rat  ( j^.  578.),  improperly  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
of  our  dwellings,  originally  came  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asul  This  fact 
is  rendered  su&cienUy  evident  from  the  testimonies  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvier.  llie  former 
acquaints  us  with  their  mi^tory  nature,  by  stating  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  these  ani- 
mids  arrived  at  Astrachan  m  such  incredible  numbers  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them :  they  came  from  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  me  Volga  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. They  only  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  extension 
has  been  slow,  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Gazelle  (Jig,  579.))  has  been  bng  immortalised  by  the  poets  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 


578 


BrowoKat  Gasella.  Female  Crowned  PbouaiiL 

It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Tzetron,  and  by  the  Turks  Jairan :  its  size  is  small,  being  sel- 
dom more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  inches  long.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  sofrnese:  all  its  movements  are  replete  with  grace,  agility,  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabits  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  in  troops  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  hunted  by  the  JPersians 
and  Tartars  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

The  Ornithology  does  not  present  us  with  any  subjects  of  peculiar  interest  The  Night- 
ingale is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  be  questioned. 

The  female  of  a  new  species  of  crowned  Fheasant,  belonging  to  a  decidedly  Asiatic  group 
(Ijophofhorus  Nigellt)  (Ji^.  580.)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  more  secluded  and 
mountamous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Partridge :  it  is  so  rare,  that 
the  male  bii^  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  length :  the  colours  are  brown  varied  with  black,  with  the  throat  and  sides  c^  the 
neck  white. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  Goats  is  peculiar.  The  horns  form  an 
acute  angle  to  the  front;  the  ribs  not  very  broad,  with  the  margin  undulated,  and  the  pos- 
terior part  rounded;  It  has  long  coarse  brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a  large  tuft 
stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  horse.  The  two-humped  or  Bactrian 
Camel,  and  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  in  general  use  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  noUe  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal  care.  Towards  the  northern  provinces  there  is  a 
much  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.  In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  site,  were 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  name  and  people  of  Persia 
were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Fars  and  part  of  Kerman ;  while  the 
Medes,  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Persian  empire  was 
formed  after  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  and,  bv  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
MincHT,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of  luxury  and 
efleminacy  having  sapped  those  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to  power,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon,  and  this  country, 
with  all  its  conquests  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Persia  ceased  to  have  an  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Seleucus,  and 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bactriana.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Arta- 
zerxes  rescued  his  country  from  foreign  sway,  and  founded  Parthia,  a  nKmarchy  which  has  ever 
mnce  retained  nearly  the  same  limits.  It  acquired  distinction  m  history  by  setting  bounds 
to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies  of  that  power.    About  the 
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year  220,  the  Puthian  dynasty  was  subverted  by  that  of  the  Saaaanides,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Persia,  with  its  ancient  religion  and  laws.  It  could  not,  however,  withstand  that 
torrent  of  fimatic  invasion  which  in  the  seventh  century  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  East 
After  one  great  battle,  the  native  dynasty  was  subverted,  and  Persia  received  the  new  faith 
and  the  new  laws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  of  Asia.  This 
Sfiiracen  dynasty,  which  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence  friendly  to  science  and  civilization, 
was  subverted,  in  its  turn,  by  successive  Tartar  invasions  under  Zingis,  Timur,  and  the  race 
called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Persia  became,  during  many 
centuries,  a  dreadful  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  possessed,  however,  a  native 
energy,  by  which  she  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  1586,  Abbas,  justly  sur- 
name the  Great,  raised  himself  to  the  throne ;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  administration  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry,  restored  Persia  to  much  of  that  pros- 
perity for  which  nature  had  destined  her.  After  thus  flourishing  for  mare  than  two  cen- 
turies, she  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  A^hans, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
ashe&  In  about  fourteen  years,  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  carried  her  vicUnrious  arms  into  India ;  but  this  fierce 
conqueror  suflered  her  to  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  His  death  without  any 
regular  successor,  aflbrding  scope  to  the  contending  claims  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  furious  civil  war,  which  almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val under  Kurreem  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured  during  sixteen  years  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1779,  was  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wars,  only 
terminated,  in  1702,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  transmitted  the 
throne,  in  1796,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  under  his  administration,  began  to  respire. 
Although  he  had  severe  contests  to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  wrested  fit>m  him  ex- 
tensive provinces,  internal  peace  was  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  to 
improve  the  omdition  <£  the  country. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 
The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  laws, 
for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated. The  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercises  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognised.  All  the  re- 
sources of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets  with 
which  thev  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  his  presence,  they 
apply  to  themselves.  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia ;  a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberless 
ccmtests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents ;  the  peo- 
ple look  on  as  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  as  the  fortune  of  war  may 
decide.  Yet,  thou^  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits  to  the  royal 
authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  sovereign  sel- 
dom attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  (}uota  of 
troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  m  the  internal  administration  of  their  distnct  As 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarehs  dare  not  ofiend 
them ;  and  as,  firom  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  oflen 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  system  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue ;  but  under  the  djrnasty  of  the  Abbassides  ihia  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removeable  officers.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially injurious  to  Persia.  These  high-spirited  chiefe,  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  have  been  replaced  by  the  base  creatures  of 
'  despotism,  who  had  no  object  but  to  amass  wealth  by  the  temporary  possession  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  employ 
strange  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimant&  Mutilation, 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  method  particularly  employed  against  those 
fix)m  whom  danger  has  been  Ocperienced  or  apprehended.  The  daughters  of  the  king  are 
given  in  marriage  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  profession  firom 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  foree  which  can  be  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  horse  guards,  called  Goolam,  composed  of 
youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  slavea    A  larger  body  of 
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10,000  or  12,000  cavaliy  have  lands  assigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend 
the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Persian  armies  has  always  ccmsisted 
of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an 
emergency  is  estunated  at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  A  late  traveller  compares  them  to  **  an 
army  of  wild  animals  from  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents."  They  are  arrayed, 
indeed,  according  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans ;  but  the  review  of  a  corps  consists 
m««ly  in  causing  the  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  equip- 
ments. They  will  often,  as  humour  leads,  abscond  in  large  bodies,  or  turn  back  wi^out 
seeing  an  enemy.  Through  these  defects  they  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  ^ock  of 
disci^ined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  as 
voltigeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  equals  in  the  world.  They  hover  round 
an  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
out  The  most  formidable  regular  armjr,  when  once  involved  in  the  heart  of  those  endless 
and  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  over- 
whelmed. Thus,  the  Parthians  destroyed  the  armies  of  Crassus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themselves. 

The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps 
after  the  European  manner.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  Gardenne,  a  French  envoy 
sent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  court  d 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  the  British  empire  in  the  East  Sir 
Harfbid  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  The  English  then  succored  to  his  fiivour ;  and  arms  and  officers  were 
supplied  from  England.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R.  EL  Porter,  the 
actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in  infantry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believing,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  These  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  late  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
English  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
The  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  9400  foot  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  the 
provinces  of  Aderbijan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 
"  An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti  Even  those  who  defend  the 
country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which  we 
have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  passes  through 
the  kingdom,  forms  a  **  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,''  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  continued  ckeepaos  or  forays,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  tiie  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of  the 
grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vigor- 
ous. The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  hiff 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  effective 
steps  for  this  object 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  she 
has  never  succeeded. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people ;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
tiy  are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  predatory  tribes. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  in- 
terior, as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation ;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  are  chiefly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat ;  for  rice,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In 
return,  the  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  traced 
to  Persia  as  their  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  peculiar  size ;  the  fifi^,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  all  good.  The  vine  and 
its  pnMluce  were  once*  the  pride  of  Persia ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prdiibition 
against  its  use,  the  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  them^even  of  Eastern  poetry.  Those 
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of  Yesd,  of  bfwhan,  and  of  the  hillv  provinces  in  the  north,  are  all  esteemed.  In  these 
last,  the  mnlberry  tree  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  silk  a  staple  product  of  the 
empire,  and  in  its  days  of  prosperity  a  large  article  of  export  The  plains  of  these  provinces 
nSord  also  extensive  plantations  of  the  sugar  cane ;  which,  however,  is  used  only  in  its  raw 
state.  They  abound  also  in  woods,  which  are  turned  to  little  account  Alter  all,  it  is  to 
pasturage  that  the  greater,  and  of  late  an  increasing,  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  empire 
IS  devoted.  In  these  tracts  the  primary  object  is  to  rear  those  fine  horses  which  are  in  uni- 
versal demand ;  for  every  Persian  rides,  and  delights  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  horses 
he  can  possibly  procure.  Those  of  the  Turkman  breed  are  preferred  to  the  Arabian ;  for, 
though  mferior  m  swiftness,  they  are  stronfi^r  and  more  serviceable ;  and,  though  not  equally 
li^t  and  elegant  in  form,  they  are  tall  and  handsome.  Sheep  of  the  long-tailed  specieii  are 
bred  in  great  numbers,  and  their  wool  forms  the  basis  of  the  finest  mamffiictures.  Kerman 
produces  a  bree^  of  goats  yielding  wool,  which  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  qualities  so 
much  esteemed  m  that  of  Cachemire.  The  camel,  the  ass,  and  a  valimble  species  of  mule, 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  (^  burdens. 

Persia,  during  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  manu&cturing 
country.  Her  rabrics,  suited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  have  supported  not  only  the  ostentations 
ma^ificence  of  her  courts  and  great  men,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Tartary,  and  even  Northern 
Afhca.  The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  weave  ttom  the  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich 
carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  firom  the  place  of  their  immediate  importation.  They  form 
through  the  East  the  most  important  branch  of  ornamental  furniture.  The  carpets  of  Herat, 
in  Klu)rasan,  possess  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in  silk  fiibrics,  rich 
and  ornamented,  particularly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  the  tissue  is  entirely 
silk,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  the  precincts 
of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  tapestry,  composed  c£  silk  and  wool  embellished  with 
gold ;  but  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  luiguishes  for  want  of  encouragement  Arms, 
particularly  sabres  <^  a  superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  fold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  and  in  this  branch  no 
decline  has  been  observed,  llie  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  very  extensive  throughout 
Persia,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelabi  of  China,  These,  with  shawls 
made  firom  the  jroats*  wool  of  Kerman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete  the  list  of  her 
principal  manumctures. 

Persia  is  not  a  mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  in  this  respect,  and  art 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Ccmsklerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mmes  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman ;  but  those  of  iron  and  silver  are 
neglected ;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Maden  now  belong  to  the  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too  abun- 
dant; for  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  whenever  left  to  itself^  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  Persia  abounds,  however,  with  those  fat  and  oily 
minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitoh 
for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liquid  petroleum  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  king  also  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  fiom  among  the  turquoises 
of  Khorasan. 

The  fbreign  trade  (^  Persia  may  be  described  in  few  words.  The  Caspian,  besides  its 
difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia ;  and  the  spirited  attempts 
of  the  EhigliSi  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ormus  was  only  temporary ;  and 
since  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  ooJy  by 
the  ports  of  Bushire  and  Gombroon. 

Sect.  VI.— Obtl  and  Sociid  State. 

The  actual  population  of  modem  Persia  was  guessed  by  Chardin  at  40,000,000;  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  the  truth,  at  least  in  the  present  day.  Among  geo- 
graphical writers,  Pinkerton  hazards  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  for  the  whole,  including 
Candahar ;  Malte-Brun  that  of  6,000,000,  or  8,000,000  fi>r  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  Eastern,  Persia.  We  should  suspect  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  the  truth.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully made,  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  con- 
tain 8,300,000 ;  and  if  this  rugged  mountain  territory,  interspersed  with  huge  deserts,  hold 
such  an  amount,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  plains,  ought,  after  all  its  losses,  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  think 
11^000,000  nearer  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  the  density  of 
England.  It  would  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Kumeir's  idea  of  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  for 
the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Persians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  without 
poesessing  any  very  marked  features.    So  many  migratory  naticms  have  settled  in  the  coun- 
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try,  that  it  retains  GsAy  a  firagment  of  its  native  race.  The  ccmiplexion,  according  to  the 
climate,  varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown. 

In  disposition,  the  Persians,  with  a  portion  of  the  grave  eicterior  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
manifest  a  disposition  considerably  different  They  are  gav,  lively,  and  animated,  and  have 
even  been  termed  the  Parisians  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  their  prmciple  to  '*  take  the  world 
lightly.'*  This  prevailing  gaiete  de  caur  and  courtesy  of  manner  render  the  society  of  the 
hi^er  ranks  particularly  amiable,  while  that  of  the  lower  is  at  least  free  from  rudeness. 
The  humblest  peasant,  from  the  old  man  to  the  boy,,^expresses  himself  with  civility.  They 
seem  to  understand  the  administration  of  flattery  better  than  perhaps  any  other  nation ;  and, 
beddes  directly  lavishing  hyperbolical  compliments,  take  the  most  delicate  circuitous  modes 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  their  sentiments  are  sincere.  The  stranger,  however,  who,  from 
these  flattering  appearances,  has  ccxiceived  the  most  favourable  idea  of  the  Persians,  soon 
finds,  on  a  nearer  mtercourse,  that  **  they  are  mere  whited  sepulchres ;"  that  the  most  pro- 
fi)und  dissimulation,  and  the  grossest  fiilsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct ;  and  that  self- 
interest  almost  universallv  is  the  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarice  impels  them  to  over- 
reaching extortion,  and  all  despicable  modes  of  coUectmg  money ;  while  the  tyranny  of  the 
government  drives  them  to  the  subUest  expedients  for  its  concealment  At  the  same  time, 
utey  are  represented  by  Chardin  as  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  world ;  exhibiting  in 
their  dress,  their  houses,  and  their  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  their  fortune.  They  were 
observed  to  take  a  peculiar  latitude  relative  to  that  precept  of  the  Koran  which  forbids  the 
use  of  wine. 

In  regard  to  their  fidth,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and,  on  account  of  some  trifling  dis- 
tinctions, they  and  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Omar,  mutually  doom  each  other  to 
everlasting  perdition.  The  political  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Persians  display  little  of  that  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  reigns  among  the  nations  by  whom  the  Mahometan  faiUi  is  profe^ed. 
Europeans,  in  passing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  of  horror  and  oppro- 
brium ;  and  even  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Guebres,  or  ancient 
worBhii^)ers  of  fire,  by  which  that  unfortunate  race  was  almost  exterminated,  has  now 
ceased.    About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Kerman. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modem  times. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a  ruling  passion ;  and  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  an 
Oriental  sdtness  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  even  in  European 
translations.  Ferdum  is  the  ^ic  poet  of  Persia:  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  and 
morality ;  while  Hafiz  has  strung  onlv  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  after 
straininfi^  them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especiaUy  in  what  regards  the  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  gives  interest  to  the  love-stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  the  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  bf  absence,  and  the  joys  of  presence,  arc  expressed 
in  those  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  The 
late  emperor  had  a  poet  in  constant  attendsmce,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  English  emba^ 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  the  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth ;  and,  not  contenting 
himself  with  empty  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
couplet  As  no  specimens,  however,  Seive  been  produced  of  the  works  of  this  modem 
Hafiz,  we  cannot  estimate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 

The  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  fuxlour ;  and  considerable  assiduity 
is  still  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which  they 
were  supported  are  in  utter  decay.  The  late  king  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  are  an  object 
of  diluent  study ;  as  are  also  geometry,  arithmetic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  all  medicme  and  astrology,  which  last  is  the  high  road  to  &me  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  writer,  400,000^.  were  annually  spent  on  its  fiillacious  professors ;  and 
though  the  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present,  the  craft  of  divination  is  not  the  leas 
este^ned. 

Persia  contains  firagments  of  several  ancient  languages,  of  which  the  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zendavesta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  £e  Guebres,  but  of  which  the  authentici^ 
and  antiquity  are  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  Pehlvi  appears  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Persia  during  the  period  of  its  ccmnection  with  Greece  and  Rcxne.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saanuudes,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
native  province  of  Fars.  This  language  having  been  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  in- 
troduced by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  polished  by  a  succession  of  great  writers,  who 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  effiisions,  has  become  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  at  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan.  Its 
close  alliances  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
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Latin,  have  afibrded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etymologist  Meantime 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  Tartary,  and  implanted 
during  their  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

The  Persians,  as  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations.  Thii 
magnificence  with  them,  as  with  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  furniture. 
The  mansions  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean 
door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apartments 
open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  commodious ;  but  they 
contam  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  owners 
sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their 
dishes  are  merely  trays  of  painted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their 
baths,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  furnished  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  are  also  their  fiivour- 
ite  resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attire 
(Jig.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  proecribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  value  to 
15,000  to  30,000  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  over  all 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration :  they 
KhM.  spare  no  pains  in  embellishing  it,  in  making  it  thick  and  tufted ; 

they  even  adorn  it  with  jewels.    Their  horses  are  the  objects  of 
still  greater  attention.    Even  a  man  who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a  guinea  will  have  a 
good  horse. 
"^  The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  their 

heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear  in 
public  without  long  veils  (Jig.  582.).  The  harems  of  the  great 
are  filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the  family  of 
the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves. 
From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some  other  impro- 
per regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fiiir  sex  is  of  very  short  duration. 
**In  eight  or  ten  years,*'  says  Porter,  **the  lately  luxuriant  and 
sportive  beauty  becomes  thin,  withered,  rheum-eyed,  and  eveij 
way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence  entirely  according  to  his 
fiither's  rank :  as  to  the  mother,  whether  she  have  been  wue,  con- 
cubine, or  slave,  is  considered  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  Persians  are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food. 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  with  various  ingredients,  forms  their  favourite 
Woman  of  Rank.  dish.    The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profusion  of 

the  finest  firuits. 

Sbct.  Vn. — Load  Qfography, 

We  commence  our  description  with  Ghilan,  a  long  narrow  province,  formed  of  a  plain 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kizil-Ouzen,  which,  after  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  descend- 
ing from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  vegetap 
tion ;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Reshd, 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  Frazer  as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  fipom  60,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars;  its  harbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  gram,  cover  the  fields ; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  exported 
to  Astrachan.  The  air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisturo,  with  which  it  is 
80  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  firom  rust  From  its 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  and  romantio 
sites  even  in  this  picturesque  empure. 

To  the  west  of^  Ghilan  is  Aderbijan,  or  Azerbijan,  also  encircled  by  mountains :  on  the 
north  those  of  Armenia,  while  on  the  south  those  of  Koordistan,  in  an  accumulated  mass, 
raise  their  towering  heads  to  the  clouds.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  smaller 
hills,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Aras,  Kizil-Ouzen,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  much 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  m  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Ta- 
breez,  or  Tauris,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chardin,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-operated 
in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  shatterea  by  re- 
peated and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  three 
could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah^  600  yean  old,  still  retains  traces 
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of  the  greatest  magnificence,  being  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  disposed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  ffilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  citj.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  and  a  seat  of  the  shahs,, 
is  likewise  much  declined  The  western  part  forms  a  picturesque  and  flourishing  district, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  which  is  about  300  miles  round,  salt  like 
the  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster ;  and  Maragha,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Hoolaku,  where  that  great  prince  built  his  &mous  observatory,  are  ancient  and  still  flourish- 
inff  towns. 

Mazanderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  backed 
by  mountains,  and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and 
sdk  is  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ghilan ;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
uid  the  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghilan,  though  from  the  same 
causea  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  province,  and  eastwuti  into  Khordsan.  Demavend,  forming  its  lorciest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gates, 
leading  fi-om  Teheran  to  Amol. 

Ma^nderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  wdl  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  Uie  early 
Guebres.  Balfroosh,  however,  is  the  largest  town,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Enjoying  free  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  fix)m  the  revo- 
lutions which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  it  has  lately  flourished  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,000  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a  manufactory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  35,000  or  40,000 ;  but  a  great  proportion  consists  of  shepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Ferabad  and  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  Ashrufi^,  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  which 
he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  neglect  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Mazanderan  is  composed  of  the  agreeable  district  of  Astrabad,  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  uid 
sometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  The  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
vicini^  to  the  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it  has  often  been  the  seat  of  insurrection.  To 
the  east  is  Groorgaun,  the  ancient  Hurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tsurtary. 

Eastward  from  Mazanderan  is  Ehorasan,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Persia,  from 
whence  that  empire  passes  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tartary. 
During  the  late  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  monarchy,  this  limitary  province  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Af^kns  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
and  Uie  king  of  Bochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
he  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
lays  waste  the  country,  and  carries  ofi*  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  These  desolations  have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  into  a  desert. 
It  appears  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Meriied  is  considered  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
Though  much  decayed,  it  still  nuinbers  50,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nishapore,  once 
a  splendid  capital  o\  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander, 
by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  princes 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on 
returning,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.  Its  12,000  aqueducts  are  now  dry,  and  its 
population,  occupying  a  mere  comer  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
reduced  to  15,000.  Tursheez,  Tubbus,  Serukhs,  Tabas,  are  large  towns  with  some  trade, 
still  included  in  the  Persian  dominion.  Herat,  now  comprised  in  the  Afghan  domain,  is  the 
finest  city  in  Khorasan.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile 
plain,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  East,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  10,000 
Jews  and  600  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  city.  Meru-Shah-Jehan,  or  Merve,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Tartar  division  of  Khorasan,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bochara. 
Among  the  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  the  fiune  of  this  city  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time.  By  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  been  almost  annihilated. 

Having  disposed  of  these  northern  divisions,  we  come  to  Irak,  Uie  grand  central  province. 
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which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  have  composed  the  ancient 
Media.  This  province  is  ahnoet  entirely  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  with  lon^  valleys 
intervening,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountains  are  naked  and  barren ; 
but  the  valleys  would  amply  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  it  not  for  the  desolation  brought 
on  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  aqueducts  still  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Khorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extent. 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in 

a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.   Among  these,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn 

(^fig.  583.)*  stands  pre-eminent   By  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia ; 

583  and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and 
attained  an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.    It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah 
Abbas.    Chardin  reckoned  that  in  his 
time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  172  mosques,  48  colleges, 
and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  the  palace,  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  splendid  pavilions.    The  Midan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ; 
with  the  Chaur  Baug,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan.    The  Zenderood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plain  of  Ispahan,  which  it  is 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.    This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  is  com- 
bined, as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.     In  1722,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  made  for  its  restoration.    A  man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house ;  onl^  three  colleges  are  open ;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.    It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.    Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efibrts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 
Teheran  (Jig,  584.),  founded  by  Kurreem  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 


Teheran. 

Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Elburz.  The  last  sovereigns  have  made 
it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  fi^ntier,  the  theatre  (^almost 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  stronp^ly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp  than 
a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  ark^  combimng  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  all  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefe  with  all  their  trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the 
plains  of  Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  according  to  the  season,  from 
10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rhafiie,  mentioned 
as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a 
great  city  till  destroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  three  miles  in  every  direction  is  marked  by  hollows,  mounds, 
mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  welLs. 
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Amooff  all  the  fiillen  capitals  of  Persia,  none  lies  so  low  as  Sultania.  Its  broken  arches 
and  moolderinir  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char- 
acters. Casbin,  or  Casween,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  as  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
ishing city  with  a  considerable  tr«^.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  stran- 
gling wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  been  m 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modem  structures  are  confbsedly  mixed  with  the  ancient  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  fit)m  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manu&ctures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Uie  moun- 
tains of  Taurus. 

The  western  part  of  Mount  Irak  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  still  interspersed  with 
rich  plains.  Here  occurs  Hamadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  presentmg,  in  fiict, 
the  a[^)earance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  laree ;  though,  since  its  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondary  rank.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of 
£lwund,  but  sufibrs  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  farther  west 
is  Kermanshah,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountains.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocka  Besittoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  cut  nnooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  of  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Bostan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  of  excavations  made  in  these 
mountains;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  with 
mat  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
dis^ced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
oy  M.  de  Sacy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor;  yet  it  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd, 
still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  mann&ctory.  Here  is  the 
remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from 
Ispahan  to  Shiraz. 

To  the  south  of  Irak  is  Fars,  a  province  of  much  less  extent,  but  interesting,  as  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  sub- 
verted the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Its  western  part  consists  of  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  forming  part  of  that  great  range  which  extends  fix^m  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gul(  and  with  fertile  though  often  neglected  valleys  interspersed.  The  eastern  part  is  a 
laige  plain,  often  sandy  a^  arid,  but,  when  supplied  with  water,  very  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacca 

Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Persia,  fh)m  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  stiU  to  be  found 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade ;  but 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter fer  taste  and  refinement  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romantic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  imd  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy,  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
the  huls,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktegafl(  from  which  a  £p*eat  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied with  salt  of  a  peculiarl]^  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  Uie  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Ooj|an  and  Kooshkijerd,  whicbi,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  omy  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Bassora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
Lai^  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  wind& 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  which  far 
surpass  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz 
are  feund  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  (Jig,  585.)t  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  3^  paces. 
The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent The  portals  and  the  capitids  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  representing  comlNtts  and  processions  of  various  kmds.    The  drawing  of  the 
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figures  is  correct;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of  the  prominences 
and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance, -ana  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture. 

585 


A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Persepolis  we  discover  a  remarkable  feature,  the  excavated 
hill  of  Nakski  Roustan  (Jig,  586.).    It  is  about  300  yards  high,  and  presents  a  precipitous 
5H6  ^6  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 

is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs.  The  four 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  execution,  ap- 
parently coeval  with  Persepolis,  and  belonging  to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tombs  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynasties, 
and  represent  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Murgab,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt-y-Sulieman,  consists  of  a  large 
marble  structure  raised  In  the  fkce  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
N  kih  R  luun  ^®  ®*^       Pasagardffi,  the  city  of  the  Magi,  for 

*    *    °  the  celebration  of  whose  rites  the  platform  appears 

to  have  been  raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-Sulieman,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  every 
thing  to  Solomon,  appears  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  steps 
rises  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  Kazeroon  is  situated  are  found  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished  by 
Sapor  the  Great  It  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  rocks 
and  precipices.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  represient- 
ing  the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  fifteen  feet  six 
inches  long,  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouseley.  The  circuit  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  several  public  building  may  still  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Fars  is  the  small  maritime  provmce  of  Lar.  The  interior  is  extremely 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a  magni- 
ficent city,  though  now  much  decayed ;  and  Jaron,  though  poor,  carries  on  a  considerable 
inland  trade.  The  sea-ports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  3ie  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  and 
piracy.     The  largest  sea-port  is  Congoon.  ^ 

To  the  east  of  Fars  is  the  province  of  Kelrman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert ;  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts 
are  distinguished  by  a  species  of  goats  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  fineness.  Ker- 
man,  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
wars,  having  afibrded  shelter  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  still  retains  considerable 
trade  and  population,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets.  Bumm, 
an  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Regan,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  fh)ntier,  and  strongly  fortified.  On  the  sea-coast  this  province  has  Gombroon,  which 
Shah  Abbas,  after  destroying  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and,  with  Minab,  a  large  fortified  sea-port  to  the  east,  yields 
customs  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  is  Ormus,  no 
longer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one 
of  me  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  did  not 
contain  twenty  houses,  but  he  has  in  some  degree  restored  it  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  ruins  except  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  is  tlic  large  and  fertile  island  of  Kishme,  con- 
taining a  town  of  some  magnitude. 
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As  Kerman  forms  the  eastern,  Ehuzistaa  forms  the  western  portion  of  Persia.  This 
province  exhibits  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweeza,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraki,  and  the  Kndian,  which  ^1  into  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these 
advantages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  rormerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an 
Arabian  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  Dorak.  The  Persian  part,  called  Shuster,  is  under  a 
governor,  whose  power,  however,  is  insufficient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  inde- 
pendent chiefe,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  capital,  Shuster, 
18  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  On  its  site 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Susa ;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babylon,  is  covei^  with  hillocks  of  earth* 
rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  the  protection  afibrded  hy  Uie  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassides,  became  one  of  Uie  greatest  cities  of  the  East  The  water  of  the  river  was 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding^  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  was  then  covered  with  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  there  might  be  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  The  mha- 
bitants  of  the  modem  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fidl  of 
rain,  seldom  fiul  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
with  Turkey,  and  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empirea  One 
of  these  is  Coordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and 
turbulent  race ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  never  to  have  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  part,  called  Ardelan,  is,  in  so  &r,  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  his  call, 
to  engage  in  their  fiivourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entirely  of 
ranges  of  rocky  mountaips  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  often  perilous 
routea  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner  by  hereditary  chie&.  The 
principal  of  tiiese,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  meatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  this  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  the  early 
streams  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
^^at  part  of  it,  however,  having  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Persia, 
Kussia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wUdemess,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities, 'towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  the  fiice  of 
the  earth ;  a  border  luid  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Persian  division,  the  chief  town 
is  now  Erivan,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  the  river  Tergui  In 
1806,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  it  after  a  blockade  of  six  months;  but  the  repeated  • 
sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Fifty  miles  distant 
arc  the  remains  of  Nakshivan,  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Near  this  spot  the  Persian  camp  is  usually  pitched  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia.*  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDEPENDENT  PERSIA. 


The  large  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
an  aggre^te  or  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  finom  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Seistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire. 

•  [Erivan  and  Nakshivan  now  belong  to  RuMia.~Aic.  EoJ 
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Cftbol,  till  lately  the  sett  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  re^on,  has  heen  very 
commonly  considered  as  a  province  of  Hmdoetan ;  and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cabal  and 
Ghizni  were  the  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire :  but  its 
moral  and  physical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  alto^ther 
precarious.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  m  the 
possession  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler ;  yet  the  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
superseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  this  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  though  Ahmed 
Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  the  mountains  form  still  the  natural  limit  between  Lulependent 
Persia  and  Tartary. 

Sect.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Upon  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Eoosh,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  cast ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
a  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khonusan.  It  will  thus, 
in  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  57th  and  71st  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the 
25th  and  d6th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  on  the  north,  vast  moun- 
tains, high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandv  and  salt  deserts.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  nrom  the  snowy  range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  forms  the  wt^le  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  One  pcHnt,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  stated 
to  reach  20,593  feet  Its  summits,  though  onlv  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form,  as 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  From 
numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combmed,  it  is  su[^x)6ed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itself 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabul  is,  from 
a  peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  progress 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropamisua  Here 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ranges  pro- 
ceeding from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  m  every  direction  the  territory 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Solimaun,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  i^ht  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  behind 
them,  near  its  highest  peak  of  Suffiud  Koh,  omy  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  flows  the 
Kama.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  as  plains,  but  as 
elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  tropical 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  rugged 
mountains  of  inferior  elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  Sioae 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  ob- 
struction to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  anK>ng  them  the  limitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  l^yond  its  limits  in  the  territory  of 
Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  fidls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Heermund  or 
Hehnund  derives  its  ori^  from  a  source  not  fiu*  from  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  termi- 
nates by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  ZernJiy  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  600 
miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  ^ve  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents, 
neariy  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Oeography, 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  yet  been  explored ;  and  its  Zoology  does  not  difl^ 
from  that  of  uie  Persian  empire.    The  Allowing  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its  Botany. 

SuBSBcr.  —  Botany. 

This  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus, 
is  very  litUe  known.  The  femous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candahar  find  more 
place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Arabian  writers  than  they  do  in  the  more  dry  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  Eur(^[>ean  naturalists. 
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HdeusSpieatiis. 


The  Bouthem  part  of  the  great  desert  is  hot  so  sterile  but  that  traces  of  the  vegetation 
of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  the  drifted 
sands  which  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tufts  of 
dry  plants,  and  bushes  of  Mimosa  and  Zizyphus.  The  Holcus  spicatus 
{Jg,  587.)  is  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  abodes  are  obliged, 
in  theur  search  for  water,  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  900  feet,  in  a  soil  whose  arid 
sui&ce  produces,  without  any  cultivation.  Water  Melons  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  »etuleje,  Chunab,  and  Indus,  difiuse  fertility 
along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this  desert 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the  southern 
part,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  the  tropics. 
The  shore  presents  U  large  level  }4ain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  that  river  to  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  are  remarkably  fertile ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
traveller  goes  to  a  short  distance  from  them,  he  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  and  on  the  other  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  that  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottin|;er.  At  Tattah  (lat  24°  4A'\  this  traveller 
remarks  that,  firom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  1810,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
coolest  apartments,  never  fell  lower  than  fix)m  -f  88°  to  +  33° ; 
and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat  25°  22^),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it  rarely  sank  below  +  38°.  Among  the  plants  of  this  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimosas,  the  Tamariz,  and  the  Euf^or- 
bia  antiquorum  {Jig,  588.).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  re- 
puted to  be  the  warmest  province  of  the  empire. 

The  annual  temperature  of  the  shores  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 
into  two  seasons,  the  warm  and  the  cold;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 
with  the  excessive  heats  of  the  former.  The  soil  is  only  fertile 
where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  It 
produces  the  I^te,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  AzedaracK)^  the 
Euphorbia  Antiqooniin.  Banyan  {Ficus  religio$a\  the  Dfdbergia  Sissoo,  the  Mango  (3fim^ 
ifera  indica\  the  Tamarind,  the  Ziz3rphus,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature :  the 
l^alnut,  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well :  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Fiis, 
with  the  other  Coniferae,  are  unknown.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coun- 
try becomes  mountainous,  and  the  temperature  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the  sdl.  In 
the  low  and  fiivourably  situated  valleys,  between  lat  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guava,  the  Banana,  the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  the 
Walnut,  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Currant 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plains;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hUls,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  they  can  hardly  reckon 
with  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  ground  brings  forth  spcmtaneously  Mhnosa,  Tamarix,  Hedysamm  Alhagi,  and  Assa^ 
foetida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west,  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  Eerman ;  a  homing,  arid,  and 
saline  saml,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
some  springs  of  fi'esh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Khubbees,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  iad  from  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the 
Paropamisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
often  obliterate  its  distinctive  features.  Between  lat  30°  and  33°,  me  flat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thm  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brmk  of 
rivers;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fidl  of  snow  in  the  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  firom  this  city,  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat  30°  500«  shaded  by  the  Date,  the  Melia 
Azedarach.  axid  the  Banyan,  Elphinstone  remarked,  in  December,  1809,  that  the  thermome- 
ter fell  in  the  morning  to  — 2°  2^.  All  the  country  which  stretches  fixnn  the  left  buik  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
is  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  rarer  as 
the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

To  the  north.  Cashmere  (lat  34°  to  35°),  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains, 

whose  lofty  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  moderately 

warm  summer.     Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds ;  the  fruits  of  Europe 

and  of  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.    The 
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mooDtains  are  covered  with  Pine  and  Fir,  particularly  on  their  northern  sides ;  the  rivers 
are  fringed  with  Willows,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  near  the  inhabited  parts,  are  adorned 
with  Poplars. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus  divides  the  chain  of  northern  mountains  of  Cashmere  from  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement 
ry^Q  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains.     Its  crest,  of  which  some  of 

the  summits  attain  a  height  of  3000  toises,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  The  lower  ranges  are  skirted  with  forests  of 
Lentisks  (Jir.  589.),  Pistachio  trees,  Olives,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Pines,  &LC,  In  the  low  valleys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  same  genera  as  those  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  far  from  its 
base,  in  the  valley  intersected  by  the  Punisheer,  are  two 
famous  towns,  Cabul  and  Peshawer.  The  latter  (lat  34°), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  little  low  plain,  surrounded  by 
^  mountains,  owes  probably  to  this  locality  the  excessive  heat 
of  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  of"^  its  winter.  Elphin- 
stone  reckons,  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  the  summer 
of  J 809,  which  was  considered  as  temperate,  at  -|-  49°.  Fre- 
quently the  thermometer  indicated  +  45°,  under  a  tent  that 
Lentkk.  was  kept  artificially  cool.     During  winter,  frost  is  frequent  in 

in  the  night  and  morning;  the  minimum  is — 3°  88' :  during 
the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few  localities  are 
so  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
The  atmoBphere,  which  is  generally  mild  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  is  con- 
stantly watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetation.  Thick  grass, 
whose  verdure,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  the  meadows  of  the  north,  covers 
the  uncultivated  spots.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Tamarisks, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  be  discerned  through  the  fruit-trees 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the  Banyan,  the  Date,  the  Orange, 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  mingle 
with  all  the  species  that  our  orchards  aflbrd.  The  avenues  to  the  town  are  bordered  with 
Cjrpress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  severe,  are 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  fill  Is  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Uindostan  are  not 
seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sugar-cane  to  be 
planted,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

We  must  not  omit  the  central  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chains  of  mountains,  which,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  different  points,  meet 
at  a  common  centre.  The  &rther  these  chains  advance  into  £e  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequently,  does  the  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parallels  of  32°  and  34°,  there  are  summers  hardly  warmer  than  those  of  England ;  and 
winters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  frost  The  snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months;  all  the  rivers  are  frozen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  and 
camels  loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  of  Ghazni 
(lat  33°  30')f  which  is  a  part  of  the  centnd  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabit  Cabulistan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  great  abundance  there. 
The  Vine,  the  Peach  {fig,  500.)  and  Apricot  {fig,  591.),  &c.  grow  wild,  and  seem  as  in- 


Peaoh  Apricot 

digenous  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  various  species  of 
Pinus,  one  of  which  bears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts. 
It  is  probably  the  Stone  Pine  {Pinus  Pined),  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a  Cypress  of 
prodiffious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
mhabit  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
the  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (Corylus  AveUand)     On  the  uncultivated  plains,  the  oommonest 
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trees  are  the  Mulberry,  the  Tamarind,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  several  sorts  of  Willow. 
The  culture  of  Sugar-canes,  Cotton,  Indi^,  Melons;  of  Sorghum  spicatum  and  S.  vulgare; 
of  Sesame  (Sesamum  orientale\  and  of  Rice,  is  not  unusual  in  the  warmer  districts.  That 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maize,  Beet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  prevalent, 
wherever  there  is  little  industry,  combined  with  a  productive  soil 

These  vague  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  Flora  of  the  empire  of  Cabul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  China. 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  from  the  Paropamiaan  mountains  to  lat  41^,  and  which  comprehend 
the  districts  of  Balkh,  Mauer  el  Nahr,  Bokhara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive;  but  a  great  number  of  the  woody  vegetables  which 
are  found  along  with  it  in  the  Transition  2^ne  may  be  seen,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  the  localities.  These  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains ;  of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frequently  saline ;  of  bad  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  1820-1,  the  Baron  Meyendorff,  who  was  sent 
from  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  the  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  The  heat  of  summer 
compensates  the  cold  of  winter ;  the  former  is  so  intense  and  prolonged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  the  water-courses. 
The  provinces  of  Herat,  Dhei,  Molla,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 
deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt  Nowhere  is  the  popula- 
tion more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 
productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  frequent,  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afford  most  delicious  fruits.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  {M(mis  alba)  (Jig,  592.), 
and  the  Tartarian  Mulberry  (Af.  Tataricd).  Cotton,  Indigo,  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharaturo.  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vege- 
tables, are  cultivated. 

According  to  Falk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  are  the 
Terebinth  tree  {Pistachia  terebijUkiuX  Elesegnus  angustifolius,  Ul- 
mus  campestris  and  efTusa,  the  Whitethorn  {Cratagus  Oxyacantha\ 
Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucuparia,  Mespilus  Cotoneaster,  Spirtsa  crenata. 
While  Moiberrr.         "Bjoea,  pimpinellifolia,  the  Caperbush  (CapparU  spinosa),  Clematis  ori- 
entalis,  the  Birch  {Betula  alba\  the  Poplar  (Popti/u«  alba\  &c. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamanz,  the  Almond  {Amygdalus  nana\  the  Cal- 
ligonum  polygonoides,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
Larch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Plane  {Platanus  orientalis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  HI. — lUstorical  Geography, 
This  region  was  very  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  khorasan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  chiefly  Imown  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penetrate 
through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingis 
and  Timur ;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  under  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  &vourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabol  was  not  slow  in  re- asserting  its  independence ;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  turn,  and  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir*s  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces ;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  independent,  and  himself  its  king. 
He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  Ixittle  of  Panniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia;  but  since 
the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  disBensions  amcmg  his  family,  and 
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the  power  of  Ranjeet  Sing,  who  has  occupied  several  of  its  finest  provinces.    Its  limits  do 
not  now  extend  beyond  ^ghanistan  Proper. 

Sectf.  IV. — PolUtcal  Geography, 

The  political  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
almost  every  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  being  monopolised  by  the  sove- 
reign, or  at  least  by  the  khans,  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival  chiefe,  it  admits  a  large 
infusion  of  popular  elementa  In  every  ooloossj  or  tribe,  there  is  n,jeerga,  or  representative 
assembly,  without  whose  consent  the  khan  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  administer 
justice,  though  in  some  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeerga  than  to  the  khan.  These  tribes  may 
be  said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their  only 
vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war ;  both  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  with  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  large  cities  and  their  vicinity  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  much  more  extensive ;  but  the  rude  and  desert  tracts  to  the  south 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chie&  or  lawless  banditti. 

Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
descent  The  khan  must  be  taken  out  of  the  oldest  fiunilv  in  the  tribe ;  but  the  king  either 
appoints  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment  The  two  leading 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunees :  of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  the  fiercest, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  are  more  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia ;  but  Ahmed  Shah  belonged  to 
the  Dooraunee  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  ascendency  the 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  the  two  tribes  is 
such  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  flnom  me  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid  by  vassal 
chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considerable  proportbn,  however, 
must  dten  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as 
a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount 

The  military  finx;e,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Gho- 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a  well-disciplined 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong,  llie  Dooraunees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  chief- 
tain. The  contingents  of  die  other  tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  greater  number ; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  great  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a  foreign  expedition. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indtutry. 

A  very  great  portimi  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren- 
ness, produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy 
plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character. 
The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountuns,  and  the  high  plains  interspers^  between  them, 
though  they  do  not  offer  the  profuse  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are 
often  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  fbnns  the  most 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  the 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destmctive  torrents  rather  than  in 
fertilising  rills.  To  remedy  thb  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water 
through  the  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it  A  remarkable  process  is 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and  distributed 
crver  a  field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  are  more  difficult,  fix)m  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  They  are  sometimes  performed  l^  an 
association  among  the  litUe  proprietors;  sometimes  by  a  nch  man  employing  his  capital  on 
this  object  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  tiie  principal  species  of  grain ;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  v^etables  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  nnequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manu&ctures,  except  those  of  coarse  fabric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kmgdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
•commerce ;  and  the  coast  of  Mekiin  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  this  respect  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 
provinces,  with  the  neighbourmg  countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfiire  between  Persia  and 
India.  This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
iJctdAe  for  them,  Ixit  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  A^faanistan  horses  and  pcHiies  are  sub- 
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atitated.  These  caravans  journey  under  continual  dread  of  the  predatory  tribes,  which  infest 
almost  every  part  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  passuig  through  the  territories  occupied  by 
them,  the  strictest  precautions  become  necessary.  The  best  parts  of  f^istem  Persia  produce 
rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which  can  become  the  objects 
of  exchange.  Fruits,  assafoBtida,  madder,  and  a  few  inrs,  form  the  principal  articles.  In 
return,  they  receive  the  manu&ctures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  YL—CivU  and  Social  State. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul : — 

Afehans 4,300,000 

Belooches 1,000,000 

Tarlara a. 1,200,000 

Pcrmans  1,500,000 

8,000,000 

This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  includes,  we  presume,  Balkh  and 

the  subject  part  of  Khorasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to 

which  are  assigned  a  population  of  about  3,000,000. 

The  A%hans  (^g.  593.),  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  their 

^^  aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom 

"®"  they  immediately  border.    Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  Uieir 

£S  sunburnt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  shaggy 

jgg  mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolished 

people.     The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 

of  Hindostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  organised  police 

and  regular  course  of  justice.    Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 

are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast 

with  the  timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 

Their  martial  and  lofly  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  their 

sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 

the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character,  render  them 

on  the  whole  a  superior  race.     In  India,  every  movement  originates 

with  the  government  or  its  agents,  and  the  people  are  accounted  as  no- 

Affban.  thing ;  while  here,  men  put  themselves  little  under  control,  and  follow 

undisturbed  their  own  inclmations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  sjrstematic  deceit  which  characterises  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires.  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill,  with  an  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed;  while  in  India  all  these  things  are 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy  and  the  obtaining  of  wives 
by  purchase  arc  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  hence  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangements,  does  not  take  place  in  a  degree  so 
remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  by  the  friends  of  the  parties ;  but  in  the  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
themselves  have  oflen  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  formmg  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  mdeed,  until  the  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress ;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  fkr  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  connexion.  It  has  thus  become  the 
subject  of  love-tales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  popular  in  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  offender,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his 
friends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  ofience.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  munler ;  in  mmor  ofiences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  A%hanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  bi  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
for  the  priesthood.  The  mollahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  the  sh&pe  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gift 
They  form,  however,  a  species  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, after  a  due  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  often 
assert  theur  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  nation.  They  take 
arms,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  hosts  of  2000  or  3000, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the  A%han  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
sapearstitious  awe  (^  the  multitude  as  generally  to  carry  their  point    In  the  rural  districts 
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their  character  is  more  respectable;  and  by  promoting  peace  and  inculcating  the  moral 
duties,  they  render  themselves  really  useful  to  Uiis  rude  people. 

A  taste  for  knowledge  is  general  among  the  Afghans,  though  they  have  not  produced  any 
writers  who  can  rival  in  ferae  those  of  Persia  and  India.  Few  of  the  works  in  the  l^in- 
ffuage,  indeed,  are  above  two  centuries  old,  and  they  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  Persian. 
The  late  sovereigns  of  Cabul  have  sought  to  promote  learning,  and  even  cultivated  the 
muses,  though  not  with  any  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately,  the  Afghans,  considering  the 
Persians  as  heretics,  guard  against  resorting  to  their  colleges.  Peshawer  enjoys  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  resort  to  Bokhara.  There  are,  besides, 
schools  in  evenr  little  town  and  even  village,  so  that  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are 
very  widely  diflfused.  The  higher  branches  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which  are  added 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fixed  and  invariable  course ;  so  that,  when  you  know  the  last  book  a  man  has 
read,  or  the  last  subject  he  has  studied,  you  know  al^that  has  gone  before  it,  and  all  that  is 
still  wanting.  The  taste  for  poetry  is  very  general,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  towns  even  make  the  public  reading  of  it  a  distinct  emplojnnent.  The  poets  by  iwt> 
fession  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Persia ;  but  a  considerable  display  of  genius 
often  appears  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefe  and  warriors,  who  celebrate  their  own  feelings 
and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshkaul,  a  khan  who  defended  his  native  country  against  the 
power  of  Aurungzebe,  display  a  peculiar  degree  of  poetic  fire. 

Afghanistan  has  a  language  peculiar* to  itself,  called  Pooshtoa  About  half  the  terms, 
includmg  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  foreign  sources, 
chiefly  the  Persian.  The  rest  app^  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  of  these  a  careful  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the 
number. 

The  inhabitants  of  A%hanistan  are  formed  into  two  great  divisions, — of  dwellera  in  tents, 
and  dwellera  in  housea  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population ;  in  the  eastern  they  are  fewer,  but  still  very  numerous. 
The  Afghans  have  generally  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difiiculty 
induced  to  quit  it  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  in  towns,  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
.  rior  and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  by  the  A%hans,  who 
regard  them  as  inferiora  They  inhabit  the  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  those 
trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  ordera 
are  rudely  constructed  of  unbumt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  The  palaces  of  the  great  are 
on  the  Pereian  model,  though  in  an  inferior  style  of  magnificence ;  their  chief  ornaments 
are  Pereian  pictures  and  carpets. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rage  over  all  A%faanistan, 
and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar 
to  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  a  whole  neighbourhood  assembled  forms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  together  within  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a  certain  district  In  the  villages  much 
delight  is  taken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements,  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animals; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hoppmg  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  as  suited  only  to  children. 

The  A%han  dress  presents  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tunics  and  wide  nymtles, 
composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  among  the  higher, 
of  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  k 
allowed  to  appear  at  court  without  them.  Jewels  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
armour.  The  favourite  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
sequins,  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  ornaments. 

Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  they  are  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also 
social  and  hospitable ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afi^rd  to  kill  a  sheep, 
invite  some  neighboure  to  partake.  The  dishes  are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled ;  the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  sherbet ;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly 

Sromoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus,  and  dishes  variously 
ressed,  are  presentod  on  travs,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf.  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  style, 
though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  fevourite  amusements  consists 
m  walks  and  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their  cities,  particularly 
Cabul,  and  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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Sbct.  Vn. — Local  Qeography, 

Afghanistan  is  divided,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  almost  solely  according  to  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  it  The  Berdooraunees  are  the  principal  tribe  of  the  eaBtem  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and  though  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  Ghiljies  and  Dooraunees,  their  country  derives 
some  importance  from  its  capital,  Peshawer,  the  recent  seat  of  government.  Enclosed 
between  the  highest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Eoosh,  the  Indus,  and  Solimaun,  their  whole  territory 
is  peculiarly  rugged ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  is  carefully  watered  and 
cultivated,  it  maintains  a  great  population.  The  Eusofzies,  who  occupy  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  this  region,  present  the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  original  Afghan  rudeness. 
They  hold  their  present  lands  by  conquest,  and  distribute  them  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
As  each  tribe  is  split  into  two  independent  parts,  these  have  portions  assigned  to  them  equal 
in  <}uantity,  but  often  difiering  in  fertility.  To  atone  for  this  disparity,  they  cast  lots  for 
their  share  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  of  obtaining  a  different  one  firom  that  actually  pos- 
sessed, an  immediate  exchange  takes  place.  It  is  said  to  be  effected  with  much  less  of  dis- 
order and  disadvantage  to  cultivation  than  could  be  expected.  The  Eusofzies  are  the  most 
independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  subordination  whatever.  The  moun- 
taineers, in  particular,  are  excessively  rude  and  ignorant :  an  instance  is  given  of  one  of 
them  who,  seeing  a  mollah  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  his  head,  saying,  "You  tell  us  this 
is  the  book  of  Grod,  and  yet  you  luake  it  yourself."  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  on  the 
contrary,  are  debauched  and  superstitious. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Turcolaunees,  Otmaunkhail,  Upper  and  Lower  Momunds, 
small  tribes,  though  each  presents  some  few  peculiarities.  From  the  high  peak  of  Suffiiid 
Eoh  to  the  Indus  extends  a  range  pf  rugged  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  being 
crossed  by  the  great  road  firom  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  affords  to  the  Ehyberees,  its  rude  inha- 
bitants, peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  the  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  emplojr  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  a  single  traveller  from  escaping.  Sen- 
tries are  stationed  at  all  Sie  leading  points ;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  echoing 
alcmsf  the  narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  prey. 

The  country  extending  southward  between  the  range  of  Solimaun  and  the  Indus  is  called 
Damaun.  The  dress  here  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindostan,  being  composed 
of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide  turbans.  The  people  are  more  simple  and  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  northern  tribes ;  and  though  robbers,  like  the  rest,  are  celebrated  for  their 
honesty.  The  Sheraunees  are  a  numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  Neeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity ;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  disobedience  to  his  will  must  be  attended  with  awful 
and  immediate  calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  &ithful  to  those 
who  purchase  an  escort  The  Vizerees  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Solimaun ;  an  awful 
region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-forests.  They  have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country. 
Though  they  make  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  composition, 
and  Sithfully  adhere  to  it;  but  the  tri^  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out 

Pesliawer,  the  only  large  city  in  this  region,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  its  late  dismemberment  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  luwut  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  bounded  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was 
occupied  by  Runjeet  Singi  ruler  of  the  ^iks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahommed  Khan.  This  prince  has^an  array  of  only  3000  horse  and  2000  foot,  but  he  can 
rally  imder  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  has  much  declined ;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scarcely^ 
50,000.  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  the  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

The  country  of  the  Ghiljies  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  180  miles  by  85.  The  whole  region  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  is  overlooked  by  those  lofly  peaks  which  tower  above  the  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
and  beautiful.  This  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  ages,  held  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  Dooraunees,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  shake 
it  off  by  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possessed  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attained  a  greater  share  of 
domestic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  supported 
by  royal  influence,  are  scarcely  regarded  with  any  degree  of  deference,  and  an  almost  pure 
democracy  prevails.  The  military  governors,  indeed,  appointed  by  the  king,  successfully 
exert  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  and,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  grpat  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  Iheir  power  else- 
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where  does  not  extend  to  the  prevention  of  individual  feuds»  or  even  warfiure  between  tribes 
in  the  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  prmcipal  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  a  pro- 
fiision  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabul 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burnes  at  60,000.  It  is  governed  by  Doet 
Mahommed,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  the  most 
powerful  in  Afghanistan.     He  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  infiintry. 

In  this  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabul ; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  East,  where  Mahmood  reigned  and  Ferdusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses ;  its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  fame,  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  lofly 
minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnifi- 
cent building,  over  which  mollahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  recitmg  the  Koran.  Bamean, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  sur&ce  of  eight  miles ;  and  it  contains  some 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  Iw  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.  Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdom.  Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamisus,  occupied  by  the 
Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs,  and  on  itie  south  by  the  sandy  plains  of  Seistan,  the  region  is  nar- 
oQA      ^^  row,  seldom  equalling,  and  never  exceeding,  140  miles.    Al- 

^  though  their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  that 

of  the  other  tribes,  the  Dooraunees  are  under  much  greater 
subordination  to  the  king.  He  even  appoints  their  sirdars,  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged  to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tribe.  This  appoints 
ment,  and  the  offices  at  court,  which  are  bestowed  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  (Jig.  594.),  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power ;  though,  as  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  an^  conciliatory. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  and  the 
Dooraunee   hie .  valour  of  the  Dooraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 

monarchy,  of  which  thev  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  fix)m 
800,000  to  1,000,000 ;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  and 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  fi^uent  festivals,  in  which  preparations  of  milk 
and  sherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  m  small  villages, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  society  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  laird.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  pkce  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territOTy,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great  The  antiquity,  however, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  differ- 
ent conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  built,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars ;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empires. 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  ornaments. 
This  cit^,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  possessed  by  Cohun  Dil  Khan,  brother  to  the 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Peshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  9000  horse ;  but  his  government  is  not 
popular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  &llen  dynasty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territonr.  Ferra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candahar  and  Herat 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs, 
belonging,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  general  appearance  at  Peshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone 
as  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool  appearing  like  a  fringe 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  beard.** 
These  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known 
how  such  a  race  came  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  they 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfare ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm. 
They  are  merry,  good-humoured,  and  firiendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.    They  scarcely 
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difl^  from  the  EimankB,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  zeal  the  oppo- 
site Mahometan  creeds. 

The  south-east  ccHiier  of  the  kingdom  is  occnpied  by  a  race  called  the  Cankers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  less  infected  than  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  predatory  spirit  We  ma}^  conclude  our  account  of  the  A%han8  with  noticmgf 
the  Nanssers,  a  tribe  of  about  10,000  fiiroilies,  who  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abode  what^ 
ever.  In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  hi|^  unoccupied 
tracts  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way 
through  the  Vizerees,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  ai^nroachea  The  Naussers,  on  th^ir  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roads  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot  Having  assembled,  they  set 
forth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  side 
to  repel  assault  The  Vizerees  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
manners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race. 

South  of  the  Dooraunee  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seistan,  or  Seestaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmund,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zur- 
rah,  into  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Furrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persian  story  and  scmg  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reverse.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  l^lt  along  the  banks  of  the  nvers,  it  consists 
entirely  of  sandy  and  bairen  plains,  over  which  a  few  Afghan  and  Belooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocks.  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  traveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  joumejrs  along  the  Helmund,  fully  exempt  the 
Persian  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fid>le.  The  cause  of  its 
decline  is  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  Thb  province  is  encircled 
on  every  side  by  those  mimense  deserts  which  stretch  firom  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia. 
Tlie  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
and  lifting  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  gardens,  houses,  and  even  villages. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
of  Taujiks,  mixed  in  the  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  tcom  Beloochistan,  and  with  some 
other  tribes.  They  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chien,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital,  called  by  EHphinstone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kinneir  Dooshak.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more 
polished  than  those  wandering  trib^  who  elsewhere  pitch  tlieir  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  an* 
cient  palaces.  The  chief  claims,  trulv  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
from  Cyrus ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  can  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thousand  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  furnishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

The  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  famed,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse 
of  water  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  m  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  ^lallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake.  The  water  is  l»ackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  while  their  coun- 
try was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  frontier,  lies  Kubbees,  a  small  city, 
sitnated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert 

The  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  fireographers  as  form- 
ing the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whme  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
each  other.  The  whole  is  either  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
smaU,  fierce,  independent,  predatorjr  tribes. .  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
fit>m  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving^ 
■and,  so  li^ht  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  mto  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  gradually  away,  but 
the  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  pheno- 
menon of  mirage  causing  the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tanta^ 
iises  him  with  the  always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  cdculates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  fh^  east  to  west ;  but  this  last  dimen- 
eion  must  be  doubtful,  and  seems  under-rated. 

Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.   It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  merged 
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and  rocky  mountains,  with  intenrening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldom  display  that  fertile 
and  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  are  in  general  arid  and  stony. 
The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as 

auickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller:  but 
tie  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this 
shelter;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  severely 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Grundava,  which  aJSMLs  even  a  surplus  of  grain  for  ex- 
port The  capital  is  Kelat,  a  town  of  about  4000  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefinre,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  con- 
siderable inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  aU 
Beloochistan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 
Noodikv,  Sara  wan,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  boideiing 
on  the  desert ;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  whic^ 
after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  hospitable, 
honourable  robber,  making  chepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  mil^  to  bum  a  village  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kmdly  and  securing  firom  aU  hann  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  'Qnr 
hooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral, 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  souUi-eastem  comer  of  Beloochistan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Oritse,  watered  by  the  Pooralee,  a  flat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bayla,  a  town  of  2000 
houses,  and  Somneane,  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  province, 
however,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-emment  in  their  rapacious  hahits,  even  abov^ 
the  other  Belooches,  "  who  care  not  for  km^,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet;  but  murder  or  plun- 
der every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.*'  Rumul  khan,  the  chief  of  Bayla,' 
however,  having  pledged  his  &ith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that  **  he  need  not  now  fear 
anything  mortal*' 

The  territory  between  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistan  is 
Mekran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  mde  and  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spotsi 
Gwutter,  Choubar,  and  Jask  are  small  sea-ports,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  town  in 
a  very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries. 
It  is  still  held  by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country. 
Banpoor  is  a  smafi  fortified  town  near  the  firontier  of  Kerman.  This  westem  tract  (^  Mekran 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser  and  more  bmtal  character  than  the 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced  every  religious  belief, 
and  conceiving  that  men  were  bom  to  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  for^ten,  not  only  plunder  and 
murder  without  scruple,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  oao^^ 
quence  of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  bom  in  the  community,  and  its  numbers 
are  recraited  almost  solely  by  captives  violently  carried  off  firom  the  neigUxKinng  tribes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIND06TAN. 

Ths  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  Al  Hind« 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindoetan,  has  alwajrs  becoi  the  most 
celebrated  country  of  the  East  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  products 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 
The  nominal  limits  of  Hindostan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west,  especiaUy, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often  the  seat 
of  its  mlvns  potentates.  The  real  Hindostan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  by  pre- 
cise naturafboundaries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  popuktion. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  mnnin^  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un- 
broken and  amazing  range  of  mountains,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  Himmaleh, 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  firom  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet  On  the 
'west,  it  is  the  Indus,  nrom  the  point  where  it  bursts  through  the  northern  mountains,  to  that 
in  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindostan  projects,  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  opposite  coasts,  Malabar  to  the  south- 
west, and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  both  terminating  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape 
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Comorin.  Thence  India  is  prolong^ed  by  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Ceylon.  The  coast 
of  Coromandel,  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Arracan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a  large  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay  and  the  termination  of  the  Himalayah  occurs  a  short 
interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and  the  least  accurately  defined  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  be  the  channel  of  the  lower  Brahmapoutra,  though  Bengal 
claims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  f^ttures  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  of  Hima- 
layah, which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent  After  crossing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  this  range,  which,  in  boundmg  A%hanistan, 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  £!x>h,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a  south-east  line, 
which  it  nearly  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindostan.  The  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  b^  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  Che  wide  plam  of  central  India,  which  luxu- 
riates in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  Although  the  wonderful  distance  from  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  indicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  their  summits  were  not  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  that  Colonel  Crawfurd,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  Nepal,  communicated  otoervations,  according  to  which  Chimborazo  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Dwaiafiri  and  Chandradabani  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
mvestieations  followed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  the  expedi- 
tions of  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  Fraser,  and  othera  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  the  improved  modem  formulee,  at  length  fully  established  the  &ct  Although 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peuos 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
those  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Centra]  Hindustan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consistB  generally  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  plain ;  but  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  alcmg  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
nther  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  They  rise  in  few  places  above  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  but  are  very  rugged  and 
sleep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  aim  difficult  passes.  'Hie  name 
of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  ^ate,  being 
applied  to  these  posses,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
most  continuous  chain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  1000  miles, 
firom  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  fix)m  it  to  the  opposite  coast  Though  steep  and  stony,  the 
hills  are  not  brok^i,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  earth,  sustaining  stately  forests, 
particularly  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern 
Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  firom  the  Geivery  to  the  Krishna ;  but,  as  a  low  chain  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Godaver^,  which  beyond  rises  asfain  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  the  Circars  and  the  interior,  £ere  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  contmuous  chain,  ahnost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  ccmsists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppo> 
site  Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  fi-om  one  to  tiie  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminences,  which  are  formed  into  almost  impregnable  hill  forts.  One  continuous  chain, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofty  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rajasthan. 

The  rivers  of  Hindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tain&  The  Himala3rah,  fix>m  its  lofty  magazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  poura  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Granges.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  Uie  mass  and  breadtii  of  great  rivers,  while  they  retain  the  rapidity 
of  mountam  torrents. 

The  Ganges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  amonijr  the  rivera  of  Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  Asia; 
not,  however,  firom  the  length  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  from  its  water- 
ing the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Manasarowara,  when,  after  a  long  westerly  course,  it  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and  penetrated  across  the  Himalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
reports  as  very  doubtful,  sent,  in  1808,  an  expedition  to  this  spot,  which  has  since  been  very 
fully  explored  by  successive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  fixnn  which  the  Ganges  is  first  seen  de- 
scending ;  but  they  have  traced  it  till  it  appears  a  mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of 
eteinal  gnow.    There  cannot  thus  be  the  leaat  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 
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the  Himalajralif  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  chain.  About  thir^  miles  below  Serina- 
goT,  the  prayaga  or  junction  takes  place  between  the  Bha^iiath  and  the  Alacananda,  the 
two  original  branches  of  the  Gan^ ;  of  which  the  fonner,  though  not  of  so  long  a  course, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  stream.  About  five  hundred  miles  below,  at  Allaha- 
bad it  receives  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  itself^  which  has  risen  in  a  lofty  peak 
not  far  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  ajid  the 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  northern  side  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  From  this  side  aJso  it 
receives  the  Soane.  But  its  main  tributaries  are  from  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gunduck,  poured  down  fixxn  their  steeps. 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navi- 
gable withcmt  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  reaches  in  many  places  thirty-two  feet,  and  all  the  level 
districts  on  its  lower  course  arc  inundated,  sometimes  for  the  breeidth  of  one  hundred  milesw 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numeroos 
branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Ben^^al,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Snnderbunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides, 
the  &xce  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessels  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  the 
river  of  Ladak,  which  rises  near  the  lake  Manasarowara,  and  flows  north-west  to  the  above 
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city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  the  Shvook  descending  in  an  opposite  direction  finom  amid  the 
snows  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  KuenlmL  It  seems  to  have  been  by  mistake  that  a 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draus.  After  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the 
Indus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  south.  The  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  the  mountain  streams  of  Cabul  and  Cashgar ;  but  its  grand  accession  is  about  400  miles 
&rther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  unit^  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  Jelum  (Bvdaspes),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  the  Ravee  (Hydraotes),  the  Beya 
(Hyphasis),  and  the  Sutledge  (Hesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
Himalayah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  from  a  source  in  Thibet  The  Indus  now 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  fi-om  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Bnmes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Granees.  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  that  nearest  to  the  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  branches  are  so  encumbered  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  steam-vessels  duly  constructed  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  Lahore. 

The  Brahmapoutra,  which  forms  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body  of 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  streams  united 
form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modem  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  But  this 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  lUcent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  waters  de- 
scending firom  the  southern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  un- 
certain whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  watere  which  descend  fix)m  the  southern 
fiice  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plain 
of  central  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

All  the  other  waters  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay :  the  Nerbuddah, 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain;  and  fed  by  its  streams;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Surat  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
oUier  large  rivere  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Ben^.  The  prmcipal  are  the  GodavenTi 
the  Krishna  or  Kistnar,  and  the  Cavery ;  all  sacred  m  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  riven 
of  Europe,  they  bold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  somewlmt  remarraible  that,  in  so  large  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  lake,  with  the  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  is 
a  mere  salt  nuursh,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  lakes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  northern 
barrier  into  central  Asia. 
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Sbctt.  n. — Natural  Oeograpky. 
SuBSBCT.  1. — Oeohgy, 

L  Hhnala^ah, — ^The  Himalayih  moantains  may  be  divided,  in  a  eeogfnostical  view,  into 
three  difierent  zcmes.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  fh>m  the  plains,  a  sandstone 
formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  zone  or  belt 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  often  in  the  state  of  c<Mig]omerate,  is  distincdj 
stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20^  or  25^.  It  contains  layers  of 
coals,  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  &mily ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  formation  of 
britain.  This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  SSX)  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2500  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  base. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  are  at  first 
tratuition  clay  slate  with  greywacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  talc 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  often  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  marble, 
potstone,  and  hornblende  sUte.  The  copper  mines  5t  these  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  potstone  districta  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  the  mica  slate. 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  firom  1500  to  8000  feet  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attaining 
its  greatest  election  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  d*  less 
height;  forming,  in  fiict,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  trough. 
A  peculiarity  of  geognostical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  uaa 
lowest  level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  f)^uently 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  fit>m  the 
Kalee  to  the  SuUedge.  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  them- 
selves not  very  high ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  riises  to  a 
height  of  12,000  foet,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  very  loftv,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  Ukmo  masses  of  granite,  but 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 

The  third  zone  is  that  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  composed 

{principally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  dii»  to  the  N.  E. 
t  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude :  various 
sim'ple  minerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded  in  it 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the  PrO' 
ducta  scoticaf  found  in  Scottish  coal-fields ;  some  pectens,  not  unlike  those  fhet  with  in  the 
York  lias ;  a  terebratvla^  difiering  but  little  from  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the  inferior 
oolite,  near  Bath ;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  subradiatus  of  Sowerby, 
which  is  a  fossil  of  the  Bath  oolite :  belemnites  were  frequently  found,  and  of  all  dimensions; 
orthoceratites  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  among  the 
mountains ;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-shells 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  figments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracotherum,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  viverra,  &c.^  was  discovered  near  Silhet,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  but 
small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  iron» 
lead,  and  graphite  or  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

n.  MiMe  India, — ^This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  great 
declivity  sinks  ^dually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  other  inclines  towards 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  oocap 
sional  intermixtures  of  catcareous  concreticms  named  kunkur,  fossil  wowla,  and  animal  re- 
mains. In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  deposit 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Granges,  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognoetically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  were  are  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ;  one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England ;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.    It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

lU.  Peninsular  India, — Primitive  rocks,  A  very  Urge  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian  strata 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble.  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which  together  form 
very  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition    ocks, — ^These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  primitive  deposits,  and 
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freqaentl  J  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  secondary  fiimiations.  The  following^  rocks  are 
mentioiied  by  authors ;  viz,  ^rmwacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone. 

Secondary  rocks.  Rocks  of  this  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
resting  upon  transition  deposits:  this  formation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secondary  formations  are  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  rocks  apparently  belonging  to  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  be^  met  with.  These 
eeomdary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondary  trap, 
which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  countiy.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
extremity  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  Ibrmation,  which  extends  in  this 
quarter  nrom  the  seapshore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
above  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagpore.  The  trap  hills 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  often  of  vast  magnitude,  and  thep 
whole  frequently  covered  with  splendid  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  forming  some  of  the 
most  beautifbl  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Tertiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama- 
rind tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sean^ells,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

AUuvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  diluvium  is 
of  ffreat  thickness. 

Minerals  useful  in  the  arts  found  in  Peninsular  India, — Granite  and  syenite.  These 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam*s  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  building  stones. 
Tale  slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  manu&cture  of  various 
utensils.  AH  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  and 
soapetone  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  dry  piece  of  soapstone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polishea  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  difilbrent  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively.  The 
laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Goa  are  built  of  it. 

Gems,  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond^  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cudapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c.,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Krishna ;  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Godavery ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Bundel- 
cund.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occurs 
in  the  granite  and  syenite  district :  the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  zircon^  which  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district  Sckorlous  topaz^ 
tourmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks ;  precious  garnet^  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenatite  garnet,  are  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautifiil  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  catseye,  and  many  kmds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  The  annual  value  of  comeiian  exported  firom  India  formerly 
amounted  to  11,0002.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afibrd  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of 
difiTerent  species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  fiunily.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  but  in  smaU 
quantities.  Gold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  distributed ;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto 
its  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are,  at  present,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utensils  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  befinre  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times. 

SuBBEci'.  2. — Botany. 

l^tidi  India,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
must,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  we  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  usefhl  or 
curious  vc^tables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through  the  inde&tigable  exer- 
ticms  of  a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  even  in  this 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothmg  was  ascertained,  comparatively  speaking 
(save  through  the  medium  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus),  of  the  vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  firom  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  ninety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1703,  Dr.  Roxbur^fh 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta ;  which  includes  within  its 
boundaries  an  area  of  300  acres;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Botanicus  Cakuttensis 
and  the  splendid  Plants  qf  Coromandel  Between  the  years  1820  and  1824,  the  learned 
and  excellent  mifwionafy,  Dr.  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  (extending  no  fiuther  than  the 
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class  Pentandria  and  order  Monoijfynia)  oi  Flora  Indica^  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  Dr.  Jack.  For  a  short  period,  during  the  ilhiess  and  consequent  absence 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  Calcutta 
garden.  To  him  succeeded  on  his  decease,  Dr.  Wallich,  whose  assumption  of  this  office  forms 
a  new  era  in  the  botany  of  India.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Homemannof 
Copenhagen,  brought  a  degree  of  zeal  to  the  duties  or  his  situation  which  is  rare  in  any 
country,  and  certainly  unequalled  in  a  tropical  climate.  At  his  suggestkm,  the  Honourable 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  garden  establishment  upon  a  footing  far 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kina  known  in  Europe.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  300  gardeners  and  labourers  are  employed  in 
the  charge  of  it  Gardens,  in  connection  with  it,  &ve  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Indian  possessions ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  especially  useful 
plants ;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  transmit 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  living  and  dried 
«tate ;  and  among  these,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long  the  C(Hnpany*s  Resident  at 
Silhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nepal,  in  order  to  investigate  and 
procure  its  rich  stores  fbr  the  ^farden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched 
with  new  treasures.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  inunediately  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Birman  empire.  Here  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  his  view ;  and 
when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  added  to  those  already  deposited 
in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  6000  or  9000  species.  Of  the  difficulty  of'^preserving 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  commit  roost  provoking  ravages 
on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimens 
and  the  paper  in  which  they  are  preserved.  To  secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in  troughs  of  water. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  tluit  it  was  the  entire  office  of  a  Hindoo,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  fiist  as  it  evaporated^ 
imtil  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  this  vast  herbarium,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants.  Dr.  Wallich 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all 
the  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate 
specimens,  which  were  exceedinglv  numerous,  should  be  divided  among  the  principal 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  families 
with  which  they  are  most  conversant  In  this  dispersion,  he  was  aided  by  the  most  zealous 
botanists  in  England,  and  bv  M.  A.  Decandolle  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  feunth  firom  Berlin. 
The  entire  examination  of  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  catalogue, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  specimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  nnX 
his  great  work  is  his  Plants  Asiatics  Rariores;  a  work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interest  of  the  subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, is  surpassed  by  no  pablication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  To  his 
able  charge  was  intrust^  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  establishment 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  those  of  Hin- 
dostan  Proper.  In  many  long,  painfid,  and  expensive  joumejrs,  he  made  ample  collections, 
and  employed,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  the  year  1831  he  arrived 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  and  about  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

Another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  London,  fixnn  a  roost 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scbaran- 
pur,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  chai^  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
has  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  zeven  villages  for  the  maintenance  erf" 
a  public  garden ;  an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by  the  native  princes,  his 
successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  statesman,  de- 
termined that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualist,  should 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  civilised 
Europeans.* 

The  situatkm  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicini^  to  the  hills,  and  the 
fecility  of  irrigation  fifom  the  Dknib  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  fbr  such  a  purpose ; 
1 

•  See  an  account  of  the  Honourable  Company's  BoUnical  Garden  at  Scharanpur,  ^  F.  Royle,  Eaq.,  late'auper- 
intendent;  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  FiebruaTy,  1833. 
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in  abort,  in  latitude  80^,  the  same  parallel  which  passes  through  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
over  the  southern  boundaries  of  Libya,  Barbary,  and  Morocco,  by  New  Orleans,  between  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  and, passing  through  the  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet  The  elevation, 
too,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly  &vourable  for  the 
introduction  into  India  of  plants  from  the  more  temperate  countries.  The  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, indeed,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  that  most 
of  the  annual  plants  from  that  country  may  be  successililly  cultivated,  while  the  cold  is  not 
sufficiently  great,  or  of  long  continuance  enough,  to  destroy  the  more  southern  plants,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  bear  frost 

The  best  crops  of  European  and  medicinal  plants,  Mr.  Royle  tells  us,  are  obtained  from 
seed  sown  in  November ;  after  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christmas, 
when  some  heavy  rains  usually  fall.  During  this  season  the  growth  of  perennial  and  of 
herbaceous  plants  from  warm  climates  is  checked ;  but  in  March  a  rapid  rise  takes  place 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  42°  of  Fahrenheit, 
afibrds  a  powerAil  stimulus,  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vegetation  of  spring.  About  the 
middle  of  April  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  according  as  it  terminates,  towards  Uie  beginning  or 
close  of  September,  depends  the  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  the 
cold  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Scharanpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  73°  Fahrenheit,  and 
of  the  months  of  January  52°,  May  85°,  September  79°, 
February  65°,  June  90°,  October  79°, 
March  07°,  July  85°,  November  64°, 
April  78°,  August  83°,  December  55°. 
With  a  zeal  that  does  him  ihe  highest  credit,  Mr.  Royle  introduced  to  this  garden  a  great 
number  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  Litchi,  Loquat,  Wampu,  Longan,  Flat  Peach,  and 
Digitated  Citron,  the  Spinea  corymbosa,  Dianthus  chinensis,  Rosa  chinensis,  and  Althaea 
rosea. — ^Frwn  America,  the  Maho^ny,  Logwood,  Sapota,  Cherimoja,  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Pimento,  and  Dahlias. — ^From  Amca  and  New  Holland,  Aloes,  Pelarffonia,  Stapelias, 
Amaryllis,  Casuarina,  Cajuputi,  &c.  The  Barlev  of  the  hills,»called  ooa^  from  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Scharanpur, 
and  a  singular  species  of  Wheat  fh)m  Kanawar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  Florin  Grass  is  there  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Guinea  Grass  and  Lucerne,  Succory  and 
Clover,  in  a  thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated,  and  it 
18  hoped  that  man^  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Rhubarb ; 
the  long-leaved  Fur,  which  yields  by  distillation  a  valuable  oil  of  turpentine ;  Henbane,  of 
which  3ie  extract  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  Senna,  &c.  Among  timber  trees  are  the 
Teak,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Seriss  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and  Mulberry.  From 
the  ^ul  tree  above  mentioned  a  very  excellent  resin  is  produced ;  while  various  gums  are 
yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  lower  hills,  now  naturalised  at  Scharanpur.  The  fine 
sugar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  refined  by  the  mucilage  of  two  plants,  the 
Kydia  calycina  and  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Our  knowledge  of  Ihe  gec^raphical  distribution  of  plants,  too,  is  considerably  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  this  ga^en ;  for  its  able  superintendent  has  most  successfully  explor^ 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  especially  firom 
the  tract  of  country  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad  up  the  Sutledge, 
and  from  the  low  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Himalayah  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra  Dim ; 
again  from  that  part  of  the  Himalajran  range  extending  from  the  plains  to  the  soiuces  of  the 
(hnges  and  Jumna,  and  included  between  the  former  river  to  the  east  and  the  Sutledge  to 
the  west ;  from  Kanawar,  a  place  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge  within  the  British 
territories,  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  uie  Himalajrah,  and  likewise  from  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  whence  Dr.  Royle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  ttie  **  Safiron**  of  commerce,  and 
roots  of  the  true  Salop  Orchis,  or  Misvi.  The  number  of  species  collected  amounts  to  nearly 
4000 ;  namely,  of  Dicotyledones  2791 
Monoco^ledones  783 
Acotyleaones    -     279 

3853. 

The  forests  of  India  are,  it  is  well  known,  upcm  an  extensive  scale ;  and  little,  comparap 
lively  speaking,  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  of  the  species  of  trees  they  contain.  The  inde- 
&tigable  Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Giarden,  collected 
no  less  than  456  diflerent  species  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty- 
eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arta  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
employed  by  the  natives.  Among  them  is  the  superb  Butea  frondosa  (Jig.  597.),  from  Gual- 
paca:  two  species  of  Careya,  firom  Nepal;  six  species  of  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two 
Cedrelas,  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  mahogany ;  a  Croton,  five  cubits  in  girth ;  two  species  of 
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Dai^e,  D.  Gaidneri  and  D.  caimabinain,  of  which  the  wood,  mdeed,  is  not  used,  hot  the 
inner  bark  is,  in  Nepal,  most  extensively  manufiictured  into  paper,  which  possesses  the 
advantages  of  being  strong,  not  liable  to  crack,  and  which  is  nree  from  the  attacks  of  the 
white  ant;  Dipteronitis  grandiflora,  a  stupendous  tree,  one  of  those  which  yields  wood,  oil, 
and  dammar ;  five  species  of  Spindle  tree ;  numerous  kinds  of  Fig,  but  whose  wood  is  usually 
light  and  of  comparatively  little  value ;  an  Ash  (^Fraxinus  Jioribundd),  whose  wood  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  Ash  of  England ;  Gmelina  arborea,  used  for  turnery-ware  of  all  kinds, 
and  cylinders  of  which,  of  a  proper  size,  are  turned  very  thin  for  drums :  other  musical  instru- 
ments are  also  made  of  it ;  Cordonia  integrifolia,  of  which  the  Birmese  have  a  superstition 
that  one  beam  in  every  house  should  always  consist  of  its  wood ;  three  Hibisci,  Hopea  Unc- 
toria,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  of  which  cannons  are  made,  and  which  produces  a 
Suable  resin  or  dammar ;  a  Hollv,  a  Walnut,  ^  an  exceedingly  large  tree  ;*'  a  Juniper,  from 
Himalayah ;  three  species  of  the  beautiful  Lagerstroemia,  several  of  Laurel,  a  Privet,  which 
constitutes  a  '*  timber  ;*'  a  Magnolia,  two  kinds  of  Mulberry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  whose  wood 
is  extensively  used ;  a  large  Olive ;  five  species  of  Pine,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  which, 
Pinus  Deodora,  yields  a  fragrant  wood ;  the  very  large  Pine  of  Tawey  (P.  Dammara  f) ;  a 
.tree-fern  of  Nepal  forty-five  feet  high,  polypodium  giganteum;  three  species  of  Plum,  four 
species  of  Pyrus,  ten  of  Oak,  of  which  the  Quercus  semecarpifolia  becomes  a  very  large 
tree,  having  a  clean  trunk  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  the  girth  at  five  feet  frDm  the  ground ;  a  Buckthorn  whose  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  not  unlike  English  Yew;  three  Rhododendrons,  among  them  the  splendid  R.  arboreum, 
of  which  gun-stocks  are  made,  and  which  resembles  a  Plum-tree;  a  RuImis  (or  Bramble),  as 
thick  as  a  stout  man's  arm ;  three  Willows,  among  them  the  Weeping  Willow  {Salix  baby^ 
lorUcd),  which  in  Nepal  attains  an  enormous  size ;  Shorea  robusta  (Jig,  596.) ;  ^ul,  or  Sole, 
the  staple  timber  of  liindostan  for  building  purposes ;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  resin  are 
extracted  fix)m  it,  as  well  as  fifom  Dipterocarpus  and  Hopea,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  family, 
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the  Dipterocarpee;aYew;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  only  fUrther  mention  the  Teak  (TVc/ofui 
grandis)  (Jig,  599.),  of  which  ships  are  extensively  built,  and  these  are  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  those  built  of  oak ;  the  trunk  attains  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  leaves  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  more  long.  Notwithstandmg  the  abundance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  export^ ;  and  though  there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  forest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactured. 

Cotton  {Gossypium  herbaceum)  (Jig,  600.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
cultivated;  so  that,  in  1816,  67,456,411  lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries:  the  best  of  it  in  the  London  markets  is 
worth  Sd.  per  lb.  less  than  the  best  West  India  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of  Berbice  cotton: 
that  from  Pernambuco,  and  the  modem  Egyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be  60  per  cent 
better :  and  this  inferiority,  again,  is  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that,  admirably  as  the  East  Indies  are  calculated  for  the 
growth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  197,544,860  lbs.  the  average  import  into  Great 
Britain  of  the  years  1827  and  1628,  the  United  States  fhmished  151,634,000;  Brazil, 
17,754,880;  Egypt,  6,957.600;  the  West  Indies  (English  dependencies),  9,010,560;  and 
the  East  Indies,  11,967,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Saccharum  officinarum,  (Jig.  601.)  is  equally  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  arid  is,  in  fiict,  more  or  less  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  country  of 
the  vast  regions  comprehended  under  that  name,  from  the  ei^th  degree  of  south  to  the 
90th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  fixxn  Persia  to  China,  both  mclusive.  Of  tdl  this  wide 
extent,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth  than  the  ^tish 
possessions.  To  obtain  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality,  mShing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  the  settlement  of  Eur(q)eans.    But,  as 
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matters  stand  now,  of  88,390,596  lbs.  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1826,  no  less  than  20,859,440  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount,  was 
the  produce  of  the  island  of  Mauritius.  And  this  inequality  is  not  owing  to  the  difference 
of  duty  between  Mauritius  and  the  other  East  Indian  sugars :  this  is  not  the  cause  that  the 
trade  in  the  one  article  is  stationary,  and  in  the  other  advancing  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  increase.  A  new  soil,  as  yet  unexhausted  by  bad  husbandry,  the  introduction  of 
European  machinery,  and  the  superintendence  of  European  resident  proprietors,  are  the  true 
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Indigo,  a  staple  article  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  products,  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  cultivation  in  all  Hindoetan,  is  yielded  by  the  Indigofera  tinc- 
toria  (Jig.  602.) :  and  it  is  in  that  country  so  lucrative,  because  an  immense  extent  of  land 
is  required  to  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  the  dye ;  because  labour  and  land  are  cheaper 
here  than  anywhere  else ;  and  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and  its  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house.  The  first  step  m  its  cultivation  is  to  render  the 
grcwmd,  which  should  be  firiable  and  rich,  perfectly  firee  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow  drills,  about  a  foot  apart  The  rainy  season  must 
be  choeen  for  sowing ;  otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  dr}r  soil,  it  heats,  corrupts,  and  is 
lost  The  crop,  being  kept  firee  from  weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  every  six  weeks.  The  nlants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  flower :  as  the  leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  of  less  value ;  nor  must  they  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  spring 
again.  A  crop  generally  lasts  two  years.  Being  cut,  the  herb  is  first  steeped  in  a  vat,  till 
it  becomes  macerated,  and  has  parted  with  its  colouring  matter ;  then  the  liquor  is  let  off 
mto  another,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  peculiar  process  of  beating,  to  cause  the  fecula  to 
separate  from  the  water.  This  fecula  is  let  off  into  a  third  vat,  where  it  remains  for  some 
time,  and  is  then  strained  through  cloth  bags,  and  evaporated  in  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
placed  in  the  shade.  Before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  finally  packed  into  boxes  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  India  before  the  British  settlements  were  formed  there ;  its  profits  were,  at  first, 
so  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  cases,  its  culture  was  carried  too  fiir,  and  the  market  was 
overglutted  with  the  commodity.  The  indigo  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  Oriental 
crops ;  being  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  hail-storms,  which  do  comparatively  little  injury  to 
the  suffar-cane  and  other  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in  India,  especially 
applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  fifty  years.  What  was  manufactured  by  the  natives 
or  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  trash,  unfit  for  the  European  market,  then  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England  with  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight 
There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  309  manufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  only  are  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  the  European  process.  The 
Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many  examples 
before  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  their  compe- 
titors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  full  15  per  cent  lower  m  value  than  that  manufiictured 
by  Ehuopeans ;  and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the 
forei^  market;  and  even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  firom  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity. 
The  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  raiu^ed  firom  8,500,000,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and  in  value  fifom  2,700,000/. 
to  3,300,000/.  The  produce  of  1828,  the  greatest  ever  known,  amounted  to  12,000,000  lbs. 
Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  ai^  manufiicture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
stated*  so  bad  as  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market    On  an  average,  it  is  now  about 
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twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  better  than  South  American  indigo.  In  short,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  consumption  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  is  now  supplied  with  good  Indian  indigo ; 
a  commodity  which,  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 

Cajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  India  shrub,  the  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  and,  in  a 
pure  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  preparations  for  natural  historjr. 
It  is  used  externally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  afiections  and  pains  in 
the  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  curing  the 
cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actually 
made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rose  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant height  But  when  its  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  its 
ordinary  standard. 
Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of  Ficus, 
00^  but  of  the  Urceola  elastica  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum 

Vine.  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  (^Jig.  603.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Vomic 
nuO,  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerfiil  of  aU  vegetable 
poisons :  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appears  to  be  innocuous,  being 
eaten  by  birds,  &c.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  Cleansing  Nut 
(,Strychno9  potatorum),  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  says  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
"  are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  acconiing 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener- 
(  ally  called,  is  rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the 

inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is  generally 
an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  Uie  water  left  to  settle ;  in  a  very 
Btrychoot  Nux  Vomica.  gjjj^^  tune  the  impurities  fiill  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water 

clear,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome.*' 

To  the  Fi£^  tribe  belongs  the  famous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Peepul  tree,  and 
constantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  (^Ficus  religiosd)  (Jig,  604.) : — 


Banyan  Tree.  \ 

**  Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigi  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.** 

These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a  space  of  ground,  that  one  growmg  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbuddah  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (iw 
much  has  been  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet  The  overhang- 
ing branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  overshadow  a  much 
larger  space :  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  ones  ex- 
ceed 3000 ;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to 
form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The  whole,  according  to 
Porbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  men  beneath  its  wide-spread 
shade. 

No  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (Arundo  Bambos) 
(fig,  605.),  whose  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfrequentlv  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  a  foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  especially  at  the 
top,  with  copious  dark  CTeen  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensively  useful  of  all  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  are  required.  Houses  are 
built  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  assures  us  that  they  have  been  known  to  endure 
upwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups,  baskets,  mats,  palankeens,  and 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  furniture,  both  domestic  and  rural,  are 
made  of  it  Paper  is  prepared  from  it,  by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
a  paste.   It  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  used  for  water-pipes. 
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Ginseng,  (Panax  Qinseng)  {fig.  606.),  which  constitates  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in 
China  (though  its  medicinal  properties  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people), 
and  the  root  of  a  nearly  allied  species  of  which  (P.  quinquefolia)  is  sold  by  the  Americans 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  iQOO,000  per  annum,  mi^ht,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be 
collected  to  great  advantage  in  Nepal ;  and  this  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
published  the  species,  under  the  name  of  Panax  tetraphylla,  in  his  splendid  work,  PlanttB 
AsiaticiB  Rariores, 

Sandal  wood  {Santdum  aUmm)  (fig.  607.),  the  produce  of  a  well-known  fragrant  tree,  is 

'^  flnft  607  • 


Ginnas.  Sandal  Wood. 

extensively  collected  in  the  western  part  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  some  parts  it 
sells  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  is  manufiicturea  into  musical  instruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  escritoires,  and  similar 
articles ;  as  no  insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  influence.  From  the 
dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment  which  tiiey  employ  in  giving  the  frontal 
mark  to  their  god  Vishnu :  and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  from  3ie  shavings, 
or  at  least  scented  with  them. 

The  Valeriana  Jatamansi  (fig.  606.)  (Nardostachys  Jatamansi  of  De  CandoUe)  abounds 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  bv  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients,  or  Indian  Nard  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  valuable  perfume 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  perfrune,  and  worn  in  small  bags,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
in  little  boxes  or  phials,  like  atter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many  highly 
curious  aquatic  plants.   Water-lilies  of  different  hues  are  very  common,  and  one  is  rendered 
006  famous  in  history,  namely,  the  000 

Cyamus  Nelumbo  (fig.  609.) 

or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 

xvofto;  of  the  ancients,  whose 

splendid  flowers,  of  a  fiill  rose 

colour,  are  embosomed  in  large 

peltate  leaves  of  the  tenderest 

green,  and  which,  as  well  as 

Uie  flower-stalk,  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  surface,  not 

floating  like  the  water-lilies  of 

our  country.     Sola,  too,  is  an 

aquatic  plant,  of  which  an  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by 

General  Hardwicke,  in  the  B^ 

tanical  Miscellany.    ^It  has 

very  often  interested  me,  and 
YaieriaiHiJataniaDd.         gratified  my  curioMty,"  says 

that  genUeman,  to  "  remark  to  ^"^  Bean  of  lodi.. 

how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  the  iSschyno- 
mene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  borders  of  jeels,  or  extensive  kkes,  in  every  province  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  the  Cadcutta  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a 
green  state ;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  lamine,  from  which  the  natives  form  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The 
Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  together  as  many  layers  as  will  produce  the  requisite 
thickness :  in  this  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  -formed ;  and  when  covered  widi  silk  or 
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cloth,  the  hats  are  strong,  and  inconceivably  Ught  It  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  fishermen ; 
it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plants 
are  bundled  into  fascines  about  three  feet  long;  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arms  does 
every  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  poceeds 
to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  lakes,  sup- 
ported by  this  buoyant  fiigot  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant, 
which  in  Bengalee  is  Shola,  commonly  pronounced  ^la.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant 
as  annual,  I  believe.  The  foliage,  and  other  jnuIb  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die 
down  to  the  roots ;  but  where  water  is  plentiml,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  out  afir^  in 
the  proper  season." 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 

those  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ad- 
minister to  so  many  of  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
the  natives,  and  which  are  not  confined  to  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  country ;  for  one  specie^  the  Chamsrops 
Martiana  of  Wallich*s  Planus  AsiatictB  Rariores^ 
was  found  by  that  famous  botanist  in  the  valley  of 
Nepal,  in  lat  28^  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  of 
India  abounds  with  the  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera) 
{fig*  610.)t  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  365  uses 
that  they  derive  from  it  Far  superior  to  this,  in  the 
ma^tude  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  will 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  Uie  Palmyra  Palm  (JBorasnu 
fiabeUiformis)  {fig.  611.),  which  sometimes  attains 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  the 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.    The  Caryota  urens,  in  the 

(diameter  of  its  stem,  which  is  three  feet ;  and  the 
Betel  nut  {Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefulness  of 
its  trunk  and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoapuut  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence  arises 
its  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Phcenix 
Coooa-Dut  fiirinifera,  which  yields  a  farinaceous  substance  in 

the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabba|fe,  similar  to  the  9ago 
of  the  shops.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product,  it  would  appear,  of  two  plants,  the  Sag^ 
farinifera  (fig.  612.),  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Cycas  revoluta,  a  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plant 


w 

Palmyra  Palm.  Bagua  Farinifera. 

Himalayahj  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Z%i6€f  .*— The  chain  of  the  Himalayah  moun- 
tains, an  immense  barrier  which  divides  the  population,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and  the 
climate  of  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brah- 
mapoutra,  about  lat  28°,  and  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  as  fiir  as  the  Indus,  lat  35°. 
In  the  south  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal ;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  high  ground  of  Thibet     The  highest  known  mountains  belong  to  this  chain;  they 

•  Ertrarted  from  the  Giographie  BManiqnt  of  M.  Mirbel,  in  the  Mth  volume  of  the  Mimoiru  du  Miuium 
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are  sitctated  between  the  28th  and  32d  parallels.  Mr.  Colelmx)ke  has  deduced  the  fbllowingf 
elevations  fifom  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake ;  viz.,  the  Peak  of  Chandra^firi,  21,^5 
feet;  that  of  Swetagar,  25,261  feet;  that  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,016  feet;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  6000  feet  Fraser  estimates  the  hei^t  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayah  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet;  an  elevation  which 
IS  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  nine  degrees  firom  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explamed  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic  region.  WhOe  larffe  sheltering  chains 
of  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
another,  frt>m  the  norUi  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  ahr  which 
descend  from  the  hyperborean  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  warm  breezes  firom  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindoetan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  wiUiout  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
thus  causing  the  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boutan  difier  little  firom  Hindoetan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  the  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  Walnut-tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  &c  The  Erythnna  monosperma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridfes  of  the  Himalavah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shorea  robusta, 
mixed  wiUi  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  &c.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifolia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17'  N.  lat,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3\  In  proportion  as  the  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  that  belong  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  usuip  their  places.  The  ve^tation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  specific 
typeB  that  are  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
cultivated  in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  fi^  3200  to  4400  feet:  but  beyond  6300  feet 
nothing  but  barley,  wheat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
coounon  trees  are  species  of  Michelia,  Gknrdonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut, 
Oak,  Walnut,  Laurel,  Bex,  &c. 

There  is  never  either  firost  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains ;  but  at  Kat* 
mandu  (kt  27°  41  Of  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Himalayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
Boothem  frontier  of  Thibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetrasperma,  Birch,  &c.  attain  a 
great  height,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  firom  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the 
masses  of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise.  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  &mily  of  the  Conifene,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  cSl  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 
place  which  Pinus  Ptimila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
round  the  Chandan  in  lat  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kounawnr,  ndiich  arise  from  Thibet  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent,  the  thermometer  indicatmg,  at 
noon,  +  10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
tare  was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  l^e  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height,  and  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  favourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  fixnn  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  owmg 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  The  last  vOlages,  the  last  cultivated 
fi^ds,  are  at  13,000  feet :  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
vation it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cnltivaticxi :  it  aHtsists  of  some  of  the  Cerealia,  Beet  root.  Millet,  &c.  A  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes.  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
poCTJiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  the  bc^era  of  perpetual 
Boow.  The  last  expiring  efibrts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  different  from  wluLt  is  pre- 
sented by  tiie  summits  of  the  Andes;  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Pyreoiees,  &c.,  nor  firwn  the  productions  of  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  are  divided  firom  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  larger  natural 
flma,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  charactera  may  be,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  a  favound)le  climate,  they  display  all  their  richness  and  variety  of  form, 
are  insensibly  reduced,  by  the  eflect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  tempera.ture,  to  a 
■mall  number  of  fimiilies  and  of  genera,  whose  specific  types  are,  everywhere,  if  not  the 
fame,  yet  so  much  alike,  that  botuiists  themselves  are  often  tempted  to  confound  them. 
The  aspect  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.  High  plains, 
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bounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains,  sormounted  by  enormous  peaks  that  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  often  present  the  traveller  with  nothing  bat  those  saline  incrustations 
and  metallic  substances  which  induce  an  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  large  vegetable  pro- 
ductions can  be  seen,  only  a  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  growth  denotes  the  con- 
genial nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  covered 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  man.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe ;  for  three  whole  months,  the  inhabitants  are  immured  in  their 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows ;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
reflecting  back  the  8un*s  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  that  are  about  0800  feet  lagh^ 
such  as  those  which  intersect  the  Himalajrah  chain  and  the  Mount  of  Cailas  to  the  west.  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulberries,  and  Opium  Poppies  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vinejrards,  rivalling,  in  the  excellence,  size,  and  flavour  of  theur  produce,  the  grapes  of 
Cabulistan.    Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests. 

There  are  certainly  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Thibet  The  former,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics,  has, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  severe. 

The  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper,  Oak, 
Hazel,  Alder,  Willow,  Birch,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Grooseberry,  Raspberry,  Rho- 
dodendron, Vaccinium,  &c. 

Himalayah  and  Thibet  bring  us  to  the  western  fh>ntier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  Zone.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitants 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howling  deserts,  or  mountains  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  than  the  alps  of 
the  Himalayah  ? 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation ;  and  although  many  parts  have 
been  explored  by  Europeans,  there  still  remain  entire  provinces  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  the  naturalist  Pennant  brought  together  ail  the  information  which  was  known 
in  his  time ;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  natural 
science  have  since  occasioned,  and  the  important  discoveries  since  made,  have  now  rendered 
the  '*  Indian  Zoology**  of  little  service  to  the  modern  naturalist  It  is  not  a  bare  list  of 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  but  rather  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  oi 
Uie  countries  they  respectively  inhabit  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  materials,  col* 
lected  by  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materially  illus- 
trate these  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Indian  zoology,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
our  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  ofAsiatic  animals  in  general. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  particularly  the  regions  of  continental 
India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  the  peninsula  where 
naturalists  inform  us  they  are  chiefly  found : — 


1.  Bindottan  gtmeraOy. 
0«BeH»  CMcbte.    BuKled  Oenett. 

MuB  ipnnteas.    Gigantic  nt 
Cerc<x«Aiu>  radiatiu.    Radiated  Monkcf. 
Papioapcdia.    Tbumblea  Baboon. 
Fxpio  tu^er.    Black  Babnoo. 
Rhinoceroa  iodicuai    Indian  RhinooMW. 
Ptcropiui  pallialoB.    Mottled  Bat 
Urnis  maliyanui.    Malay  Bear. 
Unm  labiattu.    Thick •li|^  Boor. 
Mangmta  Muncm.    Indian  Icboeomoa. 
I>riooodon?  albirrom.    While  froated  P. 
Jjm  aiiiaticus.    Swaint.    Astatic  Lioa. 
rdis  Tifria.    Royal  Tiger. 
Felia  renatica.    Mandes  HuoHng  Leopard. 
Ccma  pordnM.    Bromt  Stag. 


acntkorais.    Sharp-boned  Int^ 

,1  cervicapTa.    Coininno  Antdope. 
Raphiccnn  tubulala.    Awl-honied  Antckipe. 
OerliiUoa  indicw.    Indian  GertnU 
Hplrix  faiicuUta.    PencU-tAiled  Porcupine. 
Hystrix  nacronn.    LooK-tailed  Indian  toray 

pine. 
Ttotracena  Chican  (A  Smith).    Chkaim  An* 

telnpe. 
Tetracena  qoadricomia. 

lope. 
NonDorhedrnDaraneelii  (AAmta).    Doran- 

cell's  Antelope. 
Dob  Bubalin.    Comnon  BofiUo. 
Boa  Gaumi.    Ganr  Baffalo. 
Boa  Gaveua.    Gayal  Buffalo. 


2.  JUmfol. 
9iia»iiniB.    The 
Nyrticebaa  bengalenik.    Slow  Lenar. 
Nyctinomui  be^alenaia.    BenoJ  Bat 
Pteropw  miuginatae.    Bordered  Bat 
Genetta  Bondar.    Boodar  Goiett. 
Viverra  pfebeiiailiB.    ft'eb—sile  Threrra. 
Mania  cruncandatau    Short-tailed  Mania. 
Cervw  hippelapboB.    Great  Rnaa. 
Cerrua  ArUxdis.    BhdcStag. 

3.  Pondickaiy. 
Fteropna  LaKheoaoItii.    Spotted  Bat 
Sorex  indicoi.    Indian  Shrew. 
LatraNair.    PoodichefTy  Otter. 
Vivena  Typia.    Commm  Tivena. 
Mas  iodicna.    Indian  Rat 
MuaPertdial.    FerchalBat 


Prom  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  in  re^^ard  to  the 
number  of  species,  are  very  snwU ;  and  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  position,  previ- 
ously advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  (juite  immaterial  to  the 

ntion,  whether  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illustrate  this 
er,  we  may  state,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  forests  of 
Brazil, with  the  sole  view  of  investigating  its  productions,  we  never  once  saw,  or  procured,  a 
ferocious  animal :  so  thinly  do  they  appear  scattered  in  that  empire,  or,  at  least,  over  such 
provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigers  of  India  are  well  known  to  be  so  numerous,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without  seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  incurring 
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the  danger  of  their  attack.  Even  the  common  people  employed  m  agriculture  are  frequently 
alarmed  by  their  appearance,  and  fall  a  prey  to  their  ferocity,  close  to  human  habitations ; 
neither  can  the  abundance  of  these  terrific  animals  be  traced  to  a  thinness  of  population,  in 
respect  to  which  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  much  more  deficient  If  the  accounts  of  Oriental 
travellers  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  regions  may 
be  no  greater  then  one  to  five.  The  "next  neighbour"  to  a  Brazilian  of  the  interior  fre- 
quently resides  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  offen  of  a  two  days'  journey,  particularly  in 
the  central  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  the  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive : — the  Rhi- 
noceros, the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 

The  Indian  one-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  continent  {fig,  613.)  is  distinct  firom  that  of  the 
gig  islands.     Thicker  and  more  unwieldy  for 

his  size  than  the  Elephant,  he  exhibits  in 
confinement  much  of  the  singular  sagacity 
observed  in  that  gigantic  animal.  A  young 
one  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  was 
lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such 
habits.  He  smelt  at  every  thing,  and  seem- 
ed to  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  sugar 
itself,  to  any  other  food.  Like  the  elephant 
he  collected  and  held  every  thing  intended 
for  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  upper  lip ; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  first  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
jUunocercM.  teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.  The  nature 

of  its  hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
old  writers.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
naked,  and  disposed  in  irregular  folds,  under  which  it  was  flesh-coloured :  over  this,  particu- 
larly on  the  tail  and  ears,  were  scattered  a  few  stiff  thick  hairs.  But  it  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  these  are  frequently 
displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  A  few  years  ago,  as  Major  Smith  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  with  their  native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  with  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  This  boldly  charged  the  hunters. 
The  leading  elephants,  mslead  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  receiv^  the  thrust  of  the  Rhinoceros's  horn  on  the  posteriors :  the  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four  of  the  seven  were  shot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
This  anecdote  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Rhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
active  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
in  selfdefence.  The  Rhinoceros  derives  all  his  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
quiet  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himself. 

The  Bengal  or  Royal  Tiger  {fig,  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands. 

Equal  in  size  to  the  Lion,  though  generally  inferior 
^14  in  strength,  it  wants  not  courage  or  ferocity  to 

attack  the  king  of  beasts;  a  temerity  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Ferocity  cannot  be  more  horridly 
developed  than  in  the  Tiger :  it  may,  indeed,  be 
termed  a  sanguivorous  animal,  for  it  will  suck  the 
blood  of  its  victim  previously  to  eating  it,  and  will 
seize  on  any  other  that  may  come  in  sight;  treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  that, 
while  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its  head  and 
face  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 
to  Marsden,  the  tigers  in  Sumatra  are  so  abundant, 
that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  by 
Bengal  Tiger.  them.     Yet,  from  a  superstitious  prejudice,  it  is 

with  difficulty  the  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  large  rewards,  to  use  means  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loss  in  their  own 
family  bursts  the  shackles  of  fiuiaticism  under  which  they  habituallv  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Mangouste.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  size,  appears  as  voracious  as  the  tiger.  Although 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  its  master,  it  becomes 
extremely  ferocious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey.  If  within 
reach  of  a  bird,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  the  eye  cannot  follow,  seize  its 
victim,  break  its  head,  and  then  devour  it  with  the  utmost  voracity.  This  anunal  lives  in 
holes,  or  in  burrows,  near  habitations. 
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The  four-homed  Antelopes  (^fig.  615.)  (finr  there  are  probably  two  species)  are  peculiar 
g^g  to  India.    That  which  is  named  Chickara  inhabits  the  forests 

and  hilly  tracts  along;  the  western  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  It  is  a  delicatenshaped,  wild,  and  agile  little 
creature,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  high  fixnn 
the  shoulders.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horns  is  simple;  the 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there  are  few 
»     n    ^  *».  1  which  demand,  m  this  place,  a  particular  description.     The 

Pour  Homed  Antelope.  Peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.    The  Jungle 

Cock  {fig.  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islands, 
A1A  by  other  species:  it  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domes- 

ticated in  Europe.  The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  Parrots 
in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  their  tints.  There  are  no  leas 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continents 
of  India,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  and 
the  islands.  It  is  singular  that  this  family,  in  point  of  species, 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
ticms ;  twenty-four  bein^  described  as  American,  and  thirty-one 
as  Aaatic:  most  of  the  latter  have  the  ground  colour  of  their 
plumage  bright  green,  and  principally  belong  to  the  genus 
Ftilonopus  Sioains.  The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
JoDf le  Cock  ^^^^^  ^  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole. 

The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  in  creation,  although 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  would 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  ro^e  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  df  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  by  candles,  and  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  Pea^ 
cocks.  This  is  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  their 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  theur  necks,  till  they  become  entangled  in  a  noose,  fixed  on  the  burner :  the  fowlei 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  con- 
founded with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  eara  Its  services 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  English 
fox-hunter.  Domesticaticm  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elepbeuite 
are  employed  to  cateh  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  Buffido  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  general, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa^ 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  curved 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs :  this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 

Sect.  IH — Historical  Oeography, 

The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and  philoec^y. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might  possess,  none  cX  it  was 
turned  to  history ;  of  which  onl^  some  faint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most  extravagant  fiibles. 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  afl&rded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  effects.  Yet  the 
narratives  of  this  expedition  are  precious,  in  so  &r  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstition,  reli- 
gious suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The  expedition 
of  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  the  capital  was  Palilx>thra^  on  Uie  Ganges ;  but  the  histories  neither  of  the 
East  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  in  that  mighty 
metropolis.  The  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthtans  cut  dS  all  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  firom  the  latter  country  is  said  to 
liave  reached  the  court  of  Augustus. 
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The  Mahometan  conquest  hy  the  Gaznevide  dynasty  fenned  the  era  at  which  a  remihir 
series  of  authentic  history  commences  fbr  India.  The  bold  and  roug^  p(H>ulation  who  iimabit 
the  mmmtains  of  A%hanistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all  the  west  of  India, 
with  Ehorasan  and  greaX  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  sub- 
▼erted  by  that  of  Ghori,  which  was  followed  hj  the  long;  series  of  the  Patan  emperors.  In 
1806  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  afleiwards  that 
Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengzebe,  displayed 
a  power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia.  Along  with 
A^hanistan,  it  mcluded  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  except  some  obscure  corners  and 
mountain  districts ;  and  even  all  these,  more  or  less,  owned  its  supremacy.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,000  souls,  while  his  treasure  was  estimated 
at  82,^)0,0002. ;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  amount  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  was  soon  undermined  by  disputed  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants ;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1788  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all  the 
treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,000/.  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus ;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  of  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces;  even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  AnKmg 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  firom  the  Vindhya  mountains!  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Uyder  Ali  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A  diadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rivd  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
that  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput  But  while  these  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  conunerce  of  which 
India  haa  always  been  the  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  with  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers,  fortified  foictories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable. This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  fluther  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  The  other  nations  lon^  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits. '  The  vast  commerce  of  E^land  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Camatic  by  Fort  Georpre,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  fixed  the  chierseat  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  England  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.  About 
the  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan.  Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vi^ur 
and  power  of  Hyder  AIL  In  Bengal  her  military  career  open^  under  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubah,  invested  Fort  William  with  a  large  army,  and,  having  forced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  afler,  however,  Lord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plassy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  East.  The  soubah 
was  depoeed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  hf  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altogether  as  the  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Not  being  found  su^ 
ficiently  compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a  nominal  reference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  time  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  nearly  to  the  Jumna.  Mean- 
time the  Camatic  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  struggles,  especially  with 
Hjrder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction 
Being  threatened,  however,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
that  chieftain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  son,  Tippoo,  though  brave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father ;  and,  after  two  obstinate  wars,  his  career 
was  terminate  m  1799:  ^ringapetam  was  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom  appropriated 
by  Britain  in  full  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.  Such  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  central  provinces.  In  1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  war. 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  campaign  formed  by  that  statesman,  seconded  by 
the  military  talents  cf  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  who,  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  con- 
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spicaously  displayed  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  captain  of  the  ^ge, 
completely  broke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
was  inde^  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  chiefs  who  had  assumed  independent 
power;  but- an  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  his  capital,  ensured  the  administration  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  after  making 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  the  last  representative  of  the  Mosul  dynasty,  took  into  their  im- 
mediate sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitius  of  India ;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a  few  states  who  were  not  their  subjects,  allies, 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindarees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  war&re,  they  spread  so  wide,  and  caused  such  desolation,  that  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India.  The  openuig  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  chief 
Holkar,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  contest 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  retire  upon  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000/. ;  while  the  other  two  chiefs  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
sistance made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal  That  prmce,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  his 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  west,  are  at  present  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  British. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercised  by 
foreign  military  potentates.  Itpresents,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population  still  consists  of  5iat  remarkable 
native  race  who,  during  a  subjection  for  thousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered, 
all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  fiiU  force  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them  usually 
l^  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  potail,  or  head  man  of  the  village ;  the  police 
officers,  with  servants  under  them ;  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  all  local 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendent 
of  watercourses;  the  brahmin;  the  astrologer;  the  village  register;  the  smith,  darpenter, 
poet,  musician,  diancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unafiected  by  all  the  storms  of 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invading  army,  they  have  never  failed, 
on  Uie  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  contro- 
versy, to  resume  their  occupancy.  **  In&nt  potails,**  according  to  Sh*  John  Malcolm,  "  the 
second  and  third  in  descent  firom  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  among 
themselves  or  government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  m  progress,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed.'*  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  Siat  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  has  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment  In  rural  or  hilly  districts,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  confided  to  a  class  of  officers  called  zemindars^  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary 
tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  as  proprie- 
tors burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  Uiat  purpose, 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
vators were  the  ryots,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usaffe,  held  the  lands, 
so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  m>m  &ther  to  son 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  pUu:es  occupied 
hy  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a  chief  who  possesses  popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion :  to  Iiim 
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the^  often  manifest  signal  fidelity,  but  are  straiurers  to  every  other  public  feeling.  Des- 
potism is  not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  Uie  very  habits  and  minds 
of  the  communitv.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  fertile  region,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fiill  into  a  state  of  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

The  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan,  was  Maho- 
metan. The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  enteied  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrip- 
tion and  desolation  against  ^1  who  should  profess  a  &ith  opposite  to  their  own;  but  while 
by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Au- 
rengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  &ith,  and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Hindostan ; 
but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  mcluded,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  the 
fabrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  him,  who,  with  their  families  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a  great  moving  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  his  abode  caused  to 
rank  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  when  deserted  by  his  army  and  train,  sunk 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsel- 
lors, and  the  commanders  of  tbe  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal. They  were  supported,  not  byiMiy,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
of  wliich  they  drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  military  manner 
by  sonbahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as 
belonging  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 
openly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  fimiily  of  Hyder  was  Mahometan. 
That  dynasty,  however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  l^  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The 
Mahometans  have  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
dominant This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over  an  empu'e  oi 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universallv  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
short  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  are  perhaps  chimerical  We  have  already  oteerved 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  fuid  their  ordumry  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjection  very  little 
exceeds  30,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo,  which  makes  it  ea^  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  **  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eats,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  firiends,  country,  and  fiimily."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  ofiBcers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as 
troops  entirely  lb*itish ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
they  are  equally  faithfiil.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  European 
troops  maintained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
are  always  employed  in  India ;  these  at  present  are  about  20,000.  The  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  are  variously 
distributed  throughout  India ;  for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsi- 
diary princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
difierent  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan, 
the  king  of  Oude,  the  rajahs  of  Na^poor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Hotor,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
their  internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwickwar  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  fiiendly  allies  under  her 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent;  but  his  territories  are  so  enclosed 
by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  he  can  scarcely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  of  tne  Company. 
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[The  gfovemment  of  Irtish  India  is  vested  in  the  Coort  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Ckxnmissioners,  consisting  of  several  of  the  chi^ 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control  The  country  is  divided 
into  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.*^  The  president  of  Bengal  is 
styled  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  empowered  to 
legislate  for  India,  under  certain  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  BcMurd  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  council  consists  of  four  members,  beside  the  go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  among  five  boards :  viz.,  of  revenue ;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium ;  of  trade ;  of 
miliary  afiurs ;  and  of  medical  aflairs.  The  other  Presidents  in  Council  possess  the  same 
authoritv  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  general  policy 
to  the  Ciovemor-General,  who  has  3ie  power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  conclud- 
ing treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  head  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  suspei^  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president 
in  their  councils. 

The  British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  the  western  provinces 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks,  or  Sikhs.  This  remarkable  peo- 
nle  began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philosophic ; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chie&,  roused 
their  fiiry,  and  converted  them  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriora  While  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  only  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages ;  after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  mountains. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire,  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  resisting  any 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  CabuL 
They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  tlie  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Himala^ah; 
they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  Kxrms 
a  species  of  theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  hetero^neous  characters  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a  grand  national  council  is  held  at  Amritsir,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  the 
national  aflairs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency is  formed.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  chief^  but  they  are  now  united 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runieet  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cariimere  and  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.  He  has  fixed 
his  residence  at  Lahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infantry  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  l^  French  officers,  though  they  are  led  into  the  field 
by  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectable,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Moultan,  compoeinff  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories  along  the 
Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chie6  formerly  tributary  to  the  kii^  of 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  firom  Guzerat,  and 
the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hmdostan,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert  Yielding,  however, 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurengzebe 
only  a  slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  tiiey  are  engaged  m  almost  perpetual  contests 
with  each  other;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession  cf 
these  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company : — 

SqwraMnflii  PopnUtion. 

Presidency  of  BenMl 890,318  60,710,071 

Madras 141,923*  13.508,535 

Bombay 59,438i  6,851,540 

431,673}  89,470.159 


There  are,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the  population 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  NerbuddfJi  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,000,000.    Mr.  Hamilton  has  formed,  apparently  with 

*  [By  the  act  of  1R33,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  presidency  at  Afra ;  bat  Iqr  an  act  of  183S 
the  Directors  were  empowered  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this  provision.] 
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some  care,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  subject  and  independent  states.    The  fol- 
lowing come  under  the  first  head : — 

Sqacre  Mikfc  Poputatioo. 

ThcNiwim 96,000 10,000,000 

The  King  ofOade 90.000 3,000,000 

The  Rajah  of  Nagpoor 70.000 3.000,000 

of  Mysore 87,000 3,000,000 

of  Sattara 14.000 1.500,000 

TheGwickwar 18,000 2,000,000 

Travancore  and  CkKrhin 8,000 1,000,000 

Rajpoot  and  various  minor  principalities 283,000 16.500,000 

40,000,000 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colony,  and  contains,  on 
24,660  square  miles,  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants;  making  the  grand  total  of  British  India 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000  souls. 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated : — 

Sqnara  Miles.  FopuliUolu 

Scindia 40,000 4.000,000 

The  Seiks  (Lahore  Rajah) 50,000 3,000.000 

Nepal 53,000 2,000.000 

Cashmere  and  other  districu  subject  to  the  Seiks ^  10.000 1,000.000 

Binde 84,000 1,000,000 

11,000,000 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  BriUun,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin- 
dostan,  was  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  to 
Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  a  most  flourishing  state,  under  the  beneficent  admi- 
nistration of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  by  whom  chiefly  aflairs  were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  fiilfil  the  boundless  expectations  entertamed  by  the  Company 
from  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  their 
native  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  practised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  from  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  famine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  periled,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  those  who  re- 
mained. Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert ;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  eflTective  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  the  system  of  decoUy ;  a  spe- 
cies of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring  regions,  on 
a  gteeX  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either  in  their  own 
estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  ^eir  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  prociure  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  appear  firom  the  first  to  have  cast  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were  ' 
tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Comwallis  went  out  with  full  powers,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  length  kid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  afterwards  rendered  per- 
petual; upon  payment  ca  which,  the  zemindars  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who^  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
tain their  tenures.  To  secaire  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawful  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  £e  cities  of  Calcutta, 
IDacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  tribunal  in  the  capital 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  the 
same  cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  formed,  and  the 
good  ^neral  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high ;  and,  being  enfbrced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  the  arrear  arose,  they  soon  pro- 
duced the  impoverishment  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  fi)rmer  zemindars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem to  new  oppression&  The  zemindary  and  village  police,  which  ha!d,  though  in  a  some- 
what rou^h  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  sp  excellent^  of  British  juris- 
prudence. That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  came  out  with  little  study,  and 
little  view  but  of  making  a  finrtune,  was  found  to  exhibit  fiunt  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 

Vol.  IL  2T 
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Even  the  best  lawjrers  have  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  judge  Indians, — a  peo- 
ple whose  language,  manners,  and  whole  train  of  ideas  are  foreign  and  opposite  to  those  of 
Eun^.  The  natives,  too,  are  wofully  addicted  to  periury,  and  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  it  by  the  facility  which  this  ignorance  of  their  judges  affords  them  of  escaping  detection. 
Hence  the  British  tribunals  are  often  completely  at  a  stand  in  cases  where  the  tact  and  ex- 
perience of  a  native  judge  would  at  once  have  unravelled  the  truth.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  an  arrear  of  civil  cases  has  accumulated,  amounting  almost  to  an  absolute  denial 
of  justice ;  while,  in  the  criminal  courts,  it  is  often  necessary,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  dis- 
miss individuals,  of  whose  guilt  the  most  perfect  conviction  is  entertained.  Thus,  after  a 
long  and  profound  internal  peace,  under  a  strong  government,  and  an  administration  of  jus- 
tice intended  to  be  strictly  equitable,  the  country  has  recovered  only  very  imperfectly  from 
the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  original  system  of  spoliation.  In  fiict,  the 
exertions  of  the  Company  have  of  late  been  employed  to  restore  the  original  system  of 
police  and  society ;  and  this  object,  though  difficult,  has  been  effected  in  some  degree,  and 
with  favourable  results.  [The  natives  have  for  several  years  been  admissible  to  civil  offices, 
and  to  act  as  civil  and  criminal  judges ;  they  are  also  summoned  to  sit  in  the  punctayets  (native 
juries),  and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  both  civil  and  criminal  questiona  By 
the  act  of  1833,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  territories,  it  is  further  providedf, 
that  no  native  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the  Company. — Am.  Ed.] 

[For  more  than  forty  years  a  dividend  of  10}  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  the  East  India 
stock,  although  during  that  whole  period  no  profit  was  made,  and  the  pretended  dividend 
was  paid  with  borrowed  money.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  original  value 
of  the  stock  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  market,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  1833,  a  fund 
of  two  millions  sterling  is  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  until  it  amounts  to 
twelve  millions,  the  price  of  six  millions  of  stock  at  ten  per.  cent ;  and  the  dividend  is  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  paid  out  of  the  territorial  revenues,  that  is,  out  of  the  purses  of  the 
Hindoos.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  company^s  affaurs,  in  1832  :— 

Territorial  and  Political  Debt X6],197,7n3 

Commercial  **     1,938,494 

Total  Debt X63,136,37« 

Territorial  and  Political  Credits £30,579,533 

Commercial  *•       31,647,149 

Total  CrediU i:51,SS6.678 

Balance  Deficient JC11,899,604 

Company's  Home  Bond  Debt 3,543,854 

ToUl  Deficiency ^£15,448,456 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  charges  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1830 : 
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1836 
1W7 
1838 
1829 
1830 

31,096,960 
33,337.753 
32,818,184 
32,693,711 
31,663,310 

33,346,365 
31.434,894 
31,778,431 
19,398,633 
18,300,715 

314,385 
307,973 
373,014 
350,794 
313,304 

1,575,941 
1,749.068 
1,958,313 
3,131,165 
3,007,693 

1,817,333 
3,439.894 
3,060,141 
1,967,405 
1,748,740 

4,856,857 

3,484,076 

3,350.715 

945,375 

606,143 

Am.  Ed.] 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 


India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  pro- 
fiision  of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  water 
abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  were  it  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  prcSucing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious 
streams  of  Hindostan  mamtain  generally  throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  univernil.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller 
sinks  knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  ail  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thm  surface  of  productive  clay.  A  great 
part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  usefiil  product  Although  the  Hindoos,  too,  have  ever  been  an 
agricultural  people,  ana  remarkable  for  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than 
the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they  conduct  that  important  art  The  cultivators, 
for  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  laige  villages,  having 
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each  a  small  spot,  on  the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lahoors  of  the  loom  and  with  other  eraplovments.  Holding  their  lands  by  no  tenure  except 
that  of  usa^  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and  could  not, 
probably,  with  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their  plough,  in  comparison 
with  ours,  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Rudely  constructed,  at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a 
crown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  for 
turning  over  the  soil.  It  is  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  bu£&loes,  sometimes 
yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being  scratched  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument, 
followed  by  the  rough  branch  of  a  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for 
receiving  the  seed.  Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of 
ashes  ai^  decayed  vegetables.  Cow-dung  is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  accounted  holy :  it  is 
also  employed  as  fuel,  and  is  even  plastered  on  the  walls  by  wa^r  of  ornament.  There  is 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  the  succession  to  be  raised  within  the  year ;  and 
this  is  conducted  on  a  principle  of  raising  the  utmost  possible  quantity,  until  the  ground  is 
completely  exhausted.  It  is  then  abandoned  to  a  state  not  of  fallow,  but  of  lay,  and  the 
cattle  are  pastured  upon  it,  until  by  continued  rest  it  has  regained  its  fertility.  This  rude 
^stem  of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was  practised  in  Europe  during  the  early  ages. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal  more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tilWe. 
The  cultivators  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceedmg 
four  pounds ;  and,  instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of  India  are 
cq>iou8.  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main  dependence ;  it  is 
raised  on  every  spot  where  irri^tion  can  be  procured.  The  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping 
vary,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  quality.  Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the 
year;  but  with  another  c£  millet  or  pulse  on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  western 
Mahratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  d'hourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  Nubia. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  site,  ap- 
proximate to  the  temperate  climate& 

Hindostan  has  other  highly  valuable  producta  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  cotton, 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  inland  and  some- 
what dry  tracts  of  Agn  and  the  Deccan.  Mirzapour,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  is  the  general 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  IZ.  ISs,  to  2/.  4s.  6d.  per  cwt  It  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  particularly 
of  Bengal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China ;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now  decided- 
ly superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a  wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern  wooded  tracts 
of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  from  its  cheapness.  The  continent  of  India  does  not 
produce  those  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands ;  but  pepper,  so  extensive- 
ly used  in  Europe,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high  wooded 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Su^  was  plentiful  in  Hindostan  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  from  the  defective  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  fbrm  called  clayed,  which  is  not  suited  to 
the  European  taste.  Opium,  that  fovourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  the 
staple  of  the  interior  province  of  Bahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  is  a  precarious  crop;  and  the  British  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolizing,  and  then 
usin^  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  fiurmers  grow  it ;  but  by  recent  regulations  these 
restrictions  have  been  in  a  great  measure  remov^.  Indigo  has  been  an  early  product  of 
India,  of  which  it  bears  the  name:  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  preference  in  Europe, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  b^  the  vigorous  exertions  of  some  active  indi- 
viduals, it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  imported  now  to  a  large  annual  amount. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  British ;  but  the  cleaning  and  pre- 
'  paring  it  for  use  are  entirely  performed  by  Europeans,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erection 
The  average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferioi 
quality,  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  lbs.  Coffee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  im 
portance;  and  in  the  year  1831,  3,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  into  Britain  from  Mala 
bar.  Saltpetre  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  hot  winds,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  thai 
phenomenon.  % 

Besides  these  luxuries  destined  for  Exportation,  there  are  others  extensively  consumed  ii 
the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one  universal!} 
Dsed  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the  countr} 
cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  from  the  sesamum,  also  fron 
lint,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lowei 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or  underwood  whicl 
abounds  in  marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Ehirope,  but  are  much  employed  in  building 
The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building ;  but,  though  it  flourishes  on  the  hills  ol 
Malabar,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula 
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Malabtr  fonudies  aim  a  lirge  supply  of  sandal  wood«  of  the  spedes  called  red-wood,  as  well 
as  others  used  Hor  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  fiunitore. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  Bdtidi  Bengal  territory,  including  Benares, 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligoice  and  attention,  by 
Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Indian  produce,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  within  a  trifle  of  an  English  bushd. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  150,000.000  maunda,  at  U.  (Ml  per  maund ini,3(M>,000 

Millet,  60,000,000  maund*.  at  U.  per  maund    3,000,000 

PuUe,  90,000,000  maund*.  at  Iv.  3^  per  maund 5,635,000 

Seeds - 4,038,000 

Bufar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  artidei  9,000,000 

i32,9]3,000 

The  space  oa  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  miles, 
and  90,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  about 
100,000,0002. ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  very 
cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  IS  not,  however,  for  the  natural  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manufito- 
tures,  that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  m  the  Western  world.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  (x  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  has 
ever  [nroduced.  That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  others,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  ot  India,  so 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fiibric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  &ier  texture ;  but  the  muslin 
of  India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superi- 
ority is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  Coromandel,  and  particuuurly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearlv  driven  out  of  the 
European  market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East, 
where  the  curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  the 
smell,  these  genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  are 
not  so  eminent  in  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Sural 
and  its  neighbourhood,  they  are  cheap,  good,  ana  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same 
high  excellence  as  m  Eastern  India. 

Bilk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manu&cture,  is  stiU  ancient 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  tne  great  cities  of  Moorshedabad  and  Benares,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts:  at  Surat,  aln>,  the  quantity  manufactured  is  considerable. 
Taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manu&ctures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  Uie  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  Sie  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Europe  1ms  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculiarly  by  the  revoluticnis  of  that  country ;  and  the  looms  employ- 
ed m  it  have  been  reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  some 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  theee  circum- 
stances have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  aflbrded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
tradinjT  naticm.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  from  the  fiirthest 
extremities  of  Uie  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
offered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  aiui  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  Uioee  politicians 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  called  a 
&vourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modem  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  trade 
vrith  India  fVom  being  highly  beneficial ;  thouffh  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
so  than  it  otherwise  womd  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  has  always 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  how- 
ever, as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.  It  [voduces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  haitlness 
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and  brilliancy.    The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a  high  and  rugged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Grolconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.     The 

Erincipal  mines  are  describe  by  Tavemier  as  situated  at  Raolconda,  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
a  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the  rock,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities;  at  Color  they  are  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at  Sumbulpoor  they 
are  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  rails  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  this  last  place  are  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  which 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  iamous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavemier  found 
at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ;  but  the  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  either  firom  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  am<mg  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some 
gold  dust,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object  The  diamonds  of  Panna, 
in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with*  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.     Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival  asso- 
ciations. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  **  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;''  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  admmistered.  Between  1770  and  1764,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  materkl  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  fixun  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  tbese  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has 
almoet  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [By  the  acts  of  August  28,  1833,  for 
the  Better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  85),  and 
fer  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  WilL  iv.  ch.  03),  the  commerciad  pri- 
vileges (^  the  East  India  Company  are  aboli^ed,  its  functions  now  heins  merely  political, 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  fiirther  declared 
lawfiil  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trade 


or  profeseicm. 


Qenerdl  View  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India^  for  1833. 
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Sect.  yj.'^CivU  and  Social  State. 


In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tenths 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who^  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  nges,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  though  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  m- 
teresting  subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  visage,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  the  Mongol  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  belongs  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  them  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  efieminflite 
pec^Ie.  The  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  ij^iabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts* 
are  of  a  bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  still  m<»re  than  their  persons,  bespeak  peculiar  refinement. 
Thev  are  described  as  in  a  remarkable  degree  polished,  ^^racefbl,  and  engaging ;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  vrhoX  is  observed 
in  European  circlea  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  have  of  late  communicated  the  results 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  fiivourable  picture.  That  outward  politeness, 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  digni^. 
These  are  entirelv  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  ^. 
Grant,  "  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  irreversi- 
ble, and  fundamental  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society.*'  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice ;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoa  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty ;  the  grossest  bribes  of  which  are 
80  comnoon,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  tnSsr 
by  them.  In  the  same  light  do  they  regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth, 
which  seems  rooted  in  the  Indian  character.  **  It  is  the  business  of  all,**  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  **fTom  the  ryot  to  the  dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fiict  are 
designedly  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  human  understandmg  can  penetrate.**  This  extends 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  Uie  superstitious,  habits  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  them.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and  com- 
plete, marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tell 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  false  additional  particu- 
lars ;  and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disappears  of  the  mildness  and  quietude  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  suHace  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  inte- 
rior of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremcHiy  or  on  terms  qi£ 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  often  take  place,  seldom,  however, 
proceeding  to  blows.  In  particular,  the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  decoiiy,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  &r  to  strip  the  Hindoo  character  of  its 
fiune  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  West :  but  these  indeed  may  be  considered  as  dmering  in  almost  every  point  firom  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities ;  and,  perhaps,  the  late  very 
nnfiivourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  from  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  firom  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  surpassed,  and 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  to  assert  that  these  proceed  merely  from 
a  mercetu^  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a  scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  Hindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  Sieir  chil£*en,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  perfectly  indispensable  port  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  regular  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  for  exercising  any  important 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
splendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
slight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disjfrace- 
fbl  for  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  pliable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  her  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  fiiithful  to  him ;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  be- 
come so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  strong  in  the 
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nation.  Polygamy  does  not  widely  [nrevail ;  and  dissolute  manners,  though  strangely  com- 
bined in  many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so  general 
as  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  India,  such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fitils  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lofty  elements ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multi&rious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  founded  on  the  grand  and  philo- 
soj^cal  idea  of  an  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  existr 
ence.  To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  He  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
flubsbmce,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  the  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
fulfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  lion,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils  that  oppressed 
it  Id  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own ;  and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  he 
has  afibrded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  &ncy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Vishnu  is  called 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  character  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usually  represented  under  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
pents hanging  firom  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  g[ods  and  extermination  of  giants 
form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  ms  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liarly indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  the  lofly  title  of  **  king 
of  heaven."  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Raksasas,  the  ^pants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Eartikeya,  god  of  war ;  Surya,  the  sun ;  Pavana,  the 
god  of  the  wincis ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead, — a 
green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  guilty  Hindoo. 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  frightflil  character  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  a£o  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  firom 
heaven,  and  the  afiusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  m)m  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent  The  cow, 
above  adl,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  fami&es  one  is  even  kept  fi>r 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a  pious  disposal  oi  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  their  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  th^  are  founded.  India  is  covered  with  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egjrpt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a  number  together :  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Bnrdwan  with  no  fewer  than  106  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture :  after  its  completion,  the  Brahmins, 
by  sundry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infiise  the  spiritual  character.  The 
person  who  builds  the  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  courtesans ;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.    The  religious  festivals  are  (rfien  prolonged  for  several 
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days,  with  music,  dancing,  revelir,  and  various  excesses  which  are  proscribed  by  Hindoo 
manners  on  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrim^e  is  universal,  and  is  in  itseuj  indeed, 
rather  the  most  venial  form  of  superstition,  since  it  affords  considerable  opportunities  both 
of  information  and  commerce.    The  great  periodical  festivals  at  Hurdwar  and  Juggernaut 

attract  millions,  but  are  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut 
are  well  known :  in  these  the  frantic  victims  of  superstitioa 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  {fig,  617.)  in 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  fiiriouslv  along,  and  fondly  imagine 
that  they  thus  secure  a  happy  mturity.  Another  mode  of 
religious  suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly 
those  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur.  Parents 
sacrifice  their  chudren  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  whom 
they  wish  to  propitiate ;  but  this  savage  practice  was  prohi- 
bited by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  a^  his  order  has  been 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur.  It  is  not  known  ftaax 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  in  the  west,  have  been 
induced  to  inmiolate  all  their  female  children.  The  number 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,000 ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  CJolonel  Walker 
for  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  were,  at 
least  in  a  ^eat  mesBure,  successfiil,  have  not  been  permar 
Indian  Car.  D^nt    Religious  feeling,  however,  certainly  enters  into  that 

fatal  sacrifice  by  which  the  Indian  widows  are  induced,  and 
sometimes  even  compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  a 
measure  applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  though  it  has  oscited  considerable  dis- 
content among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  self-infliction  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
fiivour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  sanctity,  ^ese, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  among  superstitious  nations,  are  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  Indian  Yogues,  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  ^w,  and  their  persons  to  be  covered 
with  filth,  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any  vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remam  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  who  buried  themselves  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  fi)od  might 
be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only  with 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  firom  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not  only 
homage  but  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  ta  complete 
the  merit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fiiiits,  and  often  abandon  themselves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  mdulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  present  also  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  human  mina  being  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or  supreme 
mmd,  they  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  East  Under  this  system, 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punishment  of 
their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  or 
a  dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor;  and  are  thus  1^  to  treat  them 
with  a  tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds  afford 
also,  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  a  variety  of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  bv  crystal  streams,  and  affording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  the 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  punishment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  fire.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  these 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  includes 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  salutary 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is  attached,  con- 
sists merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these  reverend 
instructors. 

Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  castes  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  half-civilized  communities, 
aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  to  an  extreme  height ;  but  nowhere  is  the  distinction 
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between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  so  monstrous  as  by  tbis  instituti(»i.  In  Egypt, 
and  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was  never  so 
strong  nor  so  permanent  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
isting in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos ;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four  promi- 
nent castes :  the  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants ; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  ftmctions  aiKl  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  pomt  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms ;  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
a  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  them.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  then*  influence  over  a  superstitious 
people  enth-ely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  private  viewa  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a  Brahmm,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  represented  as  efiiicing  every  sin,  and 
Becuring  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot  At  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed  most 
valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras,  or  mighty  words,  deemed 
to  have  power  even  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things.  A  prince  or  great  man  thus  reckons  it  mdis- 
pensable  to  keep  near  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  h^  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

'  The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  *'sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Rajahs.  In  their  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des- 
titute of  principle ;  and  many  of  them  practise  the  trade  of  robbery  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  they  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cuiming,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  Ijie  Mahratta 
armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

The  Sudras  include  the  rj^ots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  &low  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
geOier  admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  am  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  small  detached  classes 
formed  bv  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  Burrensunker,  by  whom 
most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are  exercised.* 

A  class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom  it 
denies  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from  a  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  caste, 
have  been  expelled  fh>m  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned.  From  that  moment  the 
individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  charities  and  social 
connections  of  life ;  he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  forced  to  flee  into  distant 
exile.  The  Pariahs  in  the  south  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  human  beings 
exist  in  a  more  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or  eat  any 
victuals  prepared  by  Pariahs;  nay,  some  consiuer  themselves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 

*  [The«e  representationa  as  to  the  unalterable  occupationi  and  atationi  of  the  different  castes  in  India  have 
be«n  fihown  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  {AnaUc  Researches,  vol.  v.)  to  be  extremely  exaggerated.  He  states,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  mixed  classes  is  almost  innumerable,  and  that,  while  to  the  four  great  primary  castes  various  proA»fi> 
sions  and  employments  are  permitted,  to  the  mixed  races  hardly  any  is  forbidden.  '*  A  Brahmin,*'  says  he, "  unable 
to  subsist  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier;  if  he  cannot  get  a  sutisistence  by  either  of  these  em- 
plojrments,  be  may  apply  to  tillage  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain 
commodities.  A  Cshatrya  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means ;  but  be  roust  not  have  recourse  to  the 
highMt  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learifid  ' 
fvufeasions,  painting,  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  -of 
subsistence  allowed  both  to  the  Brahmin  and  Cshatrya.  A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
deacend  to  the  mrvile  acts  of  a  Sudra ;  and  a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by  wailing  on  men  of  the  higher 
classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts,  principally  following  those  mechanical  operations,  as  Joinery  and  masonry, 
and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing,  by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes ;  and  although  a  man 
of  a  lower  dam  is  in  general  restricted  fVom  the  acts  of  a  hii^her  class,  the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  become 
a  trader  or  an  husbandman.  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  classes,  they  have 
the  alternative  of  following  that  profession,, which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  derive  their 
origin  on  the  mother's  side ;  those  at  least  have  such  an  option  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes. 
The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra,  that  is,  by  menial  service,  hv 
handicrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it 
be  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  is  open  to  most  other  classes ;  and  that  the  limitations,  far  fVom  being 
rigorous,  do  in  (kct  reserve  only  the  peculiar  profeaaion  of  the  Oralunin,  which  consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  ,tnd 
ofliciating  at  religious  oeremoniea."— Av.  £»■] 
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They  are  confined  in  the  towns  to  separate  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  most 
disgusting  labour.  In  this  degraded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they  should  lose  all 
sense  of  character,  and,  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  degree,  the 
contempt  in  which  they  are  held. 

This  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  wholly  prevent  the  rise  of 
sectarian  distinctions.  The  Viahnuvites  and  Sivites,  without  an  absolute  separation,  have 
each  adopted  a  train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleration  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  India,  they  engage  in  violent  quarrels,  which  often  come  to  blows,  on  the 
merits  of  theu*  respective  systems.  The  Vishnuvites  lead  a  wandering,  irregular  life,  like 
gypsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatists.  Instead  of  one  supreme  being,  they  worship 
mortals  exalted  into  deities ;  but  their  habits  of  life  are  strict  and  austere.  The  Boodhists, 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profess  a  creed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a  much  more  entire  sepa- 
ration. Origmating  in  or  near  India,  they  have  been  almost  expelled  firom  that  country,  but 
have  obtained  the  supreme  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  whole  east  of  Asia. 
We  shall  therefore  have  opportunities  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 

The  literature  of  Ilindostan  rests,  like  its  social  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  religion. 
To  all  the  books  which  it  owns  as  valuable  or  classical,  a  divine  origin  is  ascribed.  The 
four  Vedas,  the  grand  basis  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  believed  to  have  issued  simultaneously 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  \hey  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have  required 
th6  labours  of  Vyasa,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to  bring  Siem  into  a  state  fit  for  perusaL  They 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses  to  the  multifarious  deities  wcurshipped 
throughout  India,  many  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
charms,  calling  down  good  on  the  worshipper  and  his  firiends,  and  the  most  dreadfiil  evils 
upon  his  enemies.  They  contain  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  various  in  character 
and  merit ;  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  a  fiiture  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are  illustrated 
by  the  Sastras  and  other  most  extensive  glosses  and  comments ;  all  of  which,  like  the  origi- 
nal, are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  knowledge 
is  carefiiUy  shut,  unless  to  Brahmins ;  none  of  any  other  class  must  throw  his  eyes  on  these 
sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Second  to  them 
are  the  Puranas,  which,  like  the  Vedas,  are  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse ;  and  the  ten 
Puranas  contain  nearly  half  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and  heterogeneous 
medley  of  sound  precept,  usefiil  doctrine,  wild  fiible,  and  directions  for  puerile  observances. 
The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  the  gods  than  to  men ;  but  these  superior  natures  are 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  iU  to  the  duties  which  are  inculcated  upon  mortals ;  bloody 
wars  and  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most  frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Pu- 
ranas in  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  Sie  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather 
wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the  Puranas ;  for,  though  the  basis  be  narrative, 
they  abound  in  precept ;  and  though  they  profess  to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes, 
the  actors  and  the  events  are  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capital 
defect  must  be  obvious :  history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  Uie  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors ;  but  it 
IS  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  any  thing  precise  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  authentic  chronicles. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  that  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  conauerors. 
The  ffeography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delinea- 
tion, in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fancied  symmetry,  describe  it  as 
containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curds,  and 
spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  three 
are  fabulous ;  and  the  fii^t  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000  years ! 

In  the  Euathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit. 
Alg[ebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  farther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  since  they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  ana- 
lysis. Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  reason ;  for  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a.  c,  are  now  proved  to  have 
been  calculated  at  a  period  much  more  recent  Even  the  skill  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  day  can  with  difficulty 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  him  for  the  purposes  d 
divination. 

In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  displays  greater  excellence. 
The  fables  of  Pilpai,  interspersed  with  moral  maxims,  possess  the  highest  merit  of  which 
that  species  of  composition  can  boast,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  languagea  The 
dramatic  literature  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive,  being  little  less  voluminous  uian  ours ; 
and,  though  defective  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  merits  which  characterise  the  works 
of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Racine,  and  a  Molidre,  presents  many  passages  distinguished  for  sweet- 
ness, pathos,  and  huitiour.    Love,  too,  forms  a  copious  theme ;  and  the  amatory  poets  of 
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India  are  eminent,  though  none  of  them  has  attained  the  fame  of  Hafiz.  These  composi- 
tions, however,  want  the  genuine  language  of  passion :  they  are  distinguished  hy  splendid 
imagery,  but  empty  profession ;  there  is  something  about  them  stately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravely  extravagant.  It  may  be  observed,  with  regwd  to  these  and  to  all  the  other  branches 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient ;  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  dead ;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who  are  at  all  dis- 
tinguished. The  Brahmins,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate. 
The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  in- 
habitants of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  particularly  with  the  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

Considering  the  Hindoos  as  a  refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble  a  character.  Even  their  tem- 
ples, on  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
art,  are  immensely  numerous,  indeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.  The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
splendid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of  Greece, 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a  progressive  degeneracy ; 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the  more  valuable.  Since  the 
sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  style.  The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurengzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
art  The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
pavilions.  They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  fix)m  every  point  of  the  compass : 
they  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
accommodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.  They  enclose  shaded  courts, 
gardens  fiill  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jets  d*eau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  can  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  painfully  felt  The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  3ie  furniture,  particularly 
in  the  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
and  seats,  or  hung  round  the  walls.  The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated  at  4,000,000Z 
sterling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifls  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description* 
rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.  Irregular  collections  of  these 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a  few  great  streets  or  squares, 
formed  by  the  houses  of  the  grandees. 

The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
c^Q         ^^  tures  of  the  country ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 

^  cotton,  both  loose  and  light  (Jig.  618.).    In  some  of  the 

higher  regions  only,  coarse  woofiens  of  home  manufacture 
are  preferred.  The  clothes  worn  by  the  higher  ranks  do 
not  differ  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness ;  but  the 
rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of  which  caused  ^e 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded  as  without  a  parallel 

_         in  3ie  world.    The  fallen  princes  and  soubahs,  who  have 

Woman  of  DiftiDOion.  "®®"  Upon  its  ruins,  console  themselves  by  maintaining  as 

much  of  this  parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support 
In  regard  to  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  fixjm  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.  The  man  who  consumes,  or  even 
tastes,  animal  food  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  being,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
the  vilest  of  hiSTace.  Rice  and  water  suffice  for  the  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly any  who  have  the  slightest  pretension  to  caste  will  admit  withm  their  lips  a  morsel  of 
beef.  The  scruple  diminishes  as  we  descend ;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
faitemperance  is  found  to  prevail.  The  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.  Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  best  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

Sbct.  VIL — Loctd  Geography, 
In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shall  reduce  it 
into  five  subdivisions :  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  seats  of  Mogul  empire ; 
the  western  provinces ;  central  India ;  the  south  of  India ;  and,  lastly,  tlio  countries  on  the 
Himalayah.    The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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SuB8£CT.  1. — Bengal  Provinces. 

In  pursuing  the  local  survey  of  Hindoetan,  it  will  be  expedient  to  begin  with  Bengal,  the 
most  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  seat  of  the  power  which  rules  over  Hindos- 
tan,  the  centre  of  political  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greatest  of  the  three 
into  which  British  India  is  divided,  comprises  much  more  than  the  mere  province  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  all  the  fine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Benares,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Orissa.  These  territories,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  with  some  care,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  220,000  square  miles,  and 
70,000,000  inhabitants.  Within  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  the 
principal  towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutra,  with  their  numerous  branches.  These,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  June  to  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  sea, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  boats  are  seen  sailing  through  the  corn-fields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  the 
water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a  rock  or  even  a  stone,  being  iband 
for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  rice, 
of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ;  but  the  other  Indian 
products  are  not  so  copious  as  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  that  most  delicious  of 
Oriental  firuits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  watery 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in  b«its  of  various  form 
and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly  300,000  men.  The 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  firom  the  country  districts  to  the  great 
cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  tlie  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for  about 
180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  large  mouths,  divides  itself  into  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  diflicult  and  perilous  passage 
amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  channels,  being 
inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  under  any 
regular  culture.  They  form  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  whence  Calcutta  is 
supplied  with  wood  for  firing,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshes  aflbrd 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
salt,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Ganges 
appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive  alterations  in  the  main  channels 
by  which  it  is  entered.  The  only  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  is  the  most 
westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits  the  main  body  of  its  waters. 
On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (Jig.  619.),  which,  Grom  a  few  straggling  cot- 

f5i  Q  tages  in  a  wooded  marsh,  has 

been  raised  by  Britain  to  be 
the  capital  of  India.  In  1696, 
the  English  were  allowed  by 
Aurengzebe  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory, and  in  the  following  year 
to  secure  it  by  a  fort  In  1757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy  Eng- 
lish houses,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Surajah 
Dowlah.  Lord  Clive,  havmg 
become  master  of  BengE^ 
Calcutta.  mhde  Calcutta   the   capital, 

and  founded  a  fort,  which  has 
cost  about  2,000,000/.,  and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  ftjr  its 
defence.  Calcutta  has  from  that  time  been  perpetually  mcreasing,  and  is  suf^posed  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants ;  while,  within  a  lidius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000.  The  situation  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
swamps ;  and,  though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suflTers  by 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringee, 
consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb :  the 
houses  are  handsome,  covered  with  fine  plaster,  called  chunam,  each  being  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  walL  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly  struck  by  the  number 
of  elegant  villas,  with  which  alV  the  environs  are  studded.  The  Black  Town,  comprising 
much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  cottages 
of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  ^vemment  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure ;  and 
considerable  state  is  maintamed,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of 
Asiatic  courts.     A  college  was  founded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  which  boasted  many 
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illustrious  members,  but  has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  servants 
of  government  are  liberal ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  has  generally  been  to  return 
wiUi  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  favourite  recre- 
ation. 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Orissa ; 
but,  before  ascending  into  the  interior,  we  must  taie  a  view  of  Chitta^ong,  the  most  easterly 
district,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  and  touching  almost  immediately 
on  the  Birman  frontier.  A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  mountam  and  wo^land  tracts,  through 
which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  gave  reason  for  com- 
puting its  inhabitants  at  1,200,000.  The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomeas :  they 
live,  m  a  peaceable  manner,  under  a  rajah  who  pays  a  tribute  to  government ;  but  the  inte- 
rior is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savages ;  have  their 
villages  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  Uieir  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  navigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
emporium  of  Bengal ;  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  the  western  ports. 

Returning  to  Calcutta,  and  ascending  the  Hoogly  branch,  we  come  first  to  Serampore,  a 
neat  thriving  little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  Und  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is  Chandernagore,  noted  as 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  tiie  French  in  Bengal.  It  surrendered,  however, 
to  Lord  Clive ;  and,  though  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  miles  higher 
IS  Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  factories.  It  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  greatest 
Indian  emporia ;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Calcutta,  gradually  lost  its  splendour,  though  it  is  still 
populous  and  considerable. 

About  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshedabad,  made,  in 
1704,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a  hand- 
some pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  city,  and  the  con- 
tiguous one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  populous,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Ganges, 
form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  to  equal 
perfection.     The  fabrics  are  chiefly  taffetas,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stockings. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Burdwan  and  Birbhoom,  the 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  nearly  the  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  2,000,000 ;  and  the  rajah,  as 
zemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,000/.  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutra, 
nB  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district  Wholly  intersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  oflen  alter  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and 
convert  maiw  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  of^  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.     Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much  dimuiished, 

that  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautiful  art  is 
preserved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  Cotton  quilts,  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  are  also  manufactured.  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a 
very  large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  displays 
no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  return  to  the  Granges ;  and,  joining  its  main  stream, 
soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajhmahal,  the  residence  of  the 
soubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzebe,  and  celebrated  even 
in  the  East  for  its  magnificence.  Marble  balls  and  desertr 
ed  courts  mark  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Shujah.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Granges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
considerable  manufiictures  of  silk,  and  of  mix^  silk  and 
cotton.  A  few  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Granges  now  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
of  Gour,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mahometan 
inorat  at  Goor.  conquerors  established  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.    The 

materials  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  to  form  modem  cities :  a  great  part  of  the  pre- 
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sent  site  consists  of  jungle,  the  abode  of  tigers ;  but  wherever  cultivation  takes  place,  the 
brickdust  in  the  soil  indicates  ancient  habitation.  A  diligent  search  has  recently  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  number  of  mosques  and  palaces.  One  minaret  {fig,  620.),  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Daniel,  displays  the  traces  of  peculiar  magnificence. 

Upper  Bengal  presents  a  considerably  different  aspect  from  the  lower  province.  The 
climate  is  cooler ;  and  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  in  preference  to  rice.  The  northern 
tracts  are  hilly  and  irregular,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  short,  stout,  rough  mountaineers, 
who  sometimes  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  who  display  an  honesty  and 
veracity  very  superior  to  that  of  Hindoos  in  general.  The  Ganges,  which  had  hitherto 
spread  its  waters  so  wide  over  the  plain,  is  now  confined  between  granite  rocks,  which  at 
SiclyguUy  approximate  so  closely,  that  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  passage  by  a  forti- 
fication, now  abandoned  to  decay.  On  emerging  from  this  narrow  pass,  we  enter  another 
district 

Bahar,  though  properly  a  distinct  province,  is  often  almost  identified  with  BengaL  The 
territory  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  not  so  copiously  inundated,  but  still  well  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  numerous  tributaries,  particularly  the  Soane,  from  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 
Gunduck  firom  the  Snowy  Mountains  In  preference  to  rice,  it  yields  very  fine  wheat ;  but 
opium  and  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  lar^  quantity,  form  its  characteristic  products. 
It  abounds  also  in  all  the  manufactures  of  India,  though  none  of  them  attain  the  same  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad. 

The  Ganges  is  still  the  line  upon  which  the  great  cities  are  situated.  Monghir,  capital 
of  a  fine  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  commanding  a 
peculiarly  admirable  view  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  firequent  residence 
of  Sultan  Shujah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erecting  a  very  strong 
fort  for  its  defence.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  much 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  &r  to  the  westward  as  to  render  Monghir 
no  longer  a  fix)ntier  station.  Somewhat  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neat  manufacturing 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district 

The  city  of  Bahar  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  and  though  the  ancient  capital, 
and  even  a  royal  residence,  has  now  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  India,  is  Patna,  extending  about  four  miles  along  the  river.  It 
has  been  suppo^  to  be  the  ancient  Pallibothra ;  at  all  events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  soubahs  of  Bahar  before  its  government  was  merged  into  that 
of  Bengal.  There  are  a  number  of  mosques  and  temples ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  city 
which  can  be  considered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  the  British  resi 
dents.  The  prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situated,  and  on  its  importance  as  the  emporium  for  the  staple  products  d 
opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicmity  of  Patna,  forms  a  fine  military  station.  Gayah, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  that  city,  and  on  a  tributary  of  tlie  Granges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hmdoos,  and  the  scene  of  a  most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  forty  miles  above 
Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  the  (xogra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude ;  and,  soon 
after  passing  Buxar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Bahar. 
Allahabad,  the  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  the 

river  than  alon^  its  banks :  the  latter  pop- 
' '  ■■  tion,  however,  is  by  much  the  finest  The 

first  district  which  occurs  is  that  of  Be- 
nares, considered  sometimes  as  a  separate 
province,  and  even  occasionally  annexed 
to  Oude.  It  is  supposed,  with  the  smgle 
exception  of  Bnrdwan,  to  be  the  richest 
and  most  cultivated  district  of  all  India, 
and,  within  a  narrow  compass,  contains  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment, however,  is  the  city  of  Benaree 
(Jig,  621.),  which  is  universally  accounted 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  ancient  and  holy  be- 
yond all  othera  It  may  be  said  to  form 
Booarei.  the  grand  depository  of  the  religion  and 

learning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sacred 
character,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  and 
crowded  resort  Its  own  population,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  found  by 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,000 ;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pil- 
grims to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposmgr 
aspect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Its  houses,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and 
straw  huts,  are  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  Uiem  five  or  six  stories  high ;  so  that 
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they  make  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, especially  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Partly,  however,  with  a 
view  to  coolness,  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  with  small  windows,  and  ter- 
raced roofs.  Benares  contains  also 
temples  and  mo»ques  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
modem  Hindoo  structures,  not  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  country  and  city.  The  greatest 
of  them  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
ChuDarghur.                                     ^y  Aurcugzebe,    who   in    its    stead 

erected  a  mosque,  which  now  forms 
the  principal  ornament  of  Benares.  Chunarghur,  (Jig,  622.),  near  Benares,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Indian  hill-forts,  and  has  been  converted  by  the  British  into  a  great  military 
station.    It  was  anciently  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  contains  a  mosque,  the  entrance 

to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  this  species  of  architecture  (fig. 
623.) 

The  next  division  of  the  province, 
in  ascending  the  river,  is  that  of 
Allahabad  Proper.  It  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, more  in  wheat  than  in  rice ; 
for,  though  traversed  by  tlie  parallel 
streams  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
it  is  little  inundated,  and  the  water, 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of  rice, 
requires  to  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
Entrance  to  a  MtMqne  at  Chunan hur.  processes  over  the  fields.    The  city 

of  Allahabad  is  extensive,  but  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  or  ornament  Its  chief  feature  consists  in  the 
fortified  palace  {fig,  624.)  begun  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  12,000,000 

rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
624  pended.    It  is  of  surprising  extent, 

having  one  side  on  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  near  the  Granges,  which  rivers 
here  unite.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  as  impregnable;  but,  not 
being  found  proof  against  cannon,  the 
English  have  fortified  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  have  made  it  a  grand 
military  dep6t  for  the  upper  provmces. 
The  Hindoos  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  par- 
ticularly with  the  sacred  stream  of 
Fortified  Palace  at  Allahabad.  the  Ganges.    This  junction,  therefore, 

of  the  Ganges  with  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindostan.  Accordingly,  it  attracts 
hosts  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seeking  death  in 
its  hallowed  stream.  The  most  approved  mode  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  cut  ofi*  his  own 
head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  ofi^ering  to  the  Grangetic  deity.  Not  &r  fit>m  Allahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mart  for  cotton  and 
spun  silk,  and  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manu&ctures. 

The  other  districts  of  Allahabad  extend  chiefly  south-west  from  the  Jumna  towards  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  territory  is  pf  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  often  arid,  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  the  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  strong  country,  the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of  precipitous 
sides,  with  a  table-land  at  top,  which  renders  them,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
any  which  can  be  made  by  art  To  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  the  name  of 
Bundelcund,  the  chief  city  of  which  is  Callinger,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  we 
have  just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  against  the  Mogul ;  but  in  1810,  by  prodigious  cfibrts  of  valour,  and  after  one  severe 
repulse,  the  British  l^came  masters  of  it  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  has  become  highly 
important  afi  a  military  station     Bundelcund  is  distinguislied  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pan- 
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nah,  which,  though  not  in  any  respect  equal  to  those  of  Golconda,  are  of  great  value.  In 
the  time  of  Akbar,  their  annual  produce  was  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  It  is 
now  much  diminished. 

The  province  or  kingdom  of  Oude  extends  north  from  Allahabad,  near  whose  eastern 
frontier  the  Ganges,  as  already  mentioned,  receives  the  Gogra  or  Sarjou,  which  is  its  greatest 
tributary  next  to  the  Jumna ;  and  forms  a  broad  and  copious  stream  descending  from  the 
Himalayah.  Its  course  had  previously  watered  the  plain  of  Oude,  a  rich  territory,  the  lower 
districts  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  on  which  Uiey  border ; 
and  the  upper,  though  not  equal,  by  no  means  barren.  By  the  treaty  of  1801,  a  large  and 
valuable  portion  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  the  nabob  retains  the  rest,  and  continues  to 
reside,  in  diminished  splendour,  at  Lucknow.  This  city,  while  the  nabobs  of  Oude  were  in 
full  power,  ranked  with  the  most  splendid  in  India.  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  who  had  a  peculiar 
architectural  taste,  embellished  it  with  a  number  of  mosques  and  palaces,  with  varied  orna- 
ments and  gilded  domes,  which  have  a  very  brilliant  effect.  The  population  has  been 
reckoned  at  300,000,  but  it  is  probably  diminished.  Oude,  the  earlier  capital,  is  in  ruins ; 
but  Fyzabad,  which  succeeds  it  as  such,  is  still  a  populous  city. 

Proceeding  up  the  parallel  streams  of  the  Granges  and  Jumna,  we  find  the  space  between 
them,  and  for  some  distance  westward,  occupied  by  the  province  of  Agra.  This  extensive 
territory  presents  sensible  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  great  mountain  territory  of 
India.  The  climate,  unless  when  hot  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  actually  cold ;  and  the 
rivers,  less  ample,  and  confined  within  higher  banks,  administer  sparingly  the  boon  of 
moisture.  It  derives  its  chief  lustre  firom  containing  Agia,  one  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals. 
This  it  owed  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a  village,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia.  It  completely  shared,  however,  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  Yet  the  eye  may  still  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence.     The  houses,  like  those  of  Benares,  are  high,  and  the 

streets  narrow.  The  vicinity  is 
adorned  by  the  palace  of  Akbar, 
and  still  more  by  the  Taje  Mahal 
{fig.  625.),  erected  by  Shah  Je- 
ban,  in  memory  of  his  sultana; 
which  is  reckoned  the  finest  tomb 
in  the  world.  It  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  750,000/.  Agra,  since  its  cap- 
Gate  to  the  Taje  MahaL  ture  by  General  Lake  in  1803,  has 

remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  is  become  the  seat  of  one  of  their  grand  courts  of  justice  and  revenue. 

Secundra  and  Muttra  are  two  ancient  and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  a 

little  above  Agra.     The  former,  now  in  ruins,  is  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  splen- 

—  did  and  ornamented  tomb  of  Akbar 

{fif^.  626.).  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble.  Muttra  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  considered  by  He- 
ber  as  almost  resembling  Benares. 
It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  most  fertile  part 

of  the  province  of  Agra  is   the 

Doab,  or  the  country  between  the 

Gate  to  Matuoieum  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  "vcrs ;  and  it  is  in  the  immediate 

occupation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment Within  this  district  are  the  remains  of  Kanouge,  now  a  poor' village,  situated  to  tlie 
west  of  the  Granges,  but  whose  brick  walls,  extending  for  six  miles,  attest  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  a  capital  which,  eight  centuries  ago,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northern 
Hindostan.  A  Hindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  still  display 
magnificence ;  and  a  number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot  Furruckaliad, 
capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city. 

Agra,  west  of  the  Jumna,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  flowing  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  is  held  by  a  number 
of  rajahs,  whom  fear  or  policy  maintains  in  a  dependent  alliance  with  Britain.  They  belong" 
chiefly  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jauts,  wlio,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated  fipm 
tlie  banks  of  the  lower  Indus,  and,  availing  tliemselves  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire, 
seized  a  number  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  district  The  capital  of  their  most  powerful 
chief  is  Bhurtpoor,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountain  fortresses  of  India.    Its 
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siege  in  1805  cost  the  British  army  a  gfreater  loss  than  it  had  sustained  in  any  three  pitched 
hattles ;  and  the  rajah,  at  the  close  of  it,  was  able  to  secure  very  favourable  terms.  In  1825, 
however,  it  yielded  to  the  British  arms.  The  province  to  the  south  of  the  Chumbul  was 
allowed  by  the  treaty  of  1805  to  be  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Scindia.     It  contains  also 

-  a  number  of  hill-forts,  among  which 

is  pre-eminent  Gwalior  {fig.  627.) 
which,  for  natural  strength,  has 
scarcely,  perhaps,  its  equal  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a  table  plain 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  broad ;  and,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  pre- 
cipitous face  of  rock,  was  supposed 
impregnable,  till,  in  1780,  it  was 
carried  by  escalade  by  Major  Pop- 
ham  ;  and  again,  in  1804,  so  for- 
^'^*''®'*  midable  a  breach  was  effected  by 

Colonel  White,  as  to  cause  its  surrender.  Lord  Comwallis  afterwards  ceded  it  to  Scindia, 
the  Mahratta  chief,  who  has  made  it  his  capital ;  an  act  of  his  lordship  which  has  been  con- 
sidered more  generous  than  politic.  Gohud  is  also  an  important  place,  though  not  of  the 
same  military  strength.  Its  rajah  acted  for  some  time  an  important  part  in  Indian  politics ; 
but  he  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Scindia. 

Continuing  to  ascend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up  the  great  rivers,  and  approaching 
to  their  mountain  sources,  we  find  Delhi,  raised  latterly  to  high  distinction  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Mogul  empire.  This  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of  those 
hitherto  named.  Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundation,  except  the  banks  of  the 
Cunggar ;  while  artificial  irrigation  and  agricultural  improvement  have  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  desolating  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans  and 
Mahrattas.  The  cental  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivers  is  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  immediate  sovereignty ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  of  administration,  it  is 
sensibly  recovering,  and  its  population  is  increasing.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
northern  frontier,  is  found,  mouldering  in  decay,  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in  early  times, 
a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Indraput ;  but  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  afterwards 
continued.  Here,  in  1806,  died  Shah  Allum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be 
said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  British  to 
bear  that  great  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.  Wliat  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
a  handsome  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  stone.  It  contains  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of 
caravans  which  maintain  the  communication  of  India  with  Cabul  and  Cashmere.  The  palace 
of  Shah  Jehan,  with  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  most  magnificent 
aspect,  particularly  its  gateway ;  but  a  long  range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  chiefs 
and  omrahs  of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  present 
only  one  vast  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  the  most  splendid  modem  edifices  by  which  any  part  of  the  empire  is 
adorned.  The  mosque  called  the  Jumna  Musjeed  (Jig,  628), 
erected  by  a  daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with 
marble,  is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  structure  in  India 
dedicated  to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttub  Minar  (Jig.  629.), 
reared  by  one  of  the  Patau  emperors  named  Altumsh,  is  242 
feet  high,  and  considered  by  Bishop  Heber  the  finest  tower  he 
ever  saw.    It  rises  in  five  stages,  the  three  lowest  of  which 


Jamna  Maqeed.  at  Delhi.  Cuttab  Mioar. 

are  of  fine  red  granite,  the  fourth  of  white  marble.    The  summit  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  to  the  east,  are  the  larg^e  and  industrioot 
towns  of  Bareily,  Meenit,  Shahjehanpoor,  and  Rampoor.  The  two  former  poaaeaB  impcnt- 
ance  as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Christian 
church  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

The  north-western  part  is  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Sciks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Sereswattee,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having 
been  the  regular  track  by  which  they  penetrated  into  Hindostan.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  cele- 
brated, under  Sultan  Feroze,  in  the  finirteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishing  capital,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  total  rum.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  F^tiala ;  but 
a  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kumal  ana  Panniput,  one  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Nadir,  the  other  of  that  of  Ahmc^  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

StJBSBCT.  2. — Western  Pnmnees. 

As  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territoiy  situated  along  and  within  the  great 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  finom  Delhi  to  the  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspect  of  those 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  whose  oni* 
formity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Puniab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  which, 
descending  across  it  ttcm  the  Himalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel 

Lahore,  the  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  noi&  This  last  is  by  no  means 
unproductive ;  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapets 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kmds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  even  large  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautiful  part  of  Lfmore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains  are 
covered  with  the  richest  tropical  mtxluctions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were 
regarded  as  almost  the  garden  of  Innia.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  A%han  conquerors, 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb;  but  it  has 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  this  mineral 

Lahore  has  now  enturely  fiiUen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  firom  a  religious  sect, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan ;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing.  The  Mahometaiis,  for- 
merly the  ruling  people,  are  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  and  d^^raded  state,  and  are 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion orthe Seika^ and  their 
rude  habits,  are  unfavourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pro- 
tecting haiid  to  enable  them  to  emerge  firom  the  eflTects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  the 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  fhxn  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Seik  chiefe  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  liSbrd  encourage- 
ment to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  adequate  to  its  extent 

Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  India, 
when,  under  the  early  Mogul  princes,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabul 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jehangire,  and  Ferokshere  successively  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agra,  is  still 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  are  ample  remains  of  the  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  of 
Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowers, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  ruin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  Lahore  has  sufiered ;  though  its  situation,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  on  the  high  road  firom  India  to  Persia,  must  always  secure 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supreme 
Seik  chief,  has  mixde  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Lahore  is,  in  a  great  measure,  shu^  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Seiks,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  gurumata,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  here  is  a  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  '*  pool  of  immortality,"  and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  its 
waters  were  purified  finom  all  sin.  This  belief  has  led  to  an  immense  concourse  of  the  sect, 
whose  contributions  support  a  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  600  acalies 
or  priests  attached  to  it  Umritsir  is  an  open  town ;  but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Gurah,  in  which  Runjeet  Sing  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, well  built  of  brick,  but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magnificence.  It  forms 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Cashmere ;  and,  fi-om  the  security  found 
there  amid  recent  revolutions,  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  residence  by  the  chief  moneyed  men  in 
this  part  of  India.     It  has  100,000  inhabitants. 
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To  the  Boath  of  Lahore  is  Moultan,  an  appellation  which  BIr.  Elphinstone  reduces  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  excluding  those  of  Bawulpoor  and  Leia ;  but  we  shall  adhere  to  the  original 
Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Moultan  all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers  afier 
their  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus.  These  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert ;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fields 
by  Persian  waterworks,  dimise  fertility  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  soft,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  most  valuable  products.  Agriculture, 
however,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigation,  exhibits  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  whole 
of  this  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  chief  of  the  Seika  Moultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumfbrence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  wall.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  vene- 
rated, and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  fi-om  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
very  beautifiil  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  manu&ctures  of  silks  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  but 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile ;  but, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerf3>le  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  Elhan,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,500,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  is  as  exten- 
stve  as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous ;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  unbumt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufitcture  of  loon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Leia.  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afrhan  aspect  The  mighty  snow-covered 
moontains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  me  higher  ranks  of  the  people  a^ect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners ;  and  the  farm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that 
superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  modes  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  firom  the  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desert.  The  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  500,000  rupeea  His  armed  force  consists  6f  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  &dus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  from  Beloochistan :  these  people  are  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intermixture 
c^  Hindoos,  which  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bordering 
deeerts. 

The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  greni  space  through  a  region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  banks,  is 
almost  entirely  desert  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest :  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt  This  delta,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  mamtained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  territory  was  kept  in  high 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  fi^e  navigation  for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore,  it 
beoime  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  products  of  Western  India  and  A%hanistan  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materiius  of  trade  was  aflbrded  by  its  own  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  employed  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  tibe  chiefs  of  a  vearlike  and  barbarous 
race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seize  upon 
the  government  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time  undertook  to  drive  them  out;  but  found 
the  task  so  diflScult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  all  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmost  present 
advantage  to  Uiemselves.  In  racking  the  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  the  husbandman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent  hiterest  in  the  ground.  Protection 
being  no  longer  aflbrded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  nations  have  withdrawn 
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the  important  factories  which  they  maintained  at  Tattah ;  and,  of  the  fleets  which  formerly 
navigated  the  Indus,  only  small  boats  are  seen  ascending  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  by  converting  large  tracts  of  the  finest  land  mto  jungle,  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a  spirit 
of  bipjtry,  which  impels  them  to  relentless  persecution  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  consequence  of  this  misgovemment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amounts 
ed  at  one  time  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Bumes, 
in  1827,  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
treasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  jewels,  which  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
often  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  from  its  fallen  chiefs. 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world. 

Tattah,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  above  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations, as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mud.  The  old  English  &ctory  is 
still  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amazing 
number  of  tombs,  some  of  them  very  splendid ;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  great 
measure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Hyderabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus, 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  island.  There  are  some  mana- 
fiictures  of  arms  and  leather ;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattah,  it 
scarcely  equals  the  present  magnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt 
water,  presents  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  E^pt  which 
immediately  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curachee, 
the  only  sea^port  of  Sinde,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  still  retains  some  commercial 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  people,  among  whom  the  Hindoos  are 
the  most  active  and  industrious. 

In  making  a  circuit  of  the  Granges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermediate 
space  of  great  extent,  not  travereed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries.  This 
forms  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  or  Agimere,  a  rude,  mountainous  tractf  which  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarka- 
ble military  race  called  Rajpoots,  who  present,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other  Hindoos.  They  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic ;  all  their  habits  are  rude, 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  points  to  within 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never  ranked 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  was  by  pensions  only  that  they  were  induced 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a  succession  of  hereditary 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered 
of  higher  birth  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  Uie  Mahratta  chiefk,  though  far  superior 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
a  degraded  and  enslaved  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos ;  they  have  rahtores,  or  nobles,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudd  Europe.  Though  turbulent  aqd  violent,  they  are 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcely 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the  female  sex  in  that  degraded 
state  too  general  over  India.  The  Rajpoot  ladies  are  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infiwticide ;  many  of  the  female  children 
being  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth :  but  this  is  said  to  be  prompted  by  a  preposterous 
pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even 
by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  which  it  is  supposed  necessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  these  occasions,  that  a  year*s 
income  of  the  state  is  considered  as  a  moderate  amount  The  only  populous  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  that  reaching  from  Agra  to  Guzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Chumbul.  The  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  else- 
where :  it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  Aravnlli,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitfiil  valleys.  It  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considerable 
fertility. 

Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  held  by  its 
native  chiefs.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  600  years  it 
has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  a  great 
saint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Eleven  hundred  attendant  priests  are  main- 
tained by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  still  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  poor  and  in  decay. 
Tlie  fort,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  within  it  is 
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an  ancient  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
Hindoo  architecture.     The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  are  those  of  Marwar,  Mewar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenagur. 
The  first  is  the  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along  the  western  border  of 
the  AravuUi,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefe  are 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mewar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  AravuUi.  Its 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  dreadful  devastations  firom 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength;  being  enclosed, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  can 
only  be  entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid ;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another 
lake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  native  mythology,  has  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.  It  is  even  supposed  that, 
with  a  better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  revenue  of  120  lacs  of 
rupees,  about  1,500,000/.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  handsome  city,  con- 
sidered the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  The  fortified  palace  of  Umeer,  built 
by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principalities  now  described  are  all  arranged  along  the  fi-ontier  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Malwa  and  Agra.  As  we  recede  thence  towards  the  Indus,  we  enter  a  vast  and 
trackless  desert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  an  aspect  resembling  that  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  route  firon)  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  The  countrjr  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a  rude  predatory  tribe,  commencing 
100  miles  from  the  first^mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cultivated  spots,  and  the 
sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufb  of  long  grass,  and  of  a  green  plant  called  phoke ;  and  there 
were  towns  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  next  territory  of  Bikaneer,  verdure  was 
found  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was  always 
refreshed  with  fine  water-melons,  the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  which  grew  with  their  roots  in 
the  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Balwulpoor,  presented  a  total  absence 
of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  the  feet 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmeer  contains  two  chiefs  of  considerable 
power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jesselmere.  Bikaneer  is  populous,  and  its  walls  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Jesselmere  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that 
he  reigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts ;  and  that 
the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Mogul,  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  formingf,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-coast,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  called  Jharejahs,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never  having  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  take  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-coast  to  carry  on 
a  sjrstem  of  piracy,  for  which  considerable  scope  is  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar. 
It  IS  remarkable,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  They  practise  infknticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female  children  having  long  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  in  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  this  district,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system ;  but  Mr.  Bumes  suspects,  from 
the  small  number  of  female  children  that  make  their  appearance,  that  it  is  still  extensively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province 
of  Gruzerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  popula- 
tion. It  has  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourish- 
ing, as  any  in  India  or  in  the  world.  Yet  other  tracts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect,  and  are  filled  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  ad- 
joining. The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  affords  very  large  scope 
both  ror  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  of 
castes  and  races.     Among  these,  a  number  who,  under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Callies.  Coo- 
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leee,  and  Grassias,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  despise  all  approach  to  civiliza^ 
tion,  and  subsist  chieflv  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  unfrequented 
shores,  also,  of  the  gulte  oi  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  the  holds  of  many  desperate  pirates. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  Magians,  or 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  the  appellation  of  Parseee.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  well-disposed  people,  to  whom  &e  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
Its  commercial  prosperity.  Surat  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it;  and  also  the  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries  are 
always  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  elates,  the  mobids  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
laity,  who  are  allowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
female  sex  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very 
numerous  in  Guzerat 

The  pride  of  Guzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,  at  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest 
emporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is 
usimlly,  though  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  600,000.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
desolation  which  has  overtaken  many  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  £mbay.  ft  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stuifis ;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  the  diawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptee, 
Nerbuddah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  descripti<m 
into  central  and  western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  hot 
intermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  everywhere  the 
habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hos- 
pitals for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmedabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  much  decayed  since 
the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poets, 
minstrels,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  coast,  is  described  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though  situated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  capital 
of  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraca,  an 
ancient  and  sacred  city,  and  Puttun  Sumnaut,  whose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  was 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract  Diu,  situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast,  has 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  wna  conquered  by  the  Portuguese. 

SiTBSEGT.  3. — Central  India ;  with  the  Deccan, 

On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  its 
powerful  and  refiractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  fiice  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of^  Britain,  a  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence. This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malwa,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Nerbuddah  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  great  southern 

Jeninsula,  separates  Hindostan  Proper  from  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  According  to  Sir 
ohn  Malcolm,  this  table-land  is  **  in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivated,  varied  wiUi  small 
conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  small 
streams,  and  favoured  with  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries."  Though  considerably 
above  the  general  level  of  India,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is  not  surpassed 
in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountams,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  separates  what  is  reckoned  Malwa 
Proper  from  Nemaur,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  declivity  of  the  Malwa  side  is 
small,  but  os  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent  The  Nerbuddah  rises  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwana,  close  to  the  same 
spot  which  gives  rise  to  the  Soane.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters ;  and  continues  altogether  for  abcnit 
700  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  even  for  bc^ts  above  100  miles  horn  its  mouth, 
the  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

The  history  of  Malwa  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  rendered  it  oflen  the 
seat  of  powerful,  and  even  conquering  governments.    The  exploits  of  Vicramaditya,  ono 
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of  its  early  Hindoo  kin^  are  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistinct 
and  fabulous  manner.  Even  after  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  preeminent ;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
of  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mogul  sway,  began  to 
pour  in  irom  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  Uiey  were  received 
with  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly  attached  to  native  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  who 
thence  spread  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  founders  of  which  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officers  of  the  Peishwa,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  masters,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefs  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  state.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarees,  placed 
the  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahratta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chie&  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holkar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  were  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  established  a  subsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capital 
and  the  heir  of  the  house  within  her  tutelage.  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
movements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  his  strong 
fort  of  Asseerghur.  His  fbrce  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  HoUcar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000. 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chie^  were  found 
to  contain  in  Malwa  Proper  ^4,792 ;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  extent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile ;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  whole  region.  A  remarkably  small  proportion  profess  the  Mahometan  faith; 
in  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  converted  Hindoos, 
who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  over-run  by 
professional  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
frontier,  who  boast  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  themselves  and  their  calling, 
there  is  a  numerous  class  called  Grassias,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
out  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  who,  mustering  round  them  a  few  followers,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plunder  a  portion  of  their  former  state.  With  them  the  British  mediated  an 
agreement  that  they  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a  revenue  or  com- 
pensation from  the  lands  on  which  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  system  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  been  the  theatre.  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  expedition,  requiring  the  escort  of  a  large  body  of  troops; 
and  even  this  precaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.  The  territories  of  the  difierent  chiefs, 
also,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hostages, 
tolls,  and  customs,  almost  at  every  step.  These  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
ships and  charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops ;  and,  by  an  understanding 
with  the  princes  and  those  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
profits.  The  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  66Z.  per  maund ;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
and  the  future  average  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25Z.  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
at  Chanderee  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India ;  and  though  their 
fiibric  has  been  interrupted  by  recent  anart^hy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duces a  valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  manufactures,  with  British  woollens ;  which  last,  however,  are  used  not  as  apparel,  but 
for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articles  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished by  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  but  may  augment,  if  it  diall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blowings  of  peace. 

Among  Uie  cities  of  Malwa,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojein.  It 
is  situat^  about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a  small  river  tributary 
to  the  ChumbuL  Oojein  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Puranas ;  and  the 
Hindoo  geographers  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  ci 
Ozene,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus. 
The  modem  town  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
change  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Of  late  years  it  derived  great  additional  lustre  fixxm 
heme  chosen  by  Scindia  for  his  capital ;  and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a  crowded 
poptuation ;  but  he  has  now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.  A  large  proportion  consists  of  Mahomet- 
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ans,  who  have  huilt  four  handsome  mosques.  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Holkars,  is  a  modeni 
place,  raised  from  a  village  bv  the  Priuccss  Alia  Bhye,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  race. 
As  a  capital,  it  is  still  not  of  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  the  ancient  Dharanuggur,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  flourishing  capi- 
tal. Though  not  occupying  above  a  fourth  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchunder  Picar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yielding  him 
a  revenue  of  125,000  rupees.  Nemaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  composed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  has  for  its  capital  Mheysir,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bhye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adorned 
it  with  a  number  of  beautiful  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtie,  bordering  on  Ajmeer, 
Kotah  has  been  raised  by  its  present  rajah,  Salim  Singh,  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  has 
rescued  him  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desolated 
central  India,  and  has  converted  his  little  principality  into  the  most  efiective  and  flourishing 
of  its  states.  He  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  25,000  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  of 
4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Kotah,  at  Barolli  and  Jhalrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  temples, 
which,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a  town  situated 
on  a  lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a  rajah,  who  reigns 
over  an  uneven,  jungly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract  This  prince,  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  an  unequal  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  power  and  territory  augment^  by 
the  friendship  of  Britain.  He  now  maintains  an  army  of  6000  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
draws  a  revenue  of  900,000  rupees.  Rath  is  the  name  given  to  a  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded 
district  bordering  on  Guzerat  It  is  occupied  by  Bheels,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatory 
princes,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Biigur  ai^ 
Kantul  are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  territory  conceals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Baug,  in 
Rath.  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  ot  the 
glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Mahommed  Khiljee,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 

firosperity  of  Malwa,  attained  a  magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
ndia.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city ; 
being  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  12,650  acres.  It  occupied  the  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  which 
a  strong  interior  wall  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  lefl  of  this 
noble  city  but  a  small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tombs 
and  palaces,  suflScient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Woon, 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

Afler  passing  the  Nerbuddah  commences  the  division  of  India  called  the  Deccan,  a  larjfe 
expanse  of  territory,  filling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  has  its 
vertex  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  its  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  continued 
from  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  composes  a  table-land  of  some  elevation, 
though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  other.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  mundation,  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  those 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sacred  streams:  the  Krishna,  or  Kistna,  and  the 
Grodavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  has  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  the  latter  of  about  850.  The  Deccan,  separated  from  Hindostan 
Proper  by  a  considerable  space,  and  by  strong  natural  barriers,  was  never  reduced  by  foreign 
invaders  to  nearly  the  same  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viziapoor  and  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
that  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mahrattas  severed  from  it  the  principal  Deccanee  provinces,  and 
pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  their  career  of  conquest  and  ravage. 

Candeish,  or  Khandeish,  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  c^ 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  military  country  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
studded  with  that  species  of  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable. Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plain  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  sap, 
artillery,  and  assault ;  and  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine^  In  the  last  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  by 
the  total  rout  of  the  Holkar  forces  at  Mehidpoor ;  and  the  different  killedars  or  governors 
sought  little  more  than  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a  sur- 
face thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory ;  many  parts  of  it  are  capa- 
ble of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwitlistanding  the  late  scenes  of  war  and  devastation,  am 
rendered  surprisingly  productive.     Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  this  pn>. 
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yince  k  traversed  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  fiillm^  into  the  sea  at  Surat,  after  a 
course  of  500  mUes,  would  afford,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

The  most  important  among  the  forts  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  stren^^  of  Scin- 
dia,is  Asseerghur.  A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  c(Hnmon  in  this  part  of  India,  rises 
above  its  surrounding  bed  o^  small  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible ;  and 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  fbr 
the  natural  rocky  barrier.  In  the  last  war,  neither  the  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found 
to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravme  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigeiB.  MaUigaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungabad,  to  which  some  consider  it  as  be- 
longing ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candeish, 
anfrepcnts  an  Indian  proverb,  **  Gret  but  possession  of  Malligaum,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."  It  is  a  solitary  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain ; 
bat  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  position,  than  to  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  approach.  It  stood  a  month's 
hard  siege  by  the  British  in  the  last  campaign.  If  Malligaum  owes  so  much  to  art,  nature 
has  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkie  Tunkie.  A  more  complete  specimen  of 
natural  fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exist  On  every  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit  The 
ascent  is  b^  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  defiance,  it  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  determination  of  the  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  was  im- 
mediately successfiil,  and  their  flag  was  seen  ^  waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  Unkie."  Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impreg- 
nable to  any  army  or  artillery,  however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  about  four  round  its  upper  sur&ce.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  200  almost  perpendicu- 
lar steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  600  or 
700  feet  beneath.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  descends,  fiilling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forms  the  source  of  the  great  Godavery.  In  crossing  the  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
unexpectedly  came  upon  Talnair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  either  by  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.  Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  large  city,  strengthened  bv  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahs,  whose  habits  are  very  commercial,  and. 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat 

Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch  the 
large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor,  containing  the  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  their  general  aspeci ;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
uregular,  and  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  me  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bejapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense ;  containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  p)vemment  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  Adu  Shah,  m  1489,  founded  the  kingdom  ci 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  ^rope,  Viziapoor,  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  the  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  conquest  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  which  disputed  the  conquests 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  fh>m  all  this  part  of  India.  Poonah 
then  became  the  residence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  chief  nomhial  seat  of  Mahratta  sove- 
reignty ;  though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
seat  of  that  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  en- 
able them  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  rather  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
Confederacy,  nearly  500,000  have  mustered  in  and  around  it  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  100,000.  It  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
ing the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  firames :  they  are 
pemted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The  markets  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions  of  everv  kind.  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  attached  to  Uie  presidency  at  Bombay.  Satara,  a  hill-fort,  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  after  being  long  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital, 
RDce  Britain  deposed  the  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  head  <^  the  omfederacy  to 
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Kme  degree  of  power ;  but,  as  this  sway  is  limited,  Satara  will  not  probably  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  city. 

A  very  different  degree  of  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Viziapoor,  or  Ikjapoor.  The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  numerous  gardens,  mosques,  and  palaces.  The  great 
mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  cost  700,0001.,  and  occupied  6500  men  for  thirty-seven  years, 
is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  fort,  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a  large 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  interspersed  with  several  detached  towns, 
the  population  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurui^abad  and  Dowlatabad  form  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Deo- 
ghir,  is  the  most  ancient ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mahomet  IIL  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  it  the  general  capital  of  Hindostan.  It  is  very  strongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and,  bemg  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Deccan.  Till  the  Mogul  con- 
questt  it  gave  name  to  the  province ;  but  Aurengzebe  conferred  the  former  appellation  (Au- 
rungabad;  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the 
Deccan.  Both  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the  capital 
of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  now  included  in  the  British 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonders  of  Eilora,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  sur- 
prising monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated 
mto  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  ^  The  number  and  magnificence 
of  the  subterranean  temples,"  says  Mr.  Erskme,  "  the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some,  the 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statues, 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind."  It  appeared  truly  wonderful  "  that  such  prodigious  e^rts  . 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Indra,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  Doomar 
Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one  called  Keylas  or  paradise,  consisting 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  firom  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  100  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hydrabad,  Nan- 
dere,  Boeder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  composes  a  l&rge  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  officer,  at  first  a  mere  viceroy, 
took  advantage,  like  others,  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  lengUi  by  200  in 
br^th,  and  containing  more  than -8,000,000  inhabitanta  Though  allowed,  however,  to 
carr^  on  the  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  his 
foreign  relations ;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationed 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  does  the  Nizam  feel  this  protection,  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  but,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  him  fixnn  open  hostilities. 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spots,  particularly  in  the  small  province 
of  Nandere,  extending  alon^  the  Crodavery,  and  in  the  more  southerly  one  of  Boeder.  It 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  fi'om  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  adequate  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  no  flourishing  manu&ctures,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  25,0002. 

Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabad  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Hydrabad  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  cm  a 
snudler  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mo^l  pomp.  He  has  large  ma^zines  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  fine  cloths,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  by 
European  embassies. 

About  six  miles  firom  Hydrabad  is  Grolconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  has 
a  splendid  name  in  Europe,  firom  its  diamond  mines  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwana.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
be  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.    The  vicinity  is  adorned  with  a 
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number  of  splendid  tombs.  Warangol,  about  fifty  miles  from  Hydrabad,  presents  only  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Telingana,  when  that  name,  now  only  applied  to  a  lan- 
guage, designated  a  large  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Nandere  and  Boeder,  capitals 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent  Of 
Boeder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  the  three  languages  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south ;  the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta,  and  Canara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam  consists  of  that  largest  part  of  Berar,  of  which  EUichpoor  is  the  capital. 
The  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though  its  bullocks  are 
reckoned  the  best  in  Hindostan. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged  border  province  of 
Gundwana,  forms  the  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpoor,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  are  called 
the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojee  Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a  higher 
descent  than  the  Peishwa,  though  he  be^m  his  career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  person- 
age. In  1803,  he  joined  Scindia  against  Britain ;  but  tl)e  signal  successes  gamed  by  General 
Wellesley  obliged  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  the  district  of  (Juttack  in 
*  Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  lulled  the  Briti^  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  November  the  Arabs  in  his  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  ofifered  a  semblance  of  submission ;  but  soon  afterwards  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fiigitive.  The  British  placed  on  the  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  but  arranged 
that  all  afiairs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  resident  Nagpoor,  chief  amon^  tlie  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  from  a  village  by  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  contains  about  80,000  mhabitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  fortress.  The  bulwark  of  the  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  &rar. 
This  strong-hold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hUl,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  till  1803,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the 
army  of  General  Wellesley. 

Crundwana,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Hindostan.  It 
is  mountainous,  iU-watcred,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  it  was  consequently 
almost  neglected  bv  the  Mogul  potentates,  and  left  to  the  Goands,  its  almost  savage  na- 
tive possessors.  When  the  Mabrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nagpoor, 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  the  Goands 
were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only 
lor  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Orissa,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  searcoast  of  the  Deccan,  fi!om  the 
Camatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts, 
is  still  more  rug^d  than  Gundwana :  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  Oureas,  a  tribe  of  fierce  and  rude  natives, 
inhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  formidable  to  the  Mahrattas ;  but  the 
influence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Eistna,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea ;  the  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  situated  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  sea,  is  of  quite  a  dfllerent  character  from  the  interior  regions  now  described :  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Hindostan ;  equal  to  the  Camatic  in  fertility, 
and  superior  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  first  territory 
of  anv  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  French,  in  1759,  having  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  Lord  Clive  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  the  grant  of  the  temtory ;  and  the  Nizam,  though  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  but  the  power  of 
the  zemindar,  who,  at  the  first  occupation,  could  assemble  41,000  troops,  has  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  the  staple  manufacture,  the  finest  of  which  are  produced 
on  the  Island  of  Nagur,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Godavery.  These  manufajctures  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  tmd  various  parts  of  the  East,  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where  the 
demand  for  them  is  most  extensive.  The  Circars  are  five  in  number ;  Guntoor,  Condapilly, 
Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and  Cicacole :  Masulipatau)  has  lately  been  considered  as  forming  a 
sixth. 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  larsfe  sea- 
port, with  the  best  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  fi!om  Cape  Comorin.  More  than  half  of  its 
expmts  are  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  with  a  ccmsiderable 
quantity  of  grain. 

Cuttack,  traversed  by  the  lower  Mahanuddy,  foTWB  an  extensive  district,  connecting  the 
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Circan  with  Bengal.  It  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  with  some  flourishing  manufactures ;  and 
it  supports  a  population  of  1,200,000  people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  broad 
channel  of  the  Mahanuddv,  is  a  town  of  importance.  But  the  most  remarkable  district  and 
place  is  in  the  hol^  land  of  Juggernaut,  which  comprises  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  has 
already  been  described  as  the  strange  and  horrible  scene  of  Indian  fiinaticism  and  idcd- 
atiT. 

In  surveying  the  Western  Deccan,  we  purposely  reserved  the  coast,  which  displays  a  chap 
nu:ter  quite  different  firom  the  interior.    It  contains  one  grand  feature,  Bombay  (^.  630.), 
^.^  the  western  capital  of  British  India.     This 

city  is  situated  on  a  small  island  connected 
by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  one 
of  Salsette.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view 
over  a  bay,  diversified  with  rocky  islets,  and 
crowned  by  a  back-ground  of  lofty  and  pic- 
turesque hills.  Tanna,  in  Salsette,  was  the 
original  settlement  of  the  Portuguese.  At- 
tracted by  the  fine  harbour  of  Bombay,  they 
erected  a  small  fort  there ;  but  none  of  their 
establishments  on  this  coast  were  allowed  to 
rival  Goa.  In  1661,  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
"^^'  Charles  IL,  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine's  por- 

tion ;  two  or  three  years  after,  a  settlement  was  established,  and  in  1686  the  chief  seat  of 
English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Surat  Since  that  time,  Bombay,  notwithstanding 
comuderable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  increase,  and  has 
become  the  great  emporium  of  western  India,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  Of  these, 
about  8000  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is 
mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  the  Hindoos  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidenc  v  of  Bombay  is 
not  of  the  same  extent  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  great  holds  of  Mahratta  power  in  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however,  Surat,  Ba- 
roach,  ana  the  finest  districts  of  Guzerat ;  and  thus  comprehends  a  population  of  about 
64250,000.  Bombay  has  a  governor  and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  government  at 
Calcutta.  It  contains  also  a  court  of  judicature,  administered  by  a  single  judge,  with  the 
title  of  Recorder.  The  number  of  civd  servants  in  the  establishment  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
seventy-four,  and  the  appointments  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238/.  A  literary  society 
has  been  established  at  Bombay,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  learning,  history,  and 
antiquities  of  India.  The  commerce  direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
other  two  presidencies,  the  adjacent  territory  afibrdin?  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities. 
The  exports,  not  exceeding  200,000/.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected 
finom  dinerent  parts  of  India.  The  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  provisions, 
and  the  latter  with  fine  manufactures,  which  are  re-exported  to  every  part  of  the  Blast 
Pepper  and  other  spices  are  drawn  firom  Canara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  fix)m  BenfifaL 
The  communication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  receiving  a  large  supply  of  opium.  The  intercourse 
with  Cutch,  Sinde,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  considerable.  The  total  imports,  in  1811-1% 
amounted  to  16,970,000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  14,550,000. 

The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  of  the  reli- 
gious structures  formed  hj  the  Hui- 
dooB.    The  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Elephanta  (Jig.  aSl.),  on  a  small 
adjoining  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  up  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
i    from  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  en- 
,    tirely  excavated.    The  entry  is  by 
;    four  rows  of  massive  columns,  form- 
'    ing  three  magnificent  avenues^  The 
interior  is  220  feet  long  by  150 
broad,  but  little  more  tlun  fifisen 
2igpy»atttai.  ^t  in  height    The  most  remark- 

able object  consists  in  three  colosBal 
heads,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity ;  but  it  seems  now 
agreed  that  they  are  only  dinerent  representations  of  Siva. 

The  caves  of'^Kenneri,  on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette;  and  those  of  Carli,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almost  equally  striking.  The  mountain  of  Ken- 
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neri,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  appears  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides  {fig.  6S2.)» 
—  capable  of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants. 

There  are  tanks,  terraces,  flights  of  steps ;  every 
thing  that  could  conduce  to  their  accommoda^ 
tion :  yet  the  ground  is  now  never  trodden  by  a 
human  footstep,  except  that  of  the  curious  tra- 
veller. There  is  a  cavern-temple,  the  interior 
{fig,  633.)  of  which,  though  less  spacious  than 
that  of  Elephanta,  is  loftier,  and  adorned  with 
more  numerous  ranges  of  columns.  The  cave- 
temple  at  Carli  is  on  a  still  greater  scale  than 
that  of  Kenneri. 

The  coast  extending  south  from  Bombay  is 
called  Concan.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  sloping  down 
from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea.  Though  uniform  in 
its  general  character,  it  is  broken  into  a  number 
of  little  bays  and  harbours,  while  the  rising 
Exearat^i  Mountain  of  KoooerL  grounds  behind  afford  an  extensive    prospect 

over  the  sea.    These  advantages,  m  a  maritime 
district,  which  forms  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare  between  flourishing  states,  caused  it 
gg«  to  be  frequented  at  an  early  period 

^^  by  predatory  adventurers,  and  it  then 

acquired  the  appellation  of  the  **  coast 
of  the  pirates,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  strictly  applicable.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Angria,  a  piratical  chief,  esta- 
blished there  an  extensive  power, 
which  yielded,  however,  in  1756,  to 
the  united  arms  of  the  British  and 
the  Mahrattas.  The  territory  was 
at  first  annexed  to  that  of  the  Poo- 
nah  Mahrattas ;  but  it  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rajah  of  Colapoor,  and 
.      -«     ,  almost  wholly  under  British  controL 

Interior  of  Temple.  q^  ^^  ^^  southem  extremity  of 

the  Concan,  having  been  captitred  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510,  became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  was  long  the  European  capital  of  India.  Even  in  its  present  utter  decay,  it 
retains  traces  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Augustines, 
are  superior  to  any  other  specimens  of  European,  and  perhaps  of  native,  architecture  in 
India.  It  retains  an  ah*  of  gloomy  monastic  grandeur.  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  is  still  dependent  upon  it ;  but  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 

SuBSECT.  4. — The  South  of  India. 

In  passing  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  all  that  ever  constituted 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regularly  apportioned  among  its  provuices.  The 
south  of  India,  reaching  fh>m  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
kingdoms,  always  independent,  until  they  were  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Britain. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  maritime  tract  of  Malabar.  This  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
small  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navi^tors 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  ample  dominion,  under  a  sovereign  called  the  ^imorin.  Hence 
Malabar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  has  even  been 
applied  loosely  to  all  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Con- 
siidered  as  the  coast  reaching  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forms  a  region  500  miles 
in  length,  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  almost 
continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  position  supplies  it  with  copious  moisture. 
Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive  with  careful 
cultivation,  which  is  generally  be^wed.  It  yields  very  large  crops  of  rice,  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coasts.  But  the  staple  of  its  Europei^i 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxury  of  the  betel  leaf 
and  areca  nut ;  likewise  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts 
abound  with  fine  timber,  particularly  the  teak,  so  pre-emmently  valuable  for  ship-building; 
also  sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  wooda    The  region  does  not  contain 
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any  fine  or  flonrishing  manoActures ;  but  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  purchases  the 
fine  cottons  of  Guzerat 

Social  life,  throus^hout  Malabar,  presents  a  varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect  The 
original  structure  of  Hindoo  society  has  not  been  altered  bv  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
by  some  casual  migrations ;  but  it  has  assumed  within  itself  some  forms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrannical  prejudices  of  caste  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a  cultivator  (tiar)  or  fisherman 
(mttcua)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  natr«,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  fblly 
justified  in  killing  him  oa  the  spot  The  same  fate  befalls  the  j>aria  who  ventures  even  to 
look  him  in  the  fiice,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  instantly  take  flight  This 
last  race  are  all  slaves;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  sufferers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  most 
conmion  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadis  are  excluded  m>ra  all  human  intercourse,  forced 
to  wander  m  unfVequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  passen- 
gers. These  they  endeavour  to  attract,  by  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  public 
road,  and  ^  howling  like  hungry  dogs,*^  till  the  charitable  way&rer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
donation,  which,  aner  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  ofl^ 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles,  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  system,  classed  as 
sudras,  though  thev  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indfeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignitv  with  the  cshatiyas  of  North- 
western HiMostan.  llieir  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  tbe 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  femalea  For  them  a  system  of  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  ^ven  bv  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  must 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  anv  intercourse  with :  a  single  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  with  their 
brother ;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  thev  be  of  eaual  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  questicm  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  father.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife, 
whose  children  are  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  and  titles 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  ChrislianB 
and  Jews,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  firom  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  l^came  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  mto  Sieir  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawfiiL  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  rei^  in  Latin :  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A  sort  of  Syro-Roman  church  was  thus 
formed ;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetratinpr  into  the  interior  of  Travancore,  discovered 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  original  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  indicate  a  Pro- 
testant country.  They  were  poor,  having  suffered  much  fit)m  the  Portuguese,  but  now  enjoy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 
forming  quite  distinct  classes;  the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparatively  low  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  in  400  obtained  tiie  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore ;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes- 
have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity. 

In  surveymg  this  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  about 
200  mile&  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  but  the  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The 
former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  80,000  houses;  and  we  may  reckon  about  five 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sect  called  the  Jains  abound  in  the 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Christians ;  but  the  sea^ioast  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  apparently  emigrants  from  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  and  Tippoo  were  complete  masters  of  Caniara,  and  the  latter 
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carried  on  a  vident  persecution  against  the  professors  of  all  other  reh'giona  After  his  fiJl* 
however,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 

The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  sufiered  in 
the  war  between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  British  government.  Bein^  taken  by  the 
British  in  1733,  it  was  defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo. 
In  the  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Since  coming  under  British  dominion,  Mangalore  has  flourished,  and  carries 
on  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  ia  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
Carwar,  and  Baroelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  are  reviving  under  British  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  ot  coast,  and  contams  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  the  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
broken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefe, 
who  in  return  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising ;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  fiivour  of  the  British, 
who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  this  country,  its  territory  bein^  annexed  to  the 
Bfadrajs  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  Indian 
government 

Calicut^  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo ;  but,  as 
soon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modem  city,  how- 
ever, has  been  Cananore,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  from  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or  Mah(»netanB  of 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
'and  Arabia,  and  mcludes  in  her  sovereignty  the  Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly 
islets,  &cing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventy-five. to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  English  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society :  but  since  the  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  then  the 
principal  French  settlement,  the  pi-eference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut,  without  an^  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colo- 
nies are  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  firat  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  In  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  them  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  India.  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  prince&  He  was  merely  tributary  to  Tippoo, 
and  ie  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  cm  the  internal  affiiira  of  his  state,  though  imder  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganore,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches. 

The  extended  line  of  coast  fixnn  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  fiUed  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
far  fertility  and  beauty.  7?hey  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofty 
forests ;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Travancore 
yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  raiah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  ccxiducts  the  internal  afiaira  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a  footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  ofi^this  yoke  only  rivets 
liis  chains  the  closer.  Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  country, 
in  a  sofl  ci  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a  new  palace,  built 
en  the  European  model,  at  Trivaodapatam.  Trivander,  Coulan,  Anjengo,  and  Coleshy,  aflbrd 
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ccmvonient  havens  for  trade,  though  the  strong  currentB  which  run  along  the  coast  render 
navigation  difficult 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  territory  of  Travanoore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern 
boundary  of  India ;  a  bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofty  hill 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  verdure;  out  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it 
necessary  for  the  navigator  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  Cape  Comorin,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  which 
Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Camatic.  It  stretches  about  500  miles  along  the  coast, 
as  ftr  as  Montapilly,  thus  stopping  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the 
Kistna.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chfun  of  Eastern  Gl^uts,  running,  like  the  West- 
em,  parallel  to  the  coast  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Camatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Camatic  below,  the  Ghauts ;  but  the  former  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  under 
the  title  of  Mysore ;  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  ccmsidered  as  the  proper 
Camatia  It  is  called  also  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  though  in  its  general  stmcture 
similar  to  Malabar,  presents  some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  Gmm 
the  sea  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  miles ;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  are  in  most  places  naked  and  roc^.  The  region  is  watered  by  several 
great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  among 
which  the  Cavery  stands  pre-emin«it  Upon  the  wl^le,  however,  instead  of  numberless 
torrents  dashing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  guided, 
this  tract  contains  large  arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
bv  canals  and  tanks,  cmivey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  monsoon  brings  on  the  westem  coast ;  and 
there  are  only  occasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fe^ise  the  ground  and  cool  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  Hence  the  Camatic,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  Amines 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet,  though  there  are  many  barren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

The  population  of  the  Camatic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 ;  of  which  a  peculiarly  large 
proportion  consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
befiire  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  A  race  of  Mogul  viceroj^s  was  then  established  at  Arcot,  who,  on  the  &11  of 
the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  sovereigns  of^  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Company  readilj 
interposed,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  stmggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo.  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  defenders; 
and  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  fit)m  this  dependence  afibrded  them  ground  for 
proceeding  to  farther  extremities.  On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  1801,  his  succ^sor 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  transferred 
to  the  Company :  and  there  was  reserved  to  himself  only  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodas, 
and  a  portion  of  household  lands.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  districts  or  col- 
lectordiips,  administered  by  British  officers.  Arcot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  Mussulmans ;  and  aa.  the  southem  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  froon 
Arabia,  though  not  in  nearly  so  great  numbers  as  on  the  Malabar  coast  The  rest  of  the 
population  is  Hindoo,  and  the  customs  and  religicm  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved 
here  in  unusual  purity.  The  pagodas  are  extremely  numerous,  and  rival  in  splendour  those 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  not  generally  oppressed,  as 
elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendencv,  had  intrusted  to  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  state  and  revenue.  Another  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district,  is  that  of 
the  Polygars.  Originally  district  officers  of  the  British  ^vemment,  they  took  advantage 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefs  in  the  feudal  ages,  they  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Govern- 
ment were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  3iem  an  independent 
power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  class  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  JBritain. 
The  Carnatic  is  much  more  of  a  manufacturing  country  than  Malabar ;  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
duce those  fine  fabrics  which  distinguish  Ben^  and  the  Circars.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths, 
chintzes,  &.c.,  all  of  a  coarser  kind,  are  its  prmcipal  product 

Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Camatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  and  that  cf 
the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  has 
not  been  so  happy  as  that  made  by  the  French ;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current,  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  so 
strong  and  continual  a  surf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  thin  planks 
of  which  are  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and 
messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a  catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fiistened 
together,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  when 
swept  off  bv  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.    The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  the 
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Ttriocis  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  mat,  that  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Fort  St  Greorge,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  The  public  offices 
and  storehouses  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resting  on  arched  bases.  With  Uiis  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  wad  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  by  columns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  composition  of  shell  limestone  called  cnunam.  The  diligent  hand 
of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  somewhat  arid  and  ungrateful  soil ;  but  finiits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  nK)de  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  from  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calhng  and  visit- 
ing; at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  tiffin,  is  taken;  at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out ;  and  at  seven  or  eight,  a  late  dinner  concludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  pagodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  com- 
merce of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies;  piece  goods  from 
the  Circars  and  the  southern  Camatic  forming  the  only  considerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
fimn  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  coUectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  ]^ield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  some- 
what inland,  and  not  of  much  importance.  About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  souUi  of  Madras  is 
Mahabalipoor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the  Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  a 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefs  cele- 
brated in  the  Mahabarat  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  found  in  the 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  tliough  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  India,  are  said  to  be  very  beautSully  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
Tripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ;  the  cereuKmies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitt^  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  present^  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and, 
seconded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  native 
powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  nree  exercise  of  their  reli^ 
gbn,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  hold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  effectual  resistance.  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
style ;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  con- 
structed bridges,  the  roads  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
surrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
by  repeatedjiostilities,  and,  being  unfavourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  afiairs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalore,  a  well-built  town, 
at  the  mouUi  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry ; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not  effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Briti^ 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavery, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  borders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  fidls  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  stream 
a  peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Trichinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  separates 
into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  origmal  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon.  Nu- 
merous channels  derived  finom  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  any 
part  of  £!gypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  has  been  industriously  employed  to 
improve  wese  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  the 
tendency  shown  by  the  two  chamiels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artificial  canals  convey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rice,  grain,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  population  introduced  by  Mogul  conquest 
has  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of  a  few  refugees  from  Arabia. 
This  oountiT,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient  religion,  constitution,  apd 
manners  of  India.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  its  pagodas  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  religious  wore^p.  Tamore  was  governed  by  an  independent  rajah  until 
1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of  their  ascendency  to  oblige  him  to  resign  the 
administration,  accepting  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  (10,0002.),  with  other  allowances* 
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somewhat  exceeding  that  ^amount    He  was  also  pennitted,  in  time  of  peace  only,  to  keep 

possession  of  the  strong  fortresses  by  which  his  capital  is  defended. 
The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  considered  as  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  the 
tviA  rival  of  Benares  in  learning,  splen- 

dour, and  antiquity.  Its  pagoda  is 
greatly  celebrated,  rising  irom  the 
ground  by  twelve  successive  stages, 
and  considered  the  finest  specimen 
of  that  species  of  structure  exist- 
ing in  India  (Jig,  634.).  A  col- 
lege is  also  attached  to  it  The 
place  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  two  large  and  strong 
forts,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  these 
forts  is  the  pagoda,  and  in  the  other 

Pagoda  al  Tunjorc.  }^^  ^^®  ^^  ^«,  rajah,  whois  al- 

lowed  at  present  to  gamson  both. 
Trichinopoly  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  farther  up  the  Cavery,  and  distinguished  by  being 
the  residence  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  son,  who,  under  British  auspices,  reigned  over  the 
Camatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  history  ror  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  British  officers  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  is  the 
large  island  of  Seringham,  formed  b^  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  pagoda 
pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  violated  by 
any  hostile  power.  It  is  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  from  all  parts  of  Hindoetan,  who,  in 
return  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifls ;  and  the  Brahmins  attached  to  the 
temple  are  thus  maintained  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease. 

Ajnong  the  sea-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we 
may  mention  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery,  once  the  chief  factory  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast,  and  made  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  has  declined  in 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  which 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  village 
to  a  thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  souls.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative 
to  India.  Devicotta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  la  a  considerable  British  &ctory,  thou^ 
the  approach  to  the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigul,  and  Tinnevelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  opposite 
coast,  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertility, 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.  They  are  less  copiously  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  rude  retreat  of  Polygars,  whose  incursions  disturbed  all 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  revivii^,  however,  under  British  protection.  Cot- 
ton forms  the  staple  product,  particularly  of  Tinnevelly ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coarse  manufactures  is  transmitted  to  Madras.  The  capitals  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  their  situation  and  structure  stren^  was  mainly 
studied ;  but  since  the  country  has  attained  a  more  settled  state,  theur  fortifications  have 

fiillen  into  decay.  Madura  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  regarded  b^  the 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  has 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  southern  India  (fig.  635.). 

The  northern  part  of  the  Carna- 
tic  still  remains  to  be  mentioned : 
it  is  generally  inferior  to  the  south- 
em,  and  yields  no  remarkable  pro- 
duct, either  of  land  or  manuftcture. 
Aroot,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  inland 
from  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  im- 
portance by  the  Mogul  govemmenti 
„  who,  attracted  by  its  superior  sala- 

Hiodoo  Temple  tuBbdara  brity,  made  it  their  capital   It  is 
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situated,  however,  in  a  barren  country,  and  surrounded  by  naked  granite  hills.  Pulicat,  a 
sea-port,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  high  prosperity  as  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  commerce 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
In  the  most  northerly  quarter,  Nellore,  on  the  navigable  river  Pennar,  and  Ongole,  once  a 
strong  fortress,  are  now  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  in  salt. 

The  high  table-land  of  Mysore,  rising  between  the  two  coasts  of  southern  India  which 
have  DOW  been  surveyed,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
level  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  diversified  by  many  hills,  branching  out, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  and  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful  country  of  India.  The  western 
Ghauts  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  against  them  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  enough  to  pass  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  is 
accordingly  well  fitted  for  yielding  all  the  fruits  and  agricultural  products  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climates.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  care,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.  On  the  more  arid 
grounds,  raggy,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugar, 
betel-leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 

Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  most 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hyder,  the  son  of  a  Mahometan  emigrant  officer  from  the 
Punjab,  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other  countries  on  the 
Malabar  coast  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages ;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal  administration ;  pro- 
tected property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit- 
ed his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his  subjects  by  arbitrary 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahometanism  a  people  al- 
most universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and,  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtained,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  which  this  country  brought 
against  him.  In  1792  he  was  completely  humbled  by  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and  stripped 
of  half  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  firom  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (Jig.  636.),  long  the 
celebrated  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.     It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 


Boringapatam. 

of  an  island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sri 
Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Kanga,  an  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither 
the  seat  of  government  from  Bangalore,  the  favourite  residence  of  Hyder ;  but  he  did  not 
display  much  skill  either  in  strengthening  or  embellishing  the  place.  Naked  rock  and 
dirty  mud  walls  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  island ;  and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  confused,  most  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to 
their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no  property  in  houses.  Having  no  manufactures,  it 
was  almoeft  entirely  supported  by  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  which  may  have 
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raised  the  population  in  its  days  of  splendour  to  about  150,000.    It  did  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  exceed  32,000. 

Bangalore  (Jig,  637.)  was  founded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  by  him  a  place  of  consider- 

able  trade,  consisting  chiefly 
^ '  in  the  export  of  beteH  pepper, 

and  sandal  wood.  It  manu- 
fiictures  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cloth  for  internal 
use.  Neglected  and  oppres- 
sed, it  has  recovered  its  pros- 
perity under  the  protection 
aflbrded  hy  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  fortifications, 
Baofftiora.  upon  Indian  principles,  are 

accounted  strong,  but  proved 
inadequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troops ;  a  circumstance  which  disgusted  Tippoo 
with  the  place ;  though  he  was  unable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater 
strength.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building, 
except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  composed  of  mud,  displays  in  its  halls  and  courts 
a  certain  spacious  ma^ificence  and  superficial  ornament  The  accommodations,  however, 
are  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  inconvenient  The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  with  very  great  care.  They  are  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mussulimm  fiishion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which  it  is  exclusively 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  is  to  water  these  gardens ;  and  Tippoo,  in  the 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  employed  such  masses  of  masonry  as  to  leave  nothing  but  holes, 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  trees  grow.  The  vine,  the  cypress,  even  the  apple  and 
peach,  have  been  here  cultivated  with  success.  The  town  of  Mysore,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  was  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  sovereigns.  Since  their  downfall,  both  the  fort  and  palace  have  been  rebuilt, 
and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  his  capital,  a  new  and  increasing  city  has  been  formed  around 
them. 

The  Nhilgerries,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  up- 
wards of  8000  feet  At  this  height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhilgerries 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plains  below.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refi-esh- 
ing  breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfalls.  This  high 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  and  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  India. 

SuBSBCT.  5. — Countries  on  the  Htmalayah, 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contemplate 
the  Himalayah,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  characters  essentially 
diflferent  fix>m  the  rest  The  luxuriant  plains  of  that  region  are  girt,  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  a^diil  and  inaccessible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofty  table-land  of  Thibet;  but  as  ihej 
face  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
eveiy  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  this  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rude  and  northerly  aspect,  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  is  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  metSM)d,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is 
separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles  from  Thibet,  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Lama.  Its  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofty  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  often  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  large  and  lofty  trees,  deep  and  dark  glens,  and 
the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  lost  in  the  clouda  Their  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height  Near  its  northern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  fix)m  the  plain  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  fixxn  the 
mountam  table-land  on  which  it  resta  Beyond  wis  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  accbvity,  that  firom 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  PunaKha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes 
its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  the  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  apricot;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
rosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously 
cover  the  fields.    By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  northern  l^tudee,  snppknt 
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trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  disappear,  and  the  groond  shows  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs  and  scanty  herbage ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Thibetian  peak  now  marks 
the  approach  to  a  different  region.  Boutan  is  separated  from  Bengal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  here  pro- 
duces a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the 
human  constitution.  A  British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almost  entirely  cut 
off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  diminu- 
tive, and  stunted  race. 

The  Bouteas  are  an  entirely  different  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  triangular  face. 
Their  weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly  before  them  at  Uio  first  onset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  they  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.  Their  battle,  as  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  thence  occasionally 
starting  up,  nuiking  a  hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert  Their  in- 
dustry struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  sur&ce  on  which  it  has  to 
operate.  Almost  every  &vourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smulest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  lofliest  mountains  bear  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.  The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.  The  irrigation  of  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useful 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Con- 
siderable art  is  often  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
ravines ;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.  Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handJsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  often  required,  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
gotire,  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situationa  The  climate  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
very  different  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  furs.  7?he  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  to  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors ;  but  their  &vourite  refireshment  is  tea,  not  infused,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  an  European 
palate.  Their  religion  is  that  of  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a  greater  scale  in  Thibet 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofty  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  are  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  large  manufactory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks.  Buxadewar  is  a  strong  fort,  commandmg  the  pass  from  Hindos- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
fiekis. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutledge  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Punjab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  dorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom ;  but,  firom  the  theatre  of  the  first  conquest, 
and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal  Like 
Boutan,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  tracts,  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  firom  the  level 
of  the  British  fhmtier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
territory,  ctdled  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  fixnn  hav- 
ing been  the  theatre  of  frequent  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
become  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
tilential air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its 
limits.  Above  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
firom  the  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by  broad  vaUeys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotlana 
Yet,  though  this  district  mi£[ht  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
covered  with  an  almost  umnterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  among 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc, 
or  Indian  rubber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainous, which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  dis&icts  of  this  territory. 
The  mountains  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed ; 
a  structure  which  renders  travellinfif  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
vaU^s  is  supposed  to  be  4000  feet  i£ove  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
sent way  extent  of  soil,  they  are  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample, 
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and  the  temperature  corresponding;  to  that  of  the  south  of-  Europe.  Great  agricultural 
industry  is  here  displayed,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  by  which 
the  supply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminished  almost  at  pleasure ;  so  that  the  crops 
are  surer  than  in  almost  any  other  port  of  the  world.  The  woods  are  particularly  magnifi- 
cent, and  flowers  of  every  rorm  and  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  firuits,  however,  except  the 
oran^  and  pine-apple,  come  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  an4  in  Boutan,  vegetables  are  scanty 
and  defective.  Above  this  mountain  region,  towers  another,  called  Kuchar,  of  more  awfiil 
heififht,  and  almost  inaccessible,  consisting  of  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  steeps  of  the 
higher  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
and  shooting  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  cultivation,  is  still  found  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  glens,  till  the  highest  ridge  is  approached,  where  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  winter.  The  Kuchar  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communicates 
only  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  overhung  by  immense  preci- 
pices, with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountaina 

A  considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  copper,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  afibrds  a  very  handsome  profit  Sulphur  and  lead  are 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar ;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lead  mines 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  fi-om  it 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  into  steeL  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occupy  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind;  but  the  gold  thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almost  entirely  firom  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantitv  of  silver 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  vaUey 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  natives  use  brick^ 
for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

The  population  of  Nepal  is  singularly  aggregated  of  various  classes  and  descriptions  of 
people.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Tartar,  they  have  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Newars,  who  form  the  basis 
of  the  population,  are  doubtfblly  traced  to  either  class ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  by  Hindoo  mix- 
ture. These  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the  military  go- 
vernment established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  known 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en- 
abled them  to  act  a  leading  part  They  have  now  abaorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  government,  and  effected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difficulty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hungry  mountaineers  to  abstain 
fit)m  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  is 
still  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  pretence  is  seized  for  an 
occasional  trespass;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef^as  an  article  of  diet  is 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outwu^  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass  the  zeal  of  their 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuous 
than  their  richness  or  ornament  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  overlooking  firom 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  entered  by  a  high  ladder ;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  thon  that  of  a  magnificent  temple.  This 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  rajah  of  Boutan.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nepal. 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha,  origin- 
ally masters  only  of  a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  heif^hts 
of  the  Upper  Hunalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars ;  a  bold  and  warlike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Narajran,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper. 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that  large  territory 
subject  to  the  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajidis,  and  other  surroundmg  districts.  The  career 
of  conquest  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government,  however,  having  involved  itself 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  c^e  these  western 
conquests.  Nepal  is  now  Imunded  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  Gurhwal, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  Britiw  protection.    In  the  chief  government. 
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only  some  institatians  remain,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  Much 
regard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a  kind  of  assembly  of  notables 
is  held,  in  which  men  who  have  neither  office  nor  connection  with  the  government  are 
allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom ;  and,  though  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
controlled  by  these  assemblies,  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  employed  merely 
as  a  means  of  allowing  the  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they  doubtless  afford  an 
opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  declare  itself  The  three  chief  ranks  are  the  chauterija^ 
or  coansellor;  the  kartje,  or  man  of  business;  and  the  sirdar,  or  military  commander.  The 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  holds  it  for  life,  and  communicates  the  title  to  his 
brothers.  The  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  officially  prime  minister, 
even  though  he  should  be  only  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  the  classification  of  the  people,  however,  the  principal  distinc- 
tion is  between  those  of  pure  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
Khas,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
and  base.  The  character  of  the  former  is  supported  by  abstinence  fix>m  animal  food  and 
^rong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
khas,  oa  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by  a  secret  partiality  to  the  religion  of  the  Lama, 
an  eager  longing  after  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty^  however,  though  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  have  zealously  adopted  the 
Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  for  food ; 
so  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  the  most  easterly 
district,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  Lapchas,  **  a  set  of  vigorous 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Lamas."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which 
they  shoot  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  subjected  to 
the  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similar 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remains  a  comer,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retains  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  Bengal ;  the  Tista,  on  the  east,  supposed  to  come  firom  the  domain 
of  Lassa  and  to  cross  the  Snowy  Mountains ;  and  on  the  west  the  KankayL 

West  from  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Kankavi  and  the  great  river  Coosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  independence  could  muster  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Like  the  Sikimites,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food ;  and  though  the 
early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen- 
sities, they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  G^kha  dynasty. 
Still  the  Earatas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  this  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Vijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Ehatang,  and  I^lka;  but  none  of  these  plains 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coosy,  we  find,  between  two  lofty  ridges,  the  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile.  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountain  world  of  India  con- 
tains. The  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  south.  Its  asi)ect  is  delightful,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  surrounded  by  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  tower  lofly  peaks  of  eternal 
snow.  The  entirely  alluvial  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  the  Gunduck,  which  forces  a  passage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar- 
ryani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Granges.  The  inhabitants  of  Sie  valley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Parl»tiyas  or  mountaineers,  few  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cities.  The  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  the 
present  capital,  Zalita  Patau,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at 
18,000  in  the  first,  24,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
caaceive  that  the  whole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoo  *  These  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though 
possessing  no  high  architectural  character,  are  yet  more  spacious  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
on  conjectural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  vallej  at  about  500,000. 

The  river  Trisul  Ganga  separates  Nepal  Proper  from  the  country  of  the  Chaubisi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Rajahs;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  fit)m  west  to  east  by  the  great  river 

•  [In  ibe  ipriiig  of  1834, 10»000  hoasM  were  destroyed  in  CaUnandoo  and  iU  vicinity,  by  an  eartliquake.] 
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Gunduck,  which  appears  to  rise  iiom  beyond  the  Himalayah.  These  rajahs  occupied  each 
his  own  little  valley,  under  a  sort  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  chief  of  Yumila,  once  the 
most  powerful  of  northern  India.  These  states,  however,  are  chiefly  distinguished  as  con- 
taining among  their  number  the  oriffinal  seat  of  the  Gorkhali  dynasty,  who  now  hold  undis- 
puted empire  over  all  these  mountams.  Gorkha  is  a  valley  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nepal, 
but  with  a  warmer  climate,  and  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The  cultivators  consist  of 
Brahmins,  but  the  fighting  race  are  the  Maygars.  Pritwi  Narayan  introduced  the  use  of 
matchlocks,  which,  though  neither  good  nor  well  managed,  gave  his  troops  a  great  superi- 
ority over  the  other  mountaineers,  who  had  no  weapons  but  trie  sword  and  the  arrow.  Al- 
though the  dynasty  have  now  settled  in  the  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  followers  still  pride 
themselves  in  the  title  of  Grorkhalis.  Grorkha,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  2000 
houses.  Previous  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  this  dynasty,  the  rajahs  of  Palpa  were  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  of  the  twenty-four,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  con- 
federacy. 

West  from  the  Chaubisi  occurs  another  cluster  of  twenty-two,  called  the  Baisi  Rajahs. 
Of  these,  previous  to  the  Grorkha  conquest,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was  Yumila,  rorm- 
ing  the  most  northerly  district,  and  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountains.  It 
contains  a  valley  almost  equal  in  extent  to  tlmt  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sides  with  snowy 
peaks,  but  fertile  in  grain,  though  not  suited  to  rice  or  the  sugar-cane.  It  supplies,  however, 
the  neighbouring  countries  wiw  salt,  from  a  place  called  Mukhola.  The  capital  is  China^ 
chin,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European ;  but  is  described  as  a  large  straggling 
town.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a  Rajpoot,  and  was  long  acknowledged  as  supreme  lora  over 
all  the  mountain  chiefe  towards  the  west  His  power,  however,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
exercised  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  over  the  members  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
sent  him  an  annual  embassy  with  presents ;  he  bestowed  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  his  succession ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  interpose  in  keeping  the  stronger  from  overpower- 
ing the  weaker.  The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  foresight  to  interpose  in  defend- 
ing any  of  his  neighbours  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkha,  but  allowed  it  to  increase, 
tiU  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  boundarv  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Baisi  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  is 
considered  as  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  and  which, 
since  the  last  treaty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to 
its  western  side,  we  enter  the  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  where  the  veneration  for  the  Lama 
and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are  regarded  with  such  disgust 
and  horror  ly  every  pure  worshipper,  no  longer  prevail. 

The  first  district,  Kemaoon,  or  Koman,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  verdure 
and  extensive  forests,  and  in  many  places  yiel£  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabit- 
ants consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudras  and  Brahmins ;  the  impure  races 
having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  .  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  is  now  subject 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

To  3ie  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Gurhwal,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Himalayah,  contain- 
ing the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  five  prayagas,  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Thence  it  derives  sufficient  claims,  accordmg  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of 
the  lofliest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  rugged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  m  the  pUgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  population.  The 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  The  roads  are  oflen  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  and 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  Chi  the  largest  of  these  table- 
lands, about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  from  the  mere  impoesibility,  it 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  aflbrd  sufficient  space.  Various  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  con- 
siderable thoroughfkre  for  those  devoted  pilgrims  who,  after  frequenting  the  fair  of  Huid- 
war,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infant  Gan^  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a  considerable  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Josimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Manah,  a  village  containing  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants;  the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Bhadrinath,  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuary  which  is  fi-equented 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  roofed  with  copper,  and 
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having  a  spim  sunDounted  with  a  golden  ball  at  the  top.  Only  an  imperfect  view  is  allowed 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  seated  the  image  of  Bhadrinath,  a  figure  of  black  stone, 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  A  silver 
salver  is  handed  roiuid  to  receive  the  offerings,  which  are  expected  to  be  liberaL  There  are 
also  several  cold  and  hot  springs,  each  of  which  has  a  sanctifying  virtue,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  penitent  with  a  portion  of  his  earthly  goods.  Such  transactions  would  render  these 
shrines  very  rich,  were  it  not  that  the  chiefi,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  often  eyed  them 
as  a  source  of  pecuniary  relief;  and  though  the  sanctity  of  the  place  may  prevent  them  from 
absolute  plunder,  yet,  by  borrowing  ot  exchange,  of  which  they  can  dictate  the  terms,  they 
have  dissipated  a  large  portion  of  these  holy  treasures. 

About  thirty  miles  west  from  Bhadrinath  is  Grangoutri,  a  village  near  the  head  of  the 
Bhagirati,  considered  the  main  and  proper  head  of  the  Ganges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  is 
seen  flowing  with  a  moderate  current,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  broad,  and  about  waist-deep. 
Higher  up^  it  flows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  heard.  At  length 
is  perceived  a  wall  of  lock,  firom  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow*s  Mouthy 
on  account  of  its  rude  resemblance  to  Uiat  orifice,  issues  the  Ganges.  **  Nothing,*^  according 
to  Mr.  Fraser, "  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented.  The  bare  and 
peaked  clifb  shoot  to  the  skies ;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feet,  and 
scantier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness ;  even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots 
itself  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  prospect  closed, 
except  in  firont  to  the  eastward,  where,  firom  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  loftv,  snowy 
peaks  arise :  these  are  the  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himalayah.  There  could  be  no  finer  finishing, 
DO  grander  close,  to  such  a  scene.** 

At  a  small  distance,  and  firom  the  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source  of  the 
greatest  river  of  India,  is  feund  that  of  its  mam  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen  near  Bun- 
derpooch,  throufi4i  which  its  infent  course  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  ^It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,'*  as  it  is  said  to  be  **  impracti- 
cable and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen,  except  dark  rock ;  wood  only  firinges  the  lower 
parts  and  the  Meter's  edge ;  perhaps,  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation.  No  living  thing  is 
seen;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters;  no  sound  but  their  roar.** 

The  territory  of  Sirmore,  and  that  of  Uie  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sntledge, 
subject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  bv  the  Giorkhas,  have  now  been  re- 
stored to  those  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge  presents 
little  cultivation:  the  mountauis  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  the- bed  of  the  river 
nuTow  and  arid.  In  the  territorv  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
most  magnificent  forests;  pines,  hollies,  oi^  sycamore,  and  vew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  most  laboriously  fitted  for  it ;  so  that  districts  naturally  barren  are 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highlanders;  but  their  character  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  so  favourable  a  light,  combming  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of  a  barbarous 
race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  firom  the  Sutledge, 
the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  raja^ 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the- principal  are  Bischur,  Sirmore, 
Joobul,  Kahlare,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occupy  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sut- 
ledge, overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Tonse,  and  of  the  Pahur,  which  flows  through 
a  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rockv  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Sutledge.  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  that  its  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  bsxrenness  of  the  surrounding  countrv, 
the  commerce  with  Thibet  tLod  Tartary  enables  these  mountain  eapitak  to  attain  some  little 
wealth  and  importance. 

After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  side  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  encloeed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  steeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  the  north  firom  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  firom  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberless  rivulets,  descending  firom  these  heights,  difibse  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barley;  the 
grain  and  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry,  whose  tints  and 
perfume  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  streams  nnite  in  the  Jelum,  which, 
after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.    They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  and  inge- 
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nioas,  with  a  taste  fox  poetry  and  the  sciences.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  represented  as 
volatile,  treacherous,  extravagantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  acquiring  money, 
lavish  in  spending  it  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  much  famed  in  the  Eastern  world, 
and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  races.  A  sad  reverse  has 
befallen  their  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  &vourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who, 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wished  an  interval  of 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  adorning  it  On  the  fall  of  that 
power.  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under  Uie  rule  of  governors  who 
havQ  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it,  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  portion  of  its  former  prosperity. 
Since  their  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  country  has  been  disputed  between  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  is 
reckoned  at  500,000/. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  manufacturing  nation.  They  work  skilfully  in  wood,  make  the 
best  paper  in  the  East,  and  excel  in  cutlery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  Uieir  shawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  are  in  general 
request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain  that  tlie  tyranny  of  the  A%hans  has 
made  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  looms  from 
40,000  to  16,000.  This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  is 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  oflen  employing  a  great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work 
at  each  loom ;  and  a  year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a  single  shawL  In  the  best  and 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  execute  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  shawls  are  made  with  much  greater  expedition. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  Serinagur,  is  the  largest  in  the  Afghan  dominions, 
containing  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  along  me  banks  of  the 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its  banks  envi- 
roned with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

SuBSBCT.  6. — Ceylon. 

Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a  close  appendage  to 
India,  lying  to  the  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  the  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain ;  beyond  which,  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  other,  and  with  their 
ruj?ged  surfkce  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  to  any  very 
lofty  height ;  since  Adam's  Peak  (the  most  elevated)  is  only  6152  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  underwood,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  afl  luown  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1505,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with  difficulty 
against  the  attack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  tribute,  but  soon  engaged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  from  Colombo  and  most  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They  settled 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  shared  the  lot  of  their  other  Indian  possessions; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a  series  of  bloody  struggles,  was  wrested 
firom  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
occupation  of  Trincomalee  by  the  British  in  1782,  till  1796,  when  an  English  expedition 
entirely  subdued  it ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  that  power.  In 
1815  the  British  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  has  been  nwde  a  royal 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capacities.  Much 
of  its  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ;  and  there  are  large  sandy  tracts  along 
the  coast  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  object  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  cinnamon,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  with  a  light 
porous  wood.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great  part  of  the  island ;  but  that  reared  in 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best  The  bark,  which  is  the  valuable 
part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old,  and  requires  no  preparation  except  being 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance ;  and  its  fi^it,  as  well  as 
coir,  a  species  of  rope  manu&ctured  firom  its  husk,  are  staple  exports.  A  great  quantity  of 
arrack  is  distilled  firom  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant ;  but  the  only  valu- 
able one  is  the  elephant,  wmch,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality  than  in  any  other  , 
country  in  the  world :  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Continent,  but  peculiarly  active,  ' 
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hardy,  and  docile.  No  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  state ;  but  they  are  easily  caught  in 
pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  uncommon  variety 
of  precious  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  and  «ven  the 
diamond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
quicksilver ;  but  little  wrought.  A  very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straits 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  chiefly  by  boats  from  the  coast  of  India. 
In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,000Z. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  30,612/.  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  usfed  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'Culloch  gives 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  at — Cinnamon,  114,418/. ;  arrack,  21,500Z. ;  coir,  10,(K)0/. ; 
cocoa-nuts,  7561Z. ;  chank  shells,  8219/. ;  timber,  12,100/. ;  jaggery,  4,946/. ;  coffee,  13,883/. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  both  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  till,  in  1814,  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  give  only  496,000 ;  and  another,  in 
1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  probably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Htndostan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  with  all  of  whom  they  hold 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  and  cour- 
teous ;  but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
s^id  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  received  that  feith ;  but  this  sacred 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys :  some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retain  their  European  cus- 
toms, considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat  both  of 
government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  for 
shipping  consists  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mountain  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautifiil,  but  very  unfruitfiil.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  the  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  safe  roadstead  ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor ;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautifiil  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegam,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tinually with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  lofty 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  British 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  this  place  firom  the  coast 


CHAPTER  VIL 

FURTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

Further  India  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
sometimes,  with  but  little  propriety,  called  Indo-China,  as  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great 
transactions  of  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre  r  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
important  kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated ;  Ava,  ArT&- 
can,  Pegu,  Siam*  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Laos,  and  Tonquin. 
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Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Further  India  consists  of  an  extensive  maritime  territory,  throwing  out  wide  peninsular 
tracts  into  the  Indian  sea;  separated  by  various  seas,  straits,  and  sounds  from  its  lar^e 
islands.  From  Hindostan,  on  the  west,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while,  on  the 
north,  a  range  of  imperfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  character,  sepa- 
rates it  from  China  and  Thibet  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  be  described  as  situated 
between  9°  and  25°  of  north  latitude,  d2°  and  109°  of  east  longitude ;  but  these  limits  do 
not  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  within  less  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  900,000  square  miles. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  great  territory,  according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  Low, 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  norUi  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
from  the  mighty  chain  of  Himalayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east  Between  each 
of  these  ranges  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
large  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  China  and  Thibet  These  valleys 
either  form,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms;  and,  though  conquest  occasionally  unites 
several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
affords  to  it  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests 
entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the  northern 
frtmtier  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lofty,  &lling  little  short  of  the  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion :  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  Uie  highest  of  the  central  range  which  borders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  5000  feet  The  rivers  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes : 
but,  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable  stream ;  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  ^am  by  three  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  stream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is  still  involved  in  mystery ;  and  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Brahmapoutra.  The  Mekon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  which  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  229  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the 
sea ;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  ^ken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon ; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known ;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
unexplored  countries. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : — 

SimU  Sklynn.    The  Omw  Oattag.  |  H jlotetca  leDdscn.    Sflvery  Gibbon. 

"'"''-     lAiisGibboo.  Cenrw malacoeittn.    MalacaiSla(. 


The  manners  of  the  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  (^Jig,  689.)f  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  naturalists,  of  this 
gigantic  ape  walking  erect  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  are 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  tlie  adult  animal  is  uncertafin; 
those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  feet;  tiie  great  toes  have  but  one  joint  and  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  &ce, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture :  this  is  betrayed 
in  his  whole  external  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapted  for  climbing  trees  and  living  among  the  branchea  The 
Orang  Outang  has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  'Of  other 
monkeys,  nor  does  it  possess  their  proneness  to  mischief.  Gra- 
vity,  approaching  to  mekncholy,  and  mildness,  are  often  ex- 
onog  oataof.  preraed  in  its  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
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lion.  The  specimen  is  question  was  mild  under  injuries,  and  soon  became  strongly  attached 
to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced  to  think  that  the  Orang 
Outang  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the  Pongo,  a  much  larger  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Borneo.  Dr.  Harewood,  however,  has  recently  adduced  very  strong  arguments  to  show 
that  the  Pongo  is  a  distinct  species. 

The  Gibbon  Apes  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  arms, 
or  more  properly  the  fore-feet ;  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  placed 
erect  The  species  most  generally  known  is  the  Black-handed  Gibbon  {Hylobates  Lar.  111.); 
its  size  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Orang  Outang,  as  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed 
four  feet.  The  disposition  of  these  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  and 
they  receive  their  food,  in  confinement,  without  greediness  or  impatience. 

The  few  Birds  that  have  been  brought  from  Malacca  are  splendid  and  curious ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  many  otlers,  unknown  even  by  name,  lie  hidden  finom  the 
naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white 
Cockatoos,  splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Par- 
rakeets.  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant, 
and  the  Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  Btrikmg  gallinaceous  birds  of 
Asia,  are  found. 

The  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
long ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  alone  being  nearly  four  feet,  ele- 
gantly marked  by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  chestnut  ground : 
the  whole  plumage  is  variegated  with  spots  resembling  eyes,  and 
the  quill  feathers  are  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day,  but  active  as  night  ap- 
proaches. It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra ;  but  is  so  difficult  to  be  kept 
alive,  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month :  hence 
this  beautiful  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

The  Crowned  Pheasant  {Cryptonyx  coronatus  T.)  (Jig,  640.)  is 
a  much  smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.     It  inhabits  the 
Crowned  PhMMnL  ^ggp  foreets  both  of  Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  distinguished  by  an 

erect  chestnut  crest  of  feathers,  having  their  webs  disunited. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  extremity  of  Asia,  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  and  scarcely  reached  the  sliorcs  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
exhibits  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Sin»,  and  the  city  of  Thine ; 
features  which  are  found  by  Gosselin  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Sinie  to  be  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  that  the  knowlcdpfe  of  the  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  confused  and  imperfect 

The  information  also  of  the  modems  respecting  this  portion  of  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective.  Marco  Polo  and  Oderic  of  Portenau  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it  The  Portuguese,  amid  their  wide  career  of  conquest  and  settlement,  did  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which 
they  formed  a  settlement  The  French,  however,  sent  to  Siam  a  mission,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political,  and  through  which  Loubere  obtained  some  important  information  respect- 
ing that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India  that  these 
countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of  any 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  comprised  three  that  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — Ava, 
or  Burma,  Arracan,  and  Pegu ;  but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the  ascend- 
ency. Pegu,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  ruling  state,  and  its  court 
displayed  considerable  pomp.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Birmans 
rebelled  against  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  but  sub- 
dued their  former  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Peguese,  having  obtained  arms  and  officers  fix)m  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, turned  them  against  the  Birmans,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  the 
capital,  making  prisoner  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A  reaction, 
however,  in  no  long  time  arose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people.  Alompra, 
a  man  of  humble  birth,  collected  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  a 
desultory  and  guerrilla  warfare.  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  Ava,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  general  insurrection  against  the  king  of  Pegu.  A  pow- 
erful army  sent  by  that  prince  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Alompra,  following  up  his  success, 
invaded  Pegu,  and  gained  a  series  of  victories  which  made  hun  master  of  the  capital,  and 
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eztiiigaished  the  Tallieu  or  Pegu  dynasty.  His  successor,  Sheroburen,  subdued  a  revolt  of 
this  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained  possession  of  Siam,  but  was 
unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  of  Mergui  and  Tenasse- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca.  His  brother,  Minderagee  Praw,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  The  Birman  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerful  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  at 
length  produced  open  rupture ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  in  1826  em- 
barked for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
one  which  had  not  even  a  royal  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conflict  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms :  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
eflbrts  of  the  invaders ;  but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efforts  to 
prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  a^  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
defeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government  from  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ceding  the 
important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consisting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  mountams,  which,  if  not  very  lofty,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoma  It  was  indeed  subdued 
by  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
difficult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  quit  his  hold 
of  the  counUy. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  ^iam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  were  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caun^  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Cochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  firom  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
efforts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shung,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  .in  the  military  art,  by 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  gun-boats,  with  a  frigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  m  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  aff^rwards  Cambodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Geography, 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  the  same  simple  structure  as  that  of  Eastern 
countries  in  generaL  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in  which  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entirely 
subject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resnmable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  but,  in  fact, 
unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and  which 
most  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion : — **  a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  e^ ;  a  suitor 
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has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet;  a  smell  has  salated  the  golden 
nostrils.*'  The  king  appears  in  public  only  on  state  occasions, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  costume 
of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  (Jig.  €5l.)  is  very  peculiar  and 
extremely  splendid. 

The  laws  of  these  kingdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Hin- 
dostan  and  China:  they  are  well  combined,  executed  with 
strictness,  and  a  ri^d  police  is  maintained.  The  Birman  laws 
are  of  Hindoo  origm,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is  called  the 
Derma  Sastra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentaries  on  Menu : 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  severe  and 
salutary  lessons,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  high  duties  of 
King  of  Cochin-chin«.  his  station.     With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  impre- 

cation, which  is  admitted  by  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  East, 
it  is  the  most  judicious  and  practical  of  all  the  Hindoo  ^stema  Civil  cases  are  first  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  may  woons  or  viceroys,  ftom  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive 
one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon 
them  to  the  king.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  and  all  offences  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  safety  or  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of 
administration  are  executed  by  mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese 
model ;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  in  that 
great  empire. 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for 
which  all  males  of  a  certain  a^e  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows ; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  E2nglish  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and 
skill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where 
the  European  officers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  Bat 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms.  Those 
of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of  them  are 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation  is 
effected  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  timt  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from  fifty  to 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  are  usually  thirty 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets;  while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
from  six  t»  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  up  in 
a  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  on  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  boats 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity.  Gilded 
barges  Q^.  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very  highest 

rank,  and  they  are  often  very 
highly  ornamented.  The  na- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  of  ad- 
miration; and  the  skill  of 
their  shipwrights  is  much  su- 

S trior  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
e  saw  one  teak  plank  109 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  this  description  which 
would  make  a  natural  main- 
mast for  a  ship  of  war.  The 
Royal  Gulden  Barge.  State  barges  ar^  richly  deco- 

,        ,     .  ,  ^      .  "^^^  wi^  gilding  and  carved 

work,  and  with  floatmg  pennons  and  streamers.  On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust 
chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  they  throw  up  with  surprising  skiU  and  expedition,  and 
which  sometimes  resisted  even  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.  In  general, 
however,  none  of  these  troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  anny,  but,  as  soon  as 
then:  defences  are  penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only 
a  regular  army  has  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner :  this  force,  in  1800, 
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was  estimated  at  140,000  men ;  bat  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  imagrine  it  at  present  to  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  these  kingdoms,  consists  of  a  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ; 
for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  prevsJent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  fonn  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  in 
Krmah  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
commerce^  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs^  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  ajid 
unproductive  one  of  royid  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  Cochin-Uhina  to  those  whidi  are  supposed  most  productive.  From  these 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  ro3ral 
cc^rs,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  Eastern 
kings  are  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  ci 
treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  the 
nromptitude  with  which  he  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 

Sect.  V. — Prodttctive  Indttstry. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plcuns, 
are  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  fi'om  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  \he  great  rivers ;  and  by 
these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  the  food  dT 
all  these  nations ;  susar  of  fine  ^ality,  pepper,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Malay  countries, 
and  cottmi.  The  sides  of  the  ^at  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
various  species  and  great  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 
preferable,  fixnn  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  otlier,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 
Large  boats,  as  already  observed,  are  often  cut  out  from  a  single  tree,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  me  fir  is  found 
on  the  tope  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symes's  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  masts,  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  wooos  abound  also  with  ornamental 
trees,  canes,  rattan,  &c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export  From  other 
durubs  are  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Cardamoms 
are  a  spice  for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  ana  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  with  the 
same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  the  Brahminical  {principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Majiu&ctures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Those 
brilliant  and  beautiful  &brics  which  are  the  boiast  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  fix)m  the  latter.  The 
only  fiibrication  on  which  much  stud^  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  fashioned  out 
of  a  fine  species  of  marble  found  m  the  country,  and  generally  gilded ;  but  none  are 
accounted  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 

flobe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  pro- 
uce,  rice,  cotton,  timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine  manu- 
&cture8  of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empure  are 
carried  up  the  Irawaddy  to  a  great  jee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/. ;  in  return  for  which,  some  British 
manufactures  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Chinese  iunks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks  come  an- 
nually to  Coc£n-China,  carrying  20,000  tons;  and  somewhat  more  than  double  that  num- 
VoL.II.  2Z 
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ber  to  Siam.  There  is  also  some  trade  with  the  rising  British  q^ttlsment  at  Singapore ; 
but  these  governments  hare  declined  all  overtures  for  arranging  a  regular  commercial 
intercourse.* 

Some  fishery  is  pursued  oo  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  and  dried  fish  forms  one  of  the 
exports  of  China.  On  these  shores  is  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of  gelatinous  birds* 
nests,  and  of  the  substance  called  sea  slug,  tripang,  or  bicke  de  mer^  for  which  there  exists 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  Chinese  market 

Sect.  VI.— CtvtZ  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  all  this  range  of  kingdoms  is  a  question  of  extreme  uncertainty. 
Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Birman  em- 
pire amounted  to  8000;  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  each,  would  give 
14,400,000.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Arracan ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  imagines  17,000,000 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  real  amount  This  very  conjectural  calculation,  however, 
appears  to  Captain  Cox  over-rated ;  and  his  estimate  of  8,000,000  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  5,000,000,  and  Captain  Canning 
to  4,000,000.t  Mr.  Crawfiird  allows  2,730,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  are  supposed  to  amount  to  1,260,000 ;  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers, 440,000 ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  840,0()0 ;  the  Malay  de- 
pendencies, 190,000.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  190,000  square  miles. 
The  same  intelligent  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  to  contain 
98,000  square  miles ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  fiilly  peopled  as  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  China,  they  wouldnhave  5,194,000. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of  external 
form.  Mr.  Crawfurd  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  firom  any  other  Asiatic 
race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hindoo.  Their  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  blacky  lank,  and  coarse ;  but 
the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  effeminate  appearance. 
They  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air ;  a  slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait ;  but  this 
last  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  outward  forms  of  life  firom  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  the^r  are  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  establiiJied  m  those  countne& 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society ;  they  are  quick,  likely,  and 
stirring.  The  Birmans  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  this 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith ;  and  so  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are,  however,  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 


Grand  Kioum,  or  Monaatcny. 

The  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  m  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived  from  Hin- 
dostan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 
system  of  Boodh.    The  name,  however,  most  venerated  m  all  the  countries  beyond  the 

C*  Tbe  United  States  have  recenUy  effected  a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam.— Ah.  Ed.] 

[t  Aooording  to  Mr.  Crawfiird,  the  area  is  184.000  square  miles,  and  the  popalation  4,000,000.— Am.  Bd.] 
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Ganges  is  Graudama,  or  Goutama ;  either  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that  of  one  of  his 
most  popular  disciples.  The  construction  of  temples  and  images  of  Gaudama  forms  the 
grand  operation  to  which  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  and 
indolent  in  every  thing  else,  they  spare  neither  cost  nor  labour  on  this  object  Major  Symes 
considers  the  grand  kioum,  or  monastery  (Jig.  643.))  the  residence  of  the  seredaw^  or  head 
of  the  Birman  church,  as  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  observes  that  the  monarchs  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are  common  in 
other  countries  of  Asia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravanserais ;  but  bestow  all 
their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  said,  in  1795,  to  have  cost 
58,180/.  The  temples,  which  serve  also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  large  space  for  worship, 
a  depository  for  the  images  of  Gaudama,  a  library,  and  dwellings  for  the  monks  or  clergy. 
The  materials  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or  mortar :  it  is  on  the 
timber  of  which  the  gates  and  the  interior  are  composed  that  the  expenditure  is  lavished. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  profuse  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about- 600  feet  in  length,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with 
upwards  of  200  pillars,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  Shoemadoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 
--  -  of  the  Golden  Supreme  (Jig,  644.). 

It  is  raised  on  two  successive  ter* 
races,  the  lower  of  which  is  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
twenty  feet  above  the  lower.  The 
building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of 
brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  361  feet,  without  excava- 
tion or  aperture  of  any  kind ;  but  it 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  it  ascends, 
so  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to 
that  ofa  large  speaking-trumpet  The 
whole  is  covered  wiUi  a  tec,  or  um- 
brella, fifty-six  feet  in  circumference, 
the  placing  of  which  forms  a  high 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  &e 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  framing  of  the  unages  of 
Gaudama  ranks  as  principal  of  the 
few  fine  manufactures  established  in 

Te»pleof  ibeGoIdenSupreme.  ^^^.  ^^*^^T^  ^he  chief  seat-in 

Ava  IS  Kycock  Zeit,  a  place  m  the 
district  of  Chagaing.  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  found  m  the  neighbourhood,  and 
each  image  is  formed  of  one  single  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  these 
images,  designed  for  the  great  temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  has 
a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  feet  across  the  breast ;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  feet  long,  and  the  entire  height  is  twenty-four  feet ;  yet  the  whole  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  stupendous.  Peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Arracan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  unages  of 
RakusB,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polished  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  ffreat  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  ore 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  size,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ;  while  for  poor  or  frugal 
devotees,  there  were  little  Gajidamas,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guincsu 

The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh,  are 
monks  residing  in  the  temples,  and  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhahaans,  in  Siam,  talapoins ;  but  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order  whenever  they  please ;  and  it 
is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin 
ibr  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  for  a  few  days.  Great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
insignificant  and  even  aWrd  ceremonies ;  yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in  several  respects. 
The^  instruct  the  children  in  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  in  this  respect 

Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in  Further  India.  The  Birman  language 
is  a  compound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
difficulty  occasioned  by  this  complication  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  writing,  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Judson,  **  the  words  are  not  fiiirly  divided  and  distinguished,  as  in 
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western  writmg,  by  breaks  and  points  and  capitals,  bat  run  together  in  one  continnoas  line,  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  characters 
on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaves  strung  together,  and  called  a 
book."  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiful,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and 
the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold.  The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  japanned 
chests.  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  lid  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works 
were  said  to  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance  had  also 
their  separate  treatises.  The  library  appeared  very  large,  and  is  suspected  by  Major  Symes 
to  be  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  monarch  from  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  literary  character  of  Siam  does  not  seem  so  eminent  The  talapoins  consider  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  profession  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  learning  except  theology.  Even 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physipians  are  chiefly  adventurers  from  China.  The  Siamese 
have,  however,  songs,  romances,  ajid  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  which 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of  the  more  eastern  nations  we  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East  They  are  neither  immured  nor  veiled,  nor 
withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  fireedom,  however, 
is  not  accompanied  with  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  society 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex ;  aU 
the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  unless 
as  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  ready  to  enter  with  any  stranger 
who  comes  to  reside  in  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  periocL  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his  wife,  manages  his  house- 
hold, and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traffic ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrange- 
ment was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  male  relations;  and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-China  to  a  still  more 
scandalous  extent  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  scxne  time  in  state :  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
China  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days^ 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  The  architecture  of  the  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  as  as  Mr.  Crawfiird  obeeaves, 
possess  the  solemn  grandeur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they  possesaa 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  c(»sidersble 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  smg  with  sweetness,  though  to  very  simple 
tunes,  resembling,  perhaps,  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  through  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  performers  either 
go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  spectators. 

The  habitatk>n8  in  these  countries  are  of  dight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  the  walls,  and  with  grass  the 
roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  en^Nissy,  he  bad  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  thfse  slight  structures  are  found  sufficiently  comfortable ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  unable  to  witl^tand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  ftll  is  attended 
with  no  dai^^r,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolnesB.  In  the  cities 
of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almost  enth^ly  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  upon  it, 
being  fiistened  to  the  bank  by  the  bamboo  rafls.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  built 
on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  above  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Finlayson  de- 
scribfls  the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  •commodiou&  About  one-half  ccmsists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visiters 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
religion ;  and  the  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr. 
White,  they  are  fiunished  with  hanging  chambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  and  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  miserable, 
and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a  great  diminution  of  eomfont. 

The  dress  in  uiese  countries  ezhibite  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  that 
of  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  (Xftiie  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the  ordinary 
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Birman  females  is  merely  a  loose  lobe  or  sheet,  tacked  under  the  arm,  which  scarcely  serves 
the  purposes  of  decency ;  and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  The 
Birman  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  mantle  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire  and  all 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  be  assumed 
by  an  inferior  class.  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  masses,  and  as  the 
material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are  better  clothed  thim  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  most  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo,  proscribe 
the  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
Birmans  esteem  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  lame  animals,  and  consider  that  what^ 
ever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table.  Within  this 
range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  wad  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  They  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  Biij  animal  to  death :  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  efiects  irretrievable,  they 
consider  it  as  a  venial  ojfence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satisfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  ammal  has  been  killed  by  accident.  The  more  East- 
em  people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  as  food  whatever  they  can  take, — 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  fle3i  of  the  cayman  or  alligator ;  and  a 
species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a  delicai^  fit  K>r  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  is 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having 
a  predilection  for  filth.  In  Tonquin  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  eaten,  and  considered 
as  a  great  delicacy. 

SscT.  VIL — Local  Cfeography. 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war;  the  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire;  the 
kingdom  of  Siam;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  C<^hin-China,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentkmed,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
former  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  or  Tenasserin,  and 
Martaben,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself. 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  firom  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
coQtmued  firom  liie  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  take  its  rise  amcog 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered,  possesses  a 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature  fruitless, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  its  suriace  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants  teeth  and 
coarse  silk,  aflbrds  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages ;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrows,  an  almost 
savage  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookiee  or  llmctas,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors ;  Gentiah,  the  countiy 
of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  ofiering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
Cassay  or  Mechley ;  the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.    While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 

Seat  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armies, 
unnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  war. 

Anacan  reac)ies  along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  500  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a  ^at  measure  of  pestilentid  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  fhnn  ten 
to  one  himdred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
cultivation,  however,  bemg  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
120,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  here  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable 
trade.  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means 
of  boats,  betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveys  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
BengaL  The  other  chief  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
Cheduba,  a  large  and  veiy  fertile  idand,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan. 
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The  worship  of  Boodh,  under  the  name  <^  Gftadama,  is  fully  established  in  Arracan ; 
and  the  Arracan  image  of  that  revered  being  has  been  mentioned  as  possessing  peculiar 
fanctity.  There  are,  also,  a  considerable  number  of  Mahometans,  who  have  been  attracted 
by  motives  of  trade.  The  native  Arracanese  are  often  called  in  Bengal  Mug  or  Mugfas, 
from  the  term  mogo^  which  they  apply  with  peculiar  reverence  to  their  priests  and  great 
men.  Arracan  maintained  for  a  very  long  period  an  independent  existence ;  yet  was  sub- 
dued without  much  difficulty  by  the  Birmans,  and  is  now  transferred  to  Britain.  Extension 
of  empire  was  not  on  this  side  an  object ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  thus  secured 
against  piracy,  and  considerable  commercial  facilities  are  obtained.  The  revenues  <^  Arra- 
can, according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  amount  to  410,000  rupees ;  the  eicpenaes 
to  190,000. 

The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  border  on  the  Ba^  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debateable  ground  between  the 
Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  Their  population  is  thus  estimated: — Yeh,  3000;  Tavoy, 
15,000;  Mergui,  8000;  Martaban,  24,000:  in  all,  50,000.  They  are  not  distinguished  for 
fertility,  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast  being  soon  encroached  upon  by  the  range  of  bleak 
mountains  which  stretches  along  the  whole  interim  of  this  peninsula;  but  they  possess 
the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in  any 
part  of  the  East  Indies.  The  sick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  sent  thither  from  Rangoon, 
experienced  a  rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  opening  is  a^rded  into 
the  finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherst  Town,  recently  founded  on 
the  river  Saluen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  the  Birman  empire, 
will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  df  an  important  commerce.  The  revenue  of  these 
provinces,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  be  307,000  rupees ;  the  expenses, 
100,000. 

Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  was,  in  1825,  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Sumatra.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  ^eat  emporium  of  the  trade 
of  the  Oriental  isluids,  as  well  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China;  but 
since  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have 
risen  to  their  present  unportance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  firequented.  It  has, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead,  a  salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and  land 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790;  that  of  the  country  at  33,800.  The  imports,  in  1827-8, 
amounted  to  about  134,000Z. ;  the  exports,  to  104,000/."' 

The  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions ; — Pegu,  once  its  rival,  but 
now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the 
ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a  sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the 
Irawaddf ,  Pegu,  and  Saluen  rivers.  Its  valleys  are  'of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly 
productive  of  rice ;  so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  also  spa^ 
cious  forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fbr- 
tUity ;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabkants 
have  generally  held  m  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  bo^  nations. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  or  Pegu,  and  extends  fer  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  the 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than  a 
huge  assemblage  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20,000.  It  is  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  foreigners  ttom  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government  The  exchange 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  the 
commercial  tribes  of  the  East  The  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  th^  great  temple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu, 
is  as  higUy  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  1500  rhahaans  and  ether  religious 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudama. 


Mlowiiif  estimate  haa  been  made  of  the  extent  and  population  of  tbe  British  territoriea  in  FXirtbar 

8q.M{1ei.  Fbpdatiaa. 

Assam,  with  dependencies • 54,000 150.000 

Arracan 11,000 100,000 

Provinces  soath  of  the  Saluen,  Tavoy,  Teh,  Martaban,  and 

Tenasserim,  with  the  Merfui  Isles 12,000 51,000 

Malacca 800 35,000 

Total 77,800 336,000 

AM.  Ed.] 
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Pegu,  the  ancient  capital,  waB  reduced,  after  the  conqueet,  to  a  state  of  complete  desola- 
tion. Alompra  i^Lsed  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  demolished  the  walls,  which  from  their 
fragments  appear  to  have  heen  thirty  feet  hi^h  and  forty  feet  broad,  and  spared  only  the 
praws,  or  temples.  For  some  time,  the  only  object  was  to  terrify  the  Peguese  into  submis- 
sion by  the  most  severe  examples.  The  present  king,  adopting  a  milder  policy,  has  made  it 
hia  main  object  to  conciliate  his  Pegu  subjects.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was  so  grateful 
as  to  aUow  them  to  rear  again  their  fallen  capital  The  scattered  inhabitants  have  been 
invited  to  return,  and  new  settlers  have  been  mcouraffed  by  liberal  grants.  The  residence 
of  the  may  woon  or  viceroy  has  also  been  removed  thimer  from  Rangoon.  Possessing,  how- 
ever, neither  the  splendour  of  a  royal  capital,  nor  a  commodious  site  for,  extensive  trade, 
Pegu  has  attracted  only  a  small  ]9roportion  of  its  former  crowded  population.  Major  Sjrmes 
does  not  suppose  it  at  present  to  contain  more  than  5000  or  6000. 

Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascending  the  river,  before  we  arrive  at  the  capitals  of 
Ava.  Meyahoun  is  an  ancient  Pegu  ci^,  the  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  and  spacious  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  fertile,  especially  in 
rice,  as  to  render  it  almost  a  granary  of  the  kingdom ;  and  larfi^e  dep6ts  of  grain  are  main- 
tained here  by  the  sovereign.  Prome,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  at  one 
time  a  residence  of  the  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  more  populous  t)mn  Racoon,  but  contams  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A  continued  succession  of  towns  and  villages,  among  which  Meeaday  is  the  most  important, 
continues  till  we  arrive  at  Pegassin,  or  Paghan.  This  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal of  Birmah,  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  4han 
at  present,  abounds  with  ma^ificent  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifioas. 

The  capitals  of  Ava  are  situated  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy, 
after  it  houB  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper  mountains. 
The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  quitted  by  Alompra 
for  UmmerapoOTa,  and  exhibited  to  Major  Symes  that  aspect  of  desolation  which  always 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  from  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court  The 
slight  wooden  materials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandees  consist  were  easily  transport- 
ed to  the  new  metropolis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  deeay ;  ivy  was  clinging  to  their 
sides;  thorns,  bamboos,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unmolested,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  left  untouched,  and  were  sinking  under  the 
silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  houses  and  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets  of 
the  new  capital,  rising  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high,  sur- 
rounds it  like  a  lake.  The  principal  part  of  Ummerapoora  is  the  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
city,  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  within  whose  precincts  are  contained  all  that  is  splendid 
and  that  belongs  to  tiie  court  in  Ava.  The  magnificence  of  the  palace  consists  chiefly  in 
its  halls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  profusely  omiAnented 
without,  as  well  as  within ;  and  their  lofty  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  bumi^ed, 
make  a  magoificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  175,000 
firom  the  official  number  of  25,000  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  as  the  houses 
had  been  enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But 
it  is  finally  to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  again  is.  In  1824, 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the 
centre  of  Birman  splendour ;  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  are  now  moulder- 
inginruin. 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  early  capital, 
Yuthia,  was  abandoned  after  the  Birman  conquest,  when  Piatac,  a  chief  of  Chinese  origin, 
reared  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capita]  to 
Bankok,  farther  down  the  river,  and  more  fiivourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden 
boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  extend  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  bank,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos.  They 
are  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  house- 
hoM  gods ;  while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  are  spread  rice,  firuit,  and 
other  articles,  forming  a  species  of  floating  basiar.  These  habitation^  though  diminutive, 
ar^  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facility 
from  one  place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  for  moving  through  the  city ;  and  the  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arms 
both  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate  size.  These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo- 
nopolise almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  trades  are  those  of 
blacksmith,  tiiismith,  and  currier,  which,  by  a  singular  conjunction,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  person.    The  tin  vessels  are  highly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is  used,  not 
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ibr  shoes,  but  for  pillows  and  mattresses.    The  Chinese,  from  these  occupations,  derive  a 
very  handsome  livelihood,  and  live  plentifully  and  grossly,  on  pork,  oil,  and  fiit ;  consuming 
more  value  in  food  in  a  week  than  the  Siamese  does,  or  can  afS>rd  to  do,  in  two  or  three 
A^e  months.    The  shore,  meantime,  is  covered  with  nu- 

merous palaces  and  gilded  temples  (Jig.  645.),  and 
with  the  habitations  of  the  grandees,  raised  by  posts 
above  the  ground,  which  is  yet  so  swampy  as  to  ren- 
der it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  or  drive  through  the 
streeta  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  in 
richly  gilded  and  ornamented  barges. 

Chantibond  forms  the  most  eastern  district  of  Siam, 
and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  flat  and  allu- 
vial plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  Situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
Siam  fix>m  Cambodia,  it  forms  a  hilly  and  romantic 
region,  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in 
valuable  aromatic  plants.  Pepper  is  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  cultivation,  being  produced  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  20,000  piculs,  and  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  augmentation.  Cardamoms,  thou^  not 
equal  to  those  of  Cambodia,  are  produced  For  the 
Chinese  market  The  Crests  contain  some  veiy  fine 
odoriferous  woods. 

The  coast  and  rivers  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo- 
dia are  of  difierent  aspect ;  they  are  not  bordered  by 
„_  the  same  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  territory. 

Spue  at  watanaai.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  Cochin-China  is  composed 

of  steep  cliis,  which,  from  their  rugged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  ter- 
minate, appear  to  consist  of  granite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  there  is  scarcely  a  level 
interval.  From  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  issuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  ^ve  the  idea  of 
industry  and  plenty ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  miserable  m  the  extreme. 
These  little  barks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  with  bamboos  for  masts,  the  bark  of 
trees  for  tackling,  and  mats  for  sails.  They  form  the  whole  habitation  of  their  occupants, 
whose  entire  property  is  embarked  in  them,  and  who  have  no  food  except  the  fish  which  can 
be  drawn  firom  the  waters.  The  great  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countries,  though 
they  descend  from  fertile  and  smiling  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  at 
a  short  distance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those  which  bor- 
der the  coast  Although,  therefore,  these  rivers  are  as  ample  as  those  of  Siam,  the  valleys 
include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of  fertile  and  productive  land. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  fine  bay  of  Turon.  The  scenery  of  this  stream  appeared  to  Mr.  Finlayson 
the  most  beautifiil  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A  fertile  valley,  covered  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  the  lofty 
mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  comfortable  villages 
enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or  rather  fortified  city, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  militarv  structures  in  Asia.  Each 
side  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  tlie  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  gkcis  200  feet  broad, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  Sie  works,  during  the 
period  of  their  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed 
that  40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps  his 
fleet  of  galleys. 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river  of  Donnai. 
It  consists  of  two  closely  contiguous  parts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and  Bengeh.  The  latter 
is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  but  Qigong  Proper  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  united  city 
is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  large ;  each  of  its  parts  appeared  to  him  equal  to 
the  capital  of  Siam ;  and  Mr.  White  reports,  firom  official  documents,  the  population  of  the 
whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  are  plentifiilly 
supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  are  chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  are  to 
be  seen.  There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  which, 
firom  the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  produced  150  galleys  of  the  most  beautifiil 
construction. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  is  the  largest, 
most  firuitfiil,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  than  that  of 
the  others ;  and  indeed,  it  was  c»ily  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  separated  firom  that 
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anpire«  retaining  all  its  forms  and  institations.  Both  the  Engrlish  and  Dutch  have  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 
gold,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand 
8n"  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  the  orders, 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  contain  only  40,000  inhabitants;  but  Mr.  Crawfiird  understood,  what  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  larger  thim  any  city  either  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recent 
and  intell^nt  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHINA. 

This  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  uxider  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  south-east  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  land.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  does  not  here  present 
a  well-denned  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfk.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa ;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars,  Mongols,  kalkas, 
Eluths,  and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet  These  regions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  China;  but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprehends  within 
its  sway  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself  At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  of  this  vast  fh)ntier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  foreigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points :  oSy  one,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  the  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Siberian  fi'ontier, 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  south-western  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam,  or  Cochin- 
China. 

[The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  fi-om  18°  to  66°  of  north  latitude,  and  firom  70°  to  140° 
of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,350,000  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  probable 
modem  computation,  is  about  183,000,000,  as  follows : — 

China  Proper 148.897,000 

Corea 8,463,000 

Thibet  and  Booun 6,800,000 

Mandthuria,  Mongolia,  Zungaria,  Chinese  Turkiitan,  &c 9,000,000 

Colonies 10,000.000 

Total 183.160,000 

Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshuria,  and  the 
eastern  pert  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  th^  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration.  The 
other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  petty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Boutan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mandshur  or  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
China  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
literature. — Am.  Ed.] 

China  Proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as  extending 
firom  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  fi^m  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  ofiicial  state- 
ment presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  the  truth,  the 
superficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  France.  Of  this  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  alluvial, 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives. 

Close  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversing  the 
empire.    Of  these,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the  southern 

Erovinces,  and  forms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  Great  Himalayah. 
a  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridges,  which  appear 
to  be  very  steep  and  lofty,  nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes,  ^i  in  the  eastern 
Vol.  It  34*  3  A 
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provinces,  their  pinnacles  seldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  and,  being  covered  with 
noble  forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  cities  along  their  sides,  they  give  to  the 
country  a  magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The  ground 
also  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  formed  or  crossed  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great  Wall,  has 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
mighty  rivers  by  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  The  two  great 
twin  streams  of  the  lloang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rise 
from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  The  former,  as  it  enters 
China,  is  bent  by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  several 
hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately  for 
China,  it  then  again  bends,  and,  after  making  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
former  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  its  progress  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  eartli, 
sufficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  m  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho;  but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yang-tso-kiang  is  rendered  the ' 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  "  the  first-born  of  Ocean,"  and  appears  to  be 
without  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Ean-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  afibrd  also  valuable  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  suteist  by  fishing ;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  pictures<jue  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities ;  with  several 
others  of  less  magmtude ;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Qeograpky* 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Geology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  facts,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  EarUiy  felspar  or 
biolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  Se-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  abundance ;  but 
no  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  goid  or  silver  monev  is  coined.  The 
tMtenague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pjrrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-lifonff,  another  ore  of 
copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less  abundantly 
than  copper :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mines  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar^  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  lon- 
gitude of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  correspondmg  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Frran  this  circumstance,  and  fi-om  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
China  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the  Equatorial 
Flora  of  China  does  not  extend  beyond  the  27th  parallel,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
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circomftances.  If  this  idea  be  entirely  correct,  the  chain  of  the  Milin  mountains,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east  for  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  norlh-east  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  dividing  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  southern  provinces 
of  Yunan,  Koang-si,  Canton,  and  the  eastern  province  of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  ot 
the  Equatorial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  M.  de  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  us,  states  the  mean 
of  Canton  to  be  -f  22.9°.  He  observes  that  the  thermometer  sinks  to  zero,  and  that,  by  the 
power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forms  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses.  The  latter  assertion 
IS  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstern.  The  English  embassy, 
arriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1793,  found  that  a  fire  in  the  chimney  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Krusenstern  saw  that  ice  was 
selling  in  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  from 
being  entirely  equatorial. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  families  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enume- 
rate the  Palms,  the  Laurel  and  Caper  tribes,  the  Menispermeie,  Malvacee,  Bombacee, 
Camellias,  Temstrdmiaceee,  Aurantiacee,  Sapindacese,  Magnoliacese,  Terebinthaces,  Rham- 
nee,  Leguminose,  Myrtaces,  d^c.  The  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana,  Guava, 
Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pomegranate,  and 
Chestnut ;  but  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit  This  combination  of  the  trees  of  India 
and  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  between 
the  22d  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

Few  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains/  The 
northern  side  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  overshadowed 
with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and  Poplar,  are  subject  to  long  and  severe  winters, 
during  which  the  valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mountains  (lat  25°  to 
27°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (lat  35°),  vegetation  resents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Transi- 
tion Zone.  Various  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugur-cane,  Rice,  and  Pomegranate, 
the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Fig,  are 
grown  on  the  same  spot ;  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papaw,  nor  any  other 
species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  The  plains 
produce  a  species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  {Melia  Azedarach) 
(fyr.  647.),  and  Stillingia  sebifera  0^.  648.),  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax  that  is  manufko 

r  649 


MeUa  Axedaraeh.  SdlUoffia  Sebiftn.  Cimninrbaiiiia  Ijiaceoiata. 

tured  into  candles  by  the  Chinese,  the  Thea  chinensis,  several  Camelias,  among  them  the 
Sasanqua  (from  which  they  extract  an  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olea  europea, 
which  Lb  unknown  to  them),  the  Olea  fragrans,  Sophora  japonica,  Sterculia  platanifolia, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Vitex  incisa,  some  Clerodendrons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  Rhamni, 
the  Horsechestnut,  the  Abies  oriental  is  and  Pinus  Massoniana,  probably  also  Pinus  longi- 
fblia  and  P.  Pinea  (for  we  surmise  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  lairge  cones  of  which 
the  Chinese  were  seen  by  Staunton  to  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  the  kernels),  different 
kinds  of  Juniper  and  Cypress,  the  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  (Jig,  649.),  Podocarpus  macro- 
phylla.  Thuja  orientalis.  Sallows,  &c. 

On  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  the  southern  streams 
which  swell  its  waters,  the  Camphor  tree,  the  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(that  giant  of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  the  Pines,  Thuja,  and  Cypress,  whose 
dark  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  strikingly  with  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion which  surrounds  them.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  (Cyatnus  Nelumho\ 
displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.  The  Bamboo  forms  forests  in  Tcne-kiang  (lat  2£^ 
to  30°,)  and  with  the  Pine  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  (lat  24°  to  30°),  and  of  Kiang- 
nan  (\eX,  80°  to  35°).  The  whole  zone  abounds  with  Conifere,  and  the  mountains  are 
adorned  with  Pines,  or,  at  least,  with  liuje  trees  bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that 
a  botanist  alone  could  point  out  the  difference.    In  Kiang-si,  whole  Mils  are  covered  with 
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C&mellia  Sasanqua  (Jig,  050.) ;  while  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thong-kiang  (lat 
29^)  are  crowned  with  Orange  treea  This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
mon, is  still  seen  at  Koue-te-fou  (lat  34°  30')i  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  grows  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney's  Travels,  assigns 
lat  30°  as  the  northern  limit  of  this  shrub ;  but  he  is  in  error :  it 
grows  much  farther.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  Tchang-tchou- 
fou,  in  lat  32°,  and,  if  Linnteus  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement,  since  Kiempfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jeddo,  in  tlie  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  Linnteus,  it  will  afibrd  an  additional  proof 
Cameifia  SaBonqaa.  of  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can  effect  in  fortifying 

against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
farther  north  than  lat  29°  or  30° ;  which  is  in  Se-tchuen,  a  western  province,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probably  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tude; which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  north, 
in  Tche-Kiang  and  Kiang-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many 
of  its  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  lat  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hin£f-pe, 
Stillingia  sebifera  sheds  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  ^ace, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  falls 
nightly,  and  melts  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  in 
Februaiy,  1688,  at  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  latter  having  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petchelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat  42°,  but  which  rises  gradually  firom  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  that,  at  Peking  (in  lat  39°  54')»  the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the 
Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  environs. 

The  above  stated  fiicts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Hoii-ho  River 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

After  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbel,  on  the  general  vegetation 
of  China,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  mteresting  species 
which  are  fiuniliar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories ;  among  which 
will  rank  pre-eminent  the  Camellias,  with  Sie  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(Jig,  651.).    The  Sugar-cane  (^Saccharum  officinarum\  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  China.    The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.     Rice  (Oryza  saliva)^  equally  distributed 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  globe ;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  most 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufacturing  artificial 
flowers,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composi- 
tion.   But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.    It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
Camellia  Japoaica.  much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend.  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 

geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
paper,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently herbaceous ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  membra- 
nous transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth : 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves  or  laminse  is  not  performed  by  transverse  sections, 
but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this  purpose ; 
few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cutting  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
long.  It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jack,  who  was  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowl^ged  taste.    For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented 
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to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  she  received  the  regal  present  of  701.  When  Dr.  Livingstone 
first  procured  the  rice  paper  from  the  Chinese,  die  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  inches  square ; 
they  were  dyed  of  various  shades  and  colours,  and  cost  about  6d,  each  square.  Since  that 
time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  be  up- 
wards of  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  across,  and  preserving  their  natural  whiteness.  The 
tinted  pieces  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white 
for  making  drawings  upon.  Now,  this  material  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  is  in 
request  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canton.  It  b  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant  producing 
this  curious  and  beautifiil  material  is  not  known  to  botanists ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  the 
Botanical  Miscellany  (vol  L  p.  90.),  two  substances  are  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Rice  paper,  the  soil  and  spungy  stems  of  the  iEschynomene  paludosa  (called  Shola  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  described  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stems  producing  the  substance  in 
question,  which  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  firom  a  drawing^  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malvar 
cee ;  an  opinion,  as  we  think,  also  entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

Tea  is  a  vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  its  dependencies,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it    Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plant  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses ;  the  one  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridis, 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohea,  or  Black  Tea;  and  which  appellations  had  been 
given  them,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and 
partly  under  the  impression  that  the  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the  shops,  and  the 
latter  the  Black  Tea.    But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  good  authority,  as  we 
i^all  presently  show ;  and  even  with  regard  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity:   indeed,  a  general 
opinion  prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties;  an  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  do  not  coincide.     Thea  viridis  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its  leaves 
three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected :  the  flowers  are  large, 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  autumn 
six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea  (Jig.  652.) : 
while  the  latter  ia  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiiff 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  CTeen,  bearing,  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during 
winter.     It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.     Both  kinds  are  indeed  so 
firequent  in  collections,  that  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
Black  Tea.  amining  them  and  exercising  his  own  iud^ent  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  characters.    The  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  de- 
termininff  which  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in  China :  whether  both  may  not  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indis- 
criminately used :  for  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  Teas ;  and,  the  Tea  country  being  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  European 
Pactonr,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  actual  personal  obeervatbn, 
been  able  to  decide  the  question. 

An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  perhaps,  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  System  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that  "all  the  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country 
firom  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis ;"  and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  "  This  is  fidaely 
called  Bohea  Tea ;  as  we  find  the  Bohea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  green 
and  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  satisfectorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under 
consideration,  and  he  adds,  **  fi-om  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I  learned 
that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops ;  but  that  the 
broad,  thin-leaved  plant  (T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  This  statement 
is  corroborated  by  our  valued  friend,  Charles  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  oflicial 
situation  in  the  Company's  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  request  information  on 
the  subject  "  The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "  is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton 
as  it  is  in  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  are 
two  kinds;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  difference 
may  partly  arise  fi-om  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that  the 
green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  are  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  sent  home,  last  year.  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  plant :  you  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  differing  as  much  in  appearance  and  growth  as 
any  two  varieties  of  the  C^amellia  japonica,  each,  by  proper  management,  will  produce  black 
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or  green  Tea  indiflferently.  The  yarieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil, 
culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  &om  the  part  of  the  snrub  whence  the  leaves 
tre  pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually ;  the  first  afibrds  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce  of  the  larger 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  leaf-buds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  flowers :  but  an  examination,  after 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  third  in  August*'  We  may  add,  that  Ksmpfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not 
the  T.  viridis. 

The  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China ;  and  the 
cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  fiir  as  lat  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts,  properly  so  called, 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  —  that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Eliang-nan, 
between  29°  and  81°  N.  lat,  at  the  north*westem  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan:  the  Black  Tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Eiang-sL 

The  dififerent  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  but  the 
Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  his 
possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohea  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  fix>m  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  **  venerable  old 
man*s  eyebrows ;"  Pekao,  **  white  hairs,"  **  palm  oif  the  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  slta&  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the  dififerent  sorts  of  tea 
may  be  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  taste.  The  situation  of 
assay er  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  facully,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  iSmut  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  CTeat  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body ;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  fi-om  duty,  he  cut  off  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mmd  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  tbe  remotest  regions  of  the  earth :  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  Ms  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea  l^. 

Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  Japanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  wliich  they  ofier  to  their  guests  as  a  mark,  of  high  consideratioai. 
Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  Sage,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased;  while  that  of  the  latter  daily  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,814  lbs. :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60».  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in 
public  cofifee-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  Qd.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  cofifee-houses.  In  the  sister 
country  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known.  It  has  been 
stated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  time  had 
passed  befbre  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people  are  yet  living  who 
recollect  how  the  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as 
a  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  condi- 
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xnent  to  a  salted  rump  of  beef,  and  complained  that  no  cooking  she  could  contriye,  ^  would 
make  these  foreign  greens  tender !'' 

The  United  Sutes  consume  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  the  Russians  rank  next 
as  consumers  of  this  article.  Their  trade  with  the  *'  celestial  empire,"  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  the  proximity  of  their  territories,  is  by  land ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage.  It  is  sent 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  where  it  fetches  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea. 
But,  in  Russia,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea ;  a  term  frequently 
made  use  of  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Ledebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  which  has 
lately  been  explained  to  us,  and  a  specimen  shown  us,  by  the  Reverend  William  Swan,  an 
intelligent  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  ^linginsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  general  use  among  the  Jnongolian  tribes  and  Bouriats.  It  is  produced 
at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  quantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infused  for 
a  long  time  in  boiling  water  before  the  infusion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mentioned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

Linnsus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe: 
but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments.  The  seeds  would  never  bear  the 
voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seeds,  they  turned  rancid  in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought 
a  livmg  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  overboard  during  a 
storm.  Lagerstrcem  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal :  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  Camellias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name ;  not  distinguishing  it  (any  more 
than  some  able  European  botanists)  generically  from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  reached 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good  health :  but,  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnieus  advised 
Captain  Ehiberg  to  sow  the  firesh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Chma ;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line ;  and  the  growing  plants  were 
thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg  on  the  Sd  October,  1763,  and  transported  to  the  botanic 
garden  of  Upsal. 

SuBSECT.  8. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography ;  nor  do  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  Excessive  population 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable  size,  nor 
can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  country  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
while  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

Of  the  Ornithology,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of  birds, 
now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artists,  and  from  a  few  gleanings  made  fh)m  other  sources. 
The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  are  magnificent  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species  appear  as 
natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.    Three  of  these,  namely, 

the  Ring,  the  Crolden  or  Paint- 
ed {Jig,  663.),  and  the  Pen- 
ciUed  Pheasants,  have  been 
long  domesticated;  and,  finran 
their  great  beauty,  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  avia- 
ries ;  but  the  Superb  Pheasant 
(P.  superbus)  is  only  known 
firom  drawings,  and  from  its 
beautiful  tail  feathers,  which 
Golden  Pheuant  occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe 

as  curiosities. 
The  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have 
derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  Chinese  Lantern  Fly  emits  a 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout.  The  Bombyx  Atlas  jP.  is  one  of  the 
largest  motns  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wings  to  the 
other. 

The  White  Wax  Insect  (fig.  654,  a)  deserves  a  more  particular  notice,  as  producmg  an 
important  necessary  of  life.    The  perfect  insect  (6)  has  been  named  by  Fabricius  Cicada 
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Whit*  Wax  loMcL 


White  Ox. 


Umbata,  bat  it  is  the  lanra  which  fhmishes  the  sabstance 
itself.  Sir  Greorge  StaunUm  mentions  them  as  insects  not 
much  exceeding*  the  size  of  a  fly,  having  very  curious  pecti- 
nated appendages,  rising  in  a  curve,  and  bending  towards  the 
head ;  the  whme  insect  being  covered  with  a  white  powder : 
this  powdery  substance  is  imparted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
upon  which  these  insects  are  found  in  thick  clusters;  it  is 
then  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  ve^table  oil  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  whole,  when  cold,  coagulates,  and  becomes  as 
firm  as  bees'-waz.  As  a  medicinal  dru^  it  b  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  China,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  is  reck- 
oned superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  bees'-waz. 

The  Silkworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  China,  and  there  appear  to  be  other  species  capable  of  producing 
^^^  silk  cocoons  of^  nearly  equal  value.    The  singularity  of  this 

655      a^k^ttl^^.  people  is  likewise  apparent  in  their  fbndness  for  beautiful 

msects :  little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  (Buprestides),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  «minm1fl  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones.  The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  kind,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  equal  to  the  smaller 
British  race,  with  very  short  horns,  bent  back,  and  the  colour 
of  the  hide  frequently  white  {fig.  655.).  The  other,  or 
dwarf  Zebu,  is  so  wonderfblly  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog :  it  is  commonly 
grayi^  white,  with  or  without  very  little  horns.    The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small. 

Sbot.IIL — Historical  Geography, 

No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, in  the  first  centuries,  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  people  as 
they  now  are,— quiet,  peaceable,  industrious ;  and  to  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period, 
silk,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  senes  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fiibulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  49,000  years.  The  Shoo- 
king,  however,  the  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  8000 
years  before  Christ  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  orna- 
mental arts,  is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kin^  of  China.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  wad  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  feu 
dal  supremacy.  About  this  time  arose  Confiicius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  imd  govern- 
ment which  have  since  predominated  in  China.  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by 
institutions  and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  estab- 
lished. Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  But  China  has 
civilised  her  mvaders ;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
shocks  of  successive  conquest  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Zingis  Khan,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
dreadful  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasture-field ;  but  this  project  was  happily 
renounced.  His  successors  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Chinese  institutions.  They  were  supplanted  by  a  native  Chinese  dynastv,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  northern  side  of  the  Groat  Wall,  a^ain  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  fbreip^n  domimon  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Russia,  for  tiie  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Tartary,  to  Cashgar,  inclusive ;  and,  within  the  last  eight^  years,  Thibet, 
fbnnerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sbct.  rV. — Political  Qeography. 
There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  a  government  more  purely 
and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.    No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  except  that 
VoL.n.  85  8B 
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which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from,  the  sovereign.  In  every  other  coontiy,  even  of  Asia, 
there  are  some  hereditary  offices;  some  descendants  of  ancient  princes;  above  all,  some 
classes  elevated,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest ;  by  all  which 
means,  strong  and  permanent  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  difierent  portions 
of  the  community.  In  China,  no  distinctioos  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
those  conferred  by  office ;  and  to  these,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to 
aspire.  This  supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  earth,  ajid  the  sole  representative ;  for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and  popu- 
lousnesB  of  their  own  empire,  and  ver^  igncnmnt  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  persuaded  that 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  **  son  of  heaven.** 
One  God  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  only  one  Ta-whang^e^  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  from  a  foreign  court,  the  people 
are  told  that  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  tribute  and  homage  to  the  celestial  em- 
peror. The  individuals  composing  Lord  Macartney's  mission  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  seeing  a  placard  to  this  effect  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were  conveyed  up  the 
Peiho ;  Uiougb,  on  reflection,  they  judged  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  circumstance.  The 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  is  another  image  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  parental  autnority  is  uni- 
form] v  held  forth  as  entirely  paramount  A  parent  may  sell  his  children  for  slaves ;  and  if 
he  kiU  them,  he  incurs  only  a  moderate  penalty ;  but  if  a  child  addresses  even  abusive  lan- 
guage to  his  father  or  grandfiither,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  above  any  direct  and 
positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  The 
monarch  is  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  anid  ideas,  by  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  auth(»ity  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  and 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  this  is  so 
fully  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  fiunine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of^  the  accompanying 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  m>m  the  non-observance  of 
them.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  impress  the  idea  that 
they  govern  consistently  with  their  lofty  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  immenu»rial 
has  established  a  certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and  which  the 
most  barbarous  conquerors,  afler  the  first  license  of  victory  was  over,  have  found  it  wise  to 
sanction  and  support 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxun,  has  been,  to  make 
knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment  The  examinations  for 
this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartialitv,  and,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose ; 
such  as,  that  every  piece- of  omipoeition  that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  seal^  and 
anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  Uie  uncouth  Chinese 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  The  first 
seems  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  qualifies  the  successful  candidate  to  oiter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  m  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandarins 
are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  province&  As  usual  with  the  officers  of  an 
absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncontrolled 
as  Uiat  of  the  head  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  preach 
to  them ;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  mie  exercise  of  this  function.  The  tenour 
of  the  official  prelections  turns  chiefly  upon  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  parents, 
the  fiivourite  (jhineee  virtues ;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  ftuthful  subjects 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  which  the  several  dimities  are  bestowed.  Those  for  the  lowest 
degree  are  conduct^  by  a  special  class  migratmg  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  The 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  ^vemor.  The  highest  rank  citrintse,  here  translated  doctor,  must  be 
the  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.  It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  high  and 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  Sf  a  city  of  the  second  or  tiurd  rank.  A  few 
doctors,  under  the  appellation  of  A<m-/tn,  obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect  According 
to  an  established  regulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lite- 
rature is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresponding 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  &vour,  fraud, 
and  even  bribery,  the  general  practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regu- 
kitions  are  also  made,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  his  daty.    No  one  re 
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eeiyes  office  in  his  native  province,  or  even  in  the  adjoining  one ;  and  the  same  functionary 
ifl  rarely  continued  in  the  same  place  more  than  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  is  performed, 
and  reports  are  made  b^  the  higher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors.  All  these 
precautions  are  not,  it  is  suppomd,  sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  mis- 
government  ;  which,  in  so  extensive  a  system,  may  be  readily  believed,  not  only  from  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character 
which  despotism  naturally  produces  in  its  agents.  Yet,  that  a  system  which  maintains  by 
much  the  greatest  mass  of  population  anywhere  united  onder  one  government  in  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  industry,  order,  and  well-being,  should  be  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
yeiy  rash  and  hast^  conclusion. 

The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like  views,  but 
with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lav  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  suitable  punishment  The  cane  is  the  grand  instrument  of  government;  and 
aU  China  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in  awe  oy  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  appli- 
cation, the  law  specifies  two  distinct  dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointedly 
fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ofiender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  than 
those  which  the  cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  dififerent  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those 
still  more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  be,  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting puniuiments  of  every  grade  with  different  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  the 
law  carefully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  far  in  legislation  as  to  abolish  the 
barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  family.  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
speaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations ;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
minutely  to  detail  the  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a  degree  of  punishment  correspond- 
ing to  each,  which  is  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  against  The  Chinese  laws  have  also  the  infirmity 
common  to  some  early  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province ;  such  as  forms, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutes  his  superior ;  the  terms  of  the  card  written  to  him ;  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  folded ;  the  ceremonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a 
Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up ;  whether  he  receives  company  at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there 
is  a  rule  fixed ;  and  the  cane  is  always  at  hand  to  punish  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  effective ;  and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
sanguinary ;  since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1384,  a  number  deemed  unusually  large ;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  in  108,000.  ^ 

The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ;  for  the  sove- 
reign, as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  be  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
usual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  is  leviea  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  is 
not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kmd, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Peking  m  the  unperial  barges  (Jig,  656.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 

arui  The  tax  on  nit  is  also  very  heavy,  and 

its  produce  reckoned  at  about  a  fourth 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  is 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports,  the  transit 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  sources.  Of  the 
manufiictured  as  well  as  the  landed 
produce,  a  portion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  estimate  of  its 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  from  a  Chinese  Encyclopedia, 
China  Barcet.  ^^®^  ^*  ^  ™^  **  12,000,000/.  Ster- 

ling, which  in  Britain  might  be  reck- 
oned equal  in  value  to  four  times  that  sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
at  all  heavily  taxed  according  to  its  population ;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  includes 
the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  included. 

The  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing :  it  has  even  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Uroeier  and  Van  Braam,  however, 
seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  the  population,  when,  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appearance 
(Jig,  657.)  and  habits  are  most  unmilitary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  pur- 
poses of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers,  and  pass  muster  on  state  occasions.  Theu:  paper  helmets, 
wadded  gowns,  qmlted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
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wmr.   The  Dutch  ambaflBadora  remark,  that  the  emperor  does  not,  like  other  Asiatic  princes, 
surround  himself  with  jfuards,  or  maintain,  even  in  the  capital,  a  body  of  troops  finr  the  sap- 


port  of  the  throne  Nothing*  more  was  observed  at  Peking  than  small  piquets  at  the  gates 
and  principal  stations.  The  most  really  effective  corps  is  that  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of 
light  cavalry,  who  fight  with  the  bow.  Mr.  Barrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  20,000 
disciplined  European  troops  might  march  from  Peking  to  Canton,  without  meeting  any 
serious  resistance.  It  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  use 
not  only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ;  but  artillery  does  not  at 
present  constitute  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tribute,  and  other  accommodations ;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  suppress  smu^- 
glmg  and  piracy ;  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  would 
beat  the  whole  t>f  their  maritune  force. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

No  nation  is  so  fiuned  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  subsistence. 
The  iands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled  with  a  minute  care, 
without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  agriculture 
is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guid- 
ing the  plough.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or 
capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  farming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  innndate  the 
crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and  two  crops  are  in 
{reneral  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  fbrmed 
mto  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  va 
superfluous  to  pass ;  and  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the  summits.  The  Chinese  steep  the  seed- 
corn  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in 
broadcast;  and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo  fiiunes,  and  carried  home  on 
men's  shouldera  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  by 
mixturo  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  clay,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  for  their  expedients 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  of  ereat 
scarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  thought  of  elsewhere. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulously  collected ;  to  which  is  added  human  hair, 
all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  ofial  and  rofuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover in  the  corners  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  oo 
the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  brassica,  called  petsai^  or  white  herb,  which  forms  a  fevourite  article 
of  food  with  the  Chinese. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant  It  flourishes  on  the  hills 
of  southern  China,  chiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  30^.  It  is  a  budiy  shrub, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  almost  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  6ccur  wild ;  but  when  cultivated,  they  are  set  in  rows, 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves,  are  artificially 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height  Whether  the  ffreen  and  black  teas  be  the 
produce  of  different  species  of  plants,  is  a  question  discussed  in  the  section  on  Chinese 
botany.  The  black  teas  grow  chiefly  in  Fo-kien,  and  part  of  Canton;  the  green,  in  the  more 
southerly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Tche-kiang.  They  are  rai^  in  elevated  and 
hilly  districts,  and  generally  in  small  compartments,  like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leaves 
are  plucked  they  are  the  more  valuable  and  highly  flavoured,  though,  of  course,  the  produce 
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18  smaller.  In  black  tea,  a  few  leaf-bads  plucked  early  in  the  spring  constitute  pekoe.  The 
successive  later  pluckings  form  the  congou,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  bohea.  Green  tea  is  simi- 
larly divided  into  gunpowder,  impehal,  hyson,  and  twankay.  The  leaves  are  rolled  into  the 
usual  form  by  being  passed  through  the  fingers  of  a  female,  and  then  dried  on  thin  earthen 
and  iron  plates  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  merchants  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvest,  give  it  a 
second  drying,  separate  the  dififerent  qualities,  and,  after  packing  it  in  large  chests,  convey 
it  to  Canton. 

Among  other  important  agricultural  products  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  appears  to  be  taller 
and  noore  juicy  than  that  of  the  West  Indies ;  but,  as  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same  small  scale 
as  all  other  articles,  single  proprietors  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  a  mill  on  their  grounds. 
The  cane  is  boiled,  and  its  juice  expressed  by  migratory  dealers,  who  bring  machinery  of  a 
character  very  inferior  to  that  U3ed  in  our  plantations,  yet  sufiicient  for  its  purpose.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manufiu^ture  of  the  empire. 
These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  diflfer  from  those  of  Europe,  are  reared  with  thegreatest 
care,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a  moist  loamy  earth,  lliey  are 
frequently  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots  with  tender 
leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older  branches. 
The  insects  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  firom  all  noise ;  for  the  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  be  injured  even  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  After  the  silk  is  wound  ofi^  the  aurelias  become  an  article  of  food. 
That  no  ground  may  be  lost,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  are  planted  with  rice.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  lar^  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
importation  firom  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  lar^ly  grown  and  consumed ;  and  we  may  also 
mention  camphor,  ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  enunent  The  fiibric  of  porcelain,  so 
superior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them  * 
and,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  more  elegant  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  transparency  of  the  colours ;  the 
materials  of  which  they  possess  a  pecdiar  art  in  extractinif  firom  a  vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a  &bric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
fixMn  the  Chinese ;  and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Europe  they  are  considered  too  heavy ;  and  tiiose  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferred.  That 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stufiT  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  its  name  fix>m  the  great 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  ^ws  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it;  but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
that  this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lackered  ware  wmild  be  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  indi- 
viduals ;  yet  with  a  beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  &ns 
and  baskets ;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and 
lackered  cabmets,  chests,  &jc.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  European. 

Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  bein^  almost  wholly  internal  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  mmister  either  to  the  use  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitanta  Her  forei|pi  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions :  and  though  it  be  considerable  to  the  nations  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  by 
China  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  national  object  Another  great  commercial  want  in 
China  is  that  of  a  moneyed  interest  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ;  and,  in  that  case,  ^vemment  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  so  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  admmistration  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange;  no  circulating  medium,  except  a  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  fiirthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to  India, 
which,  amid  all  its  political  ajritations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  iNUfiking  interest, 
comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  its  diflerent  provinces ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afibrd  room  for  a  very 
extensive  traffic  The  most  ample  fkciUties  are  afibrded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which  are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
other  country.  One  of  the  ^reat  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Braam  was  told,  that  the 
barges  engaged  in  me  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9909,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  is  an 
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even  namber,  and  that  there  were  200,000  sailors  employed,  ^dio  worked  much  more  at  their 
esse  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a  most  extensiye  article.  The  British  embassy 
found,  at  Tiensing,  piles  of  that  conunodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds. 
It  had  been  brou^t  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang,  where  it  had  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumntion  of  Pechelee  ai^  the  northern  pro- 
▼ince&  The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  c^er  fuel,  aflbrds  also  occupation  to  numerous 
barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine  manufiu> 
tures  of  the  central  provinces,  arords  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  coomierce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  ccmducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  officers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  by 
seniority ;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  **  the  Select  Committee,'*  have  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactiona  Their  dealings  are  carried  on 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  wno  are  required  to  give  security  to  government  for  the 
payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  l^e  cargo  of  every  ship  Uiat  arrives  in  any 
Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however,  others,  called 
**  outside  merchants,"  many  of  whom,  imder  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
great  extent  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  export  by  the  Company  since 
1824-5,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quanti^  of  raw  silk.  In  1828-0, 
the  export  consisted  of  28,617,280  lbs.,  besides,  14229,954  exported  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  The  invoice  value  amounted  to  1,981,4191.  The  imports  b^  the  Com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  had  fiJlen  from  832,1601.  m  181S-14, 
to  459,553/.  in  1828-9.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottons,  glass,  iron,  lead,  which  had 
fidlen  in  the  same  penod  firom  163,209/.  to  124,098/.  [By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will  iv.  c.  93 
(Aug.  28,  1833),  the  trade  between  Grreat  Britain  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  dl  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries.  The  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company's  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to;  bjut  it  should  be  add^,  that, 
beside  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  above  stated,  the  import  of  bullion, 
which  at  the  period  of  1814-1816  was  about  600,000/.  annually,  had  totally  ceased  in  1828- 
1830.  The  Company's  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  charter,  hardly 
averaged  31,500,000  lbs.  a  year;  but  during  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  (1834-5),  the 
exports  in  British  ships  exceeded  4^000,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Company's  imports 
into  China  firom  Grreat  Britain,  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  existence,  did  not  average 
600,000/.  a  year;  that  of  their  exports  fi^m  China  to  Great  Britain  averaged  1,850,000/. 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  largest 
of  the  European  nations  after  the  British ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  in 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  American  traders. — 
Am.  Ed.  J  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  firom  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  thev  make  little  use  of  these  advantagea  The 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  Uttle  mtercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  firom  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely 
free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it 
cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Alalwa ;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  the  inferior  opium  of 
Patna  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  surprisingly,  from 
a  value  of  590,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,500,000/.  in  1831-32.  It  has  grown  also  in  the  fiice 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  carried  on  in 
the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Cotton, 
which  used  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  period  fixwn  1,310,000/.  to  646,000/. 
Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  imports  firom  India  to  China,  in 
1831-32,  to  34250,000/. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  risen  to  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  single  vessel  from  New  York,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  $16,735,150;  viz. :  $8,372,178  of  exports  from 
Canton,  and  $8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port  The  Americans  export  fit>m  China  tea 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  15/)00,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles ;  and 
give,  in  return,  fiirs,  chiefly  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Turkish 
opium,  ginseng,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufiicture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullion. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconmderable.  It  is  carried  on  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as  the  slightest  deviation 
fVom  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  hi^h  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks  that  shall  sail 
to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry.  Mr.  Crawfnrd 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  ju^is,  makmg  two  voyages;  thirteen  to  the 
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Philippines;  four  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  thirteen,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  ten, 
Sumatra ;  nine,  Sincapore ;  six,  Malacca ;  eiffhty-nine.  Slam ;  twenty,  Cochin-China ;  nine, 
Cambodia ;  twenty,  Tonqnin :  in  all,  222 ;  which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
tonna^  of  Uie  celestial  empire  about  80,000.*  These  vessels  are  partly  built  and  owned  in 
foreif^n  countries,  but  by  Chmese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  which  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  strong  planks  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  return  for  the 
staples  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  sea*slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  birds*-nests,  which,  when  nuSe  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  nutritious. 

[The  over-land  foreign  trade  of  Chma,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive.  The 
principal  stations  for  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  tlie 
Russian  frontier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  importeMi  and  exported^  is  about 
$2,000,000  annually ;  Yarkuid  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frcmtiers  of  Bucharia ;  Leh,  or  Ladak 
and  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Hinciostan ;  Yongtchangfou  in  Yunan, 
near  the  !E^rman  frontier ;  and  Koeilinfou,  near  that  of  Anam. — Am.  £d.] 

The  fishery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of 
view ;  but,  as  the  means  of  mdividual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  an  extent 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  with  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  £urrow  sup- 
pose that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a 
floating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  One  most  singular 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishing-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  accepting  in 
reccnnpense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  &sten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  nooonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  la^;e  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rails  on  which 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
them. 

In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
Egypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain 
ani  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science ;  for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of 
locks,  or  other  means  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  be  ensured.  Their  canals 
are  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  called,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles 
is  maintained  between  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pekin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shantang, 
and  the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  basis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interrup- 
tion, a  line  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being  little  ground  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Ureat  Canal  was  frt)zen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
the  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
forming  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similar  to  those  of  a  boat  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassv  occasionally  mention 
the  passage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Miltcm,  in  his  allusion  to 

"Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light" 

Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Great  Wall,  though  it 
was  constructed  entu'ely  with  a  military  object  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles,  but  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  it 
over  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish emba;My  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

*  [Mr.  CrawAird,  however,  odds  that  he  has  no  means  of  describing  the  extent  of  the  traffic  between  Cliina,  and 
Gores  and  the  Loo  Choc  isSanda.— Am.  Ed.] 
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yalleyB,  continued  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  doubled  or  trebled  in  many  parts,  to  take  in 

important  passes  (Jig.  658.}.  Its 
usual  height  is  thirty  feet,  though  a 
smaller  and  even  half  that  elevation 
suffices  where  it  is  carried  along  de- 
clivities. The  top  is  paved,  and  so 
broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along^ 
it  S^iuure  towers,  sometimes  forty 
feet  high,  are  erected  at  very  short 
distancea  Mr.  Barrow  observes, 
however,  that  this  huge  work  implies 
no  display  of  skill,  either  in  archi- 
p^tofiheGreaiWaUofCiuna.  ^cture  or  mUiUry  defence.    Itis 

merely  a  mound  of  earth  heaped 
together,  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed  in  the  third  century,  but 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  against 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been  found  nugatory ;  but  this  was 
probably  useful  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wandering  tribes  who  filled 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  which  incorporated 
them  all  into  the  Chinese  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the  Chinese  themselves  it 
is  now  little  regarded. 

Sbct.  yL—CivU  and  Social  State. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  its  population,  which  is  certainly  much 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political  qrstem. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  contro- 
versy. Lord  Macartney's  fiunous  number  of  393,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on  official 
authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  are  confessedly 
imperfect  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yetungshe,  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
which  rates  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  28,514,488 ;  which,  at  five  to  a  mmily, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000.  An  addition  being  made,  including  the 
privileged  classes,  those  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raise  the 
total  to  upwards  of  150,000,000.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumeration  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  from 
145,000,000  to  146,000,000  m<mth9.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  reported  by  Father 
Alierstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosier  in  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  number 
196,000,000  or  198,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague;  especially  as,  when  they 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,000,000.  China  is  ei^ht  times  the  extent  of  France :  it  is  more  fruitful*  more 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 
230,000,000  or  240,000,000 ;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  to  be 
vague  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people,  cast  in 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  external  aspect  (Jig,  659.)  marks  them  generally 


Group  or  Chioaae. 


as  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally  come 
across  ti^e  high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia.  It  has  been  softened  down,  however,  bv 
pacific  and  regular  habits,  as  well  as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.    **The  broad, 
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irre^lar,  and  half<;loeed  eye;  the  linear  and  highly-arched  eyehrow ;  the  hroad  root  of  the 
nose ;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a  little  &yond  the  lower;  the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  Uie  body  generally  free  from  hair ;  a  high  conical  head  and  triangular  face/*  are  given 
as  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like 
that  of  a  laded  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  universally  black,  and  if  it  fail 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting :  it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  they 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
size;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfe  or  deformed  persons  are  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 

one  of  firetfulness  and  discontent; 
which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannical  treatment  which 
they  experience.  The  few,  however, 
of  the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English 
embassy  made  a  much  more  &vour- 
able  impression;  and,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  (Jig,  660.)  The 
same  judgment  is  warmly  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  have  made  very  diligent  observa- 
Mandarin  and  Ladie*.  tions  upon  this  Subject.     One  Some- 

what dishonest  cause  of  the  difference 
here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  which  prevails  in  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  age, 
girls  who  afibrd  any  promise  of  beauty,  and  training  them  for  the  future  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  opulent  classes. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  differently  regarded,  and  perhaps 
there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industry, 
order,  and  regularity ,^-qualitie8  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  good-humour  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect 
and  proceedings :  even  when  they  jostle  and  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  the  extri- 
cation is  effected  without  any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  are  but  too  often  witnessed  on  such  occasions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  are  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  cus- 
tomary, that  a  whole  fiunily,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof^  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  eating;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
monious social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor 
even  the  common  feelings  of  sjrmpathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  eflbrt  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  ^  To 
the  hong  merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
spectable. The  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "  Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— though  we  might  be  rather  rash  in  concluding,  with  De  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
determination to  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
neither  unprecedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the 
abject  submission  required,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a 
general  degradation  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  The 
highest  officers  of  state  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  the 
most  glaring  falsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  was  to  be  served.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  exposing  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  har- 
Vou  n.  3C 
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monises  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness,  and  boasted'  respect  for  the  ties  of  kindred ; 
nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its  excuse.  In  Peking,  where  it  most  prevails, 
the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has  been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice 
derives  no  palliation  from  being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  estimation  in  which  they-  are  generally  held  in  China.  According  to  the  Dutch 
ambassadors,  females  in  that  country  may  be  considered  universally  as  objects  of  traffic. 
Those  who  promise  to  be  handsome  are  purchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealers 
above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  pass  the  rest  of  their 
^1  days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  seclu- 

sion.    The  confinement,  if  less  rigorous  than  in  some 
other  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 
N>i^  an  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  &ntastic  taste  which 

M^S^^S  prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  that  the 

^^■WW^  feet  be  reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensions 

^  ^^  (Jig.  661.).     This,  by  compression  from  an  early  age, 

is  eflTected  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  barely 
able  to  totter  from  place  to  place,  holding  by  the  wall 
'^  Lad  •  F  L  ^^  other  supports.    The  lower  ranks,  on  the  other 

"**~      y  ■  ••  hand,  afler  being  purchased  by  the  husband,  are  treat- 

ed almost  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  hardest  labour :  they  have  even  been  observed  by 
travellers  yoked  to  the  plough. 

In  regard  to  religion,  China  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  government 
No  creed  is  made  a  matter  of  state,  except  the  abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Bemg,  and  of  the  emperor  as  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and 
rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedient.  The  learned,  indeed, 
generally  affect  indiflTereqce  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple 
belief,  joined  to  a  superstitious  reverence  fur  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  em- 
pire. The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible  objects  of  worship ;  and  the  vacant 
place  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh, 
which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tar- 
taiy.  It  appears  there  with  its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  imag^  its  monastic 
institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress ;  all  giving  it  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Catholic  worehip,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  fill  their 
journals  with  perpetual  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishmg  the  two.  Although 
jealous,  in  general,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dynasties  have  been  inclined  to  pro- 
tect this  religion  of  Tartar  origin.  The  same  favour  has  not  been  extended  to  Christianity, 
which  has  repeatedly  made  some  progress.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  have 
always  rendered  themselves  necessary  at  court  by  their  knowledge,  contrasted  with  the 
Chinese  ignorance  of  the  astronomy  requisite  to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  form  a  correct 
calendar.  As  soon,  however,  as  convereions  began  to  be  effected,  complaints  were  always 
preferred,  that  the  new  sect  were  changing  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, of  tlie  empire.  The  prohibition  of  the  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  ancestry ;  the 
congregational  meetings  attended  by  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  meritorious 
state,  were  the  points  of  objection  most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  have, 
in  consequence,  taken  place,  by  which  this  fiiith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Such 
also  has  been  t  e  fate  of  Islamism,  though  there  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  superstitions  usual  among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China ;  as 
witches  {quey^shirX  good  and  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spots,  lucky 
and  unlucky  times.  In  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  a 
mysterious  being  called  the  "King  of  the  Eastern  Sea;"  a  worship  obviously  suggested  by 
the  grand  object  which  nature  there  presented  to  them. 

Learning,  in  China,  must  form  a  leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found  m  a 
very  flourishing  state,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the  sole  road  to 
rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  limited 
and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  state  engine,  any 
change  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  character 
of  despotism  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  this  cause  at  an  early 
stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of  yeara ;  after  which  the  laws  and  histonr  of 
the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  official 
study.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  oflen  cultivated  with  the  highest 
success  under  absolute  governments,  have  not,  in  China,  reached  beyond  their  most  ele- 
mentary forms.  The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  various 
important  concerns,  has  for  a  long  time  been  construct^  by  foreigners ;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
and  even  Europeans.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objects 
of  utility,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers : 
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they  cannot  even  construct  a  common  pump;  and  all  their  great  works  axe  the  mere  result 
of  indefatiffable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  hands. 

The  Chmese  language,  arrested 'between  hierpglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  presents 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
early  writings,  has  been  chanffed,  for  facility  of  writing,  into  the  letter ;  but  the  next  step, 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character ;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000 ;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  6,  d^ 
r,  and  x,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  330  syllabic  sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300 ;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  afibrd  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves^  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  473,  and  then  214  particular  forms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed,  by  means  of  which  die  whole  language  has  been  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
under  letters ;  and  such  facilities  are  thus  aSbrded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  becomes  a  fashionable 
and  &vourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
histOTical  annals ;  but,  though  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive*  Like  those  on  history,  they  are  composed 
1^  the  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  the  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great  mandarins. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  tales,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  unfavourable  to 
any  lolly  flights  of  original  thought ;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
natural.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences ;  and  the 
incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  China 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe ;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters ;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  fcr  each  page.  The  mis- 
siouaries,  however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
ingto  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  exhibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  &vourite  Chinese  amusement. 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  100  companies,  each  consisting  of  50 
persons  and  upwasds,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  They  perform  not,  as 
in  Europe,  to  crowded  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  for  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  The  foreign  ambalssadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  with 
those  presented  for  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
fi)r  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  in  Europe 
at  a  country  fair ;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  from  the 
public  eye.  It  is  to  be.  observed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
buflbonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could  be  amused  who  knew  notliing  of  the  lan- 
guage. Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted  with  dramas  having  a  regular  plot,  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient.  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  pleasing  effect  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  eflects  of  foreshortening  or  distance ;  neither  can 
they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  pvc  groups  of  individual  objects ;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fact,  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that  magnifi- 
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cence  which  we  denominate  Oriental    The  most  solid  material  \b  half>barnt  brick ;  and  the 

manBions  of  the  highest  as  well  as 
^^^^  the  lowest  are  fonned  on  the  model 

of  the  primitive  Tartar  dwellings; 
but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  a  travel- 
ler might  fimcy  himself,  from  the  low 
houses  with  carved  overhanging  roofi, 
uninterrupted  by  a  sinele  chimney, 
and  from  the  pillars,  poles,  flags,  and 
streamers,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment  The  fronts  of  the  shops 
are  covered  with  varnish  and  gilding, 
and  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
external  splendour  of  the  palaces  and 
pagodas  consists  merely  in  coloured 
varnish  and  gilding.  The  rooms,  even 
those  occupied  by  the  emperor,  are  small,  and  little  ornamented.  The  Dutch  embassy  was 
received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
large  halls  (Jig.  662.),  like  galleries,  for  festivals  and  public  occasions. 

The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite  principle 

to  ours.     With  the  view  of  escaping  frxim  the  monotony  of  a  country  entirely  subjected  to 

AAo  art  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to 

exhibit  the  wildest  and  rudest  aspects 
of  nature ;  lakes,  dells,  hanging  woods, 
and  natural  forests.  In  the  great  im- 
perial gardens  (Jig.  663.)  of  Yuenmien 
and  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  of  country 
is  ornamented  in  this  manner,  a  great 
deal  of  really  fine  scenery  is  included. 
In  private  gardens,  on  the  contrary, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  de- 
pends on  their  grandeur  are  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  space  of  one 
-      ,  ,  ^    .  or  two  acres,  a  ludicrous  enect  is  often 

Imperial  Gardens.  ,         ,    ^ 

produced. 

The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  in 
the  south  of  Asia.  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers. 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks: 
the  lower  are  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sizes  expresses  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the  mode  of  taking  it 
Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds'-nests,  &c., 
imported  from  the  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  several 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  with 
a  little  seasoning ;  but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts 
a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  his  victuals.  Tea  b  the  well-known 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meaJs,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  without 
cream  or  su^r,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but  they  have 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  firom  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  private.  Even  con- 
vivial excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Sect.  VH. — Local  Geography. 
Havmg  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us  long; 
since,  though  vast,  they  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  one, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interests.  [China  Proper,  including  a  small 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  is  at  present  divided  into  18  ptovinces,  the  division,  as  commonly 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (fou);  these  into  departments  (tcheou),  and  these  last  into  dis- 
tricts (hian).  Some  of  the  departments  and  districts  are  not  dependent  upon  any  canton,  but 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  these  are  called  (tchele).  The 
Chinese  cities  have  no  proper  name,  but  are  mostly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  division, 
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of  which  they  Ibmi  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  the  province  of  Qoangftongf  (Canton),  &c 
Tne  actual  residence  of  the  court  is  called  King-sse,  the  Capital,  if  there  are  several,  or  if 
the  court  has  changed  its  residence,  they  are  distinguished  hy  the  designation  of  their  rela- 
tive position ;  as  Peking,  Northern  Court  or  Capital ;  Nanking,  Southern  Court,  &^.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  provinces  from  Macartney,  and  their  population 
according  to  M.  de  Rienzi. 

Aim,  in 

Prorinea.  Sq.  Milca.  Fbpalatioii. 

TChele,  or  Petchelee 58,040 3,402,000 

Bbanflee,  orChansi 55,288 1.0!20,000 

Bhensee,  or  Chansi 154,006 583,000 

KaiiBou,  part  of  Sbenaee,  and  part  of  Little  Bucharia 840,000 

Setcbuea 166,800 7,813,000 

Yunan 107,969 3,200,000 

Guang8«e 78,250 3,081,000 

Quangtong 79,456 3,604,000 

Fokien,  or  Footchien 53.480 3,312,000 

Tcbekiang 39,150 18,975,000 

Kiangaou  I  ic:-„-„-„                                                                           oo c«i  J 28,853,000 

Shantung 85,104 S4,841,000 

Honan 65,104 2,614,000 

«~grnJH.«««"« !«•"»!  ::;:;fS:K 

Kiangsee 72,176 28,853,000 

Koeitchoo 64,554 2,018,000 

Total 1,207.299  145,271,000 

Am.  Eo.] 

We  shall  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelee,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not  the 
finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  its 
position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  three  or  four 
months  in- the  year;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy;  and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  the 
species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frcmtier 
presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 
Peking  {Jig,  664.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  comer 
00^  of  it,  only  fort^  miles  from  the  Great 

Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  the  former  lb  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned 
hy  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
The  united  city  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls, 
like  every  other  in  China;  but  those 
of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofly,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  from  those 
who  are  without  The  population 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  embassy  calculated  it  at 
3,000,000;  probably  too  high;  but 
p^^jp  Malte-Brun,  in  calling  this  "  an  extra- 

vagance more  than  Euglish,"  commits, 
we  apprehend,  a  much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could  not  have  room  to 
stand  upright  in  Peking.  The  Russian  embassy  judged  it  only  double  the  size  of  Moscow, 
and  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground ;  which  would  infer  only  600,000  or 
700,000.  But  Moscow  is  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
witli  particular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
nearest  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses 
the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and 
elegant  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  Sie  open  air. 

Other  towns  in  Petchelee  are  Tongchoo  and  Tiensing,  the  ports  of  Peking ;  one  on  the 
Peiho,  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was  stated 
by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls ;  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
crowds  it  put  forth ;  and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Londom  Paoting,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  district 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  on  its 
way  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  great  peninsula.    This  province 
Vol.  IL  36 
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18  moantaincus ;  many  parts  of  it  are  bleak,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  instead  of  rice  and 
wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'hourra  and  millet  Valuable  mines  of  coal  are 
found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tsman,  the  capital,  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  the  tombs  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  has,  at  present,  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  silk. 

Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  we  enter  Kiangnan,  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  communications  of  the  empire  meet:  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  by  the  Great  CanaL 
Mr.  Barrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  their  junction :— "  the 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure ;  some  gliding 
down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  against  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered 
with  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  almost  without  interruption." 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considembly  superior  to  Peking. 
Tbe  exterior  wall,  enclosing  tiie  submbs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  than 
of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Peking,  it 
has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  manu&cturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing 
its  name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continues 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  the  booksellers'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished ; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  an^  other  city.  Nanking 
contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  {fig.  665.),  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
^w,.  ment  of  the  empire.    It  consists  of 

^^  nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  steps. 

The  material  is  a  fine  white  tile 
which,'  being  painted  in  various 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  art- 
mVLj  joine4  together  as  to  seem  one 
entue  piece.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jingle  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a 
large  ball,  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, of  which  the  Chinese  boast 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  foreign  observers  seem 

Porcelain  Tower  at  Nanking.  tO  be  BCepticflL 

In  this  provmce,  also,  the  traveller 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Sout- 
cheoufou,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  from  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  The  small 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  afibrds  a  scene  of 
delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations ;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the 
females  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great  The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and 
more  gracefully  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities ;  and  paint,  £)th  red  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left  the  maritime  province  of  Tchekiang,  one  of  the 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mul^rries.  The 
surface  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plains  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rocks. 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hangchoo-foo,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Great  Canal  joins  the  river  Chiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  into  an 
ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of^  Quinsai,  as  the 
capital  of  southern  Chma,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  saw.  Even  in 
its  present  decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  tiiat  of  Peking ;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake, 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  floating 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  atrial  pavilions  with  which  its  margin  is  studded,  form 
a  magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions  of  that  celebrated 
traveller. 

Kian^fsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height ;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  is  almost  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any 
of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Poyang  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly  cultivated  and  peopled. 
Nanchang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  it  firom  the  southi  presents  monuments 
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characterJBing  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  Yaotcheoa- 
foo,  and  several  other  cities,  rise  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  place  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  Kiangsee  is  Kinteching,  which  the  Chinese,  indeed,  account  onlv  a  village,  but  a 
village  which,  according  to  some,  contains  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
manu&cture  of  porcelam,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke  which 
rise  fh>m  it,  and  make  it  appear  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  processes  there 
carried  on.  A  river  which  falls  into  the  Poyang  lake  afibrds  the  means  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  Einteching,  and  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between  Kiangsee  ana  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Foot^ 
chien,  a  region  of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  southern  ports 
of  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed ;  but  is  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered  with  hills,  usually  such  as  Chinese  industey  can  cultivate  to  the  very  sum- 
mit It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  fruit,  particularly  orang^es ;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
reared  on  a  great  scale.  Foutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  a  superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautifiil  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Amoy,  on  an  island 
upon  the  coast,  afibrds  a  very  fine  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  firontier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a  loft^  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  contmued  firom  Peking.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  naked  and  rugged  mountains,  diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  interior, 
however,  beyond  the  city  of  Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces, 
^t  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  communication, 
are.  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  o?  some  days,  and  which,  during  a  course  of  250  miles,  is 
covered  with  barks  transporting  merchandise  to  and  from  Canton. 
Canton  C^/^.  666.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 
5^  on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Taho, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  this 
city  into  a  broad  estuaiy,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  besides  which,  its  extensive 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  city. 
The  great  estuary  of  the  Bocca  Tigris 
Canton.  ^]g^  jg  covered  with  fioating  mansions  ar- 

ranged in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  factories,  are 
handsome  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  front  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
mansions.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of  China  applies  to  that  of  Canton, 
now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade ;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy 
and  Limpoo,  or  Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao^  separated  from  the  contment 
oniy  by  a  narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supme  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluding about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  this  jealous  government  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents, 
and  fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsee,  which  does  not  rank  high  as  to  wealth  and  population, 
a  great  part  of  its  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
south,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Taho,  which  traverses  it  Uiroughout,  has  its  navigation  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this  province,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  government  prevents  from  being  worked.  Neither  Queyling-fou,  the  capital, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangsee,  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Chjna. 

West  of  Quangsee'  is  the  firontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  still  more  lofty  portion 
of  that  great  cluun  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  Though  the  site  be 
elevated,  and  the  clinuite  consequently  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  and  yiel<k  many  valu- 
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aUe  productfl.  The  aplaod  tracts  are  occupied  by  a  haidj  hi^laod  race,  called  hcAo,  of  a 
totally  difierent  temper  from  the  other  Chuiese.  Such  ace  their  valour,  and  the  strength  of 
their  haunts,  that  even  this  jealous  and  despotic  government  has  been,  aiter  long  eSbrt, 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal 
government  to  be  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chie&,  to  whom  their  clans  pay  almost 
miplicit  submission.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and 
even  to  include  gold.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  once  handsome  and  considerable,  has 
been  injured  by  civil  war. 

From  Yunan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  find  Koeitchoo,  a  still  ruder  province, 
filled  with  turbulent  and  refiuctory  tribes.  Its  cities  are  small,  being  little  better  than  mili- 
tary posts  with  strong  garrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  unequal  to 
support  them,  prove  kirdensome  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particuUrly  copper. 

Setchuen,  the  next  frontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  aspect 
Its  mountains  are  only  of  moderate  height,  and  it  is  traversed  and  fertilised  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  (^  China  it  unites  the  Tar- 
tarian commodities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  small  and  active  breed 
of  horses.  The  capital,  Tching-tou-fbu,  though  much  iiyured  during  the  civil  wars,  is  still 
very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 

The  north-western  angle  of  China  is  compoeed  of  the  province  of  Shensee,  which  is  very 
extensive,  and  throws  out,  as  it  were,  even  a  lon^  proinontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert  Its 
aspect  is  mountainous,  and  somewhat  rude ;  but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  millet, 
and  contains  copious  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  inhabitants, 
exposed  to  perpetual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  nM)re 
hardy  and  courageous  character  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital,  Singanfou, 
is  a  fine  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

Between  Shensee  and  Petchelee,  with  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by 
the  small  province  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  neigh- 
bour. The  climate  is  healthy ;  yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  whbh  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine :  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yuen-fou, 
the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

Afler  making  this  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  interior  provinces  of 
Honan  and  Houquang,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  rank  among  its  finest 
portions,  being  watered  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  they  are  fed.  Houquang  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Honan  the  ^den,  of  the 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described  to  be  300  miles  in 
circumference^  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  sub- 
sistence firom  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especiallv  when  viewed 
in  combination  with  Hang-yang,  only  separated  fVom  it  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  The  French  writers  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyons. 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  forest  The 
towns  of  Honan  are  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearing  the  name  of  the  province  has 
been  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  me  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-yong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  the  last  war ;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  fully 
recovered. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  range 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  &ys  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  ap- 
pendages to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  islands  caUed 
Loo-Cnoo,  or  Leu-cheu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifly-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter  country, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  from  China  it  also  derives 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
the  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  '*  the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tinian 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  are  here  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  nature."  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  firom  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or 
never  stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  could 
not  be  conjectured ;  but,  fVom  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  roust  be  considerable. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  They  exhibit  none 
of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently  together  at  little 
festivals  in  the  open  air,  and  appea?  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjo3rment    They  diowed  ex- 
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treme  attachment  to  the  English,  though  they  still  adhered  to  the  jealous  precaution  of  pre- 
venting them  from  penetrating  into  the  countir,  and  even  as  much  as  possible  from  landing : 
as  well  as  to  that  of  keeping  the  females  secluded  from  their  view.  This  primitive  race 
appeared,  to  Captains  Macleod  and  Hall,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  and 
without  any  arms  offensive  or  defensive ;  but  the  scrutmising  observation  of  Captain  Beechey 
discovered  that  in  neither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  English,  however,  were  to  them  quite  a  new 
and  an  astonishing  sight ;  but  the  employment  of  the  latter  against  animals  caused  them 
such  pain,  that  it  was  soon  discontinued.  The  people  of  Loo-Choo  are  a  diminutive  race, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  high ;  but  stout  and  well  built ;  their  faces  rather  agree- 
able than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  small,  but 
otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  500  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east  Captain  Broughton,  who  landed  on  some 
of  the  islands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  gpreat  island. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-ouan,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the 
impudent  fiction  of  Psalmanazar.  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  the  application  of  For- 
mosa, or  fair,  is  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  then  by  the  Dutch ;  but  both  are  now  expeUed.  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  190  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  firom  the  southern  extremity  of  Uie  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  of 
vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  The  interior  is  mountainous ;  but  a 
great  put  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abun- 
dant, the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  are  ugly,  of  small  stature,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  wear  scarcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusenstem  visited  them,  in  1805,  they 
were  found  subject  to  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  That  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be 
ccmfounded  with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  of  China  from  I&inan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  frag- 
ments torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  wiUi 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a  very  small  European  force  would  be  suflicient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy  the  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rugged 
like  the  Ladrones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  body 
of  3000  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens  attached  to  them.  This 
establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  Thei^e  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innu- 
merable vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  miles  m  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a 
small  Kale,  and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Corea  may  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Corea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged, 
it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  ^eat  part  of  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captams  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending  along  the 
western  coast  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  be  tall,  handscxne,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar  strangers  from  any 
access  into  the  interior  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  of 
China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language, 
though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  different  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations, 
and  hold  the  same  conspicuous  place  as  in  that  country.  Quelpaert,  off  the  southern  coast, 
is  distinguished  by  its  lofly  mountain,  beautifully  covered  with  cultivation.  The  capital  is 
Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THIBET. 
SiCT.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Thibct,  or,  as  M.  Elaproth  has  recently  called  it,  Tubet,  forms  a  mountain  region  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  We  have  already  traced  the  mighty  mountain  ridge  of  Humalayah, 
forming  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Hindostan.  Parallel  to  this,  at  a  varying  distance, 
extends  another,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  lofty,  which  the  Chinese  called  the  Kuenlun, 
and  at  its  western  extremity,  Ksoung-ling,  or  the  Blue  Mountains.  Towards  the  east,  it 
penetrates  with  its  snowy  peaks  the  Clunese  province  of  Shensee,  being  there,  too,  con- 
nected with  a  mighty  circuit  of  mountains  that  surround  the  lake  of  Kokonor,  and,  as 
Humboldt  conceives,  give  rise  to  the  Yellow  River.  At  this  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
the  interval  which  separates  it  from  the  Hlmalayah  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  includes 
some  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated  plains.  As  the  two  chains  proceed  westward,  the  space 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  Uieir  extremity,  tney  meet  and  form  one  mass 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends  thence  westward  through  Inde- 
pendent Persia.  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chains  of  Thibet  somewhat 
as  debris  saillans,  shattered  branches  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Hindoos,  who  see  them  in 
their  closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  as  the  Himalayah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a 
great  and  long  valley  enclosed  within  this  astonishing  chain.  High  detached  branches  from 
both  of  the  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory ;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  Uie  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-plain,  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  on  the  glol^,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  but  is  pastur- 
ed with  numerous  flocks  of  anunals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thibet  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  from  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent 
cities,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights, 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
snow-clad  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  ^^reatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  other, 
from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Gan^  and 
the  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  drainmg  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts  its  mountain 
barrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the 
Sanpoo  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa ;  and  the  theory  which  identified 
it  with  the  Brahmapoutra  has  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  seems,  however, 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  ^eat  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  China 
and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet 
The  Sutledge,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their  border. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Manasarowara  and  Rawan  Hrad,  picturesque  and  striking 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent 
The  lake  Tchemarorel,  farther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  C^rard.  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri,  seventy  miles  long, 
and  several  others,  respectmg  which  no  fiirther  particulars  are  yet  known. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
€rold  is  ftund  in  grains  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  also  disseminated  and  in  masses  in 
quartz  rock  and  other  rocks.    Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 
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of  gfalena  contain  that  metal  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent ; 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Thibetians  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  salt  is  reported  to  be  common ;  but  the 
most  interesting  saline  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen 
days'  journey  north  from  Teshoo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  b^  brackish  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itselC 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  m  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  lar^e  masses,  which  are  then 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriac^e,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  collect- 
ed for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  probably 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  As  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  mues  in  circun^erence. 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  for 
soldering,  and  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany, 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  937. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.  We  shall  therefore 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  that  have  yet  been  found  on  the  elevated  deserts 
of  Central  Asia. 

OenrTBcfaoi  Ij«nna.    HaiHiaed  Itmdag. 
VulpcB  Come    Corse  Fox. 
Vulpes  ILinikui.    Tarturiaii  Fox. 
Pub>rius  alpimo.    Alpine  Polecat 
Dtpvs  Jarului.    Siberun  Jrrtxa. 
Dipw  bnchyww.    Short-tailed  Jcrttot. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice ;  as  the  Mongolian  Horse, 
the  Pica  Hare,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Heraionus  Pall,)  inhabits,  m  troops,  the  great  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail :  along  the  back  is  a  black  line :  the  ears  in  size  are  rather 
larger  than  intermediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  mule :  the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 
All  Uie  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightness  and  elegance.  It  runs 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  head  erect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind :  its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it  When  unmolested,  its  character  is  peaceable  and  social. 
Their  troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  who  acts  as  guide  and 
sentinel  It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a  circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If 
the  chief  is  slain,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will  some- 
times happen,  the  troop  disperse.  The  Mon»)ls,  the  Tungooses,  and  other  Tartar  nations 
bordering  the  Great  D^rt,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flesh,  which  they  highly  esteem ; 
but  it  appears  they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.    It  is  common  in  the  Tartarian 

deserts,  ana  beyond  Lake  Baikal.    These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrows  with  two  or 

three  entrances,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  and  soft  bed  of  leaves :  they  wander 

about  during  night,  for  they  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  have  many  enemies.   In  spring  they 

begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender  herbage,  &c.,  which  they  pile  in 

numerous  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling,  previously  filling 

that  as  full  as  it  will  hold.    To  the  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 

during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  firom  their  subterraneous  retreat 

The  Musk  Deer  of  Thibet  {fig,  668.)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.    The  animal 

'—  itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck.    The  flesh  is 

esteemed,  although  strongly  impregnated  with  this  scent 

When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  bag  is  cut  away,  and 

made  into  a  kind  of  purse.     So  powerfully  does  every 

part  retain  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and  liver  are 

frequently  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  musk  by  the  crafty 

Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  than  our  roebuck.    It  is 

marked  with  a  large  disk  of  white  on  the  buttocks,  and 

Muak  D«er.  is  remarkable  for  having  no  tail :  it  inhabits  the  loftiest 

regions,  only  descendi^  to  the  plains  in  winter:  the 

horns  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  expanse.    * 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  regions,  we  may  notice  two 
large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  are  almost  unri>idled. 
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The  Homed  Pheasant  (P.  comutus)^  (Jig,  669.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  be- 

tween  the  fowl  and  the  turkey :  the  top  of  the  head  is 
^^  red,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  fleshy  blue  substance,  like 

a  horn,  and  bent  backwards :  the  throat  has  a  bright 
blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  orange  spots :  the  breast 
and  back  are  red:  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  chest- 
nut brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spots  surrounded 
with  bUck. 
The  magnificent  Impeyan  Pheasant  (Lophophorus 
I  refiilgens  T.)  is  larger  than  a  fowl.    It  is  called  by  the 

Indiiuis  the  Bird  of  Gold :  its  whole  plumage  is  metal- 
lic, reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  con- 
Homed  PbeaMQL  ceived :  the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
several  feathers  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  those 
of  the  neck  are  all  pointed.    It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 
is  very  rare. 
The  domestic  animals,  among  tribes  having  no  fixed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.    The 
Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 
^^                       and  more  fitted  than  any  others  to  undergo  long  and  violent 
journeys  without  food.    The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
served ;  the  others  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them 
from  consuming  provender  wanted  for  the  rest     The  fat- 
rumped  Sheep  (JUg.  670.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  southern 
Tartary :  the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.    There  is 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  five,  and 
sometimes  six  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  latter  very  coarse.     The  Thibet  Goats  are  well 
known  to  furnish  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
rat-nunpod  Sheep                 ^^^'^  ^^  name :  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 
on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  and  Political  Geography. 

One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects.  Although 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  barely  named ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth,  Marco 
Polo  gives  a  series  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  diflering  fix)m  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter of  its  government,  and  its  subjection  to  a  sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  fiivoured  a 
report,  that  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  Christian  monarch,  to  whom  the  early  dis- 
coverers gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  barbarous  tn^  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  Sieir  shrines  to  have  been  at  different  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  \y  the  aggressive  and 
encroochinj^  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of'^its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootala,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  Lama  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791,  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  the 
mountams,  firom  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  the  British  possessions 
on  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetians  now  experience  the  too  fi^equent  lot  of  a  weak  state 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  die  emperor  to  the  Lama 
did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  round  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil  sway  over 
it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
province  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  tiie  British 'Indian  em- 
pire. The  sway,  however,  according  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  have  only  estab- 
lished, along  all  the  Thibetian  fixmtier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders  it 
80  difficult  to  gain  information  respecting  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  so  nur  as  it  is  unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altogether 
priestly.  The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of  monks 
and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  are  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  that  we  must  comprehend  the  political  arrangements  of  this  singular 
country. 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry, 

Thibet,  in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  TOneral 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barley  can  he  grown  omy  in  a 
few  favoured  situations,  and  often  &il  of  coining  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerable  neight  during  the  rainy  seajson,  fhnn  March 
to  September,  suffers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  winds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year,  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain  pas- 
tures possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  the  mountains  is  alike  noted  for  the  profusion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  that  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  Uie  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  the 
3rak,  an  animal  of  the  buffido  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Though 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  convejrance  of  burdens,  and 
vields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  glossy 
hair,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  genend 
demand  among  the  ^eat  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insects.  Another  anunal,  equally  characteristic  and  useftil,  is  the  goat,  which  yields  the 
fine  wool  used  in  manufiicturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smauer  than  the  smallest 
English  sheep,  it  is  the  most  b^utiflil  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  tluck  and  strong  hair.  This  fine  cover- 
ing is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  any 
mUder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  are  here  m  peculiar  value ; 
the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and  silky. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  aflS)rd  linings  considered  particularly  luxuri- 
ous in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used  in  this 
country  as  heists  of  burden,  in  which  capacity  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains,  and 
make  their  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  diflicult  and  perilous  mountain  passes. 
The  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  China 
and  Tartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  Thibet 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as 
with  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  mhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  the  difliculty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kinds  of  little 
value,  unless  for  immed[iate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gokJ, 
which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty  large  pieces. 
Copper  is  drawn  fiiom  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  manufiu> 
ture  of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  lead, 
obtained  by  tiie  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury, 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  to  extract  A  most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  the 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  in  the 
north-east,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  taken,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  is 
likewise  plentiful 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  merchan- 
dise must  be  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the  Himalayah,  by  tracts 
rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  mto  instant  d^tructkili. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  however,  a  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  export  of  gold,  tincal, 
musk,  shawl- wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  woollen, 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys ;  from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk  The  trade  is  much  impeded 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefo,  who  monopolise  the  most  valuable  articles,  particu- 
larly musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  them,  rather  to 
carry  on  traffic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  in  doing  so. 

Sbct.  v.— OiwZ  and  Social  State. 
Religion  formg  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  aocial,  in  this  moun- 
tain region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  China  the  same  , 
worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindostan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma;  firom 
which  it  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  conceive  it  to 
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have  been  the  parent  superatitioa  It  is  so  fiur  less  enlightened,  that  its  objects  of  worship 
are  mortals  exalted  into  deities,  instead  of  a  spiritnal  and  eternal  Author  of  the  universe. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  alike  held  under  both  reli^ons ;  but  in  that  of  Boodh,  it 
is  converted  from  a  speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  As 
soon  as  the  Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigrated.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  afiSiirs  of  the  state 
are  administered.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  great  district  has 
its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at 
Lassa ;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo  Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  embassy,  was  onlj  a  year  and  a  half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  transferred  to  him  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ;  yet  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  surprising  propriety.  As 
the  sovereignty  centres  in  Uie  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jelums 
or  gylongs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour, 
accompanied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.  These  habits  being  adopted  by  the  most  celebrated  chuacters  both  in 
church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  those  of  degradap 
tion  and  vulgarity  are  attached  to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsomest  m  the  country,  and  unitmg  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirt^,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
^ood  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
IS  preserved,  and  the  obligations  impmed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  then-  deportment  ia  represented  as  humane  and  obliging;  on  the  part  of 
superiors  unassuming,  and  respectful  on  that  of  inferiors.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  all 
the  wealth  appears  to  centre  in  them,  and  a  general  poverty  pervades  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  ceremonies  of  the  Boodhist  reTi|^on  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic,  insomuch  that  manv  of  the  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
any  distinction.  This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  the  votaries  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East  A  favourite  part  of  the  service  con- 
sists of  music,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmonv  than  for  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
raising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible.  Not  only  are  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  pat 
forth,  and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
hautboys,  and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  of  three  or  four  times  the 
usual  size,  swell  the  chorus.  One  of  tibe  favourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  the  hand  the  revolution  of  a  painted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gaase 
of  the  worshipper  ia  fixed.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this 
country  and  Hindostan,  many  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols ; 
and  the  seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Sagur,  are  de- 
voutly visited  by  votaries  fVom  the  dominions  of  the  Grrand  Lfuna.  On  their  part,  the  Hin- 
doos pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  the  loftv  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakes 
of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  iormer,  Chumularee,  on  the  Boutan  frontier, 
and  among  the  latter  Manasarowara,  hold  the  pre-eminence. 

Of  the  learning  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us;  and  yet  there  ap- 
^^  pears  to  be  a  good  deal.    The  Thibetians  poesess  the  art 

of  prmting,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese ;  since 
it  is  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  blocks  instead 
of  movable  types.  The  language  has  a  large  infusion  of 
Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  to  be  superior  to 
theirs  in  sound,  though  its  characters  have  not  equal 
beauty.  It  is  written,  conformably  with  the  practice  m 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  that  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right. 
Turner  found  "the  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  (Jig.  671.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  sacred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a 
Hun^farian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  its  language,  discovered  an  encyclopedia,  in 
forty-four  volumes ;  and  a  svstem  of  Boodhism,  comprising 
also  a  general  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  m  106 
volumes.  In  those  discovered  among  the  Calmucks,  the 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery ;  but,  perhaps, 
such  specimens  might  not  be  the  most  favourable.  The 
Thibetians  must  have  had  some  skill  in  astronomical 
observation,  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the  satellites 
Maiuoicom  of  the  Lama.  ^f  Jupiter,  and  even  with  the  ring  of  Saturn. 

In  social  life,  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polvgamy,  pecu- 
liarly opposed  to  the  general  Asiatic  ideas,  and  consisting  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife  to 
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several  husbands.  All  the  brothers  of  a  family  have  only  one  spouse  anxHig  them,  the 
privilege  of  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  surprising 
degree  (^  harmony  prevails  in  this  extraordinary  kind  of  household :  the  females,  who  are 
active  and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries. 

The  ordinary  buildings  in  Thibet  are  very  rude,  consisting  of  roug^  stones  heaped 
together  without  cement,  and  with  flat  terraced  roo&.  The  only  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists in  a  small  banner,  composed  of  pieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  as  a  charm. 
On  the  contrary,  the  religious  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  palaces,  display  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Teaboo 
Lomboo,  with  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooden  rooft,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets^ 
makes  an  appearance  almost  magical ;  and  the  apartments  are  furnished  with  a  regard  both 
to  elegance  and  comfort  That  of  Pootala^  at  Lassa,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feet 
high,  to  contain  10,000  apartments  filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded.  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  seven  stories  high.  The  villages  and  mcmasteries  are  generally  situated  about  half 
way  up  the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  The  rock  above 
shelters  them  from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  below  aflR^rds  channels  by  whidi  the  melted  snow 
may  run  off,  while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet,  contranr  to  that  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  prepared  sheepskins  with  the  neece  turned  inwards,  formmg  a  comfortable  pro- 
tection from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth 
with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boots. 
Silks  from  China,  and  furs  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes.  A  fine 
white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  com- 
plimentary letters. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  to 
which  the  leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunciaticm 
of  animal  food,  mdeed,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a  country  which  scarcely 
affords  any  other  aliment  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state,  however,  seem  to  value 
themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour, 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retained,  so  as  to  iorm  a  mess  by  no  means  agreeable  to  an 
European  palate. 

The  entirely  religious  character  of  the  people  oi  Thibet  Is  scarceljr  compatible  with  any 
very  varied  amusements ;  though  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  effect  on  the  senses,  may  almost  t^  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
underst^,  and  fi^uently  played. 

Sect.  VL — Local  Geography. 

Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a  few  de- 
tached points,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  any  existence.  The  missionaries,  indeed, 
found  in  the  Chinese  archives  a  map  constructed  upon  the  information  of  two  lamas,  who  had 
been  sent  by  that  government  to  make  a  survey  of^  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mere 
outlines  and  names,  and  is  evidently  fiur  from  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect,  partly 
owing  to  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  in 
the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  the  Indus  ana  the  Granges  are  evi- 
dently confounded ;  the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  table-land  of  Thibet, 
and  penetrating  the  Himalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
few  p(»nts  which  have  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  to  some  recent  extracts, 
made  by  M.  Klaproth  fitxn  works  published  in  China. 

Lassa,  or  Hlassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  **  the  Rome  of  central  Asia,'*  is  situated 
in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges. 
The  winters  are  severe ;  but  firom  April  to  Octi^r,  notwithstanding  occasional  cold  bltuitB, 
the  climate  is  warm ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  city, 
independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  wlidch  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repre- 
sented as  handsome  and  opulent  In  the  surroundmg  plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Pootala.  The  entire  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government 
is  stated  at  84,000.  Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whom  all  the 
priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  their 
investiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region ;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
already  observed,  after  expelling  the  Nepalese  invaders,  have  established  at  Lai^a  a  military 
commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it, 
however,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  undisturbed,  and  in  full 
possession  of  their  ample  endowments;  and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annual  embassy  to 
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Peking,  is  extremely  moderate.  Within  the  district  of  LaB9a»  and  to  the  sonth,  is  the  re- 
markable lake  of  Palte,  described  as  forming  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  miles  broad,  round 
the  large  interior  island  which  it  encloses. 

Teshoo  Lomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 
interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  the  mountain  district  of  Boutan.     Two  successive  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Turner, 
have  been  sent  thither,  and  have  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood.     About   400   mansions 
672  combine  to  form  a  large  monastery 

(JifF,  672.),  the  walls  of  which  are 
hunt  of  stone,  the  roofe  of  coloured 
wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous 
gilded  canopies  and  turrets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  system,  it  is 
!  built  under  the  shade  of  a  high 

rock  with  a  southern  exposure,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  ^eat  river 
Sanpoo,  whose  course  is  here  di- 

versified    by    numerous     islands, 

raJaee  of  Teshoo  Lomboo.  through  which  it  flows  in   deep 

and  narrow  channels.'  The  number 
of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  monastic  capita],  amounted  in  1783  to 
3700.  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  frontier  is  the  district  of  Jhansu  Jeung,  surrounding  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a  considerable  manufactory  of  that  tiiiick  soft 
woollen  cloth  which  is  genendly  worn  in  Thibet 

Mr.  Moorcrofl  penetrated  at  a  more  westerly  point  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains, 
called  there  the  Vndes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  trade  in 
diawl  wool,  and  of  viewii^  the  celebrated  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any, 
which  flowed  out  of  it  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  most  perilous 
path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  these  loftiest  mountains  of  tlie  Himalayah,  which  give 
rise  to  the  Granges.  Niti,  a  village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  frontier  point ; 
beyond  which,  on  the  Thibet  side,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  whose  extreme  elevation  is 
indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  body,— oppressed  respiration,  and  a  giddiness  threaten- 
ing apoplexy ;  the  blood,  at  the  same  time,  bursting  from  the  lips,  and  all  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  air  becoming  red  and  sore.  Here  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  during  the 
night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless 
torrents.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a  number  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  of  great  height  The  administration  seemed  in  this  region 
divided  between  the  Lama  and  the  Deba  or  civil  governor ;  but  the  Chinese  commands  were 
of  paramount  authority. 

About  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Daba  lies  Grertope  or  Gortope,  the  chief  market  for 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  is  rather  a  camp  than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  stakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the 
tope  with  flags  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  not  fewer,  it  is  supposed, 
than  40,000. 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hrad  and  Manasa^ 
rowara.  The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an 
entrance  into  paradise  as  secured.  The  lake  Manasarowara  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  surrounded  by  clifSi  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  num- 
bers of  aquatic  eagles  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
convents,  above  which  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  I&nalajrah  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles. 
It  has  been  generally  reported  that  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Uanges,  and 
afterwards  3ie  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake ;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  issued  firom  it 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  Mr.  Moorcrofl  could  not  discern  the  least  trace  of  any  outlet 
He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person.  The 
Rawan  Hrad  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Siitledge;  though  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between 
these  lakes  and  Daba,  the  country  is  fiU^  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  the  water,  which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches. 

It  appears  that,  though  not  from  the  lake  Manasarowara,  yet  fVom  some  of  the  mountains 

in  its  vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gortope,  rolls 

to  the  north-west,  fi)r  more  than  300  miles,  till  it  passes  Leh  or  Ladauk.     This  province, 

the  most  westerly  of  those  which  have  been  included  in  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and 
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decidedly  Tartar.  The  LadaakiB  have  held  themselvee  independent  of  Giina,  and  were 
accustomed  to  lay  waste  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  till  the  Chinese  government  adopted 
the  expedient  of  assigning  that  territory  in  jaghire  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  held  in  such 
reverence  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  desist  from  their  ravages. 
They  have  stipulated,  however,  that  the  shawl  wool  sent  from  the  Undes  to  its  market  in 
Cashmere  shall  be  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  name 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  come 
alonff  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hindostan,  and  Cabul.    It  is  stated 

S  Humboldt  to  bear  the  name  of  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  has  communicated  that  appellation  to 
e  whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steeps  of  the  Mooz  T^h,  or  Mouztagh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shayook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Ladauk. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  by  another  tributary  from  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  main  stream. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TARTARY. 

T^RTART  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost  entirely 
across  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  vs  the  second  of  the  three  great  belts 
into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out  Although  the  name  of  Tartary  be  only  partially 
recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kind 
must  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.*  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  moimtains ;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  deserts  of  considerable  extent 
Still  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  its  surface. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an  immense 
scale :  in  the  west,  long  and  lofiy  chains  of  mountains  supporting  very  elevated  table-lands ; 
in  the  east,  a  plain  of  astonishing  extent  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  was  before 
involved  in  much  obscurity. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  east  to  west,  traverse  the  wide  expanse 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouenloun,  or  Kuenlun,  already 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet ;  the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak 
regions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  .the  titles  of  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  fixon  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  and 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intermediate  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  mountain  (Bokh- 
daoola),  or  of  "  the  mountain  of  the  queen."  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  this 
chain  as  part  of  the  Alta!,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  Mouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyond  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  branch  towards  Khojend,  separating  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  Throne 
of  Soliman,  and  several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  moun- 
tains also  occur  north  of  the  Jaxartes ;  but  all  these  gradually  sink  into  the  vast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary.  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declines, 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  partly  into  a  lower  range  separating  that  empire  finom 
the  country  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  Siat  direction  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  probably  connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  western 
extremity,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thianchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 

*  [Much  confusion  exipts  in  geo^rapbical  works  on  account  of  the  improper  extension  of  the  term  Tartar,  (more 
correctly,  Tatar,)  to  several  entirely  distinct  families  of  nations,  and  even  the  accurate  Bumes  confounds  the 
Turkish  Uzbeks  with  the  Tartar  tribes.  Accordinir  to  Klaproth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  oriental  Ian|nia<f« 
renders  him  an  authority  on  this  point,  the  term  Tartar  is  applicable  only  to  the  Monjirnhi.  Calmucks,  Kalkas, 
Eluths,  and  Burats,  who  have  as  little  in  common  with  the  eastern  Mandshurs  as  with  the  Turkish  nations  of 
the  west.  The  Kirghises,  Kuzzauks  or  Oossacs,  the  Uzbeks  who  are  the  ruling  people  of  Kokan,  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  and  Koondooz,  the  Turkomana,  who  roam  over  the  regions  south-west  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  various  pooplv 
wilhin  the  Russian  limits  generally  called  Tartars,  are  of  Turkish  origin.— Am.  Ed.] 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Thianchan,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Euenlun.  The  extremities. of 
these. two  boundary  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rugged  character,  and  affording  only  two  narrow  and  difficult  passes, 
by  which  caravans  can  penetrate  into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  corner  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tinguished by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forms 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Bucharia,  is  very  imperfectly 
explored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  any  European ;  but  it  is  known  to 
contain  several  slates  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of^  culture  and  civilisation. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe ;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  a  country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  wher^  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the  plateaux  of  the  My- 
sore, Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  in  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungenial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  large  ex- 
panses of  sandy  and  saline  desert  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more^  imperfectly  known,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Western  or  Independent  Tartary  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different ;  and,  as  the  one  is 
supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  i^  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofly  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  penetrate  its  border ;  but  in  extending  westward  to  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
the  surikce  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  300 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  iif  many  places  almost  a  desert ;  and  the  fine 
countries  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  large  oases  amid 
a  greater  surroundmg  waste. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
great  upland  plain  of  Tartary ;  but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  entitles 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  The  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoor,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
Tagh,  and  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  into  the 
AraL  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  al»ut  1000  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes  of  more  than 
half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar,  and  Yarkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Thianchan,  the  Hi,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll 
through  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartary  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amoor 
or  Saghalien,  which,  afler  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  that 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams ;  but,  from  its  unfavourable  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  communication. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  of 
mountains  nor  a  continued  table-land,  is  croeeed  from  east  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mountains ;  these  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Himalayah.  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  seconaary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  great ;  for,  independent  of  other  metals,  it  affords  annually  70,000  marks  (a 
mark  is  equal  to  4608  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Thian-chan  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  geo^oetical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Himalavah 
range  is  noticed  in  our  account  rf  Hindostan.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volca- 

*  See  note  on  page  436. 
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Does,  and  some  in  a  state  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  volcanic  moantains  are  Pechan,  Houtcheou,  Ouroumptei,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toabe. 
These  mountains,  along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  the  smrftce  of 
which  is  upwards  of  2500  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  300  or  400  l^igues  from  the 
sea.     Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

Great  western  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  this  ^eat  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  lies  between  the  Kouma,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obsheysyrt, 
Lake  Aksakal,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
and  whose  sur&ce  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.*  This  very  low  country  abounds 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offers  to  the  geognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  cm  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numerous. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Absbe- 
ron.  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition.  On 
the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  (^kmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  firom  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  eruptbn  of  flames  and  stones.  A  space  of  ground, 
290  toises  long  and  150  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  alnd  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  After  the  flame  became  extinct,  columns  of  water 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

SvBsscT.  2. — Botany. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  387. 

SuBSBCTT.  3. — Zoology, 
The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Oeograpky. 

The  Scythians  oi  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modem  tunes,  have  maintained  in  all 
ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  then:  name  has  always  been  memorable.  Their 
rapid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  conquerors 
of  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining 
their  rude  independence,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  favoured 
regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recorded  by 
faint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.  The  clouds  of  arrows 
which  they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  in  regular  battle,  the 
well-armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Arabian 
invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a  reaction.  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Jazartes  poured  down  in  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries.  Even  after  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  ft>und  a 
home  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East  Tartary  began  now  to  wield  entire  the  des- 
tinies of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied  round  his  standard  the  tribes 
of  Mongolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  and 
under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Westf  After  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  he  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successors,  who  afterwards  added  Western  Tartary,  and  Persia  with  all  its 
appendages ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supreme  and  sole 
rulers  of  Asia.  To  this  immense  dominicm  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 
while  Hoolagoo  subverted  the  throne  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapschak, 
while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Persia  and  China.  This  order  of  things  continued  till 
the  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them, 

r*  It  if  by  no  meant  certain  that  there  ia  here  any  nich  depreesion  of  the  surfkce.  Parrot,  who  adranoed  this 
oiiinion  in  1811  declare*  that  hit  barometrical  obeervationt  made  in  1839  (Reiae  sum  Ararat)  do  not  indicate 
Roch  a  phenomenon,  and  it  diaposed  to  refer  the  results  of  his  previous  operations  to  some  defect  in  his  barome- 
ter.   The  barometrical  observations  of  Hamboldt,  Boee,  and  EhrenberK  do  not  show  anj  depression.— Ah.  E».] 

rtKlaproth  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Hunfariana,  who  committed  such  terrible  ravafat 
in  Europe,  were  not  Mongol,  but  Planish  tribes.— An.  Ed.] 
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and  on  their  rakt  erected  a  new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  subverted.  He 
conquered  Persia,  overcame  and  made  pisoner  the  proud  Baiazet,  and  crushed  for  a  time 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roumelian  kingdom.  But  India  was  the  most  splendid  and 
pOTmanent  acquisition  of  the  house  dT  Timur,  and,  under  the  title  of  Mogul  emperws,  thejr 
reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
original  seats. 

Li  the  last  two  great  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  the  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol  ;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest,  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  firom  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  over- 
ran all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  fiur  as  the  grand 
range,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  separates  Tartary  fixnn  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet  made 
any  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  These 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerfiil  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  the  Oxus,  aind  of  Kokan  on  the  Jaxartes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  had  eflfected  by  conquest  an  important  revolution.  Chma,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  poeteritv  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to  them  after 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  so  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  however,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  lon^r  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  their  yoke.  To  the  empbre  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origi- 
nal conquering  state,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  fhmtier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the  boundary  of  tne  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  to  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute. 

SiCT.  IV. — Political  Oeograpky. 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  races  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.  This  bold  and 
rode  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a  despotism 
as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan.  As  this  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  ef^inate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  country, 
lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their  days  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  military 
enterprise  should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  T*he  habitual  exercise  of  these 
powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
he  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  exneditions,  give  him,  bv  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent claim  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aidedf  by  the  superstition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent  Under  the  character  of  mollahs  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supreme  law  of  the  sovereign,  minute  inspNBCtion  discovers  in  the  in^ 
ferior  branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influence.  Each  nation  is 
formed  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs,  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  ooroogh  is  a  chie(  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  weU  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  many  instances  by  the  body  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  afl&irs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government  The  general  heads  of  clans,  however, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are 
subject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  creat  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
internal  contests,  then-  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits ;  it  promotes  the  influence 
of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Varkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  from  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength  oi 

*  fTimar  was  not  a  Mongol,  but  a  Turk.  The  prince*  of  Delhi,  his  successors,  commonly  called  the  Grand  Mo- 
jrulfl,  were,  therefore,  of  Turkish  and  not  of  Monflolian  descent.  The  invaders,  who  drove  out  the  descoodants 
of  TImur  from  Turkestan,  were,  as  is  stated  in  the  text,  Turkish  tribes.— A  a.  Ed.] 
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the  horses,  the  l^ardihood  of  the  troops,  their  endurance  of  fiitiisfae,  and  even  their  valoor  m 
a  tumultuary  shock  of  batUe,  are  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  If  Bokhara, 
Kokan,  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head,  they 
would  muster  about  dOO,(X)0  such  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  well  conditioned,  and  mi^ht 
renew  the  ages  of  Tartar  conquest  Yet  a  mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nature,  witli^ut 
infantry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  force  either 
European,  or  trained  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  contest. 

As  Tartary  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states,  ccmnected  only  by  the  general 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  the  power,  revenue,  and  administration 
of  each,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  given  under  the  local  section. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scarcely  affording  to  a  thin  popn- 
lation  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  does  not  produce ;  and  it  afibrds 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone 
in  the  courts  of  Earakorum  or  Samarcand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  effe- 
minate possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  but  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  or  the  booty  swept  together  in  long  chepaos,  or  forays,  forms  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieflains. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  fixed  tribes  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  of  modem  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a  pas- 
toral region.  The  horse  is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almost  pre- 
tematiuul  swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  those 
of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  joumejrs, 
without  pause  or  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Eraser,  their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  marble ;  after 
which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injury. 
They  form  a  regtilar  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  the  cavalry  of  Persia  and 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  plunder,  but  also  for 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the 
other,  is  the  standing  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fermented  into  a  liquor  called  koumiss,  is 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial  purposes.  The  other  animsJs  of  Tartary  are  more 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  south, 
the  jrak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet ;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Siberia ;  but  neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates 
Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  products;  the  rhubarb,  so  useful 
as  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  us,  is  in  China 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Manu&ctures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  ftibrics  fbr  internal  consumption.  Among 
these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously 
prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  so  limited ;  resting,  indeed,  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  luad  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbarous 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them, 
they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  through 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage 
this  sjTstem  of  transit.  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  which  probably  ex- 
isted long  before,  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peacefiil  state  of  the  countries  which  it  traverses ;  but  its  favourite  points 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Balkh  (Bactria),  and,  above  all,  Yarkand 
situated  on  the  line  which  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Tartary.  The  tract  beyond  may 
be  considered  almost  as  unknown  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  two 
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travellers,  whoee  narratives  are  several  centuries  old.  They  mention  Khoten,  Koutche, 
Turfan,  and  Hami,  as  important  points  to  be  passed ;  but  this  route  is  rendered  arduous  by 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  nvhich  extends  here  for  a  vast 
distance  from  north-east  to  south-west  Of  late,  the  Russians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  a  com- 
mercial route,  which  Britain  vainly  attempted  to  open,  for  several  centuries ;  and  these  cara- 
vans, it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  30,000  men.  They  frequent  also  the  &irs  of  Yarkand, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet  Ftom  all  that  part  of  Tartary, 
however,  which  is  subject  to  China,  they  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  communication 
between  the  empires  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatchin  on  the 
Chinese,  and  Kiakhta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commodities  of  the  respective  empires 
are  exchanged,  under  those  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  horses,  the  superior  qualities  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  from  5/.  to 
lOl.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbandry.  The 
large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  the  cavalry,  of  which  the 
armies  in  Hindostan  and  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist  The  demand,  however,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  whose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  in&ntry,  and  whose  officers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  Yl.-^Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  be  esti 
mated  from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  fa^  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at 
3,000,000,  that  of  Eokan  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Badakshan,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghise  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  positive  data ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Against  this  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of  desert,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  \b  not  certain,  however,  that  these  are  more  extensive  than  in  its 
western  regions;  and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
various  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  we  might  guess  the 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabit  this  inmiense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  from  each 
other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both  under  their 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed ; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen 
black  eyes,  bending  (^liquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  hea^  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive,  spare, 
mnscvdar,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  ride  are  more  distinguished 
for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  theKalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Burats, 
may  bp  considered  as  bruiches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their 
early  conquest  of  Persia^and  for  their  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features  cannot  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas ;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  their  beauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuz- 
zauks.  The  Mandshura  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a 
fairer  complexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  vet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  mto  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khans,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations  who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartare  very  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  Th^  *' scourge 
of  God,"  the  **  terror  of  mankind,"  are  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
neighbouring  empires.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance ;  and  this  is  mitigated 
<Hily  when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  off  captives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves.  It  was 
said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  l£at  they  saw  before  them  a  fruitfiil  kingdom,  and 
left  behind  them  a. solitary  desert  It  was  .their  boast,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site 
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wHfaoat  stambliiijf.  A  picture  greatly  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by  those  who  have 
(rfieenred  the  Tartars,  even  when  they  were  spreadin^f  elsewhere  the  widest  de8olati<xi,  dis- 
plajring,  in  their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  simplicity  and 
amiable  virtues  of  the  pastoral  a^.  Thev  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable ;  quarrels  are 
rare,  seldom  produce  fijp^hting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  they  are  mink,  sincere,  and  honest;  and  thoofh  they  make  even  peaceable 
strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a  naticmal  pride,  nourished  by  ttie  recollection  of  so  many  vic- 
tories, yet  they  protect  them,  and  tr^at  them  with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  divide  Tartary,  and  are  professed  with  seal  through  difl^rent  portions.  All 
its  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the'  supremacy  of  the  Grtnd 
Lama ;  while,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  when  tl»e  coontries  be- 
yond the  Oxus  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  caliphs, 
they  have  remained  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under  the  former  system,  the  little 
tribes  of  Eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas,  exercising  a  mingled  spiritual  and  temporal  juris- 
diction, though  not  holding  a  supreme  sway  in  either  capacity.  The  original  Boodhist 
svstem,  also,  here  seems  combined  with  ruder  features ;  particularly  magic,  sorcery,  and 
snnilar  modes  of  deluding  the  iffnorant  wanderers  of  the  desert  In  the  west,  again,  Maho- 
metanism  seems  to  be  professed  in  greater  purity,  and  with  stronger  Ingotry,  thui  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  numerous  regions  where  it  reigns. 

The  learning  of  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light  Scom  the 
southern  regions  of  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China.  Yet  the  countrv  is  by  no  means  inv(^ved 
in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  Tartar  suggests  to  an  European  ear.  In  all  die 
Mahometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  very  widely  diflHised ;  and 
the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
as  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  sciences  there  taught  form  a  contracted  and  monastk 
circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Commenta- 
ries upon  the  Koran  take  the  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature ;  and  as  that  rude  com- 
position is  the  standard  of  Mussulman  law  as  well  as  theology,  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
can  never  assume  any  liberal  aspect  Astronomy  appears  merely  under  the  character  of 
astrology ;  medicine  has  lost  all  the  lustre  it  possessed  m  the  days  of  Avicenna ;  and,  periiaps, 
the  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Bagdad,  are  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathematics. 

Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  the  fireater  part  of  the  population  is  movable,  can 
never  be  expected  to  make  much  progress.  The  great  capitals  are  decorated  with  handsome 
edifices,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia ;  but  none  of  these  have  attained  any  great  celebrity. 
The  regular  abode  of  aU  native  Tartars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  place  with  the 
tribe  or  encampment  The  Tartar  tent  is  much  more  commodious  than  that  K>nned  of  black 
cloth,  which  ia  used  in  Cabul  or  Thibet  It  is  framed  of  close  lath  or  wickerwork,  covered 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  These,  which  are  often  large 
and  lofty,  are  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  fitxn  place  to  place,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
moving  city.  A  camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  consists  usually  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartars  difkn  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly 
adjusted  for  the  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  desirable. 
The  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  girdle,  and 
over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt  The  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  tur&n,  drawn, 
in  ffeneru,  over  a  calpak,  or  pointed  cap.  Boots  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  poor 
and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich  have  them  of  a  sort  of  light  leather,  without  soles 
or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  when 
they  go  out  Every  man  has  a  knife  hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the 
same  garments  as  the  men,  but  longer,  and  mrow  a  robe  of  silk  ar  cottcm  over  alL  They 
delight  in  p>\d  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chinese. 
In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  haur  mwards,  are  considered 
the  roost  comfortable  protection  against  the  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest 
kind,  fi!om  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  are  added. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
nations.  The  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan 
are  considered  by  them  as  very  insipid  when  compared  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment 
Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a  large  proportion  must  be  put,  place  this 
delicacy,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can  enjoy  it  only  occa- 
sionally in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  the  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  are 
unable  to  subsist  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  anixnal  diet  must  preponderate, 
both  fix>m  its  abundance  and  the  want  c?  any  other ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  alwve  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  are  also  indebted 
for  their  most  national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into 
an  intoxicating  drink,  Mdled  koumiss,  which  is  their  fiivourite  beverage,  and  which  physicians 
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have  deacribed  as  really  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  stem  precept  of  the  Koran  is, 
by  a  Tartar  interpretation,  not  considered  as  applyinjg^  to  this  exhilarating  fluid,  in  which  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  general  habits  of  sobriety,  indulge  nearly  to  the  utmost  extent  in 
which  it  can  be  procured  They  use  also  bouza,  a  thin  acidulous  liquor,  made  from  grain, 
and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  breakfiist  on  tea, 
which,  after  the  mode  of  Thibet,  they  make  into  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 

Scot.  VIL — Local  Geography. 
SuBSSCT.  1. — Mandshuria, 

The  most  eaetem  division  of  Tartary,  or  the  countnr  of  the  Mandshurs,  forming  the  inter- 
val between  China  andlSiberia,  and  bordered  by  the  Eastern  Pacific,  is  still  less  known  than 
most  of  its  other  regions.  We  scarcely  know  it  at  all,  unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which 
are  in  general  meagre  and  pompoua  It  i>resents  generally  a  different  aspect  from  those 
immense  and  naked  plains  which  characterise  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  diversi- 
fied by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by 
valleys,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  t£e  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  comdderable 
fertility.  Their  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  such 
crowds  as  to  render  tnivelling  dangerous.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  &voured  spots ; 
the  prevalent  culture  is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  most 
valued  abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast 
that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to  become  so.  It  grows  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  appeared  to  La  Perouse  cov€»*ed 
with  magnificent  forests,  but  abandoned  to  nature;  a  singular  circumstance  in  a  region 
so  closely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  The  few  inhabit- 
ants do  not  even  hold  any  intercourse  with  its  civilised  districts ;  but  subsist  on  fishing,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  but  display  a  mild  and  excellent  disposition.  The  great  river 
Amoor,  after  rising  in  Mongolia,  traverses  the  whole  of  this  province,  receiving  firom  the 
south  the  lar^  tributaries  of  the  Usuri  and  the  SongarL  It  abounds  with  fish  ^the  finest 
kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon,  in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection. 
The  lands  upon  this  shore  ought  also,  it  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture. 
Yet  they  are  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen,  and  for  a  great 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  complete  desert  The  very  few  towns  that  exist  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar  garrison&  North  of  the  Amoor,  the  country 
is  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race  of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fur-beanng  animals, 
among  which  the  sable  is  conspicuous. 

The  Mandshurs  are  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  They  poesess  even  a 
language  and  writing,  essentially  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nation 
of  central  Asia.  The  langua^  is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  forbids 
two  consonants  ever  to  come  m  contact  with  each  other ;  by  a  copiousness  almost  unrivalled ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  Philologists  have  traced  in  it  analo* 
gies  with  the  languages  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  the  cognate  dialects  of  Europe. 
This  refinement,  however,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  import- 
ed from  some  other  region ;  for  the  impression  which  Sir  George  Staunton  received  of  these 
Tartars,  immediately  after  he  had  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  was  that  of  a  very  rude  people. 
Their  persons  were  tall  and  robust ;  but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those 
of  the  Chinese ;  their  manners  were  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished ;  the  same  strict 
order  and  police  were  not  maintained ;  and  beggars,  who  are  never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  swarmed  on  all  the  roads.  They  were  so  rational  as  not  to  have  adopted  the  ridicu- 
lous and  injurious  system  of  cramping  the  female  feet  On  the  whole,  though  the  Tartar 
lords  hold  a  high  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  the  nation  in  general  is  de- 
pressed under  the  ascendency  of  the  conquered  state,  all  whose  institutions  have  been  adopt- 
ed entire  by  the  government 

The  province  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kirin-Oula, 
wkh  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is  Zhehdl  or  Gehol, 
the  summer  residence  and  hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are 
most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a  large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
^vince,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  productive  land  is 
that  of  Shin  Yang,  or  Leaotong,  bordering  <m  Corea.  There  are  cities  bearing  each  of  these 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Peking.  The  northern  region,  watered 
by  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tzitzikar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of 
that  conquering  race.  Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Nimgouta,  and  Saghalien  Oula,  are  po(»r,  and 
of  middling  extent  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Sokn,  inhabited  by  a  rude  rac^ 
of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ;  and  farther  to  the  east  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a 
mingled  race  of  Mandslmrs  and  Mongols. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point,  &ce  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
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■It  has,  parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or.  rather  a  continnoos  extent  of  continent, 
penetrated  at  different  points  l^  narrow  straits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islands  compose  the  empire  of  Japan,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  divided  from  Asia  hj  a  bread 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of  Jesso  or 
Matsmai,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Saghalien,  soggeited  to  the  early  navigatora 
the  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  observations  <^  Perouse  and  Broughton  have  established  it  to  be  an  island,  extending 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  level  coasts  adjacent  to  their  own 
territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the 
centre  and  north  are  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jeaso 
from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  &ces  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary.  It  has 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not  European 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and  on  the  nartb. 
the  bay  of  De  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unexplored,  where  the 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  so  small  that 
fishermen  drag  their  IxAts  across  it  This  isthmus,  if  it  exist,  is  perhaps  of  recent  fbrmap 
tion,  and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor,  which  here  terminates  its  course. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  and  the  freshness  of  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  suspected 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar  race,  called 
the  Ainoe,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  firom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  very  few 
particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  race ;  a  fact  which,  though  Krusenstem 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  a  great  predominance  of  testimomr  in  its  favour.  Their  occu- 
pations rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  are  unacquainted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  then:  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase. 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  among  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  civilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
these  precarious  and  adventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  intellectual  fiiculties  than  the  routine 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms ;  representing  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an 
extraordinarv  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coast 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan,  and  with 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — MongolitL 

On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  die  tribes  of  Mongolia^  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  lon^tude  as  ftr  as  the 
lAke  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  central  portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the 
Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it  According  to  the  best 
of  those  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  separating  like  a  great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 
According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African  deserts,  by  caravans 
with  camels ;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  by  superstitious  alarms, 
natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an  awfiil  solitude. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  fVom  the  main  body  imagined  that  he  heard  a  sound, 
sometimes  like  that  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music  and  waiiike  in- 
struments echoing  through  the  air ;  when,  following  these  delusive  indications,  he  was  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fiital  situation.  The  only  precise  account  of  it  is 
given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  bv  BeU. 
Though  a  month  was  spent  m  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  400 
mile&  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed. There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so 
brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so  that  a  single  pure  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as 
delicious  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beycHid 
the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet 
hi^h,  and  the  crossing  of  which  viras  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  ground  along 
tills  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 

All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan,  cover- 
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ed  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastores,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  incapable  of  combining  for  any  common  object  They  have  been  made  to  own 
the  sovereignty  of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute, 
leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it  un- 
molested. Even  this  is  not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a  small  salary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefe.  There  is  not  even  any  effective  prohibition  against  the  practice  of  wa^ng 
pivate  war  with  each  other;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  serious  or  perilous 
lueil^t,  a  fince  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of  accommodation  are  dic- 
tat«L  The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  Turkish  hcnves,  bit  prefer  those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  career,  and  to  ^e,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals. 
As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they 
supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed 
entu^ly  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  the^  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables ;  but  find  litUe  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  all  the  privaticois  to. 
which  they  are  exposed,  they  manifest  &  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fimcied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup- 
plied after  dea£  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
nave  also  gheims  (gy longs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremcmies  are  conducted; 
and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele- 
brated under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianitv.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  mr  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dig- 
nitv  as  in  Thibet  The  warlike  chie&  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 
rode  tribes. 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan 
of  the  Calmucks.  They  Iwast  of  their  country  as  uiat  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
80  celebrated  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  claim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  tiiem- 
eelvee  completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  the  southern 
countries  of  Cadigar  and  Khoten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals, 
confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  SM^y  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Black  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake 
of  Kokonor ;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Little  Buckaria,  or  Chinese  Turkestan, 
The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast  extent, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  modems  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Goez,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afford  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  be  combined  into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively^  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  this 
region,  which  has  also  been  call^  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
the  report,  however,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Beloor. 
It  &B  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending 
fit)m  the  high  border  chain ;  the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
grain,  and  the  firuits  are  peculiarly  excellent    It  is  a  tract  redeemed  as  it  were,  fixxn  the 
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ffeneral  desolation  of  Tartar^.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be  flonruhin^  under  the 
Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  mafistrates  of  that 
profession  administer  justice,  and  cany  on  all  the  internal  affiurs,  while  the  Chinese  military 
officers  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasioo. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  this  frontier  as  at  all  the  others. 
The  boundary  line  is  guarded  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  package  brought 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permissioo  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cashgar 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  are  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though 
not  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  river 
fiom  the  west  passes  hj  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  aflbids  emplojrment  to  a 
considerable  number  of'^the  inhabitanta  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  larger  and 
still  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  it  speedily 
regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  now  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  mdeed, 
seems  to  ensure  its  contmuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  medium 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great 
continent  Yarkand,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numeioos 
caravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  vmo  sit 
on  benches  in  front  There  ia  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges.  The 
country  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  water^  gardens 
and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  other  writers  as  situated 
in  Little  Bucharia :  Khoten,  Aksou,  Koutche,  Eelah,  Turftn,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karia,  (Suama, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  eariy  histories  and  travels  as  an 
independent  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the 
ordinary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marUe  and  jasper,  beautifully  variegated 
with  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  aflbrd  a  material  of^  profitable  exchange  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  firuitful  soU  are  marked  by  the  production  of  &e  vine 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
the^  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  both 
religions  are  equallv  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Fraser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  dirtrict  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  diflTerent  directions. 
Eelah  was  tb^  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  rulers  of  central  Tartar^ ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  Cialis  of  Goes,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fcHlified  city,  considerably 
to  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  in  dependence  upon  it  Bumes  assigns  it  75,000  inhabit- 
ants. Turfan  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  larse  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consider- 
able country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royd  fiunily  of  Codiigar.  No  recent  mention  is 
made  of  Peym,  or  Poym,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above 
limits.  Farther  to  the  e&st,  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lqs  in  wiiich  was 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  finrnd  its  termination,  llie  city  of  Lop  formed 
then  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  fiivouraUe  opportunity  of  cross- 
jng  the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  to  China.  Beyond  it,  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
is^hanil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiarly  fine  countiy,  in- 
habited by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  tnd  voluptuous 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  Lanoa.  Peculiar  super- 
ititions,  the  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tar- 
tary.  The  dead  are  often  embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astrologer 
has  determined  the  phinet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  are  lodged  along 
with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  other 
objects,  which  it  is  imagined  may  be  usefbl  to  them  m  the  other  world ;  a  remnant,  pro- 
bably, of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  these  objects  tiiem- 
ielves  along  with  theur  chieft. 

SuBsioT.  4. — Turkestan  or  Independent  Tertmy. 

Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  reaches 
westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  by 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisitms  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  bom 
fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  both 
ikmed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  from, 
the  two  great  central  rivers;  one  from  the  Oxus,  Gihon,  or  Amoor,  the  other  fhxn  the 
Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  abo  an  important  power, 
occupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefiL 

Bokhara  forms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
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0x118,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-westerly  coarse  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral. 
The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  river  Znrufshan,  or  Kohuk. 
The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 
proportion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.*  The 
bulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consist  of  a  race 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  firom  an  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4,000  infantry,  besides  about  50,000  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Balkh  from  the  chief  of  Eoondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorasan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  inhahitants  come  out  The  invaders  then  ru^  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Such  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
rather  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  ftom  any  peculiar  impulse  fVom  the 
sovereign,  in  whose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Per^ 
sians  are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunites,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Peraia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  firozen,  th^  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  dften  neither  provisbne  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  clodis,  and  other 
European  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contams 
70,000  or  §9,000  inhabitants.  Bumes  estimates  the  populatk>n  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a  great  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a  liberal  encoorager  of  it  The 
city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  800  students.  To  every 
madresse  there  is  a  lecturer;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  oaaaBU 
ing  chiefly  in  the  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
aiM  charity. 

Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  fbrtv-eight  miles :  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writera  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Murad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  late  done 
something  for  its  revival.  Here  is  still  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  IJelhi ;  but  since  the  fidl  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forms  part  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  East  It  has  been, 
in  a  manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia;  the 
main  point  of  union  between  ^em.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fall  retain- 
ed some  marked  traces  of  civilizatbn.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercia]  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  &r  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvous,  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  Uie  dreadfiil  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  whose  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Bactrian  territory,  that 
unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  Bokhara.  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  un- 
rivallecTantiquity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  '  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  comer  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  according  to  Bumes,  it  does  not  c<mtain  more  than  2000  soula  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  flat  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  960  villages.  This  fertility  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  watera  which 

*{Jktnea  astliutei  the  popalmtfon  of  Bokbara,  in  wMeh  he  incladM  Balkh,  at  1,000,000  •ouIs.—Am.  Eo.j 
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descend  fiom  the  soiithera  side  of  the  Paiopamimi  mountains;  a  nnffle  canal  derived  from 
which  10  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  9000{.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the 
countnr  to  the  north  declines  into  those  sterile  a^  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater 
part  of  Tartary. 

The  tracts  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jazartes  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartary, 
and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkmans.  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilise  the  kingdom  of  Kokan  and  Fergaoah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment to  Bokhara.  Omer  Khan,  a  Mahometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
beneficent  in  his  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modem  (»igin,  and  recent- 
ly made  the  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  dOO 
mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fiiiitful  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, though  decayed,  is  still  more  than  half  the  size  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Jazartes 
is  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  part  of  Tartary.  Taschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
Humboldfs  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  920  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  Kirghises  is  Ush,  a  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  reclaiming  from  roving  habits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now 
peaceably  settled  round  them. 

Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
firom  that  of  Bokhara.  This  country  was  the  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  faith  of  Biahomet ;  which,  about  710,  the  conquering  Cati&h  preached  in  the 
mosque  of  Kharism.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
Ur^nge  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khan.  Afler  being  destroyed  by 
Nadir  Shah,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capita]  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  part 
of  which  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  from  that  river  are  the  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  those  im- 
mense deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilised  world ;  firom  Persia,  from 
Candahar,  and  firom  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
few  spots  afibrding  water  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  their  recesses  a 
greater  number  of  these  oases  than  the  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  multitudes  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  800,000  families,  of  whom  about  a 
thurd  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  usually 
through  their  deserts  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefe,  yet  are  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chiefis, 
under  which  they  may  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  scale  presents  itself,  they  are  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  par- 
ticularly Khorasan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  off  every  thing 
valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  im- 
mense deserts. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign 
in  general  to  Oriental  habits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  are  in  consequence  corpulent 
and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of 
Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  branch  thev  have  extended  much  farther,  that 
of  slaves,  if  trade  it  can  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victims 
whom  thev  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in 
slavery,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  fix>m  150,000  to  200,000  Persians,  and  15,000 
Russians. 

The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains 
about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regular  towiL  Even  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
clay.  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Oxus 
still  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade.  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  has  experienced  an  equal  decay. 

[Between  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  state  of  Koondooz, 
ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chief  or  Meer,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouring 
districts ;  he  holds  Khooloom,  Heibuk,  Ghoree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  is 
master  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  reduced  Badakshan, 
and  several  of  the  hill  districts  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh—. 
Moorad  Beg,  the  Meer  of  Koondooz,  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooz 
18  situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  proverbial  for  its  unhealthy  climate,  and  is  visited  by  the 
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Meer  ooly  in  winter;  it  was  once  a  large  town,  but  the  population  does  not  now  exceed 
1500  souls.  Kbooloom,  or  Tash  Eoors^iui,  is  agreeably  situ^ed  in  a  fine  district,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants.— Am.  Ed.] 

The  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  hif  h 
branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Rid^e  of  Pamere,  remains  to  be  described.  At  the 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  m  a  fflacier  called  Pooshtee  Khur,  the  Oxus  rises, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  cdlects  from  its  mountains  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Badakshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  but,  above  all, 
rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  they  are  no  longer  worked ;  but 
this,  according  to  Bumes,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  dependent  on  the  Meer  of  Koondooz. 
The  capital  is  Fy^^^t  ^^  ^^  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tnbutary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the 
king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit ; 
probably  on  very  slender  testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shc^hnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 
to  the  whole  of  this  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiana. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  northern  region, 
bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirc^hises. 
This  remarkable  race  does  not  figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  appear  men  to 
have  chiefly  occupied  the  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  YeniseL  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  which  undisciplined  warriors  could  not  resist, 
the  Kir^hises,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitting.  They  retired  over  the 
mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivat^  plains  or  steppes  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and-south 
oo  the  fhmtiers  of  Cashgar  and  Kokan,  and  manv  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character.'  Onl^  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wild  or  mountam  Kirghises, 
and  entirely  merit  (he  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
pastoral  character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  m  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence, 
to  prevent  them  from  makinff  extensive  depredatbns  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it 
grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefe,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and 
20  cameb ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and  it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  frontier  from  occasional  in- 
roads ;  still  less  does  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route 
an  intercourse  with  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  theur  safety  only  by 
the  humiliating  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  cameL 

In  their  social  and  political  capacitv,  the  Kirghises  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  uideed,  allows  Russia  to 
appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by 
wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rests  with  the  little  khans  who  are  at  the 
head  of  each  clan,  uid  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  democratic 
assembly,  by  whom  the  great  affiurs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slowness  and 
indecision  incident  to  such  a  body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  than  those  which  are 
commanded  by  warlike  and  absolute  chiefs.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed 
by  the  maxims  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not  learned  observers.  Under 
its  sanction  the  chiefs  observe  polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  piux^hase  or  robbery  can 
enable  them,  and  a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghises  con- 
sists in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  aflS)rd  very  delicate  food),  and  a  few 
camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  often  very  considerable.  Their 
tents  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calmucks,  and  one  of  them  will 
often  accommodate  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contributicm 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxuries ;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits  have 
begun  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  folt 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KU8SIA  ON  THE  CASPIAN. 


Thb  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  is  de- 
nominated Siberia.  Between  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  west,  Per- 
sia and  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkable 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.    It 
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cooatflts  of  two  portioiM»  wliicb«  though  CMiflidenbly  differing  in  a^wct,  circarngtancee  oblige 
ufl  hare  to  oombine. 

Sect.  L — Qtneral  OtUline  and  AtpecL 

In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  laimst 
inland  sea  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  readies  almost  due  north  and  south,  aiS  in 
this  direction  its  extent  a(^>ear8  to  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
300 ;  but  this  occurs  only  m  the  great  bay  or  projection  at  its  north-east  extremity :  every- 
where else  the  breadth  yaries  from  90  to  120  iniles.  This  mighty  inland  expanse  is  8um>lied 
on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  course  df  2000  miles,  the  whole  of 
European  and  part  of  /Viatic  Russia,  pours  in  the  united  waters  of  those  vast  regions.  On 
the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  nrom  the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat ;  the 
Kouma,  the  Terek,  the  Aras,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others,  reach  a  certain  magnitude ; 
but  in  general  these  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  attain  any  great  expansion,  uid  they 
arrive  chiefly  in  the  fi>nn  of  mountain  torrents,  descending  from  the  long  range  of  snowy 
height&  On  the  south,  the  streams  descending  from  the  Elburz,  are  of  moderate  length, 
but  copious  and  rapid.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian ;  but  bv  fiir  the  greater 
portion  of  this  border  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from  which  the  Caejnan  S^  does 
not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  large  sources  which  supply  this 
ffreat  interior  sea,  many  inquirers  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  hovr  they  can  be  disposed  of 
Hence  has  arisen  the  theory  of  a  subterraneous  passa|fe,  by  which  its  superfluous  waters  are 
conveyed  either  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Persian  GuIl  As,  however,  the  fiu:ts  on  which  this 
thoOTy  rests  seem  derived  firom  the  most  superficial  observation,  so  the  difficulty  which  gave 
rise  to  it  appears  more  imaginary  than  real  Evaporation  fix)m  the  sur&ce  so  unmense  may 
Mitisfactorily  account  far  the  waters  received  from  all  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
the  first  ma^itude.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last  200  yean» 
and  it  certamly  appears  to  be  about  300  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  are  as  salt 
as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  torn  a  portion  of  Glauber 
salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naphtha  which  is  found  on  its 
shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  siKlden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  cliflii 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  There 
are  no  food  harbours  from  Astrachan  to  Derbend.  A  cluster  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  tlie  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  number  of  small  ones  extend  along  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  m  the  northern  part 
'  Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  The  western  and  northern  only  are  proper 
to  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  former  and  the  Black  Sea  extends  a 
wide  region  entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancients  applied  the  name 
of  Caucasus.  In  height,  in  ruggedness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  aspects,  though  not  un- 
rivalled, they  are  surfMssed  by  tew  in  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  range  of  high 
land  may  be  stated,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  extent  firom  north  to  south,  and  300  from 
east  to  west  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the  northern  border 
of  Creorgia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gkrantic  summit  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  by  the 
Russian  government,  on  the  suggesticm  of  General  Diebitsch,  to  measure  its  altitude,  deter- 
mined it  to  be  about  10,500  English  fiset,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
He  was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit  The  boundary  of  perpetual 
snow  is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  chain,  except  the 
Himalayah.  "  This  central  chain  of  Caucasus,**  says  M.  Kupfer,  ^  is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyry.  Imagine  a  plateau,  8000  or  10,000  feet  high,  extending  from  east  to  west,  rent 
m  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  ridge  of  rugged 
and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  figure  about  the 
middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  which  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  naked  rock, 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear :  this  is  Elburz,  whose  height  surpasses,  by  3000  or 
4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains."  The  Caucasian  territory  formed,  for  a 
century,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Persia;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat  turbulent,  appendage  to  the 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  districts,  yielded  to  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
European  invader. 

The  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  enclosed  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  diflTerent  character.  The  immediate  shores,  composed  of  the 
deltas  (^  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astrachan,  are  flat  and 

*  See  note  on  page  436. 
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manhy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Oufii  and  Orenhorg  rise  insensibly  into  a  nmrn- 
tainoos  elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  wliich  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character  whidi 
distin^fuishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Sbct.  IL — Natural  Cttograpky, 

SuBBSCTS.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany, 

The  Geology  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  finm  those  parts 
of  Tartary  ai^l  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

SuBSBOT.  3. — Zoology, 
The  Zoological  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  towering  elevations 
of  Caucasus,  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
need  be  said  on  their  general  nature.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  around  this  lofty 
chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  geographic  range  has  been 
assigned  to  Europe ;  and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  western  and 
souUiem  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.  But  the  Fauna  of  these  interesting  regions  is  so 
deplorably  defective,  that  much  remains  to  be  investigated  be&te  this  theory  can  be  received 
with  ccHifidence. 
The  Quadrupeds  menticmed  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  tiie  Ca- 
^A  racal  Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goats,  Bears,  several  Antelopes, 

^^^^^  and  a  species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Ksoo, 
80  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered  in  these  wild  recesses ; 
and  the  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Sheep,  extends  from  Central 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  is  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  appears  superior  both  in 
strength  and  agility ;  there  is  also  another  species  (C  Mgagiu 
Pallas)  difiering  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closely 
resembling  our  domestic  goat 

On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  found  that  rare  British 
bird,  the  Charadrius  himanlopus,  or  the  long-legged  Plover  (Jig, 
674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  species  Imown  in  Europe; 
nor  can  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  for  irfiiloeophic  in- 
quiry, than  the  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  exhibit 
between  the  animals  of  Eurq>e  and  of  Asia. 

Sbct.  nL — Historical  Geography, 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dweUing  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con- 
nected form.  The  Chreeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  ccmsidered 
the  clifl&  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mnotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boundaries 
of  nature.  The  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  these  awful 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  con- 
sidered as  exalting  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  metals  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Afterwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  and 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  rugged  and  inaccessible  tracts  served 
occasionally  as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquer- 
ors from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etjonolpgists  have  even 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  ftom  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  rugged  seats  df  the  Caucasus  afllbraed  shelter  to  these  ancient  races,  than 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  ori^nated. 

In  modem  times,  Greorgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished, by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently  as 
the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  czar.  Russia, 
after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the 
level  tracts  between  it  a^  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  trib^  are  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully 
compensated  by  the  frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  diffi- 
culty guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  border.  Greorgia,  and  still  more  Cir- 
cassia,  has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  imd  the  fine  forms  of  its 
fomales ;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  Imve  been  in  great  request  as  domestic 
slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.    In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  o&pring  of  those  slaves, 
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kept  up  by  continaal  aceeasions,  \oag  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelukes,  a 
sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  mastera 

Turkey  posseased,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrectkm  amrnig  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  obliged  by 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districta  of  Guriel 
and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  ot  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sscyr.  IV.^Politiedl  Geography. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  terriUny  owns  the  sovereignty 
ci  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  ita  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  ita  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  amid  inac- 
cessible clifiEs,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  moflft  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  eccHMnny,  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
for  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  <^  serfo,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consista  chiefly  of  voluntair  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  espcNcially  where  the  Ru^ans  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Afitrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Eubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
tranEmit  such  scanty  tribute  mb  can  be  drawn  firom  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds  fiill  military  occu- 
pation of  the  leading  positions ;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  m  the  northern  provinces  of  Quia  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishmente  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  parte  both 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indu$try, 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucaflian  re^on  presente  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  producta  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  tiie  ahnost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incorsion.  Their  supply  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  firom  the  sale  of  their 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk 
fircHU  the  low  southern  districta ;  some  skins  and  furs  firom  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  firom 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Two  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
the  Ehiglish,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  ^ia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  ail  ita  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difficult  line  by 
the  iKHth  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Eui^rates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  the 
raw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  (H^such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeed,  met  traversing  aU  European  Russia,  and  receiving  many  great  tributaries. 
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mast  hnng  down  articlee  of  fome  ma^^tnde, — thnber,  flax,  iron,  copper ;  hot  these  find  not 
in  the  round  of  the  Caspian  either  any  adequate  demand,  or  any  means  of  obtaining  copious 
returns.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  consists  in  the  immense  quantity  offish  which 
both  the  sea  and  its  tributary  rivers  supply.  The  sturgeon  is  particularly  excellent,  and 
fix>m  it  is  manufactured  the  caviare,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  over  all  Ekirope.  To  the 
north,  the  provinces  of  Ouia  and  Orenburg,  as  already  observed,  contain  mines  of  considerable 
value,  the  management  of  which  is  intn^ted  to  the  general  board  at  Cathannenberg,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Urals. 

Sbot.  VI.— OivtZ  aTul  Social  Slate. 
As  the  countries  d*the  Caucasus  have  ever  been  little  accessiUe  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  social  existence  of  their  inhabitants,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreign  communi- 
cation, presents  many  picturesque  and  varied  aspects.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  (£ 
the  earth,  in  which  rude  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  As 
these  are,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a  multitude  of 
small  tribes,  the  subject  ramifies  into  a  variety  of  details,  which  will  be  better  given  under 
the  local  division.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  firee  from  the  tame  and  mechanical  routine  which  that 
religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  from 
the  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 
habits  of  plunder, — that  national  ];dunder,  on  a  great  scale,  which  is  considered  rather  a  boast 
than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  &miliar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  nations. 

Sbot.  VIL — Local  Geography. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  Cancasus^ 
which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  forms 
of  society.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terek  are  considered  its  northern  boundary.  V^itiiin  this 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes  which  compose 
southern  Russia.  In  approaching  them,  however,  the  traveller  descries  the  mighty  precipices 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow ;  beneath  is 
the  black  region  of  rocks  and  precipices;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of 
well-u'aterea  valleys,  forming  fine  pastoral  districts;  and,  though  not  capable  of  high 
culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet  In  these  mountain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  nave  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their  physical 
qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  But  it  is  the  fuie  form 
and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form  so  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern 
panegyric.  In  these  high  valleys,  with  a  northern  exposure,  they  do  not  suffer  that  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The  daughters  of  all 
above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  degrading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  iie  plaiting  of  straw.  Their  beauty  seems 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  or 
preserve  female  charms.  The  face  is  carefully  lAiaded  from  the  sun ;  they  are  fed  moderately 
on  milk  and  pastry ;  their  feet  are  protected  firom  injury  by  a  species  of  wooden  ^oe ;  and 
their  hands  by  the  use  of  gloves.  Some  even  make  use  of  paint,  but  this  is  considered 
discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous  precaution  <k  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husband 
cuts  through  at  marriage. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are  observed  in  Circassia  with  aU  the  strictoess  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens,  or  noUes,  who  attend  him 
in  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  vassala 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — ^bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
attend  him  to  the  field;  which  last  have  often  been  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior 
rank.  The  arrangements  for  marriage  and  education  are  of  a  most  peculiar  character, 
founded  on  a  sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  which  tramples  upon  every  tender  and  domestic  tie. 
Until  afler  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  wife  live  entirely  separate,  and  never 
see  each  other,  unless  by  stealth ;  the  husband  ccmsiders  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  even 
named  in  his  presence.  The  child,  when  bom,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the 
eye  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  fi-iendly  nobleman  receives  him,  and 
undertakes  the  sole  task  of  educating  and  rearing  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in 
all  manly  exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a  husband,  which  this  fbster  fiither  is  bound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  they 
have  before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  for  which 
full  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 

The  noble  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usqpl  with  independent  chiefe  on  their 
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own  estates,  and  sorronnded  by  their  vassals ;  a  Tound  of  war  and  feasting,  of  hunting  and 
joUity.  Especial  pride  and  care  are  manifested  respecting  their  horses,  whose  parentage 
they  consider  almost  equally  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  the  foal,  a  black 
mark,  indicating  its  pedigree,  is  burnt  upon  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be  effiiced  or  altered 
under  pain  of  death.  As  these  noble  animals  are  wanted  both  for  ornament  and  use,  they 
must  imite  the  qualities  of  beauty,  strength,  and  fleetness.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  cost  is 
spared.  The  modem  musket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  often  proof  against  pistol-shot ;  a  helmet  of  polished  steel ;  a  bow  and  quiver. 
As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  case  of  uzdens,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  jvecious  stones,  their  value  amounts  often  to  2000  roubles.  Besides  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  are  employed  in  enforcmg  the  right 
of  private  revenue,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
exists,  is  confided  to  the  swmd  of  the  injured  person,  or  that  of  his  friends.  With  these 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality.  When  a  stranger 
has  been  (mce  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthful  of  milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  the 
&mUy,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  considered  as  one  of  its  members. 

The  only  estunate  of  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  number  of  uzdens  at  1500,  and  theur  fighting  vassals  at  10,000. 
This  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  the  great 
Eabirdi,  who  form  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
The  serfi,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upcai,  and  enclose,  Circassia;  yet  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  are  com- 
posed, have  set  at  defiance  every  efibrt  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  regular  subjection.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  from  inroad  by  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses.  These  aro  chiefly  erected  along  the 
Terek  and  Kuban,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  rismg  among  the  loftiest  heights  of  Cau- 
casus, flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  defence ;  a  town  of  3000  people,  with  a  strong  garrison.  Ceorgievsk, 
on  the  Kouma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi- 
Kaukas,  "the  ruler  of  Caucasus,"  situated  amid  the  loftiest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  tribes  by  whom  they  are  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  wall 
of  earth,  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  un- 
dertaken without  an  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a  peat  part  of 
this  road  lay  along  steeps  so  rugged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  traveller  to  pass  on 
foot  between  the  river  and  the  cliffi,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections 
along  their  perpendicular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  impeHect  bridges,  that  were  oilen  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  Rit  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, firom  the  fort  of  Dariel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  61  versts  long,  with 
only  two  bridges;  and,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and 
laige  dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

The  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgievsk,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidu- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godet  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  known  till  the  first  journey 
of  Pallas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  commodi- 
ous buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individuals.  In  this  vicinity 
is  the  Scots  colony  of  Karass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  the  missionary  station 
established  there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  country,  presents  some  interesting 
object&  Its  commeroe  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  KisUar,  a  town  described  bv  M. 
Godet,  in  1828,  as  contaming  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  mhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1736,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  produces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pmts  each;  but  it  is  of  indiflerent 
quality,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity. 
[To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coast  presents 
but  few  harbours.  Tarki  is  fiivourably  situated  on  the  sea,  but  the  principal  place  is  Der- 
bend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing 
military  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  Klaproth,  a  population  of  about 
4000  ftimiiies.— Am.  Ed.] 

On  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  fiunous  and  once  pow- 
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erfiil  kinffdoin  of  Geor^  The  world,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a  regrkm  more  proAiaely 
ffifted  bou  with  richness  and  beauty.  Numberless  streams,  flowing  Som  the  central  and 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain,  irrigate  wad  fertilise  all  its  borders.  On  the  sides  of  the  moan- 
tains  hang  magnificent  forests  of  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine ;  and  the  ground  is 
covered  with  vines  growing  wild  in  vast  profiision.  On  its  successive  stages  are  raised  all 
the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain,  both  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climales.  The  woods 
abound  with  game ;  and  the  mountains  contain  in  their  bosom  mines  of  considerable  value. 
The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree :  the  men  are  distinguished  for  vigour ;  and 
the  females,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  as  &med  for  beauty  as 
those  of  Circassia.  All  Siese  bounties  of  nature,  however,  have  been  rendered  unavailing 
bv  the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  government,  and  by  the  c(Hitinual  wars  which  have  desolated 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  century.  The  nobles,  who  had  reduced  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
within  very  narrow  limits,  possess  over  their  vassals  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  extract 
fVora  them  the  whole  produce  of  their  lands  beyond  what  may  afford  the  most  scanty  sub- 
sistence. The  unfortunate  husbandman  is  moreover  exposed  to  the  continual  inroad  of  the 
Lesghians  and  other  tribes  from  the  upper  heights  of  Caucasus,  and  is  often  obliged  to  plough 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  had  been  protected  by  its  situation  from  the  tide  of 
Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  ago  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Persian  empire ;  and,  after  a  very  gallant  struggle,  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  8ophis  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  Georgian  youth  were  even  employed  as  the 
royal  guards  of  Persia.  Yet  the  spirit  of  independence  was  not  subdued ;  and  when  the 
power  of  their  conquerors  was  shaken  by  the  growing  fortune  of  Russia,  they  eagerly  sought 
to  regain  their  flneedom  by  an  alliance  with  t^s  new  power.  So  fiu-  as  related  to  the  down- 
fidl  (?  Persian  influence,  all  (heir  hopes  were  fulfilled;  but  the  potentate  .through  whom 
this  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  no  less  ambitious.  The  sons  of  the  brave  He- 
raclius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  regular 
form  of  a  Russian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ultimate  good ;  and  the  Roaians 
have  in  ftct  made  some  effi>rts  to  introduce  tranquillity  and  industry ;  but  the  constant  wars 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Persia,  and  of  which  Georgia  has  been  the  theatre, 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avaiL  Through  the  pressure  of  these  various 
evils,  the  populaticm  of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
320,000  souls.  The  {greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Christians,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of  the  country.  The  Rus- 
sians drew  firom  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  defrey  its  expensea 
The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  north- 
ward, along  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains ;  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  east  and 
south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously 
received  the  Araxes,  from  Ararat;  the  greater  part  of  whose  course,  however,  has  been 
through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 
The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis,  (Ji^.  675.), 

the  capital.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  lif^ch  flows 
here  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  defile 
covered  with  immense  forests.  Several 
points  in  its  vicinity  command  a  grand 
view  of  the  bordering  chain  of  mountains, 
rising  in  successive  stages  above  each 
other,  and  terminating  in  5ie  snow-covered 
pinnacles  of  Elburz.  The  city,  founded  m 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  possess  any 
architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  collection  of 
low  flat-roofbd  dwellings,  built  of  don  brick, 
with  small  doors  and  paper  windows.  Nor 
ca.tte  of  Tefli..  ^  ^^  splendid  mosques,  and  gOded  mi- 

narets, whieh  elsewhere  redeem  the  general  poverty  of  Oriental  cities,  to  be  found  at  Teflis. 
There  are,  however,  several  handsome  churches,  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  pic- 
turesque situation ;  and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  promontory,  presents  a  grand  and 
imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buildings  are  a  few  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Russians ;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  Uie  shops 
of  which  are  screened  firom  the  weather  by  a  long  range  of  columnar  aic&des ;  and  which, 
as  the  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  than  the  dd 
one.  Teflis  is  famous  for  its  baths,  formed  of  warm- streams  descending  fix)m  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  collected  into  two  large  apartments,  one  for  the  male  uid  tibe  other  for  the 
female  inhabitants.  Their  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  to  an  European 
eye,  they  are  dark,  dirty,  and  incommodious.  The  Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters, 
and  keep  there  a  large  military  force,  which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhahitanta  This  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  grievance,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  seclusioo. 
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ptrticalarly  in  regard  to  the  female  sex,  whose  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  jeaJoas  gawtd  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  suffered  materially  from  this  mtrusicm.  The 
population  of  Teflis,  m  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  suflered,  has  declined  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  from  22,000  to  15,000. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Georgia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  find  Mingrelia  and 
Imiretta ;  regions  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Colchis.  The  interior  tracts 
are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but  Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene 
between  it  and  the  sea  a  large  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  unwholesome.  Floods  innumerable, 
descending  from  the  heights,  and  uniting  into  thirty  considerable  rivers,  inundate  this  watery 
region.  Amonff  these,  the  only  one  of  great  importance  is  the  ancient  Phasis,  now  called 
the  Bioni,  which,  after  a  long  course  through  the  deep  Circassian  glens,  enters  the  plain  of 
Mingrelia.  The  ground,  impregnated  with  such  copious  moisture,  becomes  too  sofl  for  the 
plough,  and  unfit  ror  the  production  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  yields  plentifullv  millet  and  other 
smaS  grain,  which  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Fruits  of  every  kind  grow 
spontaneously,  though  containinfi^  sometimes  more  juice  than  flavour ;  but  this  fault  is  not 
found  in  the  figs,  chestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield  a  strong  ameable  wine.  Raw  silk 
abounds,  and  some  rude  manufiictures  are  made  of  that  material.  There  is  a  person  bedding 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  a  submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia ;  which  last  power  has,  by  the 
course  of  events,  become  paramount  Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  exposed 
than  even  the  rest  of  Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult,  and  misrule  of  every  description.  The 
nobles  are  passionatelv  devoted  to  huntmg:  they  account  a  good  horse,  a  good  do^,  and  a 
good  folcon,  the  first  elements  of  human  felicity.  At  the  same  time,  they  carry  on  uie  most 
r^ular  system  of  oppression  towards  their  dependants,  and  of  indiscriminate  plunder  towards 
all  others.  Yet  Mmgrelia  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  whiph  anciently  rendered 
Cdchis  celelnrated.  Communicating  by  the  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople, 
it  supplies  them  with  the  commo£ties  of  the  Caspian  territory ;  silk,  honey,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, above  all,  slaves ;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
ne&rious  process,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chie&  of  Mingrelia.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  Turkey  receives  annually  fixxn  thence  about  12,000  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 
As  the  port  of  Poti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Phasis,  has  by  the  last  treaty 
been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  Mingrelia.  Poti 
(xmtains  about  1000  inhabitants;  from  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  large 
vessels  must  anchor  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  late  entrance  of  an  Ekiglish  ship 
into  this  port  forms  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  Mingrelia  extends  about 
140  miles  along  the  se^-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  inland.  Reineggs  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  4,000,000;  but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  it,  we  should  imagme 
one-fourth  of  that  number  exaggerated. 

Imiretta,  composing  the  lofty  interior  of  Mingrelia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is 
a  bold  pastoral  region,  inhabited  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
the  rest  of  Caucasus  firom  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Russia.  Retired  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aloof 
firom  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
fastnesses  are  invaded,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  Tbev  have 
among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  mountains,  will  oflen 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  honey,  and  other  Caucasian 
staples  are  reared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Kotais,  called  its 
capital,  is  an  old  city  aa  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  2000  inhabitant& 

Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  rich  as  Min- 
grelia, but  still  more  ^desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
estimated  to  contain  not  mwe  than  6000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  is  anticipated.  Batoum,  a  port 
with  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 

Sa  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  of 
B  Abasses,  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They  resemble,  wiuiout  equalling,  that 
people  in  their  handsome  persons  and  di^fnified  manners.  Secured  firom  foreign  invasion  by 
the  poverty  of  their  counby,  and  by  its  unmense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contests ;  and  to  uie  various  forms  of  plunder,  theur  situation  has  tempted  them  to 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caroian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this 
trade,  Phanagoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrepot  Anapa,  fiurther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the 
4ist  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 
All  the  nations  now  enumorated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus  where 
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alone  an^  extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  exist  Yet  its  extreme  and  nsost 
awfol  heights,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  without  their  tenants. 
Among  these,  the  most  known  and  formidable  are  the  Ossetes  and  the  Lesghis.  The  former 
occupy  the  mighty  n(»rthem  heights  behind  Circassia,  and  either  hold  or  border  npon  all  the 
routes  leading  thence  to  Greor^a  and  the  southern  Caucasus.  Of  this  position  they  avail 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  uie  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  a  composition  upon  him.  They 
block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  paths  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  fiice  of  the  cli&  They  have  not  a  village  that  contains  a  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles ;  yet,  on  an  emergency,  they  can  muster 
10,000  horse.  The  Russians  have  b«iten  them,  without  being  able  to  reduce  them,  but 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefs,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  at 
Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  from  indulging  agamst  Russia  their  favourite 
propensities. 

The  Lesghis,  who,  fiom  the  southern  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia, 
are  a  still  more  noted  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent 
harvests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  to  a  perpetual  career  of  rob- 
bery, and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loraest  clifi^  and  on  the  ed^e  of  the  steepest 
precipices,  have  a  most  fearful  appearance.  Respected  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  noost  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set 
all  attempts  to  invade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  poverty 
to  engage  in  mercenary  war&re,  and  hire  themselves  for  a  campaign  of  three  months  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry 
and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stone  or  wood  across  unfathomable  gulfi, 
have  carried  roads  along  rarecipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their  habitations  by  pipes  or 
canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty  portion 
of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  remnants 
of  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Pagan  superstition,  and  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Between  the  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  septs  of. 
greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  comers  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  said ;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  d*  the  Kistes,  the  Jugouches,  the 
Tusches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  we  conceive,  afl^rd  little  edification  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  constituting 
a  government  of  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  capital.  This  place,'  seated  amia 
such  a  vast  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  has  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great  or 
opulent  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  other ;  though  these  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  uid  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  East  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  European  RusJia  must  bring  down 
some  commodities;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  from  Persia;  turquoises  from  Ehorasan ; 
rubies  and  other  gems  firom  the  head  of  the  Oxua  After  all,  its  chief  wealth  is  derived 
from  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  it  carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  exported ;  and  the 
roes  oi  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  for 
which  it  is  ramed.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  &om  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  Russian  monarohs,  since  the  time 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  eflfort  to  improve  Astrachan  and  its  trade.  The  Kremlin,  however, 
and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  are 
now  in  ruins ;  and  the  city,  tiiough  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  have 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population,  amounting  to  70,000, 
forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia :  Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French, 
Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  appropriated  to  them.  Most  dfthe  Persian 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a  boundless  extent 
of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a  considera- 
ble pastoral  population.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A  large  body  of  fugitive 
Calmucks  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  western  trib^  are 
chiefly  Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habits  and 
chu'acter  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reduced  by  subjection  to  a  somewhat 
more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  they  would  spontaneously  adopt 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Rlissia.  Tartare  still  form  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  trained  to  regular  and  industrious  habits.  The  country 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Its  eastern 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  mountains,  possessing  that  rich  mineral  character  which  has 
been  so  oflen  noticed.    From  these  mountains  flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  called  also  the 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  southern  coarse  separates  Rassia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kir^hises  and  Calmucks.  A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  from  the  inroad 
of  these  rude  tribes.  On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  nte  has  been  several  times 
changed,  and  which  is  now  rather  a  well-built  town  of  2000  houses.  To  this  market  the 
Tartars  bring  annuallv  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  tor  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.  Though  Orenburg,  how- 
ever, be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situation 
as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  ^laia,  which  afterwards  fklls  into  the 
Kama.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territ(N7,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  great  Tartar 
capital,  and  contains,  in  &ct,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptions. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SIBERIA. 

Op  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  di»> 
tribution  of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  tro  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land , 
so  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  desert  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
under  a  more  carefrd  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
populous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  a  profusion  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fktal,  is  ^^uarded  against  in  some  by  a  thick  coat  of  fiit  and  unctuous  substances;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  fura,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  mote  fiivoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and 
the  pomp  (^  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  nom  commodities  furnished 
by  the  shivering  hunter  oithe  polar  desert 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  cmd  Aspect, 

The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongation  of  some  of  the  grmndesi 
features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  varying  far 
firom  70^  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  comer  of  the  great  Pacific, 
enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  much 
broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Okotsk  and 
Anadir.  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which  reaches 
from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  This  "stony  firirdle  of  the  world,"  as 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presepts  not  the  formicbble  barrier  which  that 
ignorance  has  sometimes  supposed.  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and 
the  slope  on  each  side  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  ascended  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  fixmi  west  to  east  under  the  general  name  of  Altai,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  the  mightier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  fh)m  Siberia.  It 
appears  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals ; 
the  branches  which  it  throws  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  bearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  7^  of  lon^tude  around  the  sources  of, 
the  Irtysch  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
its  elevation;  but  it  is  connected  wiUi  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; the  Sayanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baikal ;  the  Yablcmoy  or  Apple  mountams,  an  exten- 
sive and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  the  transverse  one  of  the  IChingkhanoola,  is 
probnged,  ui^er  the  title  of  the  Slanovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
application  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  but  M.  Humboldt  con- 
ceives that  it  may  be  advantageously  called  **  system  of  ^  Altai"    It  forms  a  continued 
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line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kuenlun,  and  Himalayah, 
those  mighty  chains  of  central  Asia  and  India.  After  exteiidin^  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  a  ridge  which  shoots  up  to  a  much 
ffreater  elevation  than  any  of  the  rest ;  since  M.  Ermann  \mb  just  determined  Klintcheva, 
Its  highest  peak,  to  be  more  than  (20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He  found  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  to  bear  the  most  decided  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  have  mentioned  its  mountains ;  for  the 
whole  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level  The  only  great  feature 
by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  itd  rivers ;  and  these,  in  regard  to  length  oi 
course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  are  not  destin- 
ed, however,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which  they 
flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  beyond  the 
ocean.    No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

**  solid  floods, 
That  ftretch,  ntbwart  the  tolitary  vast. 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main.** 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
indust]^  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow  parallel  to  each  ouer,  from  south  to  north, 
beginnmg  in  the  Altai  Sad  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  through  finozen 
plains,  and  encTmg  in  a  sea  ^  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,''  along  which  the  utmost 
eSbrts  of  modem  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
Iffoken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  fi)rmed  across  Siberia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  beginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  drawn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seems 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Altai, 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  couree,  it  combines 
with  some  other  waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  and,  crossing 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  north wiml  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  TobolsL 
Here  it  meets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  trunitaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  ObL  This 
chief  of  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  runs  through 
the  provinces  of  Kolyvan  and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numeroos 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  ^^ough  rising  from  a  source  less  distant,  it  pursues  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  body  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  after  its  junction. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  plains,  till,  after  a  course  of  about 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  broad  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of  ObL 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude. 
This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sayanskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  an 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  its  banks  are 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouaka,  whose 
waters  rush  impetuously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake.    They  become 
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afterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoatsk,  the  second  capita]  of 
Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  stream  of  equal  magnitude  to  itselC*  In  its  further 
course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungouskas,  the  lower  of  which  has  a  course  of  500 
or  600  mi>e3,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Lena  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  Northern  Asia,  tnir 
▼ersing  its  most  remote  and  northern  regions.  It  rises  firam  a  small  cluster  of  mountains  on 
the  northern  shore  oi  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  north- 
east, and  sometimes  almost  due  east;  a  direction  highly  advantageous  for  establishing  a 
water  communication  with  Okotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma,  both  firom  the  great  boundary  chain,  called 
here  the  Yablonoy  mountaina  The  Lena  now  passes  Yakoutsk,  the  only  place  which,  amidst 
the  immensity  of  these  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  farther  down 
it  receives  the  Aldan,  which,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  within  a 
i^iort  land  carriage  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  through 
desolate  plains  only  frequented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  furs 
with  which  the  animals  that  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

The  secondary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Olensk  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka  to  the 
east,  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  great;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
ricinity  of  features  so  much  more  granc^  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  the 
Anadir,  in  the  extreme  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throwing  out  branches  peculiarly 
bold  and  lofty,  forms  a  circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suffice  to  feed  this 
ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  j^reat  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  Baikal 
prints  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect,  bemg  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  the 
northern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
navigators  view  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  tales  of 
those  who  have  suflfered  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
lation. This  lake  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  Awch  can  be  passed  in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  being  moored  to 
a  solid  mass  of  it  that  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  particularly 
sturgeon,  and  with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
distance  firom  the  sea.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations, 
which  render  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  thewind  is  moderate.  Its 
water  is  completely  fresh.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  but 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collec- 
tions of  water,  in  the  marshy  or  submeraed  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  its 
western  territoriee.  Only  the  lake  of  Tchany  m  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurg  AlgY- 
dum  in  that  of  Ischim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  little 
lakes  are  saline,  or  vanously  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  thinks 
it  not  improbaUe  that  they  are  remnants  of  some  great  interior  sea  connected  with  the  Aral 
and  the  Caspian. 

8war,  n. — Naturai  Chogrofhy. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Uralian  and  Altaian  ranges  aflS)rd  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitiTe, 
transition,  and  alluvial  classes;  vast  tracts,  also,  are  composed  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations ;  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modem  date  nse  through  the  older  and  newer 
deposits. 

Aftnes. — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  on  accoont  of  its  rich  mines 
and  precious  stonea 

1.  OM  Mine$.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  in  the  district 
of  Catherinenberg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  gold  occurs  either  pore 
or  disseminated  trough  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  called  the  pyritous  ore  of  gold.  Fvfe 
English  pounds  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  1250  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

2,  Stiver  minee.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  th(»e  of  Kolyvan,  Nertchinsk, 
and  Schlangenberg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state  of  (»e, 
as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.  Platina  has  been  found  in 
such  quantity,  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  now  coined,  the  coins  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  silver. 

*  [It  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  Selinga  which  flowf  into  the  Baikal,  and  the  Anfara  whkb  iMoea 
from  that  lake,  as  the  main  stream,  and  the  Yenisei  would  then  have  the  longest  coarae  of  any  river  upon  the 
Eastern  Continent.— Am.  Ed.] 
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3.  Copper  mine$.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Uralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian  chain. 
The  prevailing  cures  in  these  mines  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green 
and  blue  malachite. 

4.  Inm  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

5.  Lead  mines.  Although  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

Gems  and  Ornamental  Stones. — ^Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  uKMt  frequent  of  the  gems 
are  topaz  and  beryl :  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sarapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in  different  places;  and  the  valuable  and  l^autiinl  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  afibrds  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  the  Lake 
Baikal  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known ;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  with  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Botany. 
The  botany  of  the  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  German  into 
the  language  of  our  country ;  but  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  containing  more  or  less 
saline  principle.  There  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  genenu  forms  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterlv 
position,  contrast  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes. The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lofly  mountains  into 
**  smiling  fertile  vales,*'  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frost 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  rapid 
are  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  the  Alei :  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  latter  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  steppes  of  this  district  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  to  a  height 
of  1156  Parisian  feet  Laige  pme  forests  skirt  the  Irtysch  from  Bamaoul  to  Schulbinsk; 
the  banks  of  the  Alei  are  a&o  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  same 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  amd  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood ;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  the  above-mentioned  pine 
forests,  is  barren  of  trees ;  though  farther  north,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following : — ^Adcmis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance ;  many  species  of  Artemisia,  AUium, 
Gypsophila  and  Statice;  numerous  Umbellatie;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
tcHdes  cover  whole  tracts ;  and,  where  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polycneum,  Atriplex,  Cheno« 
podium,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicomia,  and  Halocnemum ;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoides,  and  othera.  Farther  south^  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Rindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepeta  sibirica ;  and  the  beautiful  firemorus  grow- 
ing on  the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
itself  near  the  Irtysch,  where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noted :  a  new  species  of  Peplis  and  of  Camphorosma ;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cachrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seseli ; 
aoMHig  the  Aspenfoliee,  the  genera  Echinospermum  and  Lithoepermum,  Cynoglossum, 
virdi&rum,  Solenanthus  circinatus  (n.  sp.),  Tournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscjramus  pusiUus, 
Rheum  leucorhizum ;  Arenaria  subulata,  filifolia,  and  longifolio.  Cotyledon  Lievenii  (n.  sp.), 
Saponaria  elegans  (n.  sp.),  many  Zygophylla,  Ammodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligonom,  Pallasii, 
the  Saxaul  (Anw^asis  Ammodendron,  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifolia  (Jig.  677.),  Ranunculus 
platyapermus,  Dodartia  orientalis,  Drecocephalum  integrifolium  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kinds  of 
Eremostachys  (a  genus  that  ranks  between  Phhmis  and  MciuceUa),  Phlomis  agraria, 
several  Alyssa,  Chorispora  stricta,  Goldbachia,  many  Lepidia,  Megacarpie  lacineata,  Ste- 
rigma  tomentosum,  Tauscheria,  a  host  of  Astragali,  several  of  them  firutescent;  Hedysaruro 
siHendens,  Robinia  Halodendron,  Ciraium  igniarium,  and  a  variety  of  Saussurece,  Scorzo* 
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nere,  and  Semtuls,  with  Tragopogon  ruber,  and  numeroiia  others.  Many  of  these  plants 
occur  also  even  in  the  territory  of  Loktewsk.  When  rising  to  the 
077  mountains  from  these  steppes,  the  vegetation,  at  a  height  of  4500  Pa- 
risian feet,  assumes  a  still  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe ;  though 
many  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  country  still  appear.  The  latter 
principally  belong  to  the  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  numntain  streams,  wherever 
these  are  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  In  such  spots,  Gentiana 
acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathidi  flourish,  and  Cardamine  macix)phylla,  Bajd- 
fhiga  Greum,  Pedicnlaris  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
mountains,  produce  many  oi  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 
exhibit  such  vegetation  omy  as  is  common  to  Europe.  This  is  likewise 
observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irri- 
gated by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  1^ 
a  thick  covering  of  foliage.  Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possess 
some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Spring  flora  is  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacee  and  Liliacee ; 
as  Ranunculus  polvrhizos;  Adonis  vernal  is,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Pieonia  hybrida.  Anemone 
patens,  cerulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atragene  alpina,  Omithogalum  angulosum 
(n.  sp.)  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor ;  Iris  ruthenica,  glaucescens  (n.  sp.),  and 
flavissima.  Among  the  rock 'plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  be  noted  the  following, 
as  most  numerous : — ^Venmica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media ;  Dracocephalum  origanoides,  pere- 
mnnm,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans;  Nepeta  lavandulac^  Thymus  an^ustifolius, 
Patrinia  sibirica,  Androsace  dasphylla  (il  ^.),  Myosotis  rupestris,  Onosma  simplicissuna  and 
Gmelini,  Sibbaldia  erecta  and  altaica,  Statice  speciosa,  Swertia  dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre 
(n.  sp.),  Bupleurum  baldense,  several  Allia,  Stellera  altaica,  Gypsophila  thesiifolia,  Orostachys 
chlorantha,  Sedum  Eversii  and  hybridum ;  Silene  altaica,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.) ;  Po- 
tentilla  penn^Ivanica  and  sericea,  and  many  other  indivmuals  of  this  genus ;  Thalictrum 
petaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanceolatum,  Hesperis  apnea,  various 
Astragali,  Oxjrtropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Centaurea  sibirica,  Prenanthes  divernfolia  (n.  sp.), 
and  Ephedra  monostachya.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heraclea, 
Seseli  athamantoides,  Ciraium  heterophyllum,  Silybum  cemuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  several 
Adenophora,  Delphinia,  and  Aconita,  many  Veratra  and  Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glauca, 
Tragopogon  orientalis,  Pedicularis  elata,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboscidea,  that  covers  large 
tracts. 

Amon^  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned  Androsace  *flliformis, 
Viola  (tncolori  aflT.),  Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  loncicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.X  Gentiana 
barbata,  Cirsium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sf,) ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibinca,  Phaca  exaltata, 
Pedicularis  speciosa,  and  others;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  rivera 
that  water  them  being  swoUen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Eoksun ; 
there,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vde,  are  extended,  flat,  stei^>e- 
like  plains,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  difllerent  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con- 
volvulus Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  subacauli  a£,  Saussurea  (n.  sp.) ; 
.  Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only  a  few  inches  high ;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alyssum  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisise,  with  Ranunculus  auKsnus 
(n.  sp.).  Sisymbrium  micranthum  (n.  sp.),  Ballota  lanata,  several  kinds  of  Leontodon,  and, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  Glaux  maritima,  which  firequently  densely  coven 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  plants.  From  4500  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinus  Cembra  marks  the  highest  present  boundary  <^  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  European  species  gradually  diminish,  to  flrive  place  to  the  flora  of  the  Altai 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  Sanguisorba  alpina  (n.  sp.), 
PrimuM  nivalis,  Veronica  densiflora  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  altaica,  angulosa,  glacialis,  humilis, 
and  septemfida;  Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta  compacta  0^  sp.),  Linum  sibiricum, 
Lonicera  hispida.  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica,  uniflora  and  puinata,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Epilobium  alpinum,  Cerastium  alpinum,  Saxifira^  Hirculus,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.),  Po- 
tentilla macrantha  (n.  sp.),  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Kanunculus  altaicus.  Anemone  narcisoflora, 
Dracocephalum  altaiense,  LinnsBa  borealis,  Phlomis  alpina,  Cochlearia  integrifolia,  Macropo- 
dium  nivale,  Oxytronis  altaica,  sulphurea  (n,  sp.),  IX)ronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus, 
Frolovia  lyrata  (n.  sp.;,  Leuzea  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  (n.  sp.),  a  numbner  of  Willows, 
&c.  The  most  central  and  westwsid  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  above 
another  like  terraces,  to  an  elevation  of  5759  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinguished  by  its 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharjrsch  and  Koksun,  being 
extremely  arid,  though  sparingly  producing,  here  and  there,  individual  groups  of  plantfii. 
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and  exhibiting  such  only  as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis,  a  new 
and  shrub-like  Atriplex,  likewise  an  undescribed  frutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  new 
Zygophylla,  two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong-scented  Artemisiie ;  Corydalis  stricta  in 
large  bushes ;  some  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  ver- 
ticillate  leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs :  these,  together  with  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
€i  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 
ground  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Juniperus  nana  ( 1 ),  Betula  nana,  several  Willows, 
Mespilus  uniflora,  and  Dryas  octopetalal  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding 
re^on  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  are  the  following: — 
Enophorum  Chamissonis  (n.  sp.)f  Athcunanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Clavtonia  acutifolia,  Oentiana 
algida,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzula  spicata,  Ozjnria  reniformis,  Arenaria 
(Helmio  afl^),  nardifblia,  and  another  new  species,  Biel:^teinia  odora,  Cerastium  pauci- 
florum  (?)  Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.)>  Saxifraga  cemua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp.),  terek- 
tensis  (n.  sp.),  and  hieraciifblia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.),  and  quadrifidum,  Thermopsis 
alpina,  Potentilla  grandiflora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Ranunculus  isopyroides,  Thalic- 
trum  alpinum,  Gymanandra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedicularis ;  Draba  camosuU 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophila  (n.  sp.),  and  lactea ;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp.),  Corydalis  pauciflora,  Phaca 
fiigida,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina.  Cineraria  (aurantiacae  aff.),  and 
lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Hieracium  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  Leontodon,  Pyrethrum  pulchrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussurea  py^tea.  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  plants 
alsoTgrow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country.  Caltha 
palustris  generaUy  adorns  the  margin  of  little  alpine  rivulets ;  Epilobium  angustifolium  also 
18  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  Erythronium 
Dens  Canis  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  sa^s,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Eor^n,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet;  on  the 
Koksunchen  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5602  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  XJlbinski  to  the  Ereuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cease  at  5500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  may  be  seen  at  a  height  of  6187  feet. 
As  to  the  grouping  of  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked :  Birch,  Firs, 
and  Pines  are  in  Uie  lowest  situations ;  the  Birch  (Betula  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4536 
feet  on  the  Ridderschen  Ereuzberge ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eoksun  Snow  Mountains,  it 
ai*cends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet  Pines,  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  steppes, 
and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than 
3000  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
Parbian  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the  steppe,  where  they 
form  larfi^e  forests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  Fir,  but  more 
frequenUy  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies) ;  and  at  a  height  of  2000  to  2300  feet  it  is 
very  abundant  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more  fi'equently  as  P.  Abies 
disappears,  and  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observed 
beyond  5270  feet,  its  limit  bein^  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The  Larch  trees  were  not 
seen  below  2550  feet;  their  highest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter  Ereuzberge,  5500  feet:  at 
4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  north  side  of  die  mountains; 
as  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus  Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  feet, 
but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
other  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschetschulicha,  but  never  saw  it, 
which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540 
Parisian  feet  When  the  vfooda  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibirica  (but  such  were 
not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  plant  to  grow ;  where  they  are 
tiot  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  mobt,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation : 
Aconita,  Cimicifuga  ftetida,  Senecio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  hastata,  Poiemonium  cceruieum, 
Orobus  luteus,  Pconia  hybrida,  Arabis  pendula,  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a  con- 
siderable height,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more ;  but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and 
the  ground  is  dry,  were  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  difficult  to  ^x  the 
line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  some- 
tiroes  in  the  hollows  at  the  height  of  5500  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  quantity 
varying  in  diflerent  years.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Eorgon,  on  the  side  inclining  to  the 
northward,  Ledebour  observed,  at  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly 
distinguished  the  lasers  of  several  years ;  a  circumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  any  mountam.  For  whether  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Baschalathi  is  always  covereil 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  the  fact 
To  what  altitude  the  culture  of  com  may  be  successfully  prosecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  actual  trial ;  yet  it  deserves  notice,  that  corn  grows,  at  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  m  Tfllages  to  the  south  (^Qk^soii,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  restdent  inhabitants. 
Some  Calmocks,  who  rove  in  the  lofly  Tschaja  steppe,  may,  perhaps,  pass  the  winter  at  a 
gfreater  height;  still  their  yourten  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellings,  nor  is  it  poadble  that 
they  do  spend  that  season  there.  When  the  geo^phical  position  of  these  coontries  is  care 
fully  considered,  Ijring  from  47^  to  54°  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  boundary  from 
99°  to  105P  (but  on  the  south  from  91°  to  102°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  than  such  as  bear  a  general  similarity  to  those 
of  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe ;  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  longi- 
tude, that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  country 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  l^  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  Iving  at  the  south  and  eastern  foot  c?  them,  and 
which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
snowy  region. 

A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  The 
Terebinthacee,  Aceree,  and  Tiliacec  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Figus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fnudnus,  Sic  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into  litUe 
grovea  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  haitl-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  r^ru^  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of^annual  and  perennml  ones.  The  former  are  very  few, 
even  in  the  less  elevated  districts;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries, 
80  they  here  disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation  is  often,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
kxig,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  perennial  plants  sufier  leas,  their  roots 
being  nnhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
&milies  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  others 
seem  to  be  replaced  b^  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera :  thus  it  is  among  the  Personate, 
where  the  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one-third ;  and  among  the  A^rifolie,  where 
Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one-hal£  In  the  Cynarocephale,  too,  up- 
wards of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saossurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  Eupatorine,  the 
Artenusis  are  two-thirds;  and  in  the  Rutaceoe,  three-fourths  are  claimed  hy  the  genus 
Zygophyllum.  But  the  Leguminoese  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  this ;  for  three- 
fburtltt  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  &mily  consist  of  the  genera  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  oUier  places,  contributing 
numerous  individuals  to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wanting:  for 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  five  of  Trifolium.  Twenty-three  Ferns, 
according  to  the  Linniean  system,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to  Equisetum,  were  collected 
by  Ledebour.  T%ere  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogamia  of  the  Altai  and  that  of 
Europe. 

Of^  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satis&ctorily  explored  by  the  botanists  of  the  recent  Russian 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtchatra,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Bkhrino*8  STRArrs. 

The  cove  of  Awatscha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  haven  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here;  but  stunted,  and 
very  diflerent  from  the  slender,  gracefiil  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cembra,  which,  on  the  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
^eater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  tlie  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Alnus 
mcana,  and  some  Willows,  are  seen ;  but  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber  may,  however, 
be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  climate  is  milder  than  oa  the  east  coast; 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  firom 
Siberia,  via  Okotsk.  Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rich 
and  the  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spirea  k&mtchatica.  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemum  cana- 
dense,  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  &c.  In  the  pastures  are  aVeratnun, 
Lilium  kamtchaticum,  Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  Caprifolium,  Spinea,  Rosa,  the  Atragene  alpina,  and  other  mountam  plants,  as  Rhoaoden- 
dron  kamtchaticum,  Empetrnm  nigrum,  Trientalis  europca,  Linnsa  borealis.  Comas  suecica, 
SaxifragsB,  Slc.    Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants,  form  a 

*  Pnrticularlf.by  Chamiato,  from  whoM  botanical  writingt  many  extracU  an  given  in  tbe  flrat  voIoom  of 
irooker*f  Botanical  Miacellanj. 
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considerable  part  of  the  ve^tation.  Urtica  dioica,  which  was  probably  introduced,  seems  to 
have  established  itself  as  a  prevailing  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  the  adjoining  island  called  Oonimak,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  character  of  vegetation 
as  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there ;  while  Oonalashka  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  range  are  quite  bare  of  them.  A  few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitka,  and 
planted  at  Oonalashka,  may  still  be  seen,  most  of  them  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
living ;  but  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 

The  island  of  Oonalashka,  having  been  most  explored,  may  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

At  Oonalashka,  Willows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  moist 
grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a  completely  alpine  vegetation  appears ;  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccinia,  resembling  V.  Myrtillus,  that  scarcely 
rise  above  the  ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  due  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  which 
decks  the  grass  in  Kamtchatka,  and  enlivens  even  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tufts  of  plants,  bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  a 
^Q  variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are  — 

quite  aelightfuL  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Mi- 
mulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Epilobiuman- 
ffustifolium  and  E.  kttifolium  (Jig.  678.), 
Rhododendron  kamtchaticum  C/Kg'.679.), 
dtc.  are  among  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  vegetation  of  Oonalashka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  the 
coast  plants  of  these  northern  shores. 
Besides  such  species  as  are  likewise 
found  fiirther  north,  there  is  only  the 
Lilium  kamtchaticum  (except,  indeed, 
EpiioUaiii  LadfoUam.  the  Variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka      "-**-*«  K«»td««««. 

should  prove  a  distinct  species),  and  the  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  common  to  both  places ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  more  Kamtchatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American  coast,  north 
of  Behring's  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  defends  to  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flora. 
Thus,  Rubus  spectabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilobium  luteum,  and  Mimulus  guttatus.  Clay- 
tonia  unalashkensis  and  sibirica  may  be  reckoned  also  here.  San^isorba  caiuidensis,  Litho- 
spermum  angustifolium,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  Amenca. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  ^row  in  me  low  lands,  with  some  Umbeilifera,  as  Angelica,  Herap 
cleum,  &c.  A  dozen  Carices,  scarcely  forming  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriof^ora,  accompany  them,  and  a  few  Junci,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidese  constitute  a  group  of  some  importance, 
both  because  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  individual  species :  they  prevail  alike  in  tiie 
valleys  and  on  the  hills,  to  the  number  of  11  kinds ;  among  them  is  a  beautiful  Cypripedium. 
Higher  north,  not  one  of  this  fiunily  can  be  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  are  about  8 ;  nearer 
to  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  Filix  only  appears.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco- 
podia ;  in  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,  as  Potamoge- 
ton,  Sparganium,  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  &c. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
Hippuris,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  be  found.  Two  other  Ranunculi,  Prunella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Achillea, Plantago,  and  Geum ;  some  Rubiacee, 
a  Clajrtonia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochin,  &c.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  valleys  in  Ooonalashka,  with  a  Bartsia,  perhaps  distinct  fh)m  B.  pallida.  To  a  beautiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  and  distinct  genus,  the  appellation  of  Romanzoffia  unalash- 
kensis has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
genera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thalictrum,  some  Alsineie,  the  Iris  sibirica.  Geranium 
pratense,  Comarum  palustre,  and  Montia  fbntana,  are  distributed  all  over  these  arctic  regions. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Helleborus  trifblius  Linn,,  the  latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  found 
more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
Also  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uva-ursi,  with  a 
'  white-flowered  Menziesia  (M.  aerulea  var.  ?), Rhododendron  kamtchaticum.  Azalea  procum- 
bens,  Andromeda  Ivcopodioides  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tetragona),  the 
alpine  Willows,  Silene  acaulis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Comus  suecica,  Trientaiis  euroi^ea, 
Linniea  borealis,  Omithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anthericum  calyculatum  Linn,  var. 
boreal  is,  Ednigia  island  ica,  a  Gymnandra,  apparently  different  from  that  found  &rther  north, 
10  Saxifrages,  3  Pediculares,  some  Potentille,  2  Gea,  2  Anemones,  3  Primulflc,  a  Papaver, 
a  Drosera,  a  Pinguicula,  2  Pyrolse,  a  Viola,  a  Pamassia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Arenaria.  There 
have  been  but  one  alpine  Ranunculus  and  3  Gentians  seen ;  more  individuals  of  these 
Vol.  n.  31 
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ffenen  prevailinfif  fiurther  north.  Of  the  claM  Sjnfrenesm,  Aster^  HienLdum,  Gnapfaslhmi^ 
LeontodoD,  and  Artemisia  ^w  at  ODimlashka ;  this  claas  abounding  ereathjr  towaids  the 
Pole,  the  genna  Artemisia,  m  particular,  exhibiting  many  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oonalashka  produces  some  alpine  species  of  Campanula  and  Veronica,  which  are  entirely 
wanting  in  higher  latitudes.  Some  mdividuals  of  the  order  CrucifersB  are  scattered,  partly 
on  the  hills,  and  partly  in  the  valleys.  Neither  Alnns  incana,  Betula  nana.  Ledum  palustre^ 
Dryas  octopetala,  Diapensia  lapponica,  Rhodiola  rosea,  nor  the  genera  Spirea,  Astngalus, 
Allium,  Myoeotis,  Corydalis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  Androsace,  Dodecatheon,  Delphinium,  or 
Orobanche,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  more  arctic  regions,  grow  at  Oonalashka. 

The  maritime  flora,  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic  regiofis,  consists  particularly  of 
Elymus  mollis  (Trinius),  Arenaria  peploidcs,  Pisum  maritimura,  with  various  appearances 
of  Pulmonaria  maritima  Willd.  (being,  perhaps,  a  different  species,  the  P.  parviflora  ParshX 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritima,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Oonalashka,  is,  farther  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  may  be  added  PotentiUa 
anserina.  The  sea,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  creeks,  is  rich  in  AXgm ;  while  the  Fbeus 
esculentus  (the  Sea  Kale  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  is  particularly  observable  among  many 
gigantic  species  of  this  genus. 

At  Oonalashka,  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  the  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  St  Greorge  and  St  PftuI,  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  more  arctic  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  there  than  at  Oonalashka.  No  sheltered  valleys,  no  protected  spots^ 
favour  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevails, 
both  on  the  hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  /ocks  are  covered  with 
pale  and  black  Lichens,  while  those  spots  which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  aflbid  only 
Sphagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  are  no  springs  in  the  soil.  The 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  according  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots ;  none 
rising  above  the  ground,  to  which  Uiey  seem  as  if  closely  appressed.  A  Lupine  in  the 
island  of  St  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions  of 
Oonalashka ;  but  there  also  are  several  species  that  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  latter  island,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Clay- 
tonia.  One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (?),  which  is  plentiM 
and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arctic  flora,  which  at  St  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  does 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  summits ;  for,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  the 
water  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges  and 
declivities  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rocks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  ai^  black 
Lichens. 

The  mountains  of  these  dreary  climes,  being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  vegetation, 
soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmu  causing  fresh 
ruins,  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abundance  of 
Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents 
only  heaps  of  broken  rocks. 

The  aspect  of  nature  at  the  cove  of  St  Lawrence  is  most  wintry ;  the  scanty  herbage 
barely  covering  the  black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee.  The 
Andromeda  poUfolia  (Jig.  680.),  that  is  found  there,  does  not  exceed  two  or  throe  inches  in 


^  681 


Andromeda  roDfolia.  Androneda  Tetnitoaa. 


height,  and  is  one-flowered.  Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delphinium,  a  Dode- 
catheon, and  an  Aretia ;  also  many  undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera,  Gen- 
tiana,  Saxifraga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  29  more  to  the  south,  does  not  differ  in  vegetatiofi 
from  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tetragona  (Jig.  681.),  Dryas  octopetala. 
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Diapensia  lai^ponica,  and  some  alpine  kinds  of  Myoeotis,  and  a  Gymnandra,  clearly  indicate 
the  prevailing  character  of  its  productions.  The  natuialists  who  have  visited  this  island 
remarked,  however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  gathered  more  flowers  there  in  the  first  few 
minutes,  than  during  many  weeks'  investigation  on  the  range  of  islands  comprising 
Radack,  ^.,  situated  between  the  tropics.  Here  grow  Alnus  incana,  in  a  very  diminutive 
state,  and  Spinea  chamcdrifolia,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of 
Omalashka ;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  seems  to  have  banished  from  St  Lawrence's 
cove.  An  Orobanche  and  a  Pinguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island.  Cineraria 
palnstris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well-watered  slopes  formed  at  the 
Dase  of  the  mounds  of  ice ;  while  Betula  nana  {fig.  682.)  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores. 
The  plain  country  of  this  island  is  free  from  snow  Uiroughout  the  summer. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  2k)ology  of  Siberia  and  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas.  The  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy 
and  arid  steppes  and  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  everywhere  intersected,  and  the  total 
absence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  once  account  for  the  paucity  of  ppecies  appropriated  to 
this  immense  territory.  The  assertion,  therefore,  made  by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardly 
leas  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  animals,  is  singularly  inac- 
curate :  the  proportion  not  being  more,  probably,  than  one  to  fifteen.  There  scarcely  ap- 
pears, in  fiuct,  either  among  the  quadrupeds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  European  zoological  region:  although  the  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will 
exhibit  several  species  appparently  confined  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal 

The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following: 


Patoriw  •B>Mem.    SRwrian  WcMel. 


Otam  ittlMti.    8m  Lion. 
AfTioak  amlh.    FteM  Moae. 
Arricoia  OBeoMMik.    Eenoomk  FMd 


Arrkote  allUrka.    OariicB 
AnrkwU  nitilaia.    Red  Moom. 
ArvicoUgrenlia    Baikal  MooM. 
▲rricoia  miOis.    Socia]  Moow. 
Anricola  Atpalaz.    Siberian  Lemiaf. 
Pboca  bnthkiaica.    Baikal  Seal. 
Phoea  aUHrica.    Siberian  Seal. 
Georyadrai  talpinw.    liole.like  LHiii«. 


G«of7ncbait( 


■aha.    Rioged  Leming. 


I  toranatut. 
M «i  Coraea    Conco  Rat 
Mua  agrarioa.    Sitnic  Mouse. 
Mm  tnbtilia.    Subtle  Mmae. 
Cricetua  mi^raloriaa.    Siberian  Hamater. 
Crieetua  amuriua.    Sand  Hamttir. 
Crioelai  Soopnia.    Songar  iJaoMter. 


Oreenlaod  Seal. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  tlie  two 
Russias  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  du;. ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  deserves  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  are 
sometimes  near  thirty  different  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber ;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  will  not 
toudi  these  hoards  until  the  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  can  be 

supplied  from  over-abundance.  On  the  approach  - 
of  winter,  the  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  firuits  of  their  former 
industrv  and  forethought 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Phoca  groen- 
landica  {fig.  683.),  and  numerous  other  Seals, 
appear  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  North  and 
White  Seas,  and  different  varieties  on  those  of  Lake  Baikal.    The  northern  Stellerus 
(S.  borealis  Cuv.),  long  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  India,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 
mal in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  immense  species  of  Elephant,  now  extinct,  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
go^  frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specimen  having  emerged, 

^  not  many  years. ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct both  firom  the  Indian  and  the  Afi'ican  species.  The  enor- 
mous tusks  occasionally  found,  and  said  to  weigh,  sometimes, 
600  lbs.,  have  been  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar ; 
but  they  no  doubt  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of 
equally  gigantic  size. 
Of  the  Birds,  our  information  is  very  defective.  Pallas 
enumerates  several,  unknown  to  Europe ;  but  thev  are  small,  and  not  generally  interesting. 
The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
{fig.  684.),  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  the  smaller  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common ;  but  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
Pheasants  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confines  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia, 
The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Ehiropean  Russia. 


Swdlow-taUed  Pmtinoola. 
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Skt.  in. — Historical  Geography, 

The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historiaii.  No 
fxntion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modern  Tar- 
tary,  were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ;  the  regions  on  the  Jazartes  appeared 
to  terminate  Scythia. 

The  modem  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories  immediately 
bordering  oa  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  both  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 
Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Ciixpini,  which  showed  a  Imowledge  extending 
as  far  as  Kamtchatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable  barriers  of 
nature  here  arrested  their  efforts ;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest  was  always 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  after  she  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  regfon.  Yet  the 
first  entry  was  from  the  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising  quarter. 
The  Samoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Oceaa,  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  the  banlu  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  for  Dutch  tc^ 
and  other  articles  suited  to  their  taste.  Anika  Strogonofi^  an  enterprising  indivkiual,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  valu- 
able fbfs  were  brought  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded several  of  the  leading  people  among  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.  The 
mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pa^  him  a  small  tribute  of  furs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himself 
of  his  newly  acquired  dommion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  (^  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  offences  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Vassilevitch  IL, 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  found  his  power  defied  and  his 
commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 
lowers, refusing  to  submit,  fled  eastward  into  southern  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain  settle- 
ments there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract;  but,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  which  he  had  lost  Being  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowlMgin^  the  supremacy  of 
the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  after  fiillen  mto  an  amba^  laid 
by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Muscovite 
prince.  The  fiicility  with  which  it  appeared  that  these  extensive  kingdoms  migfat  be  tra- 
versed and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  garri- 
son at  Narvm  to  advance  eastward.  After  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreary 
efteppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei  Here 
they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  fbw 
in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  light  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  furs. 
In  descending  the  Angara,  however,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  different  temper,  the  Burets, 
a  branch  of  uie  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disposition  tamely  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction ;  but  found  on  their  left  along  the  Lena 
an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  Co^acks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 
most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wUd  extremity  of  Asia;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  OkotBk,  a  branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  forces 
being  brought  forward  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  An^rara 
and  round  the  Baikal ;  every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Here 
they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporeted  with  that  of  its  Tartar  conquerors;  and  though, 
even  in  this  combined  state,  that  empire  was  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a  warfike  capacity, 
yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a  greater  force  of  somewhat  disciplined  troops. 
The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
behind  that  of  the  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  full  dominion  over  the  deso- 
late course  of  that  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pass  those 
pastoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each ;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
peaceable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent  would  consi- 
derably surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  the  CflBsars. 

After  this  empire  was  acquired,  however,  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  boundaries 
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remained  to  bo  solved.  The  moet  important  was,  whether  it  commnnicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east ;  which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  great  ma- 
ritime nations  of  the  wert,  chiefly  because  an  ooen  nassage  by  the  north  of  Asia  promised 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape.  For  this  object  a  series  of  expeditions  were 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  first  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who  con- 
ducted them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  the  tragical  catastrophes 
which  terminated  the  career  of  several  None,  however,  were  ever  able  to  pass  the  frozen 
barriers  opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immediately  beyond. 
These  attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair;  yet  the  Dutch,  when  Peter  the  Great  paid 
them  his  extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  him  the  importance 
of  applying  his  supenor  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  sent  instruc- 
tions to  YMOutsk,  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  maritime  boundaries  of  the  Sibe- 
rian territory,  and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  to  have  known 
what  Mnller  claims  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  his  visit  to  Yakoutsk,  that  there 
were  buried  in  the  archives  of  that  place  narratives  of  most  important  discoveries  on  these 
very  points,  which  were  then  forgotten.  From  the  year  1636,  expeditions  were  sent  down 
the  easterly  nvers  Lena,  indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination 
of  these  rivers,  and  the  continuity  of  the  oceas  into  which  the^  fell.  In  1646^  a  company 
of  merchants  undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  firom  the  Kolima,  and  actually  reached 
the  territory  of  the  Tchutchi,  the  rude  tenants  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  This 
was  followed,  in  1648,  by  a  more  important  expeditkm,  undertaken  by  two  Cossack  chiefe, 
Deschnew  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  suffered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  the  river  Olutera,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  rounded  the 
northpeastem  points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  tbe  two  continents ;  and  this 
appears  the  most  probable  supposition :  though  the  great  imperfection  of  his  journal  still 
left  room  to  assert,  that  he  had  passed  firom  one  ocean  to  the  oUier,  merely  by  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutchi  peninsula. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the  sphere  of  Russian  knowledge  and 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valuable  territory, 
but  presenting,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  different  aspect  fitom  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  world ;  they  saw  the  long  chain  of  the  Euriles,  terminating  in  the 
large  islands  of  Sa^^ien  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  with  those  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a  pretty  fiill  light  on  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  leas  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
large  islands,  reported  to  exist  in  the  ocean  to  the  east,  were  Augments  of  the  corresponding 
coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the  new 
shores  occupied  by  Russia. 

The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,  Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  once  revered  his  me- 
mory and  inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit  She  entered  with  zeal  into  the  projects  of  disco- 
very, and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  completing  it  Several  connected  expeditions,  proceed- 
ing at  once  firom  the  northern  and  eastern  coc^ts,  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
remotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  In  1726,  Captains  Spangberg,  Behrmg,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  firom  Petersburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Delisle  de  la  Croydre.  These  expeditions  did  not  answer  all  the 
expectations  formed  of  them ;  but  in  1728,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  bevond  a  cape  about  200  miles  distant,  the 
direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westwar£  He  reached  this  cape,  where,  seeing  the 
coast,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived  that  he  had 
passed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  firom 
America ;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises ;  for  this  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  form 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring  and  Tchirikow, 
also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north-western  America. 

After  this  toe  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  naviga- 
tor. Afier  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behrii^r*g 
Straits,  and  alcMig  a  coi^erable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents ;  when 
their  respective  lines  were  found,  decidedly  receding  firom  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained ; 
yet  it  was  surmised,  that  their  coasts  might  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  with 
each  other.    This  supposition  has  been  completely  negatived  by  subsequent  voyages. 
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Swar,  TV. — PolUical  Oeography. 

European  and  Asiatic  Ruaaia  are  subject  alike  to  the  anme  simple  government,  that  of  a 
pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  soverei^  is  liable  to  no  check  what^ 
ever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  less 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  the  sway  exercis^  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  coinion, 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
however,  this  sway  is  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active  rej^fard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  blessingai 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distantly  me  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet  Officers  so  fiur  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  former  life.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetually 
involved ;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comforts  oi  civilised  life 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions.  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Western  Siberia  mcludes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Omsk ;  the  Eastern  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
the  districts  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kir^hises  and  the  TchutchL 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  ^neral  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  be  ffiven  both  for  embezzlement  and  oppression. 
^  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  o^"  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  extensively  acted  cm.  In  the 
naval  department  of  Okotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officer, 
whenever  he  wanted  monev,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  requisite 
amount,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  done  to 
remedy  these  abuses ;  and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  present  very  good. 

The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  GiiMrgi  supposes  th«n  to 
amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  oilrogs^  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtysch  and  the  line  of 
the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  m>ntier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring  people. 
A  smaller  number  is  necessary  alon^  ue  Chinese  firontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  iJid 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  auiet  occupants  of  the  n(»rthem  plains 
and  rivers.    In  Kamtchatka,  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintained. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agricultural  industry  afibrds  less  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal 
extent  The  ^eater  proportion  of  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  by 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit  Throughout  all  the  northern  tracts,  the  earth  is  bound  in 
perpetual  frost  Yakoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye ;  but  in  a  climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  matter  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  tne  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  broad 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  c(nisistB  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  marshv  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegeta^ 
tion.  Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  the  Tobc^, 
the  Izet,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  mifht  yield 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  want  of  a  distant  market  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
far  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  Pallas 
complains  that  in  their  esfemess  to  procure  mares*  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  koumiss^  they  rob  the  foals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  their  wmter  subsistence ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  ^rain,  amid  all  their  neglect  the  produce  is  so  ]^entifiil,  Uiat  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible.  Pallas, 
at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  five 
shillings ;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  diillings.  Gmelin  asserts, 
that  at  Tobolsk  a  man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  gumea  and  a  hal£ 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  tha^  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  firom  Krasno]rar8k  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  luxuriant,  is 
said  to  be  even  injurious. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia;  we  therefore  pass  to  minea,  which 
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ibnn  a  most  extensiye  pert  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  she  may  rank  with 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  passed  the  Urals,  than  he 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
almost  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  given  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catbennenberg,  than  to  have 
yielded  any  considerable  profit  In  the  course  of  thirty-four  years  their  entire  produce  did 
not  exceed  1,200,000  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diflused  through  a  ferruginous 
pyrites.  Of  late,  however,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered, 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  much  larger  quantity.  A  late  traveller  conceives  that  these 
auriferous  sands  are  diflused  over  a  space  of  1000  miles  along  this  chain.  The  produce  in 
1828  was  818  poods  (about  53  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,0002.  The  rare  metal 
of  platina  is  also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in 
silver  as  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly 
immense.  In  the  year  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  firom  both  sides  of  the  chain,  but 
chiefly  the  Siberian,  was  190,000  poods  (about  31,500  tons);  of  iron  nearly  400,000  poods, 
or  66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  the  government,  with 
slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  benished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  limited  to  ISs,  6d.,  with  a  suit  of  clothes ;  and  for  subs&tence  their  daily  allow- 
ance is  only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fared  tolerably.  When,  in  the 
days  of  Catherine,  thev  were  allowed  Ss.  4d.  per  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  this  rate  has 
never  been  augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  The  consequence  is,  tiiat  embezzlement  has  become  almost  a  funda- 
mental part  of  die  system ;  and,  being  accompanied  with  the  waste  and  mismanagement  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  a  very  small 
amount 

The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  per- 
forated throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  have 
been  long  ahEindoned.  If  gold  Is  less  copious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Captain 
Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at  Koly  van  itself 
are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wood.  The 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  slate  covering,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  years,  it  yielded 
12,348  pounds  of  golf],  and  324,000  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal ;  for  the  iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  transport  As  soon  as  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  are  conveyed  to  Barnaoul,  where 
forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  them.  Twelve  thousand 
horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  the  entire 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,000 
occasionally;  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,000Z.  sterling.  Although  the  labour- 
ers are  all  serfe  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  are  managed  much 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catharinenberg.  Silver 
forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertschinsk.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  silver;  but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  enthre  produce  of  silver  in  Siberia 
is  stat^  in  1828,  to  have  amounted  to  1003  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  158,00W. 

In  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  also  very  rich ;  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those 
of  Southern  Asia,  present,  peiiiaps,  a  greater  varietv.  The  'topaz  and  the  chrysolite  are 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper,  called 
Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  the  Baikal,  produce  the 
topaz,  the  beiyl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  in  1831 
the  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals ;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  aflbrded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  eastern  Siberia, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim.  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of  glass  over  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  being 
liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  laminie,  which,  like  pieces 
of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock  salt  at  Solikaniskoi,  m  the 
Urals,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Petersburg.  Those 
singular  eflSorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiosity, 
though  the  former  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine. 

Second  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  rivalling  them,  are  those  of  the  chase ;  a 
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source  of  wetlth  no  longer  regarded  as  soch  in  any  part  of  the  civilifled  woiid.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soft  furs  with  which 
nature  has  protected  the  animal  creation  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  moat  esteemed  have  always  been  thoee  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weaael  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them ;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  selling 
at  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  pair.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting;  and  it  is  necessary  to- go  to  Kamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  though 
of  inferior  excellence. .  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  blunted  point;  at  other  times  it 
is  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  nre  breath,  upon  which 
the  sable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  mble  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  whose 
skin  the  very  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  very 
ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  itrn  wolf  have  a  certain  value.  Among  the  useful  animals 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  oif  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Samoyedes;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  <^  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  only  that  the  strong  and  well- 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transporting  sledges 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevent  this  from  being  an  inmiense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  great  variety  of  excellent  species ; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  peculiarly  fine  quality,  very  large 
Sperlings,  and  several  ^secies  peculiar  to  these  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asia,  and 
the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  most  remarkable  are  thoee  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  frozen  seas,  against 
the  cold  of  which  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  composed 
of  fiit  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  to 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves,  and  others  of  the  same 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  bear  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  fixnn  lOZ.  to  201,  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
independent  of  agriculturo  or  pasture^.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcelv  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  mhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  con- 
sume between  themselves  and  their  dcm  2,000,000  pounds  annually ;  making  fifly  pounds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern  8h<^  would  not  be  leas 
abundant ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  convcyinjif  its 
products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  fi-om  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent 
The  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  &c.  afford  an  important  resource 
to  the  mhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  he  bring  himself  to  endure  the  relegation 
from  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

in  no  country  has  commeroe  to  struggle  against  so  many  disadvantage  Its  northern 
seas  are  barred  by  ice ;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  anv  intercourse  with  the  civilised 
world.  The  land  communication  fiom  St  Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometimes  impassable  by 
inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  mUes,  of  a  human  habitation.  Its  rivers, 
though  magnificent,  all  cross  Uiis  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  consequently  affiutl  no 
accommodation  for  transit,  except  b^  ascending  and  descending  the  windingcourae  of  their 
tributaries,  with  frequent  and  lidx>nous  portages  from  one  to  the  other.  The  countrv  all 
round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  predatoiy  hordes. V  Yet, 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  government  and  the  exiles,  are 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  dreary  region  under  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  with  some  fiicility,  prosecute  this  object  with  indefatigable  zeaL  The 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adventurous  cast  which  aflS)rd  a  chance 
of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

The  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  Nischnei- 
Novogorod,  Easan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catherinenberg.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
to  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  due  east  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk. 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barobinski  steppoi  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided 
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by  naceodmg  tiie  Irtyach,  and  taking  the  roate  of  Omsk  and  Bunaoal.  At  Irkoatsk,  Rnanan 
commeTce  branches  out  into  two  gfreat  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Baikal  and 
ascends  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the 
solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
Almost  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  at  Kiakhta ;  while  the  Chinese 
traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
families.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhu- 
barb, tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which  that  nation  excels :  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  fiirs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  glass.  The 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  200,0002. 
and  800,0002. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  &e  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Yakoutsk,  about  800 
miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  furs  and  other  precious  products  of  this 
desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  but 
firom  Okot^  which  collects  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  and  even 
IKnu  the  remote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchl  A 
considerable  proporUcHi  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  the  wandering  traffickers,  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

SscT.  Yt—Civa  and  Social  IState. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
1,038,856 ;  of  whom  515,114  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  much  nx>re  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scantypop<i^i<>i>  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  these 
difierent  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  oflTences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
€^  a  jealous  and  absolute  government  A  basis  was  formed  b^  the  Swedish  officers  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of'^  recruits  has  since  been  fur- 
nisbed  firom  the  empire  itself  As  th^  were  often  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  '*no  government  ever  banishes  fools,'*  they, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  apoeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Or  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  mcorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  mive  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A  class, 
whose  ofifences  are  milder,  find  a  place  in  the  distilleries;  while  a  third,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  for 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuse  in  the  surrounding 
deserts,  generally  deter  them  fit)m  a  repetition  of  the  ofiences  for  which  they  were  banished 
Mr.  Holman,  however,  complains  that  some  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  who  infqst  the  high  roads;  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 
period. 

The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of^  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  the 
population  omsists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  often  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  In 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  officers,  constantlv  passing  and  repassing  fix)m 
Europe,  have  imported  Its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1700,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze- 
bue  Mv  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed ;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin's 
vi8it,^hen  the  pieces  resembled  the  Ehiropean  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitalitv,  the  virtue  6f  rude  and  recluse 
regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.    In  the  small 

g-ovincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society ;  where  the 
cility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  clhnate  compels,  a  great  pcntion  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  and  it  then 
beccoies,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  re^t  that,  from 
the  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  diaken  off  those  slothful  habits  to 
which  a  great  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 
Voull  40*  8K 
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Of  the  native  Siberian  races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  southern  ftontier  are  Tartar, 
both  in  their  origin  and  character ;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  conquest  by  the  Rus- 
sians, held  tlie  supreme  sway  in  Siberia.  West  of  the  Irtysch,  the  prevailing'  race  are 
those  called  Baschkirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschivies,  the  Tzulimm, 
and  other  small  local  tribes;  while  the  regions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  are 
occupied  by  the  Burats,  a  division  of  the  Mongol  family.  All  these  Tartars  are  attached  U> 
the  general  habits  of  their  countr3rmen ;  a  wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses ;  making  horse-flesh  and  fermented  mares' 
milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Russia  has  been  in  so  far  salutary  as  it  has 
suppressed  that  system  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  was  formerly  carried  on  fay 
them,  and  which  still  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartary.  Their  activi^ 
is  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
to  a  limited  degree  of  agriculture ;  though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Tartary,  the  Mahometan  religion  is  followed ;  but,  over  all  the  east, 
full  sway  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  c^  the  Bandida 
Lama,  the  great  head  of  this  religion,  so  far  as  concerns  Siberia.  The  ceremonies  do  not 
seem  to  have  materially  diflfered  from  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet 
A  splendid  throne  was  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Nunerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Eettle^rams, 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  conchs,  and  others  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  sound, 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow- worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  fkct,  in- 
troduce largely  that  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  the  favourite 
superstition  of  the  north.  The  impostors  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavour 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  them- 
selves into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  from  which 
blood,  previously  provided  by  them,  appears  to  flow ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumeration^  the 
Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  females ;  while  the  Mongols  proper  were  not 
more  than  12,000. 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Tongoses. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries 
the  Toungouskas.  Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  rein-deer; 
and  their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  frozen  plains  and  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  and 
arrow,  in  which  they  are  so  skilfld,  that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
animals.  As  it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-bear- 
ing species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  less  skil- 
ful in  tracmg  out  by  scent,  or  by  the  famtest  track,  the  animals  which  they  pursue.  In 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  the  rmd  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They 
have  no  settled  abodes,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  tem- 
porary abodes.  The  yourt,  or  summer  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a  circular 
shape  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  bfurk  of  the  birch 
tree.  Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windows  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  The 
oven  which  heats  the  apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  comer ;  and  round  the 
room  are  benches,  on  which  the  family  sit,  eat,  and  sleep ;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
their  stores  and  provisions.  The  smoke  makes  its  way  tJirough  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
stufled  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  thither  it  fills  the  entire  hut,  but,  its 
own  lightness  causing  it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a  space  near  the  floor  not  abscdutely 
envelop.  The  Tunguses  are  of  a  brownish  tint,  denved,  perhaps,  from  the  atmosphere 
of  smoky  huts;  their  features  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  though  neither  of  th^se 
characters  occurs  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  pecu- 
liar physiognomy.  They  are  described,  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in 
terms  of  praise,  as  fi-ank,  stout,  honest,  and  brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Sha- 
man creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  than  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
other  native  superstitions. 

The  Yakoutes  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  desolate 
plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Extern  Ocean.  The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and  Burats 
IB  supposed  to  have  driven  them  from  the  more  southern  tracts  which  they  originally  occu- 
pied.   Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tunguses,  though  they 
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are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  leas  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  stunted  race.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  they  have  become,  in 
a  ^rreat  measure,  indifferent  to  it;  and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  as 
onions,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail  among  the  natives  of  Siberia  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Yakoutes.  They  reckon  thirteen  kinds  of 
evil  spirits,  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted ;  and  the  influence  enjoy- 
ed by  their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  1801, 
amounted  to  42,956  males,  and  41,607  femides. 

The  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Obi  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  ikr  on  each  side  of  it  Their  size  is  somewhat 
diminutive;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders;  and  their  fea« 
tures  are  destitute  of  edl  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  Tunguses,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or  three 
&milies,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing 
animals ;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  inde&tigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  they  show  a  disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
open  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  that  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
which  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snufi*,  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifts,  they  consider  as 
due  a  prosperous  fishing  and  hunting;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  IS  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  whom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  fearful  worship ;  and,  in  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  may  be 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,236. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  "  the  last  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  face,  large  thick  lips, 
a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  firontier  to  the 
Olensk,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarly  sup- 
plied by  the  rein-deer ;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tamed  are  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  used  as  food,  and  their 
skins  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  5iey  attack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  flesh, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  consider- 
ed by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
hunting  the  white  fox,  the  fiir  of  which  affords  the  only  medium  by  which  they  can  obtain 
foreign  luxuries. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography, 

In  taking  a  snrvey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginning  at  its  western  or  European 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Cathermenberg.  It  is 
politically  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2000 
houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone ;  while  the  great  manu&ctories  are  of  brick 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  college  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  founderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urals. 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  which 
embraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtysch,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
forms  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  many  places,  were  culture  employed,  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plam  of  the  Iset,  about 
200  miles  square  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  harvests  that  might 
feed  a  nation ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,391  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  form- 
ed by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  is  not  always  a  secure  defbnce.    Everywhere  the 
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WiB  of  the  popolatioD  is  Tartar ;  the  prevalent  race  in  the  interior  districts  is  the  fiaschkir, 
rather  a  quiet  and  substantial  people ;  but  still,  as  among  other  Tartaxs,  their  industry  con- 
sists in  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  and  drmking 
of  mares*  milk.  The  absence  of  any  other  agricultural  industry  condemns  regions  to  waste 
that  are  capable  of  supporting  the  most  eztensiye  population.  As  to  manufacture,  the  aaly 
prtoess  which  can  deserve  mat  name  is  distillery,  for  the  products  of  which  there  exists 
but  too  extensive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  large  establishment  of  Count  Schouvalo^ 
however,  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  the  tubes  so  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  steam 
escapes,  sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  bystanders,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  of  a  flame. 

While  the  open  country  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  still  ruder  native 
tribes,  the  towns  have  a  character  very  decidedly  European.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
of  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  all  Siberia.  Its  principal  division  is  placed 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majestic  plain,  in  which  the  Irtysch  and  the  Tobol 
blend  their  mighty  waters ;  while  the  horizon  is  closed  on  every  side  by  a  boundless  expanse 
of  forest  With  the  exception  of  the  government  houses  and  two  churches,  Tobolsk  is  buiR 
wholly  of  wood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  edifices  are  not  ^ 
constructed  with  any  architectural  skill ;  but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  the  cupolas 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  site  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  a  laborious  carriage  finom  the  grounds  below.  The 
lower  town,  on  the  Itank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in 
abundance,  but  not  of  good  quality.  The  basis  of  the  social  system  at  Tc^lsk  consists  of 
exiles  banished  by  a  jeilous  government  into  their  '*  prison  of  unbounded  wilds  ;**  and  from 
causes  formerly  specified,  the  society  is  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  makes 
an  agreeable  residence.  The  literature  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Groelin  found 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  now,  by  the  fi'equent  passage  of  Russian  officers,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  Grerman  standard.  All  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  As  soon  as  the 
first  influence  of  spring  has  melted  the  snows,  the  merchants  are  seen  crowding  from  the 
west  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Ocean ; 
and  as  soon,  as  the  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  firom  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk  are  Tara  on  the  Irtysch; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura ;  small  towns  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  |n«sents  a  very  different  aspect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Its  dark  and  frozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  forests  of  gloomy 
pine,  amid  which  a  few  handfuls  of  stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  their  youris  or 
moveable  tents.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with  maintaining  here  staticms  with  a 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  fur  tribute,  which,  though  not  very  burdensome,  would 
not  be  given  quite  spontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen ; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the 
lunction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  a  position  nearly  similar.  Still  farther  to  the  north  is  the 
district  and  post  of  Berezov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  still  be  reared,  but  the 
rein-deer  can  alone  be  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into 
the  great  bav  of  that  name,  stands  ObdorsI^  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  and  about  twenty-five 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  mountains  of 
this  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animals  of  civilised  life ;  in  a  short  time  they  have  uniformly  perished. 

Returning  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  and 
separated  from  Tartary  by  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  this  region,  already  noticed  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  amount  of 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  the  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  the  bulky  metala  Though  fine 
pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chains  of  little 
saline  lakes.  In  these  the  minenu  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  wiu  a  layer  of  the 
roost  brilliant  whiteness ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  founded 
on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
steppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  a  forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  air  is  very  pestilentiaL  The  inhabitants, 
as  Mr.  Holman  informs  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia; 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  marsh  miasma.  The  natives  here  are  miserably 
poor,  living  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  long  coats  of  sheepskin,  and  in 
perpetual  fear  of  Tartar  incursion.    This  last  circumstance^  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
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cautions  used  by  the  govenunent,  leaves  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pastoral  tracts  along  the 
southern  border. 

The  whole  of  this  frontier  presents  features  indicatiTO  of  some  great  revolution,  physical 
and  political  Everywhere  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  other  huge  anunals, 
that  belcmg  to  another  and  a  distant  climate,  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  are  no  longer 
known  to  exist  Another  feature  consists  in  a  vast  number  of  tombs,  extending  along  the 
wlude  of  this  line,  and  which  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arms,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  chiefe  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombs  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the^  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  so  com- 
pletely rifl^  as  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  There  are  remains  of 
edifices,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  One  ruin  of 
considerable  fame,  called  Semipalatnoi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  appeared  to  Pallas  evidentlv 
of  Buchanan  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  a  temple  which 
tradition  repents  as  erected  by  a  Calmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  filled  with 
upwards  of  forty  images,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  monstrous  deities 
which  are  the  objects  of  Shaman  adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female ;  some  had 
ten  ftces  and  seven  arms ;  the  fbatures  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.  The  edifice 
was  sustaining  daily  injury  firom  the  Russian  tfnd  Kirghise  troops;  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  few  fragments 
remained. 

Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  (^fortresses,  by  which  the  fitmtier 
is  imperfectly  defended  fixnn  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  the  head-quarters,  and  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  gar- 
rison. Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Government  even 
supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  gamison 
und^  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Tartars  and 
Buchanans,  bringing  the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
fat  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  farthm'  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinsk,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
here  a  town,"  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
spread  in  various  directiona  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  this 
plain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  seat  of  those  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Eholyvan  is  now  nearly  deserted,  less  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  tnnber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  reouisite,  the 
metals  being  difficult  of  fusion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented. 
Bamaoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  fhmi  the  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Schlangenberg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  govern- 
ment It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest, 
best  governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia. 

NOTth-east  of  Kholyvan  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  great  thorooffhfare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  the 
busmess  done  there,  thou^  enough  to  support  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stimng  or  active  state.  Travellers  agree  that  drunkenness,  and  the 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  the  Siberians,  aro  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  general 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large  herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
fhnn  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Kutznetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  most  firequented  route  firom  Tinnsk  into  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  through  the  territoir  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  soil  of  which  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  capable  of  jrielcung  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  for  which  the  climate 
is  too  severe,  but  of  hurley,  oats,  and  other  mm,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  indus^,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Sloschivies,  whose  habits,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  pastoral.  Tlie  town  contains  about  8500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  firom  the 
reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  much  improved 
by  an  intelligent  governor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasnojrarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  rogion,  is  found  the  considerable  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  the  capital  or  the  government  of  the  same  name.    The  land  route  by  it  to 
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western  Siberia  is  circuitous;  bat  its  position  upon  the  great  river  flrom  which  it  derives  its 
name,  at  a  very  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  almost  equal  tributary  of  the  Angara, 
renders  it  a  great  centre  of  the  river  intercourse  of  Siberia.  A  water  communication  with 
Tobolsk  is  formed  by  the  Ket,  which  falls  into  the  Obi.  On  this  dreary  tract  is  found  Nar^rmy 
a  village  with  a  church,  and  100  houses,  established  solely  to  collect  firom  these  wide  regions 
the  tribute  of  furs. 

The  Yenisei,  after  passing  Yeniseisk,  rolls  for  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  through  a  desert  sUll  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  ObL  Turuk- 
shansk,  or  Mangasea,  is  the  name  given  to  this  awftil  world  of  desolation.  It  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Tunguses,  who,  not  in  their  persons,  but  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, even  in  the  construction  of  their  winter  and  summer  houses,  considerably  resemble 
the  Esquimaux.  Turukshansk,  in  the  Russian  archives  called  a  city,  is  the  smallest,  per- 
haps that  bears  the  name,  not  having  more  than  100  inhabitants,  who  mostly  reside  within 
a  little  wooden  fort  defended  by  four  guns.  The  trade  and  tribute  of  furs  are  the  only 
source  of  subsistence.  Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  great  tributary  of  the  Lower 
Toungouska  is  &vourable  for  this  purpose.  The  vicinity  is  dreary,  but  enlivened  by  num- 
berless flights  of  waterfowl. 

From  Yeniseisk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  population  and  commerce  take  a  southern  direction, 
and  centre  themselves  at  Irkoutsk.  The  position  of  this  capital  altogether  fits  it  to  be  the 
emporium  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Angara  enables  it  to  communicate  on  one  side  with  the 
western  rivers,  on  the  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  most  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena,  again,  which 
takes  its  rise  not  flu*  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with  immense  tracts, 
which,  though  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  abound  in  the  most 
precious  furs.  Its  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid ;  and,  from  being  a 
secondary  city,  dependent  upon  Tolx>lsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  be  the  seat  of  a  government 
which  comprehends  all  the  eastern  tracts  now  to  be  described.  Travellers  generally  describe 
Irkoutsk  as  now  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant  as  to  society, 
of  any  in  Siberia.  The  houses,  indeed,  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  but  the  streets  are  broad  and 
spacious ;  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches. 
The  popuUition,  by  the  hst  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and  has  probably  increased  since. 
The  pnncipal  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  chiefly  connected  with  houses  in  St  Peters- 
burg, and  of  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  government  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  as 
the  main  bar  to  social  enjoyment,  the  jealousy  which  reigns  between  these  two  parties :  yet 
of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  those  remarks,  that  Mr.  Holman,  his  c<Hitempo- 
rary,  considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  classes  to  h^  a  subject  of  a^eable  sur- 
prise. Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have  introduced  whatever  is  most  recent 
m  its  literature,  as  well  as  in  musical  and  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  natural  historv ;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries, 
has  founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled 
with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture, 
and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Ascending  the  Angara  from  Irkoutsk,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal,  which, 
as  one  of  the  grand  features  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond  it  to 
the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Tartary,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  cog- 
nate tribe  of  the  Burats,  fill  all  the  country ;  and  even  the  Russian  colonists  imitate  their 
manners  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  its  pomp  of  sound 
and  image ;  tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  bevera^  i  all  the 
liabits  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Middle  Asia.  Nertchinsk  is  the  name  given  to  this 
south-east  comer  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  that  name  was  once  frequented  as 
the  main  route  to  Kiakhta ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Selinga, 
Nertchinsk  derives  its  importance  solely  from  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  very 
abundant  Their  annual  produce  is  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead ;  from  which  are  extracted 
250  lbs.  of  silver.  The  mmes,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situation  is 
peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  Chinese  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metalHfBTous 
chains  stretch  the  Yablonoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
great  chain  which  here  crosses  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps,  morasses, 
and  snow,  cover  all  their  higher  pmnacles ;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unless 
to  a  few  daring  hunters,  who  nmke  their  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  fi^om  the 
track  of  wild  beasts.  The  prevailing  form  is  that  of  a  number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  broad 
summit  resembling  an  apple ;  whence  is  derived  the  appellation  Yablonoy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  route  to  Kiakhta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oudinsk  and  Selinginsk,  small  towns,  in  a  barren  country,  and  merely  supported 
by  this  transit  Kiakhta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  busiest  scene  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaU  of  1728,  as  the  only  point  at  which 
commerce  can  take  place  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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naked,  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  lofty  granite  peaks  rising  round  it  on  every  side.  It 
is  closely  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowded  with  Chinese  merchants,  who 
resort  thither  for  the  purposes  of  tills  trade.  The  towns,  however,  are  distinct;  and  each  is 
surrounded  hy  its  separate  fortification.  Forts  huilt  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  opposite 
mountains  mark  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  being  surmounted  on  the  Russian  side  with  a 
cross,  on  the  Chinese  side  with  a  cone  or  pyramid.  In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  strangers, 
the  manners  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in  other  towns  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  the  two  nations  mingle  cordially  in  social  intercourse.  The  Russians  are  even  invited 
to  the  place,  and  entertained  there ;  thou^,  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  sunset,  they  must  all 
hastily  quit  it  The  European  residents,  m  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  drink  vast  quantities 
of  tea,  and  even  annoy  visiters  by  pressing  upon  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  Russian  palate. 

From  Irkoutsk,  a  north-east  route  of  600  miles  leads  to  Eirensk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
where  it  first  begins  ,to  be  a  river  of  importance,  and  in  a  position  equally  convenient  to 
travellers  fix>m  Irkoutsk  and  fix)m  the  Yenisei.  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  here 
produced  by  a  fertile  soil,  even  amid  the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  also  well  situated  for 
the  trade  in  furs ;  and  its  sturgeon  is  reckoned  Uie  best  in  Siberia.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages it  is  no  more  than  a  village  of  about  100  houses. 

Entering  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  come  to  Istkut  and  Olekmmsk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
as  it  descends  into  the  frozen  regions,  which  are  merely  small  posts  formed  for  the  collection 
of  fiirs,  and  for  stages  on  the  road  to  Yakutsk.  Yakutsk,  in  the  heart  of  this  frozen  territory, 
has  still  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
7000  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more  bleak  than  its  situation  and  environs.  A  few  crops 
of  rye  are  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  but  under  a  complete  uncertainty  whether  tiiey  will  ever 
ripen,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ^^round  is  still  deeply  firozen,  and  early  in 
September  the  Lena  is  passable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  is  rendered  a  place  of  some  importance 
by  the  rich  furs  which  are  either  caught  in  the  surrounding  region,  or  brought  from  lie  oppo- 
site coast  of  America.  The  merchants  make  very  high  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  price 
at  which  they  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European  commodities,  and  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  <j)tain  those  of  the  natives  in  exchange. 

On  the  Lower  Lena  and  Olensk,  and  within  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians 
have  established  Gigansk  and  Olensk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute.  Near  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  presents  a  number  of  isles,  of  which  some  are  large. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  hunter  Liackof,  who  discovered,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore,  an  extensive  coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the 
name  of  New  Siberia.  The  Russian  ^vemment  sent  afterwards  to  examine  it  more  care- 
fully, but  without  being  able  to  ascertam  its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  even  imagined 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  supposition  is  now  abandoned.  The  aspect  of  these  shores  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraoidinaiy,  and  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  alto- 
gether foreign  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly  a 
fourth  of  its  circuit  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of-  an  extinct  race,  the  mammoth,  are 
also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

Proceeding^from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  the  district  of  Okotsk,  which  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joudama, 
and  after  a  short  porta^  descends  the  Okota,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  the  north- 
eastern seas  of  Asia.  It  is  a  neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a  long  narrow  ridge 
between  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  contaming  1500  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
in  the  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  10,000<. ;  which  sum, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  furs  and  skins  of 
Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  received  a  great 
augmentation. 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtchatka,  extends  into  the 
ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
pert  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain ;  but  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  an 
extraordinary  height  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  coarsest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.*  There  are,  however,  berries  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried,  supply  the  place  of  bread ;  and  a  gramineous 

*  [Since  1830,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  even  wheat  have  been  cultivated  with  raecen  in  Kamtchatka ;  and  poCatoea, 
tornips,  cabbages,  beets,  Jtc,  have  also  been  found  to  thrive.— Ax.  £d.] 
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plant,  from  which  thej  contrive  to  extract  a  spirit  But  the  main  compensation  is  in  the 
proftiflion  of  animal  lifet  which  fills  alike  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  in  wnich  no  territory  on 
the  globe  seems  to  rival  this.  A  sportsman  who  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  &vourite 
amusement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  find  Kamtchatka  a  paradise.  The  land  ani- 
mals afibrd  a  valuable  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  fiirs,  and  very  abundant    Though 

not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they     — 

form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade.    The 
coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 
animals ;  the  rocks  are  coated  with  shell- 
fish ;  the  bavs  are  almost  choked  with  her- 
rings, and  the  rivers  with  salmon.    Flocks 
of  grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
darken  the  air.   Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain 
in  abundance  not  only  food,  but  fiiil  materials  ' 
for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  they 
Mab  of  Kuntchatka.        ^^^  addicted.    They  form  a  peculiar  race      WonanofiUiBidhstiu. 
(^ff.  665.  and  686.),  with  flat  features, 
small  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.    Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head 
and  short  legs.    Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont  to 
wage  with  considerable  fiiry,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  drunken,  ser- 
vile race,  careless  of  the  fiiture,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensualitv.    They  have  houses  both 

'*'—  for  winter  and  summer  {Jig,  687.).  The 

former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
plastered  with  clay,  are  half  sunk  in  the 
ground ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lamp,  fed 
with  train  oil,  lights,  warms,  and  cooks 
the  victuals  of  two  fiimiliee.  The  sum- 
mer-house has  a  peculiar  structure,  its 
floor  being  raised  ))y  posts,  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  leav- 

Ba«mT  and  Win.ar  HabitaUon.  at  Kamtchatka.  |j«  J>f  ^^^^  ""  """^f^  '^''f  ?u  "^^^ 

the  fish  IS  hung  up  to  dry.    In  their  do- 
mestic habits,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges 
(Jig.  668.),  and  employed  to  draw  them.    These  dogs  are  of  no  peculiar  size  or  stren^h* 
but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.    They  are  fed  on  the  aSal  of  fish,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  turned  out  to  find 
their  own  food;  their  return 
being  certain  at  the  approach 
of  the  inclement  season.     In 
travelling,  the  driver  yokes 
them  two  and  two  abreast, 
and  fi*om  four  to  ten  in  one 
vehicle,    according    to    the 
weight   to    be   dniwn.      He 
then  places   himself  in  the 
sledge,  which  is  in  the  form 
Sledge  and  Dogs.  °^  ^  basket,  with  two   ends 

turned  up ;  but  no  ordinary 
skill  is  required  to  prevent  both  rider  and  carriage  from  bcin^  overturned  on  the  rugged 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dragged.  At  meir  high  festivals,  the  Kamtcbadales  ^ive 
^  Uiemselves  up  to  an  almost  frantic  miz^  which  astonishes  those  who  have  viewed  the  uug- 
'  gishness  of  tiieir  ordinary  deportment  Their  fiivourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitudes 
assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtcbadales,  by  connection  with  Russia,  have  ^ned  an  exemption  from 
war,  they  have  sufiered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various  con- 
tagious diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed 
4^)0,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives ;  the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolche- 
retzk  and  Nischnei-Kamtchatka,  are  small  villages,  which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulowsk,  or  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  thriving 
little  port,  by  which  the  merchants  of  Okotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  fixxn  the  southern  point  of 
Kamtchatka  to  Jesso.  a  Ime  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine- 
teen are  subject  to  Russia.  Some  are  uninhabited,  fixxn  the  want  of  water ;  others  rival 
KamtchatloL  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  well 
disposed ;  they  live  neariy  as  the  £untchadaies,  but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilised  manner ; 
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and  some  of  the  southern  ialandg  have  imbihed  a  tinqltinre  of  Japanese  habits.  Their  sub- 
jection to  Russia  oonsiBts  aknost  wholly  in  payinfi^  a  tribute  of  furs  and  sea-calves. 

A  wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a  few 
daring  adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  features  of  Siberia  are  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  but  scarcely  any  rival  the  immensity  of  its  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  from 
Yakutsk  for  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  which 
there  is  only,  at  each  interval  of  200  or  800  miles,  a  post  of  eight  or  ten  huts.  On  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  yourts,  or  little  square 
wooden  huts,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  firom  each  other,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle,  for  which  the  pine-woods  alwajrs  supply  plenty  of  fiiel.  At  length  they  reach 
Nischnei-Kolymsk,  on  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  This  town, 
as  it  is  here  called,  consists  of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  soil 
yields  neither  grain  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  In  return,  the  waters  j^ield  food  in  boundless  profiision. 
The  gulfs  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir,  belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  ex- 
A£^  treme  peninisula  of  the  Tchutchi  (Jig,  669.). 

This  race,  in  their  rude  retreat,  have  pre- 
served entire  the  independence  so  long 
lost  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostronaya, 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchutchi  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  are  a  stout,  rough,  honest, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  ex- 
perience  has  rendered  them  excessively 
Tcbatehi.  jealous  of  the  RusGoan  traders,  and  by  no 

means  so  easily  cheated  as  formerly.  They  take  off  about  40,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  aver- 
aging three  rubles  a  pound,  with  various  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  sea-horse  teeth,  various  skins  and  fiirs  of  sea  and  land  animals, 
the  produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character  of  its  inhaF 
bitants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a  vast  continent  of  broad  ana  unbroken  dimensions;  but  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Japan  have,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  claimed 
the  title  of  empire.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  by 
such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  insulation  in 
which  it  holds  itself  firom  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity  of 
Europe. 

Sect.  L — General  OuiUne  and  Aspect. 
Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  being 
sepantted  firom  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding,  irre- 

Slar  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  fix)m  point  to  point,  scarcely 
Is  short  of  1000  miles ;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty, 
seldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts  to  200. 
Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long ;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  150  miles  long  by 
120  broad ;  Sikokf,  or  Sicoco,  00  long,  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehending 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Ja- 
panese. 

The  stormy  seas  which  dash  around  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  f[eo- 
gniphical  position.  To  the  east  it  fiuses  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  which, 
with  the  mtervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the  coast 
of  America.  The  south-western  point  of  the  range  comes  almost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to  the  north- 
east, it  recedes  continually  fircoi  Asia,  till  it  leaves  an  expanse,  nearly  700  miles  broad,  called 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  large  islands  of 
Jesso  and  Saghalien,  till  it  is  toned  into  a  species  of  close  bay. 
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The  aspect  of  Japan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  strikin^f  (Jig.  601.),  without  any  smgle 

feature  that  is  very  prominent 
Rugf^ed  chains  traverse  its  interior, 
from  several  of  which  volcanic  fire 
is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  high- 
est, is  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
inequalities  of  sur&ce  are  no  more 
than  necessary  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture requisite  in  so  hot  a  climate ; 
and  an  ample  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face of  Japan  consists  of  rich  val- 
Japanew  Soeoerjr.  leys  and  extended  plains,  on  which 

all  the  articles  of  tropical  produce  ffrow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  down 
from  the  interior  heights,  traverse  me  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  every  direction ; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers. '  There  are  no  lakes  of  anv  magnitude ;  but  the  coast 
is  mdented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  mterbr,  and  afford  the  most 
important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 

Sect.  H — Natttrai  Geography 
SoBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which  some 
few  details  have  been  published  by  travellers ;  but  the  geognostical  rehttions  of  the  other 
fbrmations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  ua 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  from  a  pyritical  ore  of  copper;  smaller  quantities  are  collected  from  alluvial  soils 
of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Bungo, 
and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattaml  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  differ- 
ent district  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nation&  They  sometimes  employ 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in  Japan. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces; 
beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  from  the  natives ;  and  a  reddish  brown 
naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  earth,  tourmaline,  schorl,  and  marble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan. 

SuBSEGT.  2. — Botany, 

Japan,*  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  same 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  pert  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Transition  2k>ne.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  height  The  summers  are  very  hot ;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  great  deal 
in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nangasaki,  lat  32^  45',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  i6  but  +  16^  Reaumur ;  owing  to  which  the 
Bemanas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fhiit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  +  36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  4-  21°  and  — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone :  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us ;  and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat  34°  5')  there  is  a  botanic  garden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire ;  and  where  Draciena  revoluta,  Launis 
Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  which,  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  barbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges  in  Kiusiu, 
grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
against  the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Osaka  and  Nangasaki 

The  trees  on  the  mountains  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species ;  such  as  the 
Lime  Tree,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and  Larch.    To 

*  From  M^oioim  do  Mus.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  vol.  ziv.  p.  4IS. 
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the  north  of  Niphon,  hi  the  island  of  Jeeso^  st  Matsmai,  lat  42^^  (only  7'  north  of  RomeX  the 
winter  is  long  and  severe;  the  thermometer  falls  to — 18^  or — 19^;  and  a  thick  bed  of 
snow  covers  the  ground  from  November  to  April. 

Thnnberg  has  made  us  acquainted  with  755  Japanese  flowering  pl&nts ;  most  of  them 
collected  in  the  environs  of  Nangasaki  and  some  adjacent  islands.  This  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  sufiices  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  character.  It 
may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora ;  and  of  Japan,  as  of  manv  other  islaiids,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  incrnsed  by 
colonisation. 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  240  of  the  old  continent ;  some  from 
India,  as  Saliz  japonica,  Eleagnus  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree ;  also  the  Citrus  Decu- 
roana  and  Paper  Mulberry,  the  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  &c. ;  some 
Chinese  species,  as  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  Cupressus  patula,  Thnia  orientalis,  Ficus 
pumila,  Quercus  dentata,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  fragrans  (Jigr.  692.;,  Sophora  japonies, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Sasanqua  and  Camellia,  the  Anise  tree  (JUicium  anisatumX  the 
Hydrangea  (Jig.  093.),  Cycas  revoluta,  Raphis  flabellifbrmis,  &c. :  others  belong  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Transition  Zone,  as  the  White  and  Black  Mulberry,  the  (Meander, 
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the  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Taroarix  galliea.  Ilex  aquifblium,  Cercis  Siliquastrum, 
some  species  of  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Amygdalus,  Ficus,  &c. ;  some  again,  which  are  common  to 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Yew,  the  Juniper,  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pinus  Cembra,  the  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  White 
Willow.  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kinds ;  among  which  are  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bi^nonia  Catalpa,  Magnolia  glauca,  iEsculus 
Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  barbadensis,  Juglans  ni^rra,  Amorpha  fruti- 
cosa,  Vitis  Labrusca,  &c  To  a  botanist,  the  combination  must  oe  very  mteresting  of  these 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands,  here  growing  on  the  same 
soiL  In  the  more  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  plants  of  warmer  districts  are  not  unfrequent; 
as  the  Camelliaceie,  Temstrdmicee,  Sapindaceie,  Magnoliacee,  Bignoniaceae,  Ardisiacee, 
Gardenie,  Begonie,  Amoma,  Epidendra,  and  Corameline ;  one  Palm  and  one  of  the  Cycadee, 
&c. ;  but,  in  general,  the  prevailing  generic  types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Tran- 
sition Zone  in  the  old  continent 

The  roost  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  Integra,  Betula 
japonica;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidata,  and  serrata;  Cupressus  japonica.  Thuja 
dolabrata,  Salisburia  adiantSblia,  Podocarpus  Nageia,  Taxus  nucifera  and  verticillata,  Celtis 

orientalis,  four  or  five  Eleagni,  four  Laurels,  Osy- 
695  ris  japonica,  Nerium  divaricatum,  Diospyms  Kaki, 

Syringa  svspensa,  Callicarpa  japonica,  Volkameria 
japonica,  Vitex  rotunda,  Clerodendrum  dichoto- 
mum,  PauUinia  japonica.  Magnolia  obovata  and 
Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  species  of  Acer,  three 
of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  of  Prunus  and  Cra- 
taegus, &>c. 

To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  this 
counury  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  choicest, 
though  not  most  numerous,  treasures;  of  which 
several  are  quite  hardy,  as  the  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  and  Mespilus  {Erio- 
bolryd)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  (lUicium  antsa- 
tum)j  and  that  favourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  japo- 
nica, the  Salisburia  adiantoides  Q^.  694.)  and 
Sophora  japonica ;  while  the  deliciously  scented 
CycM  Berohua.  Qlea  fragrans,  and  the  useful  Cycas  revoluta  (Jig, 

095.)  require  the  protection  of  our  greenhouses. 
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SuBSBGT.  8. — Zoology. 
Our  zoological  infbrroation  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remains  nearly  a«  irn* 
perfect  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  t^go,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  Thunberg  visited  Japan. 
It  seems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  esteemed  by  these  curious  people;  very  few  swine 
are  seen,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.  If  the  population  is 
as  great  as  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  diminished, 
or  nearly  extirpated. 

A  few  Birds  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Asia.    The  Japan  peacock  is  a  totally  distinct  species  from  that  of  India,  although  about 
—  the  same  size.    For  a  long  time  this  superb  creature  was  only 

known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  its 
existence  began  to  be  doubted,  until  the  celebrated  Le  Vaillant, 
by  frreat  good  fortune,  met  with  a  living  specimen  in  a  menap 
gene  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth 
of  its  actual  existence. 

Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  roost  singu- 
lar races,  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests.  One 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (6.  crispus  Tem.),  having  the  whole  of  the 
feathers  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, like  virool ;  its  colour  is  usually  white.  The  other  is  the 
Silk  Cock  0^.  606.)  (Gallus  lanatus),  and  presents  an  equally 
strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  the  webs  of 
Silk  Cock  ^^  reathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  appears 

BUkGocfc.  covered  only  with  silky  hairs;  this  also  is  white:  the  flesh  is 

considered  so  delicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 

Sbct.  in. — HiHorical  Oeography, 

Japan  yna  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  his- 
torians. The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutkyus  fer  a 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human 
society.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000,000  years,  nothing 
heed  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creaticMi, 
includes,  probably,  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  thev  are  represented,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
from  China,  and  introduced,  amooff  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamentally 
genuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  centuiy  befere  the  Christian  era.  It  was  marked  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a  descent 
from  the  early  celestial  rulers;  and  they,  as  ''sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  Deity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  pro* 
bable,  however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  spintual ;  and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possessicm.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cube,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  with  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paramount  Thi^  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution 
m  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubos  found  means  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  afikirs.  The  profound  veneration,  however, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  supposed 
him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  superseded.  He  still 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cube,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  without  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  sevese  and  determined 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage. 

The  mtercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  history, 
though  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  the  empire  itself.  The  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did  not 
at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  afterwards  closed  against 
Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade 
at  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  for  diffusing  the 
Catholic  religion.  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  the 
great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made ; 
several  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  subjects, 
embiBced  the  new  faith ;  and  an  embaray  was  even  sent  to  Philip  IL  and  the  pope.  In  no 
long  time,  however,  these  fair  promises  beffan  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient 
of  the  restraints  imposed  by  their  new  profession ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotic 
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eoyerament  was  kindled  by  the  introdaction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas,  fhmi  a 
K>rei^  nation,  who  mi^ht  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conqaest  Some  rash  steps 
taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parts 
of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost  pitch.  A  general  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture 
employed  was  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  inflicted  on  the 
early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christians  suffered  long,  with  a  constancy  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  knew  not  pity,  they  were 
either  exterminate  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a  last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  of  seventy- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  intercourse.  But  Siese,  by  orders  from  the 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  magistrates 
sent  back  with  the  following  mandate: — *'You  are  to  inform  your  fellow-citizens,  that 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money,  merchandise,  or  presents 
fh>m  them ;  you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  dead  coontrTmen.  Let 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ;  we  make 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not 
such  a  nation  in  the  world.*'  And  on  a  chest  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written : — 
^  Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  any  Christian  be  so 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan.*^ 

The  Dutch  were  too  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  check- 
ed by  these  deadly  waminga  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as  has  been 
alleged,  denying  the  fiiith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled^  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firando.  This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a  field, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nansasaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  restrictions  progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  circum- 
scribed as  in  a  prison ;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without 
ever  passincr  the  allotted  bonndariea  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have 
completely  railed.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  after  the  pos- 
session of  Kamtchatka  antl  the  Kuriles,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  established  a  school  at 
Irkoutsk,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  youth.  In  1804,  Captain  Krusenstem  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,  the 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  repairs,  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  after  a  long  inter- 
val, ana  then  upon  a  narrow  neck  of^  ground,  where  they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they 

would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers  at 
Constantinople  (Jig'.  697.).    After  being  de- 
tained for  many  months,  and  their  solicit- 
ations for  permission  to  proc^iBd  to  court 
evaded  under  various  pretexts,  a  deputation 
came  down  fh>m  the  capital,  announcing  the 
Irrevocable  decision,  that  no  Russian  vessel 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.     Some 
years  afterwards,  a  Japanese  vessel  having 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  to 
friendly  communication.     With  this  view. 
Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai,  the  Japanese  capital  of  Jesso.    If  be  was  invited 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  he 
was  detained  for  many  months.     Orders  were  then  sent  to  liberate  him ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  fix)m  such  a  prelude,  they  were  imaccompanied  with  the  slightest  concession  in 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercourse.    Golownin  learned,  during  his  confinement, 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Rus- 
sia by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast   Im- 
pressed with  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 
The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  tne  highest  rank,  and  the 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
power.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  for  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  other  to  dispel  the  phantom 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  dairi,  who  rasidee  at  Meaco,  aopropnatee  the  whole  reyenue  of  that  city  and  its  rich 
adjoining  territory.  In  order,  alsoi  thiEit  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a  sovereifn,  a 
liberal  idlowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  ^neral  revenue.  This,  however,  is  tul  in 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
course to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow- 
ing. Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  meml^rs  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  fhxn  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  considerable  number  find  emplo]rment  in  religious  fimctlons,  and 
in  the  numerous  monasteries ;  but  others  are  reduced  to  ereat  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  manu&cturing 
straw  hats,  horse-shoes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
is  strained  that  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  roost  imposing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  may  appear  to  raise  him  above 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.  His  foot  is  never  to  be  profiined  by  touching  the 
ground,  and  he  is  never  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men*s  shonlders. 
ft  is  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
as  forming  part  of  his  person ;  but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  poor  evasion  of  talcing  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
dairi ;  but,  in  his  present  humbled  state,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
reniov^le  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  fimdal 
aristocracy,  residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
oouncil,  nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty 
sentiments  of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  family  at  court  as  hostages,  and 
themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable 
sentence ;  and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  written  in  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  Cutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  suffers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  fat  that  of  Uie  parent  A  remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  ^e  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under 
the  penalty  that  each  ward  must  be  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
m  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  con- 
tinue more  firequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  fiice  of  the  moA 
rigorous  prohibitions. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Indiu$try, 
The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  thoo|^  th^ 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  thehr  fertile  soil, 
and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountifhl,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  was 
most  fiivourable  for  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  vnth  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  bafiled  by  the  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  the  Japanese  fiirmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the  rank  of 
weeds,  had  waged  a  succ^sful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul- 
ture is  Chinese ;  and  they  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  manure  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  Keempfer's 
statement,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  the  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  tlian  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  utility 
ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of  large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  batter 
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as  a  coDdiment  to  seaBon  many  of  tiieir  diahea.  Wheat  aod  barlejr  are  alao  atandaid  ffiaina, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent  Turnips  are  the  culinary  product  which  serves  most  wr  the 
support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  is  ccNuddered  the  most  valuable,  and  affi)ids 
the  mateiial  of  the  staple  manufacture,  thou|]rh  none  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
produced  in  China.  Tea,  bein^  in  as  univereal  demand  as  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  all 
over  Japan,  but  with  care  that  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  for  which 
reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hedges,  or  in  spots  unfit  for  the  spade  (a  plough.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  is  the  arusi,  from  which  distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the 
Japanes#  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  •  The  ^  and  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fiiiits.  Fir  and  cypress  tumish  the  timber  chiefly  mnployed  for  diips ;  but  the 
bamboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
is  the  wood  most  prized  by  Uie  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  bo^  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds. 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country-  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  are 
studiously  extirpated ;  and  room  is  found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Even  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  large  species  of  buffido,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  uid  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  China;  and  the  very  few  dieep 
and  goats  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  at  Fuando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economical 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  food ;  and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet  Bogs,  by  imperial 
fovour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forms  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  specieB  known 
in  India,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  fitxn  the  Polar  seas,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  the  harpoon.  They  are  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  than  as 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — ^the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilacfe  of  the 
bones, — ^is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Apan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oyster%  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  eagerly 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  am]dy 
sufficient,  at  least,  for  internal  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  &buloua  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  has 
become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold. 
Silver  is  coniBidered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  produces 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  diffused,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  both 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  in 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  lof  irtm.  Pearls 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  corals, 
corallines,  mushrooms,  sea  fiuis,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  are  little  valued  by 
the  natives. 

The  manufiu^turing  industry  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  tiiey 
display  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  branches, 
and  alter  the  same  models,  as  with  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelam ;  but  none  of  them 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vessels 
with  a  rich  dark  varnish,  and  raismg  above  it  artificial  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fiibrication  of  arms;  and  also  with  the 
making  of  glass. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese, 
though  so  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sail 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japanese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  vessels, 
little  hotter  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  unaUe,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  compass,  to  do  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coast  The  Chinese  and  CoreaiM  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  aikl  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufiu^tures,  for  metals  and  lackered  war6.  The  Dutch  have  only  a  comer  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  They  import  various  articles  of  cdonial  produce, 
spices,  and  hardware,  in  return,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro- 
duces, with  some  lackered  ware  and  other  trifling  articles.  As  tney  make,  however,  a  profit 
of  20,0002.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifica- 
tions, and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  traffic.    Commerce,  thus  confined  almost  oitirety 
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to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  iB  v^  active  within  that  sphere.  All  die  shores  and  bays 
appear  crowded  with  barks,  conveyinfif  flxnn  place  to  place  the  various  products  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  roads  are  excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amamng  degree ;  they  are  kept  clean 
by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  mud  as  manure.  The  broad  and  rapid  tor- 
rents in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced, 
and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair. 

Sscr.  VL— Otvt/  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superfieial  extent 
has  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  app^irance,  the  popula- 
tion  must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  200,000,0^  Japan  will  have  20,000,000. 
Klaproth  estimates  the  population  at  80,000,000,  and  others  carry  the  number  as  high  as 
60,000,000. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblong, 
sunk  in  the  head,«with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  the  eyelids ;  they  have  almost  the  appearance 
of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are  in  ^neral  large,  and  their  necks  short;  their  hair  is 
black,  &ick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oiL  They  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active, 
and  easy  in  their  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  biown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate ;  since  ladies  who  are  constantly  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikmgly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  difier  most  especially  from  the  Chinese, 
Uieir  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  lineaments.  Instead 
of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  them  the  prepared  and  ready 
subjects  of  despotism,  the  Japanese  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  independence,  and 
a  \afty  sense  of  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the  severe 
government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  impatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 
public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  them. 
Instead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  ^feneral  among  Asiatics,  their 
manners  are  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  They  are  habitually  kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse 
their  hostile  passions,  and  they  cany  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To 
serve  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  thim  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  Good  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunberg,  as  a  prominent  feature ;  and  it  appears  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  those  glittering  ornaments  which  are 
80  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
all  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  great,  and  leads  them  to  display  an  extrava- 
gant pomp  in  their  retinue  and  establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thing  in  me  nature  of 
mdustry  and  mercantile  employment  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment  This  passion,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  jprevent  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stem  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to  suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  Sel^murder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honour 
among  the  great;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  hands. 

This  people  difiers  also  from  the  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deef^y  religious  character.  There 
are  two  religions  m  Japan ;  one  native,  called  the  Sintoe,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  dairi ; 
the  other,  me  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  f^evails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
The  Budso  gains  ascendency  by.  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessories 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic, — ^monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox Sintoists,  has  a  general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofly  conceptkms  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  the  object 
of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  fat  whom  such  tenets  were  frir  too 
refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition.  Deified  kings  and 
heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over  woods,  form  the  usual 
and  natural  elements.  Amid  the  paucity  of  r^  animals,  they  have  invented  abo  a  number 
of  fimciful  and  mythological  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  <^  a  species  of  worship. 
l]he  dragcm,  al^  a  Chinese  monster ;  the  kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  fbo,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.    The  religion  of  the  Japanese  deals 
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mnch  in  festivals,  of  which  they  have  five  ^reat  aimtia]  oDes,  besides  three  smaller,  oelo* 
brated  every  month,  rather  with  visiting,  eating,  drinking,  and  somewhat  disorderly  mirth, 
like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancients,  ttuin  with  any  observance  that  can  properly  be  cdled 
religious.  But  pilgrimage  is  the  custom  to  which  they  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
from  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  spiritual.  No  one 
can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  cf  his 
sins,  who  has  not  been  onpe  a  year  at  Isje,  the  grand  temple  of  the  Tensio  Dai  Sir,  or  first 
of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are 
completely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
As  many  have  not  the  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themselves 
to  begging,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  **  A  fiirthing  to  carry 
me  to  iBJe !"  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  fiivour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  many-headed  idol, 
called  Quanwan ;  of  Amida,  the  judge  of  departed  souls ;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls ;  of  Driso,  supreme  commander  of  purgatorv ;  and  of  other  deities. 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  or  by  the  performance  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  success  in 
any  of  these  departments,  they  oflen  betake  themselves  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  is  infested.  Such  a 
step  they  consider  themselves  fiilly  privileged  to  take,  afler  they  have  shaved  their  heads, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.  Among  these  shaved  beggars  are 
prominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuns,  who  appeared  to  Ksmpfer  the  handsomest  females  he 
had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  for  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  fiime,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
is  a  mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  looldng- 
fflass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  assigned. 
Li  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stai^  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  under 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself.  After  a  due  round  of  prostrations, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  gifl^  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or  supposed  ability,  he 
is  presented  with  an  ofiurai,  or  indulgence,  consistmg  of  a  small  oblong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  &e  pardon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  from  temporal  evil  for  a  year  to  come ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  zealous 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  carefully  fneserve  their  ofarrai,  and  consider  it  IhrdUgh  life  as  a  valuable  possession. 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautiful  grovea  Their  ornaments^  but  ror  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  he  was  in  a  European 
cathedral. 

Of  the  process  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  oar  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Their 
mode  of  prinUng,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  fundamentally  Chinese.  They 
are  far,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifierence  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign, 
which  bars  all  approach  to  improvement  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  their  government,  thev  have  harassed  Europeans  with  multiplied  questions,  respecting 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  According 
to  M.  Titsingh,  thev  have  herbals  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  plans  carefUIy 
designed,  though  destitute  of  the  important  |  articular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetry 
LB  held  in  honour ;  but  no  specimens  have  yet  been  aflforded  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  <k 
their  proficiency  in  this  noble  art 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  matAials, — ^the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  a 
smart  kick  would  beat  a  hole  through  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  is  elegantly 
painted  and  varnished.  As  the  natives  sit  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables, 
or  that  variety  of  furniture  which  graces  a  European  ajpartment  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread ;  and  the  great  imperial 
hall  is  called  **  tht  hall  of  the  thousand  mats."  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  firesh 
as  if  new.  Such  liabitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fire ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large  dep6t  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  often 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  abstinence ;  not 
only  avoiding  animai  food,  but  even  milk  and  its  productions.  Hot  rice  cakes  are  the  standard 
food,  and  are  kept  ready  at  all  the  inns,  to  be  presented  to  the  traveller  the  nugnent  he  arrives 
along  with  tea,  and  occasionally  sacki,  or  rice  beer.   Tobacco  aflbrds  the  chief  and  constant 
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social  indulgence.    Their  drees  is  equally  plain.    It  consists  merely  of  a  large  loose  robe, 

resembling  our  bed-gown,  made  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton, and  varying  in  the  different  ranks  only  as 
to  the  degree  of  fineness.  They  have  straw 
shoes,  which  they  put  off  at  the  door.  They 
shave  their  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  on  the 
crown,  and  usually  have  it  bare,  unless  on 
their  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
enormous  cap,  made  of  plaited  grass  or  oiled 
paper  (Jg,  698.). 

In  travelling,  the  Japanese  spend  more 

time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.     The 

JapaiwM  CMtome.  tokaid,  or  main  road,  is  described  by  Kiempfer 

to  be  usually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages ;  to  the  extent 
of  their  inland  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend  the  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  the  court  of  the  cube.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very 
first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  functionaries.  Behind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 
numerous  retmues.  The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
composed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly  dressed  bearing  lackered  chests,  pikes  ornamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  The  household  officers,  with  considerable  trains 
of  their  own,  close  the  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  before ;  and  m  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  ro<ite,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  great  lord  is  to  pass 
through. 

Sbct.  VIL — Local  Geography, 

Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features ;  but  these  being  shut  with 
such  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them, 
they  are  to  us  ahnoet  as  if  they  existed  in  another  planet  Something  must,  however,  be 
said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  ^eat  part  of 
the  year.  These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gardens ; 
yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
high ;  the  walls  of  clay,  the  partitions  of  paper,  and  horned  merely  with  painting,  varnish- 
ing, and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built 
of  fi-eestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
by  the  spacious  mansions  of  3ie  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Its  grand  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  l^  600  feet  long  by  300  broad,  and  is  brilliantly 
adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  is  still  the  chief  seat  of 
polished  manners,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stuf&  flowered  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  papers,  and  the  most  skilful  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of^  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  from  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a  greater  display  of  architectural  ornament  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  sovereign  is  on  a  similar  plan ;  but  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
commanding  situation&  Esempfer  calculates  that  there  are,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3893  temples,  served  by  37,093  suikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  grester  part 
are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a  looking-glass  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,000  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000 ;  making  in  all,  529,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Meaco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sespport, 
intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  alr^y  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great 
island  of  Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matsmai,  the  capital,  is  supposed,  by 
Golownin,  to  contain  50,000  souls. 
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Nwngmki,  ^baX  interegting  ^oint  at  which  alone  this  empire  comes  in  contact  with  watf 
foreigfn  nation,  must  be  notic^  m  closing  our  account  with  Japan.  It  is  a  large,  indastrioiis, 
trading  town,  containing  sixty-cme  streets,  arranged  without  much  beauty  or  order.  On  the 
small  adjoining  island  of  Dezima,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  the  Dutch  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  thehr  scanty  commerce.  They  have  here  a  apace  of  000  feet  long  by 
120  broad,  on  which  they  have  erected  several  large  storehouses,  and  rendered  them  fire- 
proof. The  most  unheard-of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  transaction, 
commercial  or  political.  The  pockets  of  the  officers  and  crew  are  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
hands  passed  over  the  clothes,  and  through  the  hair.  The  trunks  and  chests  are  emptied, 
and  the  boards  struck,  lest  they  should  contain  any  secret  cavity.  Long  wires  or  pikes  are 
thrust  through  the  cheeses,  butter  tubs,  and  jars  of  sweetmeats.  Dezima  is  to  the  Dutch  a 
complete  pnsoo,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  every  night,  and  a  guard  set  over  them. 
Buried  in  this  dungeon,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  gradu- 
ally lose  all  curiosity  on  the  subject  Even  the  &culty  of  the  will  becomes  extinct,  for  want 
of  exercise ;  so  enturely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  Yet  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  these  accumulated  precautions  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerful 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  oontraband  trade  is  carried  cm  to  a  considerable  extent 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EAST  INDIAN  ABCHlPELAGa 


Thk  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  range  of  fine  and  large 
islands,  lying  east  of  Hindostan,  and  south  of  Further  India  and  of  China.  Although  they 
have  few  pditical  ties  with  each  other,  and  each  island  is  even  subdivided  into  separate 
states,  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people, 
present  such  a  similarity,  that  they  may  be  advantageously  treated  under  one  head. 

Sect.  L — General  OtUliite  and  Aspect, 

The  principal  islands  of  this  ran^  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  tlie  Molucca  or  Spice 
islands,  and  the  Philippines ;  and  it  mcludes,  also,  several  smaller  islands  and  groups.  The 
archipelago,  in  general,  has,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  on  the  west  the  Indkn  Ocean ;  and 
seas  and  straits,  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  Further  India  and 
China,  on  the  south  firom  the  great  islands  of  New  Holland  aiid  New  Guinea.  Sitaated 
almost  directly  beneath  the  equator,  it  extends  fixm  east  to  west  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  or  2100  milea 

Mountains,  in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  often  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  the  interior 
of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Cap- 
tain Naime,  rises  to  the  height  of  13,842  feet  The  peaks  or  this  tropioil  region,  however, 
seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  uid  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an  elevation.  0^  the  con- 
trary, they  are  crowned  almost  to  their  pinnacles  with  lofty  forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a  region  thus  broken  into  islaads,  each  of 
which  has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  extending  Umnigh  its  length,  which  leaves  only  a 
plain  of  moderate  In^adth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  highly 
beneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  perennial,  produced  by  rains  which,  in  countries  so  near 
the  equator,  fall  constantly  throughout  the  year;  while  those  of  Hindostan  are  dry  during 
six  months.  Many  of  them  form  at  their  mouth  commodious  harbours,  and  minister  to  the 
purposes  of  trade ;  but,  Groai  the  causes  above  stated,  can  be  onbr  of  limited  and  local  im- 
portance. Lakes,  firom  the  same  structure,  are  comparatively  few ;  though  some,  imper- 
fectly known,  exist  in  the  mterior  of  the  mountain  regions,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luomia. 


Re/ereneet  to\he  Map  qf  the  Easl  Indian  Arckipdago. 
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Sbot.  n. — Natural  Oeogrophf, 
SuBBSCT.  1. — Geology, 

The  geology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  cannot  lay 
before  our  reaacrs  more  than  the  following  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Demoo,  rising  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Gramte  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ;  and  trap,  limestone,  and  clays,  probably 
of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java,  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  feet  higfa« 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  $aU€$  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs. 

Banco,  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its  gene- 
rally associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone ;  but  Crawfurd,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.  The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

Borneo  appears  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  tertiary, ' 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  This  great 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one  ran^  north 
and  south,  not  hi  fix)m  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  afford  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts  contain 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  difl^rent  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands,  These  islands  are  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and  abounding 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molucca  Islands,  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  rugged 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  {Mimitive  rocks, 
of  various  descriptions,  m(xe  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diversified  with  cavi- 
ties lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  ouarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afibrd  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  or  this  group  are  principally  of  volcanic  form- 
ation. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The 
mineral  products  which  particularly  deserve  notice,  in  a  commeroial  point  of  view,  are  the 
following : — ^tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond. 

1.  Tin,  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinstone.  In 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan  peninsnla,  and 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tained with  least  hibour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  affisrds  at  present  b^ 
&r  the  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banca,  the  princi- 
pal mountains  are  of  granite ;  while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Crawfurd,  are 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  always 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  fiurther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surfiice.  The  strata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontaL  The  tm  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  finds 
its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  the  continent  of  India  are  its 
principal  markets. 

2.  Oold,  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Archipela^ 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  countnes 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rock&  It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  but  in  small 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  fix>m  Java  to  Timor- 
laut  Borneo  affords  by  fiur  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  succession, 
the  peninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  in 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
idluvial  deposits :  the  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  are  ^rranite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  clay. slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  always  contaming  silver,  and  finequently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts, 
silver  4  parts,  and  copper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  i^lbrds,  in  100 
parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  lOO  parts, 
contains  83  parts  of  ^Id,  16  of  silver,  ana  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  of 
ctmmerce  of  the  Indian  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks ;  some  fiiom  lushing 
the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  fiir  the  greater  porticm  by  washing  deposits  of 
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gM  in  alluvial  districta  Tlie  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throug^hout  the  Archi- 
pelag^o  is  estimated  by  Crawfurd  at  658,176^  sterling. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper,  Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  is  found  in  its  native 
state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4  Diamond,  Borneo  is  the  only  Indian  island  which  afibrds  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
minerals ;  and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassinand  Pontiana.  The  principal  mines  are  at  a 
place  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo^  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
Hindostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  is  in  great  repute  among 
all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in  much  esteem,  or  much 
worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  is  now  in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of 
the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  ago.  It  is 
still  in  its  rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats.    Its  real  value  is  269,3782. 

5.  Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afS^rd  sulphur,  but  the 
hest  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  of  the  Indian  group,  sulphur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market 

6.  Salt.  Salt  springs  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  they 
are  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters  by 
evaporation. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 

Tropical  Islands  of  Asia, — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago ;  a  country  eminent  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  splendour  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  more  especially  for  their  fragrance.  But  of  all  their  wonderful  pro- 
ductions, the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered  is  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldii  (Jig,  700.) ;  a  plant 

without  stem,  without  leaves,  with 
roots  so  minute  that  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  slender  stem  of  a  spe- 
cies of  vine,  and  as  it  were  incorpo- 
rated with  that  stem,  yet  bearing  a 
flower  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
is  one  of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
tected there  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
and  his  friend  and  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  flower,  upon  the 
Rafilena  Arnoldii.  Stem  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 

parasitically,  and  where  the  seeds 
happen  to  alight,  is  that  of  a  small  tubercle,  which  almost  resembles  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  gradually  enlarges,  still  preserving  its  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained 
its  full  size.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabbage.  At  len^,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a  blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is 
of  the  capacity  of  fifleen  pints,  English  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  petals  is  not  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  base :  the  colour  a  brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  with  white  spots.  The  plant  is  dioecious.  The  stamens  form  a  sort  of  beaded 
circle  around  a  central  abortive  pistil ;  which  is  itself  a  larg^e  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  the 
top,  and  beset  with  elongated  projections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow*s  horns. 
This  superb  flower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  most  powerful  but  disagreeable 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  Stapelias,  attracts  flies  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  with  an  explanatory  figure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  known  flower  in  the  world. 

Scarcely  less  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  its  foliage,  is  the  fiimous  Nepen- 
thes distillatoria  (Jig,  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Other  species, 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  are  found  in  Java ;  but  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  attained  to  great  perfection  in 
the  stoves  of  the  botanic  gardens. 
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There  m  not  a  more  intefeetingf  spectacle  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  than  the  fine 

plimt  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  stoTe  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  at  Edinhorgh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whose  soil  is 
kept  constantly  moist,  by  a  covering  of  liring  Sphagnum 
and  other  Mosses,  its  stem,  18  to  ^  feet  long,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  these ;  it  is  Wanched,  and  climbs  among  the 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  supporting 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearmff,  especially  towards 
the  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  lodi  more  like  the 
contrivance  of  art  than  a  producticm  of  nature.  The  whole 
lea(  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length.  The  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged 
with  a  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  con- 
monly  taken  for  the  letS  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  loDg> 
stout,  filiform  cirrhus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted,  even  when  it  does  not  catch  hold  of  any 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremitv  han^  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leal^ 
or  leafy  portion ;  but  which,  from  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance, is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  an 
elongated  pitcher ;  it  is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or 
arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  cm  each  side,  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes ;  it  is  ventriooee  upwards,  slighUy 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique;  in  a  youn^  state  completely  and  firmly  covered 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back ;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  the 
place  of  a  hinee,  is  not  capable  of  any  fiirther  movement:  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which 
18  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  margin, 
which  is  closely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifiilly  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  is 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandular,  espe- 
cially near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  pitcher,  this  carious  leaf  contams  a  watery 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  plant  itself;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  is  per- 
fectljT  closed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  bv  any  external  agency.  Neither 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unexpanded  pitchers  of  the 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  '^This,'*  says  Dr.  Graham,  in  his 
description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Joqrnal,  for  1827,  *'had  a  sob- 
acid  taste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evaporated.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  baked  apples,  from 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of 
superoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  contents 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one ;  it  had  not  q>ened,  and  the  whde  fluid  weighed  only 
sixty-six  grains.'* 

In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  considerahle 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  tae  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  luis  attained  its  fiill  develope- 
ment ;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  that  liquid  or  firom  any  other  cause  we  are  not  ahle  to  say, 
insects  are  attracted  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ;  so  that  the  pitchers 
are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  thw  plant  is  a  native,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  tne  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  pitcher  is 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too,  Rumphius 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  Rumphius  and  Flaoourt  assure  us  that  the  natives  entertain  some 
curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  the 
pitchers  and  pour  out  the  water,  it  will  not  fiiil  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
this  state  of  the  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  the  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepenthes, 
and  pour  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  ensue. 

The  generic  name  Nepenthes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  without  sorrow. 
Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepenthes,  which  was  employed  by  Helen  to 
dispel  grief  from  her  guests :  in  the  same  way,  probably,  Iti"'^M«',  who  applied  the  name  in 
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the  present  instance,  might  suppose  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  thirst  and  conse<}uent  misery  of  the  traveller.  The  word  distillatoria,  it  will  be 
immediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  pitcher. 
Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  charac- 
terise some  property  residinjgf  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some  portion  of  its  history  on 
our  minds! 

We  have  a  striking  instance,  m  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Grarden,  of 
the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  alr^y  observed  that  the 
Nepenthes  is  dioecious.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a  staminiferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually ;  but,  of  course,  bore  no  fruit  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar's  garden  was  a 
pistilliferous  one ;  which,  standing  by  itself,  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter 
were  dusted  with  the  farina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect  fruit 

The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  is  most  curious.  The  minute  seeds,  produced 
by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  on  being  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  peat 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  standing  in  pans  of  water.  They  began  to  sprout 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  cotyledons  are  expanded :  when  the  latter 
takes  place,  the  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre ;  then  the  radicle  pushes  through 
the  arillus  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pumule.  In  a  rather  more  advanced  state,  three 
pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muricated ;  and  there  are, 
opon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  wings.  The  cotyledons  now  begin 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desti- 
tute of  the  broad  leaf-stalks,  present  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully  delicate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  consideration  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  their 
vegetable  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them 
equally  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  deno- 
mination which,  though  usually  limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  may  with  equal 
justice  be  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linncus,  who  has  drawn  a  beautifhl,  though  too  highly 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  sajrs  of  it, — **  A  delicious  climate  has  aflbrded  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  this 
island,  that  scarcely  any  other  soil  can  vie  with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  produc- 
tions. While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves ;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
employ  the  wood  for  household  furniture,  for  fuel,  and  for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
with  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees;  but  in  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 
lofly  PaJms  are  esteemed,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuts  chiefly  afibrd  the  needful  mod,  uten- 
sils, and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yields  a  wine,  called  sury. 
The  Coryph®  (Jig.  702.).  extend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which  serve  for 

shade  and  shelter,  here  most  requisite  for  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whose  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Date  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-sproading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  most 
delicious  flrait ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Man- 
goes, the  Jack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and  Citrons, 
Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &-C.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  com- 
mon Barley  and  Rye;  bat  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  aflbrds  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
marshes  are  covered  with  Callee ;  theirs  with  the  pungent 
Amoma.  Persicarias  occupy  our  waste  places;  but  with 
them  grow  diflferent  species  of  Pepper.  In  our  meadows 
spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallaris,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants ;  in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of  Hedy- 
sarum,  (^lega.  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleome,  Impatiens,  Amo- 
mum.  Myrtle,  and  Ricinus;  besides  numerous  climbers,  as 
Ipomoea,  Dioscorea,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglossum, 
Phaseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lo- 
ranthus,  and  Acrostichum.  In  the  room  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  the  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere  occur  the  most 
precious  aromatics.  Ginger,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Costus,  Acorus,  Schcenanthus,  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  structure  and  colour  and  firagrance,  such  as 
Crinum,  Pancratium,  Poinciana,  Glorkisa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  the  night 
air  with  their  delicKMis  odour,  such  as  Polyanthus  and  Nyctanthea."  Most  of  these  are 
equally  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipcdaga 
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The  Cimmmon,  hr  which  Ceyton  is  so  fiuooas,  is  the  bark  of  a  speeiee  of  Laurel  {Laurtu 
CUmamomum)  ifig,  703.)«  remarkaUe,  with  some  c^er  species  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties, for  its  coriaceous  lea(  marked  with  three 
703       ^3^^  ^  .J«8/k  stroiig  nerves.    It  was  originally  foond  wiM, 

*^ "  ^  ^  only,  and  there  in  very  small  quantities,  at 

the  south-western  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inoooveni- 
ences  to  arise  from  this  limited  supply,  that 
the?  began  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  in  four 
or  ore  very  large  gardens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprising  Giovemor  Falck.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  plantations  may  be  inferred  from 
the  &ct,  that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually 
obtained  from  them  exceeded  400,000  lbs.« 
and  that  from  25,000  to  26^)00  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 
The  ri^foor  with  which  the  Doteh  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono- 
poly of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  forms  a  blot  on  their  national  charac- 
ter. Death  was  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  who 
should  wilfully  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  <^  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  the  foliage,  or  peel  off  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  hi^ 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  luid 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  scnnetimes  by  burning  them. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a  pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near  the  stadt- 
house,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and  a  similar 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfiimed  with  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  street, 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  aj^xropnate  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamoH  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  however,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white;  partaking,  as  well  as 
the  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  which  becomes 
waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  them 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  affoids  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark :  but 
eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  tree  is  strongest,  and  those  plants  which  grow  in  diy  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  most 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long ;  they  are  immediately  barked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  o^  during  which  process 
a  delightful  fragrance  is  diflused  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up, 
and  acfjuires  a  cuirker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  porticns  being  rolled  within  the  larger  ones,  the 
whole  IS  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained 
annually  from  the  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Lauras  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characters  scarcely 
different  fix>m  the  trae  cinnamon.  In  ouality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  often  surreptitiously 
sold  for  it    It  is  commonly  known  unaer  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camphor  is  equally  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Luvrus  Camphora}  (^fig.  704.) ; 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong  parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cmnamomum  and  L. 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distiUed 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  are  suspended  above  boiling  water ;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  camphor  to  fly  off,  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefb  of  the  bark  of  Dry obalanops  Cam- 
phora. This  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fingrant  than  the  Japanese  kind,  and  does 
not  so  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  these  countries:  this  last,  however,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor  usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  {CaryophyUus  aromaticus)  {fig,  705.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities 
of  the  East,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  m  commerce.  Almost  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  which  contain  the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  aromatic 
odour  to  it    These  abound,  particularly,  in  the  substance  of  the  germen,  near  the  eiNdermia. 
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The  clove  was  introduced  to  the  Kqw  Gardens,  in  1797,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Moluccas ;  but,  from  its  value  as  a  spice,  its  culture  has  extended  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  details  respecting 
a  plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  once  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  the  East  India 
laUnds,  particularly  Amboyna. 

704 


Cunpbor.  Clove. 

The  clove  of  merchandise  is  the  unezpanded  flower;  tlie  corolla  forming  a  ball  or  sphere 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx :  thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or  germen  tapering 
downwuds,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  nail ;  a  similarity,  indeed,  much  more  striking  in  the 
dry  than  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  bud.  Hence  the  Dutch  call  it  naghel ;  the  Spaniards, 
clavo;  the  Italians,  chiodo;  and  the  French,  clou;  from  which  the  English  clove  is  evi- 
dently derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  are  well  known,  as  giving  flavour  to  dishes  and  wines; 
and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  These  properties,  with  the  acrid  and 
burning  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

The  cloves  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  with  reeds,  so  as  to  fldl  upon  cloths  placed 
under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  fire ;  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.  The  fully  formed  berries, 
which  are  about  an  inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  are  preserved  in 
sugar,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion. 

The  true  Nutmeg-tree  {MyrUtica  officinalis)  (Jig,  706.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a  native 
706  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  principally  confined  to 

that  group  called  the  Islands  of  Banda,  where  it  bears  both 
blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  their  native 
country,  the  trees  are  almost  always  loaded  with  blossoms  and 
fruit  The  gathering  of  the  latter  takes  place  at  three  periods 
of  the  year :  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nuts  are  most 
abundant ;  but  the  Mace  is  thinner  than  on  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  daring  November,  the  second  time  of  col- 
lecting :  the  third  harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  in  greatest  per- 
fection, their  number  not  beinfif  so  great,  and  the  season  being 
dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the 
mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  when  the  dark  shell  which,  inmiediately  beneath  the 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  becomes  brittle ;  and  the  seeds,  or  nut- 
lYatnies.  megs  of  Commerce,  drop  out:  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea 

water,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  a  process  which  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  destroying  the 
vegetating  property.  It,  further,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroma.  The  Mace  is 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  uses  both  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  medicmal  or  econo- 
mical pomt  of  view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  des- 
sert, but  not  till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
washings.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  firom  both  these  spiceB*  by  distillation,  and  a  less 
volatile  one,  by  expression. 
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Pepper,  the  seeds  of  Piper  nigrum  {fig.  707.),  is  another  spice,  which  is  eztensiyely  cul- 
tivated in  the  islands  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  if  Ma- 
labar, and  forms  an  importffht  article  of  trade.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  Diosoorides,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  use  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  common  pepper  b  an  article  of  general  use  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach 
is  weakened  by  excessive  perspirations,  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  too  general  addic- 
tion to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant Thus,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  hats  been  found  to  act 
as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vine,  as  it  is  cora- 
epper.  moniy  called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  small 

fibres  to  other  bodies,  or  to  the  ground,  like  ivy ;  it  bears  large  heart-shaped,  Teiny  leaves, 
and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  pcppercorna. 
These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  VVhite  pep- 
per is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the 
grains  in  water,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  by 
friction  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour ;  but,  as  the  shell 
or  bark  contains  a  powerful  principle,  it  is  evident  that  white  pepper  loses  much  of  its  stimu- 
lating property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black.  Mr.  Marsden  mibrms  us,  that  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  corns  on  a  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  is  considered  fit  for  gathering ;  for,  if 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off!  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  son ; 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it 
In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand*rubbed, 
to  separate  the  grains  from  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  proper  stage  of  ma- 
turity will  shrivel  least;  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  falls  into  dust  Thus,  weight  is  the  great 
test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year;  the  culture  is 
attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free 
from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Penang,  the  crop 
of  pepper,  in  1802,  was  estimated  at  about  216,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice ; 
out  the  qiuintity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

whence  no  less  than  ten  full  cargoes,  amounting  to 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  lbs.,  might  be  annually  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  is  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  the  north, 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  difi^rent  parts  of 
Hindoetan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the  beit  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 

Another  kind  of  pepper  in  general  cultivation  and 

repute  throughout  India,  is  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Betel 

pepper  (Jig.  708.).     Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  very 

remote  date ;  for,  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 

on  stone,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 

plant  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 

P^^gj  pp  the  country ;  "  in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves  of 

mangou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  and  fields  of 

rice ;  channels  of  water,  and  wells ;  opulent  men  and  beautiftil  women ;  temples  of  gods 

and  of  the  saints ;  and  men  blessed  with  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper;  but  the  leaves  and  catkins  are 
much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or  seeds  infi- 
nitely bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants  have, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  this, 
not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  nut,  together  constituting  a  mastica- 
tory, employed  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of  the 
use  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
matra ;  the  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  the 
Malays  than  any  other  nation.  "  Whether,*'  he  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  of  painful  reflec- 
tion, or  owing  to  an  aversion  oar  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  otiierwise,  the  flavour  of  substances 
possessmg  an  inebriating  quality.    The  South  Americans  chew  the  Coco  and  Mambeco,  and 
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the  Eastera  people,  the  Betel  and  Areca ;  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Malay  hngohge,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinang.  This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  cany  the  ingre- 
dients constantly  ahout  them,  and  serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a  brass  box  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.  The  Sultan  of  Mocc- 
moco  was  presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  stand  is  the  finistum  of  an  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller 
vessels,  fitted  to  the  an^os,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  fVom  calcined  shells ;  with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  the  last  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
and  then  lifting  them  to  his  forehead,  the  betel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
afiront ;  as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a 
slice  of  the  Pinang  nut  From  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  wUch  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This 
hue,  being  communicated  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach :  but  experience  seems 
to  disprove  such  a  consequence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  m  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  eflect  of  this  custom ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  afiects 
the  soundness  of  the  teeth  themselves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
their  teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the 
&culty  of  taste.  During  the  Pausa,  or  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tetel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
this  season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  from  an  early  period  of  childhood :  till, 
becoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  eflbrt  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love<harma  How  far  they  prove  effectual  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say;  but  I  su]^»8e  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times ;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  &LT  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a  leaf  from  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequently  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
in  orider  to  wipe  off  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  offence." 

Among  those  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong- 
ing to  An  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  we  mean  the  Scitamineous  plants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  thev 
inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, *Hhe  region  of  Scitamineae."  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  ot 
Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  (Marantd)^  of  Phrynium,  Hedvchium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Kempferia  or  Galangale,  Amomum,  Turmeric  (Curcuma),  Globba,  Mantisia,  &c. 
True  Ginger  is  afibrded  by  the  roots  of  Zinziber  officinale ;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 

in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  Worid 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  V7est  Indies,  assures  us  that,  as  early  as  1547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain,  that  22,053  cwt  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  Ktempferia  (Ja- 
luiga  (Jig.  709.),  the  officinal  Gralangale,  and  K.  angus- 
tiiblia  are  both  employed  as  medicinal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Eedoary  is 
,  ^  ^.  .  likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  family. 

Kooipferia Gaknga.  Rice  {Oryza  saliva),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 

mates throughout  the  world,  is  considered  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  or  more  valued,  than  throughout  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indies. 
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AxDoag  the  numerouB  fhiiU  of  these  blands,  we  shall  only  now  mention  the  Gkiava  {Jig, 
710.).    (^Psidium  pyriferum),  the  Mango  {Mangifera  indica)  (Jig.  711.),theMiir^pnoBtan 

710 


GotTa.  Mango. 

{Oarcinia  Mangostana)  {Jig.  712.),  the  Durion  (Durio  Zibethinus)  (Jig.  713.),  and  the  Malay 
Apple  (Eugenia  malaccensii),  which,  highly  as  they  are  prized  in  their  native  countiy,  Uie 
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Maofooitan.  Dorion. 

utmost  skill  of  British  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  thing  like  perfec- 
tbn  in  the  stoves  of  England,  where  indeed  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  many 
of  them  at  all. 

SvBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  remarkable  for  the  variety,  splendour,  and 
singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  most  interesting. 
Flourishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  marine  vapours  in  a  soil  naturally 
humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a  luxuriance  inconceivably  magnificent  Animal  life  equally 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  ue  most  singular  shapes,  and 
the  most  brilliant  combinations  of  colours.  It  is  in  these  distant  and  little  known  islands 
that  the  great  satp-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  solitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  forests ; 
while  the  surpassmg  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  superb- 
coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most  striking  features  in  then*  ornithology.  As  most  of  the 
krflre  islailds  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  others,  we  shall  notice  them 
under  distinct  heads. 

Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  investigated 
by  two  eminent  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  Under  the 
liberal  auspices  of  the  f^ast  India  Company,  the  researches  of  the  latter  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  accounts  of 
travellers,  on  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  depend ;  and  can  confidently 
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enumerate  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  one  of  the  most  important  islands 
in  India. 

The  great  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  apparent 
from  the  following  list: — 

NTCtkcboB  JaT*aia»    Janoew  Lenrar. 
Btegadcnaa  trifoUuB.    ThrM-lMMd  BaL 
BooolplRaf  rix  tpecia*. 
Vvtksm  Javmnka.    Hrmem  BaL 
VonertiUo,  five  afMcka. 
VySaomwdflbtm.    Dablad  Bit 
Vjttiaomm  taouis.    Slead«r  Bat 
CMraoriM  lorqwtw.    Colluvd  Bat. 
FtaraoiafldiiUi.    EateMeBia. 


QaloprkDtdfa.    OrteBlal  OUittai. 
Puluiius  Bodipcia    Java  PolccsL 
Mephitea  meueen.    Tel«(oo  Meat 
Vivem  RaaM.    Baae  Cirot 
Oenetta  indica.    Indian  Oeaett. 

Mancuila  iavaiilciia»    Javs  

PrioDodoo  gndlk.    Sknder  Ocoatt 
Felia  javaneiHia.    JavanMs  Cat 
Felb  ondata.    Wavad  Cat 
Felia  DiardL    Diaid^aCat 
Pbalaagata  ndk.    BedFhahaKV. 
Mua  JaTamiB.    Jararcse  Rat. 
MwaetifBr.    BriatMieariiv Bat 
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Tqjaa  Janaica.    JavaocM  Tapaia. 
Topak  iBfrntbHa.    rwragiiiaia  Tnpafau 

The  following  quadrupeds,  from  their  rarity  or  singularity,  deserve  a  more  detailed  notice. 
The  Javanese  and  ferruginous  Tupaia ;  the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed  Ape,  and  the 
Crmiett  or  Coffee  Rat  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  (Jig,  714.)  is  a  peculiar  species  confined 
to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in  the  deepest  forests :  the  colour  above  is  brown,  but  the 
fin  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a  golden  yellow :  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  who 
keep  it  in  confinement 

The  Javanese  Tupay  (T^ipaia  javanica\  one  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
HoTsfield,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  species  from  either 
of  those  two  found  in  the  other  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  small  animal,  somewhat  resembling 
a  squirrel  in  the  gracefulness  and  agility  of  its  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  its  broad  tail, 
like  a  plume,  on  the  back.  The  fur  is  thick-set,  close,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  sofl 
down ;  that  on  the  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate  and  silky :  the  colour  above  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  having  a  regular  narrow  streak  extending  from  the  neck,  over 
the  shoulder :  the  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare,  or  at  least  a  very 
local  animal ;  as  Dr.  Horsfield  met  with  only  two  individuals  in  tlie  extensive  and  almost 
inaccessible  forests  of  Blambangan.  (Zool.  Res.,  No.  3.) 


Two-coloured  Sqairrel.  Chestnut  Tapaj. 

The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tupay  (TVput  Press  of  the  Malays)  {Jig.  71*.)»  is  a  singular 
little  animal,  possessing  all  the  tameness  and  sprightliness  of  the  sqairrel.  Tlie  length  of 
the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  inches ;  the  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  except  in  being  rounder.  The  back  and  sides  are  rusty  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  positive 
information.  Sir  S.  Raffles  remarks  (Lin.  Trans.,  voL  xiii.  p.  257.) : — "  This  lively  playful 
anunal  I  first  observed  tame  in  a  genUeman*s  house  at  Penang,  and  afterwards  found  wild 
at  Singapore,  and  in  the  woods  of  Bencoolen :  it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to  present  himself  at  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit  and  milk.^ 

The  Javanese  Wild  Cat  (Felts  javanensis  C.)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inches  and  a  half  are  occupied  by 
the  tail.  In  its  shape  it  exhibits  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (which  are  only  three),  which  separate  these  smaller  beasts  of 
prey  from  the  more  powerful  of  their  congeners ;  while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  more 
distant  from  the  eyes,  ^ve  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domestic  cat  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath ;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  while  the 
oblong  spots  on  the  sides  are  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series : 
the  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  large 
forests  of  Java,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yards.  Dr.  Horsfield  tells  us,  that  the  natives  ascribe 
to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity ;  asserting  Uiat,  in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  unsuspected,  and 
to  surprise  them,  it  imitates  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  such  as  to  render  it  per- 
fectly untameable.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  birds  and  quadru- 
peds; but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  is  said  to  devour  even  carrion.  (TTorsf ) 
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The  Longf-armed  Black  Ape  {Simia  syndactyla  Horsf.)  is  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  of  a 

strong  muscular  form,  and  throughout  of  a  jet  black  colour :'  it  has  no  tail,  hut  its  lon^  arms 

touch  its  feet :  its  peculiar  character  lies  in  the  fingers  heing  joined  together  at  their  base 

jYQ  {fig,  716.).    These  apes  abound  m  the  forests  of  Bencoolen, 

living  in  lar^e  comjMinies,  and  making  the  woods  echo  with 

their  loud  and  peculiar  cry.     In  captivity  they  are  remarkably 

tractable. 

The  Javanese  Genett  or  Viverra  (called  hj  the  natives  Lu- 
wak),  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  Viverra  Musanga 
(Raff.)  or  the  Musan^  of  Mr.  Marsden.  The  usual  colour  of 
this  animal  in  Java  is  light  gray,  with  three  distinct  stripes 
Haod  of  the  Simia  Syndactyia.  ,  along  the  back,  and  two  paler  ones  on  the  sides ;  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  alone  being  white.  Another  variety  also  occurs 
where  the  back  is  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  the  stripes  very  obscure,  and  the  limbs 
and  tail  nearly  black ;  Uie  latter  (as  represented  in  Dr.  Horsefield's  figure),  being  without 
the  white  tip.  This  animal,  in  size  and  colour,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Genett,  that  it  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  abundant  near  the  villages  adjoining  the  large 
forests ;  rambling,  during  the  night,  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  search  of  fruits  of 
every  description,  preibrring  the  more  delicate  and  pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  much  devasta- 
tion among  the  pine-apples.  Its  fondness  for  coffee  is  so  great,  that  it  is  called  by  many  the 
Coffee  Rat  In  this  repast  it  likewise  shows  a  very  delicate  taste ;  for  the  little  pilferer 
selects  only  the  ripest  and  most  perfect  firuits,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  Dr.  H.  relates,  beins 
discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  is  thos  obtained 
without  the  tedious  process  of  shelling !  Its  nest  is  constructed,  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
in  hollow  trees.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  subsists  on 
either  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  the  latter  is  indeed  its  natural  subsistence ;  but  if  pressed 
by  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  fowls  and  small  birds.  ^*  The  injurious  effects,"  c^serves 
Dr.  H.,  "  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  Luwak  in  the  coffee  plantations,  are,  however, 
fiilly  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  the  plant  in  various  parts  of  the  forests,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills.  These  spontaneous  groves  of  a  valuable  fruit, 
in  various  parts  of  the  western  districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  natives  no  mconsiderable  har- 
vest, while  their  accidental  discovery  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller,  in  the  most  seques- 
tered parts  of  the  island."     (Horsf.  Res,,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  the  Bats  is  striking,  both  from  their  size,  and  theur  strage  conformation. 
The  Cheiromeles  torquatus,  or  Tippet  mt  (fig,  717.),  measures,  in  extent  of  wing,  two  feet, 
having  a  head  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  dog,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  toe  naila  The  head 
of  another  species,  the  Pleropus  rostratus,  or  Long-snouted  Bat  (fig.  718.),  resembles  that 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  upon  fruits ; 
hence  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plantations. 

717  718 


LoDf-Moated  BaU 

Tippet  Btt. 

The  Ornithology  appears  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  as  comparatively  few  species 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  Uie  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Horsefield :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descriptions  of 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  w^ill, 
therefore,  be  sufllicient  Near  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen  the  rare  and  deli- 
cate Enicurus  speciosus,  or  Crested  Wagtail  (fig,  719.),  running  on  the  ground,  like  the 
European  Wagtail.  The  deep  forests  are  the  fivourite  resort  of  two  peculiar  species  of 
Wild  Cock  (Gallus  Bankiva  and  Javanicus),  and  likewise  afford  a  beautiful  Peacock,  un- 
known to  other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Horsefield  enumerates  ten  distinct  Pigeons,  and  eight 
Woodpeckers,  different  fix)m  those  of  the  continent  The  colours  of  the  rare  Calyptomena 
viridis,  or  the  Green  Fruit-eater  (fig,  720.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  trees 
which  it  frequents,  as  to  render  the  bird  undistinguishable  by  a  near  bystander.  The  Fly- 
catchers are  not  numerous;  and  the  Greatbilled  Tody  (Eurylamus  Horsficldi)  (fig.  721.)  is 
a  rare  inhabitant     The  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  (Macropteryx  longipennis)  is  one  of  thn 
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most  elegant  of  its  tribe,  and  the  Pogardus  javancnsis,  or  Great  Javanese  Groatsucker,  is  par- 
ticularly rare,  even  in  its  native  island. 


719 


Cretted  Wagtail. 


Green  Fiuit-Eator. 


Great- billed  Tody. 


Upon  the  whole,  the  ornithology  of  Java  may  be  considered  as  very  rich,  since  Dr.  Horse 
field,  as  the  result  of  his  individual  researches,  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  208  native 
species,  and  many  others  have  been  since  discovered  by  the  French  naturalists. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid,  but  a  long  list  of  names  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  productions,  so  that  a  vast  and  interesting 
field  for  discovery  still  lies  open  to  the  Oriental  naturalist 

Sumatra. — The  2>x>logy  of  this  luxuriant  island  has  been  partially  but  ably  illustrated 
by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  united  the  learning  of 
science,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  government  of  India  might  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  man,  whose  high  attainments  shone  forth  in  every  thing  he  planned 
or  executed. 

The  quadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  the  most  singular  of  those  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  while  the  vast  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain  others  of 
imposing  size,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  from  the  general  accounts  of  the  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  following  list  of  such  quad- 
rupeds as  are  ascertained  natives : — 


Hylototcs  fljmlaetyb.    Skuntoff  G  Qiboii. 
Hykitniei  a|;ilis.    Active  Gibbon. 
Precbjrtia  mitruU.    Cappnl  Monkey. 
ScBiDopitbecua  maurus.    Negro  Monkejr. 
Scmnoptfbecus  meUtophtiL    Simpai  Monkey. 
Semaopitbfcm  pniinoms.    Villose  Monkey. 
Semnopithecw  conntut.    Tufted  Monkev. 
Seoinopithecua  Entellu.    Black-tunded  Monkey. 
CeriapkbeciM  albodnemii.    Gray  Mookey. 


Tupua  'nin.    SumatTKO  Tupaia. 
Lu'n  leptonsrx.    Jaraneae  Otter. 
CanU  ■umatreusM.    Suma'nin  Dog. 
Felis  nebuloaa.     Clouded  TiKcr. 
Fcli*  Sumatnoa.    Sumatrau  Cat. 
Sciunn  affinis.     AWivd  Squirrel. 
Sciurv  tenuit.    Slender  Squirrel. 
Sciums  imifois.    Bokall  Squirrel. 
Sdonit  biviUatiH.    Two^iuuled  SqniireL 


Hystriz  kmpeaoda.    Long-tailed  Forcupiaa. 
Hntrix  faKiculala.    Fascicled  Porcupine. 
Rbinoceroa  bicomla  var.    Suinatran  KhinocenM, 
Rhinoceros  tumatraoua.    Raffles^  Rhiooeeroa. 
Tapirus  malayanut.    Malay  Tapir. 
Ccrvui  Raflevi  Su>.    Malay  Stag. 
Cervua  Huntjak.    Mootjik  Doe. 
NaBmorhedin  wntttreDsis  {Smith). 
Antelope. 


To  these  must  be  added  several  others,  mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  still  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "  Native  information,'*  observes  Sir  S.  Raffles,  "  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang  Otang  exists  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Orang 
Kubu  and  Ojnng  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  oflen  the  subject  of  fable  and  exaggera^ 
tion,  appear  to  exist  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Orang  Otang."  The  natives  seem  acquainted  with  several  sorts  of  Tigers,  equal  in 
size,  but  different  in  colour  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimau  kumbang, 
or  Black  Tiger ;  the  Rimau  samplat,  and  others.  They  further  describe  another  ferocious 
animal,  apparently  a  kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dahan  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  less  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Acheen  assured  Sir  Stamford,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  his  dominions,  nearly  the  size  and 
make  of  a  horse,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  from  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers ; 
at  the  same  time  they  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable  and  impos- 
ing animals  which  still  remain  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  animal,  the  Tupaia  Tana  (the  Sumatran  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles)  (Jig.  722.),  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long.    In  form  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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Tupaia  Tana.        ^ 
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Malay  Tapir. 
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the  sqairrelf  bat  the  snout  is  narrowed,  and  proportionably  lengthened,  like  that  of  a  sorez, 
or  shrew-mouse.  The  fur  is  soil  and  delicate,  of  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  colour  above,  and 
reddish  beneath ;  the  back  of  the  head  is  marked  by  a  narrow  transverse  band  of  black, 
whicii  forms  an  obscure  crest.  The  great  elongation  of  the  snout  places  this  species  as  the 
type  of  this  highly  singular  genus.  The  natives  affirm  it  is  always  £>und  on  or  near  the 
ground,  but  its  scarcity  prevented  this  account  from  being  verified. 

Two  distinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  inhabit  the  interior.  One  of  these,  the  R.  sumatranus 
Ra£  has  two  horns.  The  other  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  but  never  yet  seen  by  Euro- 
peans ;  they  call  it  Tennu,  and  describe  it  as  having  but  one  horn,  and  bemg  marked  with  a 
narrow  whitish  belt  encircling  the  body. 

The  Malay  Tapir  ijig,  723.)*  although  a  quadruped  of  nearlv  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
recent  discovery  of  the  late  Major  Parquhar.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  buffiilo ;  and 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  cplour,  the  fore  and  hind  parts  being  glossy  black,  while 
the  body  has  a  broad  and  well-defined  belt  of  white,  extending  circularly  round  it,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  white  linen  thrown  upon  the  animal.  Its  disposition  is  so  mild  and  gentle. 
Uiat  it  will  become  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a  dog. 

Of  the  Domestic  animals,  Sir  Stamford  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  and  authentic 
information,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horse,  Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat 

Regarding  the  Elephant,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  catch  and  domesticate  the  wild 
troops,  whicn  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  forests :  as  at  Acheen  alone  is  this  animal 
trained  to  the  service  of  man.  The  Sumatran  horses  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  those  of 
Acheen  are  the  most  prized ;  but  the  Batta  Horses,  although  larger  anid  stronger,  are  not  so 
handsome.  There  is  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  of  a  short,  compact,  and  well- 
made  form,  without  a  hump :  they  are  almost  without  excepticm  of  a  light  fawn  colour, 
relieved  with  white :  they  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  agri- 
culture. This  breed  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Banting  of  Java  and  the  mote  eastern  islanda* 
Reddish  white  Buffaloes  are  common  at  Bencoolen. 

The  Dog  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untameable ;  numerous  paoks  inhabit  the  mterior  forests, 
where  thev  hunt  in  unison.  The  tail  is  brushed  like  that  cSfa  fox ;  the  ears  short  and  erect, 
and  the  whole  conformation  resembles  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

Even  the  Cats  partake  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Sumatran  zoology.  There  is 
one  breed  having  a  knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all ! 

On  the  Birds,  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  concise.    Vultures  are  rare  on  the  west  coast, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  Malay  peninsula.     Parrots,  as  in  Java,  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas :  but  six  distinct  kinds  of  Horn- 
bill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.     Among  the  Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yellow-billed 
(C.  xanthorh/nchos)  (Jig,  724.) ;  the  throat  and  upper  plumage 
724  ^  is  of  a  rich  glossy  violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black 

lines. 

The  Doves  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent  Argus 
Pheasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  elegance  of  form 
and  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  feathered 
race.  They  are  found  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  forests  of 
Sumatra,  and  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance  and  strut  about 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks :  four  other  species  c^ 
this  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situations,  besides  nume- 
rous Thrushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbuts,  and  other  birds 
whose  S9ientific  names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming  birds  in  India. 
YeWowbiiied Cackoo.  q^ Serpents,  twenty  species  have  been  discovered ;  the  most 

venomous  being  the  well-known  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake.  Another,  much  re- 
sembling the  Coluber  mysterizanus,  has  the  terrifying  power  of  suddenly  elevating  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  producing  a  variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when  the  animal  is 
at  rest  The  gigantic  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  as  the  Bck  Constrictor  of  America, 
is  occasionally  met  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  long ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumfbrence.  Croco- 
diles, as  might  be  expected,  are  abundant,  and  often  attain  to  a  fearful  size. 

BoRNSo. — The  Zoology  of  this  little-known  island  presents  a  vast  field  for  fhture  dis- 
covery ;  nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  fiimish  nK>re  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  than  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Ignorance,  therefore.  Compels  us  to  be  concise.  The  ^aeabs  of  Borneo 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  habitati(Hi  of  the  fiimous  Ovang  Otang  (l^imiu  tatyrus),  which 
is  here  reported  to  attain  to  the  human  size ;  while  the  Pongo  Ape,  supposed  by  former 
writers  to  be  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  larger,  and  much  more  powerful  The 
singular  Nnsalis  larvatus,  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  (jig,  725.),  is  distinguirfied  firom  all  others, 
by  having  a  long  and  projecting  nose,  givmg  to  the  head  of  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
a  ludicrous  mask. 
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Head  of  ihe  PiobtMcia  Hookey. 


The  Pongo  Ape  of  Buflbn  bus  been  proved  to  be  an  imaj^nary 
animal ;  but  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  another,  probably  the  true  Pongo  of  Baron  Wurmb,  by  an 
observing  naturalist.  Dr.  Hare  wood  has  recently  stated  the  exist- 
ence in  Sie  Hull  museum,  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  feet  (or  hind  hands), 
belonging  to  some  extraordinary  ape  of  this  kind.  These  feet 
were  presented,  in  1821,  to  an  individual  by  the  native  sultan  of 
Pontiana,  in  Borneo,  **  in  whose  family  they  had  remained,  as  a 
great  curiosity,  during  154  years."  Notwithstanding  considerable 
contraction  in  their  circumference  over  the  knucldes,  Dr.  Hare- 
wood  found  that  the  middle  toes  of  these  feet,  when  measured 
from  the  knuckle,  were  of  the  enormous  length  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  adult  animal  must,  therefore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Orang 
Otang,  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  yet  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  In  short, 
the  further  details  of  Dr.  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  these  feet  belonged  to  some  enormous 
ape,  truly  distinct  from  any  which  has  yet  been  recorded ;  but  which,  in  all  probe^ility,  still 
exists  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Bomea 

Ambotna. — The  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of  Valentin,  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  even  fable.  Although  the  vast  botanical  labours  of  the  old 
writers  in  this  island  are  not  only  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modem  naturalists,  we  can 
scarcely  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  immense  island  as  an  authenticated  native ;  we  once, 
indeed,  received  fi*om  thence  many  skulls  of  the  Babyroussa  Hog,  a  highly  curious  animal, 
but  of  w^hich  there  is  no  complete  specimen  in  Europe. 

The  Sus  Babyroussa  (Jig,  726.)  has  much  of  the  manners  of  the  pig :  it  is  said  to  swim 
remaikably  well,  and  even  to  pass, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  one  727 

island  to  another.  The  tusks,  (Jig, 
727.)  are  enormous,  and  appear  more 
like  curled  horns,  rising  out  of  the 
jaws,  than  teeth. 

The  Conchology  appears   richer 
and  more  splendid  than  that  of  any 

part  of  India.  Here  is  found  the  beau-      tu«Iu  of  the  Sm  BabyroaMt. 
tiful  and  rare  Rostellaria  rectiros- 
tris,  of  which  only  two  perfect  specimens  are  known  in  British  cabinets,  one  of  which  we 
ourselves  received  from  this  island.   The  Paper  nautilus  grows  to  an  astonishing  size.    The 
variety  of  beautiful  Cones,  Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  almost  innume- 
rable ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Insects  are  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  singular  forms,  and  the  most  surpassing 


726 


Sua  BabyrottMa. 


728 


brilliancy  of   colours.      The 

matchless  Amphrisius  Priamus 

^^-  (Jg-  728.),  the  glory  of  .^ 

Oriental  entomology,  seems  a 

peculiar  native  of  this  island ; 

some  of  the   Locusts  (as  L. 

amboinensis  Don.)  (Jig.  729.), 

are  near  five  inches  long,  and 

of  a  lively  citron  green  colour ; 

while    the    Mantis    siccifolia 

more  resembles  a  leaf  than  an 

insect    Another  species,  the 

Giant  Mantis  (Af.  gigas)^  ex* 

ceeds  seven  inches  in  length, 

exclusive  of  its  antennce.  Such  Locaet«f  AmboyDa. 

AmphrisitMpriamae.  are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

lie  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
Timor. — ^The  Zoology  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbouring  islands.    The  following  list,  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
the  famous  navigator  and  naturalist  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting : — 


Pitiioied  Bat. 

RonoliibiN  dbdena.    Uhdem  Bat. 
■*  ^  - — ■  tirooriaBia.    Timor  Bit. 


iPterapiM  grimm.    Ony  RoiiMtle  B*t. 
FteropoB  unpleziciQdatMi.    Long-tailed  BaL 
Plcropti  •tnaUaeaa.    Leanr  Teimie  Bat. 


I  CcphaJofM  Peraidi.    PBioa^Btl. 
CctTUi  I^ranii.    TfanorSta^. 


The  Rousette  Bats,  commonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  fh)m  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  inhabit  either  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of"^ rocks;  but  the  larger 
species  retire  to  the  dee^st  and  most  obscure  caverns.  The  Timor  Stag  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators;  judging  from 
this,  the  animal  Uiwist  be  rather  smaller  than  the  fallow  deer. 

Timor  is  proverbial  for  its  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew  the 
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shores  at  low  water,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  are  the  land 
shelLs  insi^ificant :  a  most  ele^nt  species  of  Bulimus,  banded  with  bufi*  and  purple,  is 
thoug^ht  to  be  peculiar  to  this  island. 

New  Guinea. — The  Zoologry  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islands  has  long  been 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  naturalist ;  while  its  surpassing  splendour  must  awaken 
corresponding  feelings  even  among  the  ordinary  observers  of  nature.  These  regions  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  fairy-land  of  the  omithdogist ;  for 
they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  things  more  lovely  or  more  gorgeous.  Here,  in  truth,  are  birds  of  gold,  and 
of  every  coloured  gem ;  for  in  these  "'  spicy  islands  of  the  East"  are  found  the  whole  fkmily 
of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  become 
insufficient.  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature^s  works  should  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries whose  natives  are  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  of  tlie  human  race  ! 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a  vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous ;  but  so 
imperfectly  are  they  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre  list: — 


Ptufatn^ister  papuenm.     Papuaa  Ftulan. 

1  Cuacw 

CUT. 

linger. 

1  Cutcwi 

nulan^ttter  onini.    Bear  like  Hulinfrr. 

Sua  papueoua.    New-Ooiim  Pig. 

1  C«c«i 

The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  short  stay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MM.  Gar- 
not  and  Lesson.  The  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit 

Many  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  these  zealous 
naturalists:  among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  following: — 

Barita  Kerandrenii  Lesson,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  galli- 
naceous bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eye,  and  its  whole 
plumage  is  black,  with  green  and  blue  glos^  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  The 
Whiskered  Swifl  (Macroptervx  mystaceus  Swains.)  is  nearly  Ae  largest  of  its  tribe,  being 
almost  double  the  length  of  the  European  swallow :  the  wings  are  excessively  long.  The 
beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  New  Guinea  {Ardea  heliosyla  Lesson)  is  banded  all  over  with 
brown,  upon  a  very  pale  ground ;  and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new 
acquisitions  may  be  added  Megapodius  Duperreyi,  Eurylamus  Blainvillii,  Psittacus  Desma- 
restii,  Mino  Dumontii,  Corvus  senex,  Talegallus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  most  superb 
Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckers. 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  {ParadisidiB  Swains.)  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  To  this 
magnificent  family  the  following  species,  described  by  authors,  appear  strictly  to  belong ; 
several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  &milies. 

hradiMB  majcir.    Grral  Parkdiw  BinL  I    Pandisn  nlgricauai    Blade-bodied  Fluadte  I  Puaditea  Mpoia.    8apert> 

PamlJMa  minor.    Smaller  Farcin  Bin).  I         Bird.  I  I^raJiaeaneiieUcea.    Sfa-d 


LdJMa  nncuinca.    Santruinp  I'hndiae  Bird.       I   Flu^adiwa  magnifica.    llafnifiocat  ftndiae  I  Rmuliaoa  rc(ia.    Boyal  or  King  Fvidia  Bird. 

l^u^iaea  niger.    Black  Fa.r.uliji:  Binl.  |         Bird.  | 

The  Eling  Bird  of  Paradise  (Jig,  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling :  it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  like  all  those  that  are 
supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  thence  into  the  small  isle  of  Arua,  or  Aroo, 
during  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  part  of  its  plumage  is  a  most  intense  and  beautiful 
red  or  purplish  chestnut :  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  side  is  a  bunch  of  lengthened  feathers  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour ;  there 
are  two  long  wire-like  feaUiers  in  the  tail,  curling  round  at  the  ends,  where  they  are 
emerald  green. 


Kiag  Bird  of  Paradise.  8ix-ihaaed  Bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Six-shafled  Paradise  Bird  (Jig.  731.)  is  still  more  extraordinary :  the  general  colour 
is  velvet-black,  but  the  breast  is  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  difierent 
directions  of  light  into  every  colour  of  the  rainbow :  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  three  long 
feathers  with  naked  shafls,  but  tipped  with  a  rich  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple :  the 
side-feathers  of  the  body  are  excessively  lengthened. 

Ceylon. — The  Zoology  presents  some  few  characters  different  ftom  those  belooging  to 
the  continent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 
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The  following  quadrupeds  seem  peculiar  to  this  island : — 

CcrcnectMB  Sikow.    LioD-tiiled  Baboon.  I   Steoofw  cejrlomcin.    Cerlon  Loria.  I   Mndnn  Meraim.    Cerlon  MoA. 

Cercoerbui  rinicoi,    Chiiwae  Mookej.  Ve  pertillo  piciui.     Funted  Bat.  Cenrot  ankolor.    Ceykm  Slac. 

StcoopisnciliB.    Slender  Loris.  I   8ciani>  ceylooeoiis.    Ceylon  Squirrd.  I 

The  slender  Loris  (Jig,  732.),  as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
.^Qo  body  and  limbs ;  and  is  stated  to  be  possessed 

of  great  agility  and  liveliness.  The  Lion- 
tail^  Monkey  is  so  called  irom  the  tail  being 
tufled  at  its  extremity ;  and  there  is  a  white 
ruffof  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
It  is  a  rare  animal,  and  has  been  said  to  be  ex- 
cessively malicious.  The  Memina,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyond  the 
jungles  of  this  island :  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  seventeen  inches  long,  grayish-olive 
above,  and  white  beneath,  with  3ie  tail  very 
short  The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  specimen  has 
yet  reached  Europe.  Major  Smith  describes 
Blender  Lorii.  it»  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  tliat  excel-  TwUcm  Cock, 

lent  artist  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  as  the  largest 
species  on  the  island,  surpassing  the  European  sta^  in  size.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Grona ; 
tliey  describe  it  as  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  livmg  only  in  the  deepest  forests. 

Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
less Cock  (Gallus  ecaudatus  Tem.)  (Jig,  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member ;  the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  deep  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  very  wild.  There  are  besides  many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
as  the  Phsnicornis  malabaricus  Sw.,  Muscipeta  paradisea,  &c. 

_^  The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famous :  The  shell 

*    furnishing  this  precious  gem  is  tlie  Margarita  sinensis  1  of  Dr. 

Leach  (fig.  734.).     The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  April. 

.  The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 

two  minutes ;  but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or 

even  five.     The  shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are 

left  to  die  and  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  for ;  these,  as  is 

well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the 

animal  when  diseased.    The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid 

in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  befbre  they  are  opened: 

they  generally  prefer  the  latter.  ^  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Ceyr 

Ion  is  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 

chanks,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  as  rings  and  oma- 

Ccylun  Peiul  Ojfter.  ments. 

Sect.  m. — Historical  Geography, 

The  condition  of  these  islands,  during  the  classic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Ptolemy,  who  shows  some  knowledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beyond 
India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  Sirough  this  sea,  and,  in  particular,  Jaba-diu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
tude neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 
'  Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands.  Hindoo  colonies  had  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerful  empires,  ruled  by 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brambanan,  Janggolo,  and  Pajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
at  periods  extensive  and  powerful ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Mojapahit,  both  from  tradition  and  sur- 
viving monuments,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
over  part  of  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  the  Malays,  making  an  extensive 
mi^gration  from  the  plain  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves 
over  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  since 
been,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improved  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  their  political  condition.  It 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but,  in  Java,  not  till  about  150  years  later.  This  conversion  was  eflected,  not  by 
priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  firom  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
itilands  by  the  conunerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  they  at 
length  beffan  propagating  their  &ith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a  number  of  converts 
had  once  oeen  made,  they  spread  it,  as  usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  fiiith,  by  persecution 
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and  the  sword.  Theee  mercaiitile  apostles  became  chieflaiiis  and  princes,  and,  after  a  series 
of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in  both  islands  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of 
which  they  either  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a  memorable  revolution 
in  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  by  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  that  people  conquered  Malacca,  and  in  the 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
maritime  states  in  Sumatra ;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  were 
unable  to  make  any  permanent  impression.  Their  chief  object  was  to  obtain  full  possessicMi 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  of  their  rich  products ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  ccxitests, 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  |niyment  of 
350,000  ducats.  The  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confederacy  against 
them,  which  was,  however,  baffled  by  the  heroism  of  Galvan ;  and  that  virtuous  governor 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  successors. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprang  up  from 
beneath  Spanish  oppression,  were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  regular  hostility  with  both  these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  by  timid  and 
cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas. 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  tlut  of  her  antagonists 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  supe- 
riority. Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster,  Middleton,  and  other  bold 
navigators,  made  strong  efibrts  to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  spice 
trade.  A  most  violent  series  of  rivalry,  plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  carriea  on 
between  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were'  impelled 
to  that  bloody  transaction,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation ;  but  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  the 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  possessions, 
have  acquired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  dunnf  the  last 
war;  when  England  bv  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands ; 
but,  at  the  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  ^e,  with 
a  generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the  captured  settlements.  Bw 
a  convention,  in  1625,  she  even  exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca,  which 
was  valuable  to  her  fix»m  its  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Sbct.  rV. — Political  Geography, 
The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  are 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  in&ncy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  affiurs  of  whi(^ 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  the 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associa.tions,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  states  less  advanced  in  civilisation ;  Celebefi, 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  a 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a  species  of  confederacy,  electing  a  king  or 
head,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  carry  on  then:  general  concerns.  They  have  also 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the.  Goa  Macassars,  there  i^  a  very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contrary, 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and  undis- 
puted ;  and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
They  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliatmg  attitude :  to 
stand  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insult  The  "  royal  feet,'*  or  **  the  royal  slave,** 
are  the  appellations  by  which  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  most  extravagant  flattery :  his  eyes  are  two  gems ;  his  face  is  the  sun.  Yet,  even 
under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  the  people  are  less  oppressed  than  where  the 
feudd  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  village 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence.  In  all  these  states,  however,  there  arc 
two  orders  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  public  officers  are 
respectively  chosen.  Slavery  is  often  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawfuiti  mentions  10,600 
Buffis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  the  Macassar  nation,  and  employed  in  public  works, 
wiUiout  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  temporary  or  perpetual  slavery ; 
and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequent 
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The  Dutch  claim,  m  a  certain  sense,  the  soverei^ty  of  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines.  In  fact,  they  hold  the  leading  positions  in  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
generally  triumph  in  contests  with  the  natives.  Their  sway  is  neither  mild  -nor  popular. 
Oppressive  exactions,  commercial  monopolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render- 
ed their  yoke  odious,  and  efiven  rise  to  violent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  made  any  effective  efiorts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people ;  and  have  not  followed 
up  the  attempts  made  by  Britain  for  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  Capellen,  however,  some  improvements  took  place. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philippines  m  a  manner  decidedly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They 
have  established  a  mild  control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.  '  This  improvement  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  missionaries,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  has  been  done  to 
develope  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  fine  island& 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  the  most  &voured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun*s  intensest 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  and  sandy  deserta 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  the  lofly  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afibrd  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  heat,  produce  the 
utmost  luxuriance  or  vegetation.  They  yield  in  linindance  not  onlv  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and  nruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
iurd,  may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  different  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing  into,  each  other.  These 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Facific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  firom  these  vast  seas.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  is 
raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  bo^y  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain ;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation ;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding  their  easterly  position, 
agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  firuitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacca 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  meet  improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  cost  2/.  l&s,  6d. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  2$, 
and  the  harrow  !«.,  the  chief  expense  being  tlie  pair  of  buflaloes,  which  are  worth  21. 10s. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process ;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  dif- 
fuse fertility  over  Hindoetan,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributing  them  over  the  fields ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raisin?  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  it  is  oflen  seen,  within  Uie  compass  of  a  few  acres,  in  every  state  of  pro- 
gress. ^  In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
mg;  in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  gram  is  begin- 
ning to  flower ;  in  a  fifth,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reaping.**  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  onl^  a  few 
inches  of  the  straw ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  like  oats 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  palma  Ohristi,  and  sesamum  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oil,  a  favourite 
food  among  the  islanders. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  rmder  the 
most  boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  s^ thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  can  with  difiiculty  embrace  it  It  is  reared  only  in 
marges,  so  that  a  phintation  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifteen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fari- 
naceous powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  prodijce  is 
prodigious,  500  or  600  pounds  being  often  drawn  fh)m  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  is 
8uppc«ed,  yield  8000  lbs.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  the  production  of  those  islands  most  peculiar  and  most  valued  by 
foreigners.    These*  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occupv  in  agriculture  the  same 
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place  which  the  vine  does  in  Europe,  being  generally  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
each  country.  Pepper  grows  plentiftilly  in  its  western  districts ;  but  Mr.  Crawfiird  con- 
siders it  as  introduced  from  the  bills  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  continues  still  superior.  It 
is  best  raised,  also,  not  on  the  rich  plains  of  Java,  but  on  the  hillv  districts  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  clove  has,  perhaps,  the  most  limited  geographical  distribution  of  any  plant, 
being  confined  originallv  to  the  five  small  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  sought  to  confine  it  The  tree  is  of  beautifiil  form, 
about  the  size  of  the  cherry,  bears  fruit  at  a  period  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  has  an 
average  duration  of  75  years,  though  sometimes  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even  130.  The 
fruit  is  first  green,  then  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  ripe ;  and,  being 
gathered,  is  dried  upon  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we  see  it  bear. 
Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  borne 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year;  but  Mr.  Crawfiird  does  not  consider  the  annual  average  to  exceed 
5  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  328  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea ; 
but  the  Dutch  have  sought  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unless  in 
three  of  the  Banda  islands.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  the  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fruit,  also,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional  operation 
of  stripping  off  the  mace,  which  merely  requires  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  produces, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  pounds;  but,  from  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  plant^,  the  average  of  an  acre  does  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

Amonfif  other  products  of  these  islands  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  indi- 
genous, but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable ;  the  Chinese  express 
Uie  juice  in  the  form  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indi^nous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
prepared  for  use.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  fi-om  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  frankincense,  are  articles  of 
some  importance. 

Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islanda  The 
teak,  so  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  the  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods,  and  of  others,  fix)m  which  precious  gums  distiL 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation ; 
they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purpose&  The  mangoostan  and 
the  durion  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world ;  though,  in  the  latter,  the  stranger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  un- 
pleasant scent 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  by 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  for- 
mer, these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most  extensive 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose  rocks  are 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  fertile  volcanic  ran^  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  mineral 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposited  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  first  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra. They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  effect  only  slight  excavations,  clearing 
the  mine  of  water  W  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there  are  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be 
no  less  than  1200  of"^  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabao.  The  sand 
of  the  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes ;  but  the  drawing  of  gold  finom 
alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  the  metsd  is  supplied.  The  mines  are  situat- 
ed chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfiird,  consists  of  36,000,  of 
whom  only  6000  are  employed  directly  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  in  branches 
of  industry  subservient  to  it  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  large 
and  fifty-seven  small  mines ;  of  which,  the  former  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from 
ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavations  are  longitudinal,  and  the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  a  hoe, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfiird  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of 
the  Archipelago  at  656,000Z.,  which  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  Of  this 
amount,  375,500Z.  is  from  Borneo,  131,600Z.  firom  Sumatra ;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipela^. 

The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo ;  being  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil.  The  Indian  islanders  prize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  the 
table  form :  but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have  im- 
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proved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayaks,  or  aboriginal  savages. 
Almost  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Matan  in 
Borneo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rough  state,  367  carats ;  which,  by  the  process  of  cutting, 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  193  carats ;  but  it  considerabl  v  exceeds 
the  Pitt  diamond,  which  was  only  137  carats.  Its  value,  according  to  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,0002.,  though  it  might  be  very  dOicult  at  such  a  price  to 
find  a  purchaser. 

Of  other  metals,  tin  is  a  rare  one  of  considerable  use,  and,  though  discovered  in  these 
klands  only  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  has  become  an  important  and  characteristic 
production.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it 
and  Java ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any  extent  unless  in  the  small  island  of 
Banca,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawlurd*s  conception,  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  process  is,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
covered ;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  simple  though  not  unskilfiiL  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  tlie  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nearly  as  much  bs  those 
of  ComwalL  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  reduced  them,  previous  to 
the  British  conquest  in  1613,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount;  but  in  1817  they  rose 
to  2083  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the 
effects  of  skill  and  machinery,  since  '*  Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  hy  mining 
through  obdurate  granite,  often  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fiithoms;  &nca  tin, 
by  digging  through  a  few  soft  strata  of  sana  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fiithoms."  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  same,  being  two-thirds  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly  by  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  work^  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularlv  Sumalrai 
though  not  to  any  very  important  extent  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
only  in  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been 
discovered.  'Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  but  the 
transportation  to  the  coast  is  difiicult  Salt,  in  fiivourable  situations,  is  easily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  is  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  produce,  used 
generally  in  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce.  Im- 
portant objects  of  exportation  are  afforded  by  certain  gelatinous  marine  productions,  of  a 
singular  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  China.  Such  are  sharks*  fins, 
and  above  all  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  shapeless  substance,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  mcluding  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt.  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it 
brings  fix)m  six  to  ninety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  possessed 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  difler- 
ent  species,  the  various  qualities  of  wliich  are  understood  only  by  themselves.  Here,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  may  notice  that  kind  of  edible  birds'-nests  which 
forms  a  similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  species  of  swal- 
low (Hirundo  esculenta),  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks,  at 
a  distance  fi'om  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
adventurer  often,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  clifi^, 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal.  According  to  the 
nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  fit)m  21,  to  nearly  71, 
per  lb. ;  at  which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver. 

Commerce,  among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  been  carried  on  with  con« 
siderable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular  positions  and 
great  variety  of  seas  and  coasts  afforded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Bugis, 
carried  on  a  very  active  traflic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  great  measure  crushed 
by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  have  remained  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas.  The  Chinese,  again, 
under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  established  by  the 
European  governments,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a  constant  intercourse 
by  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  600  tons*  burden,  but  so  unwieldy  that  they  can  only 
make  one  annual  voyage  to  Biatavia.  They  furnish  to  the  islanders  tea,  cotton  stuf&,  and 
porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse ;  receiving  in  return  tripang,  birds^-nests,  ^larks*  fins,  tortoise* 
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flhell,  spices,  and  various  minor  article*.  The  tonnage  employed  by  the  Chinese  and  natiye 
Btates  is  together  estimated  at  30,000.  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  chiefly  thioogfa 
the  Dutch  capital  of  Batavia,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The  exports  to 
Europe  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  wiUi  camphor,  rattans,  tor- 
toise-shell, &c.  The  imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate 
fineness,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  with  running-flowered  patterns;  also 
white  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation  bandana  handkerchiefe,  and  velveta  Notwithstandii^  the 
tropical  situation  of  these  islands,  the  moimtains  which  diversify  them,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breezes,  cause  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  which  should  be  the  light  che^> 
cloths  of  Yorkshire,  with  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-ware,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  earthen- 
ware, at  low  prices,  find  a  good  market. 

Interior  commerce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which,  though  not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  fiom  the 
inland  mountain  barriers.  The  roads  are  mere  footpaths,  unfit  for  a  wagon  of  any  aescripdoo, 
and  the  commodities  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  sometimes  of  anunals,  but  more  frequently 
of  men.  On  one  much  firequented  road,  in  Java,  no  less  than  5000  porters  are  said  to  be 
constantly  employed. 

Sbct.  VL— OtptZ  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  none  of  these  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of  census, 
except  Java  and  the  Philippines.  Java  has  been  found  to  contain  about  6,000,000,  and  the 
Philippines  about  2,500,000  people.  In  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a  judgment  can  onl? 
be  formed,  by  considering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  apparent  density  with  which 
they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawfiird,  the  historian 
of  &ie  Archipelago ;  and  though  it  diflfers  somewhat  irom  those  usually  formed,  yet  the  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employed,  by  that  gentleman,  lead  os 
to  believe  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  any  hitherto  published.  He 
supposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2,500,000;  Borneo,  500,000;  Celebes  and  its  appendages, 
1,000,000;  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  500,000;  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c.,  nearly 
500,000.    The  entire  amount  will  thus  be  13,500,000. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origm,  lan- 
guage, aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other ;  the  brown  and  the 
black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the  western 
regions;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving  the  other  before  hun, 
oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  m  all  the  great  islands  the  brown  race  bu 
now  established  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  often  the  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  negro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  f^ble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfurd  never 
saw  (me  who  exceeded  five  feet  The  colour  is  sooty  rather  than  black,  the  woolly  hair 
ffrows  in  small  tufls,  with  a  epiral  twist  The  forehead  is  higher,  the  noee  more  projecting, 
3ie  upper  lip  longer  and  more  promment  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  t& 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  has  scarcely  the  veetige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of 
human  beings  is  generally  diflfused  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  larffe 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiositv.  Little  is  recorded  except 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  their  ceaseless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
vmrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  firom  any  ouers  in  southern  Asia. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckone^cl  on  an  average  four  inches  lower  than  the 
European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate ;  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  sufliciently  allow  fer 
the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgm  gold  is  considered  the  standard 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  whose  praises  they  celebrate.  These 
islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  limte 
large  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth ;  the  cheek-bones 
high,  the  noee  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  bkick.  The  hair  is  long,  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient ;  eo  that  the  Mahometan 
priests  vainly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  that  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard 
IS  supposed  to  confer. 

This  part  of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  unportant,  appears  the  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  ^eat  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly  charged 
with  cannibalism,  the  most  dreadfbl  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Yet  this 
origimd  rudeness  is  mmgled  with  features  characteristic  of  the  most  highly  civilised  people 
in  Asia,  the  Arabs,  Hin£)08,  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  ipurposes  eiuier  of  commerce  or 
colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malajrs,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  the 
polished  and  ceurteoua  address  which  distinguisheB  the  Hindoo  and  the  commercial  Arab. 
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When  they  wish,  as  they  often  do,  to  be  obsequious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a  bad 
grace.  In  return,  they  are  comparatively  frank  and  honest ;  and  much  greater  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  their  word.  They  show  also  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  relieve  them,  on  occasions  when  the  Hindoo  manifests  a  callous 
indifference.  Strong  attachment  is  oflen  displayed  to  their  fistmily,  their  kindred,  and  their 
chief.  Though  generally  subject  to  a  power  more  or  less  despotic,  they  retain  strong  and 
even  lofty  feelings  of  personal  independence.  Each  man  goes  armed  with  a  kris  or  dagger, 
which  he  regards  as  the  instrument  both  of  defendmg  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs. 
The  right  of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  by 
himself,  his  family,  or  trite.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himself  with  ease  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage,  peculiar  to  these 
islanders,  termed  running  amok,  or  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  impulse  draws  his 
dagger,  and  runs  through  the  house,  or  into  the  street,  stabbing  without  distinction  every 
one  he  meetjs,  till  he  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden, 
indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  from  motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
discover.  The  police  officers,  in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain 
forked  instruments,  with  which  they  arrest  and  secure  the  offender.  A  predatory  disposition, 
exercised  especially  upon  strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islanders  with  all  the  uncivilised 
tribes  of  Asia ;  but  while  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  depredations  by  land,  the 
Malays,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  are  per- 
petually passing,  have  become  notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  which  are  practised  with  pecu- 
liar activity  on  Uie  coast  of  Borneo,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  most 
civilised  portion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
Asia.  The  first  great  and  efiective  colony  appears  to  have  come  from  Telingana  in  southern 
India ;  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  attested 

by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
less images  scattered  throughout  the  island  of  Java. 
From  them  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  the  prevailing  worship  has 
been  that  of  3oodh.  His  images,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut  {fig.  785.),  are  much  the  most 
numerous.  Those  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected 
with  him  are  b^  no  means  unfrequent;  but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  diflused, 
scarcely  eldrvives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  which  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  want  of  harbour.  Here 
the  Hindoo  institutions  flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevaJent  than 
that  of  Boodh ;  the  distribution  into  four  castes  is 
fully  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  thou^  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  takes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
Rcpr«.ci.taaoD  of  Boodh.  death  of  any  of  the  great  men ;  and  the  extent  of 

the  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  effects  there 
very  tragical.  Mr.  Crawfurd  plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported  from  Hindostan, 
but  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chiefs  enjoy 
extraordinary  influence. 

The  Mahometan  creed,  mtroduced  fi:om  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  completely  sup- 
planted the  Hindoo  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  By  this  channel  it  came  in 
Ae  form  deemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exceedingly  lax ;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  enjoyments  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  the  festivals  with  considerable  zeal, 
practise  some  measure  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  set  high  value  on  performing  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  But  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicatmg  liquors, 
and  by  no  means  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  among 
Mahometan  nations.  Seclusion  takes  place  Only  among  the  great ;  and  even  they,  instead 
of  being  offended  by  enquiries  after  their  wives,  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  and  usually  in- 
troduce them  personally  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  intimately  acquainted. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  only  extensive  conversion,  however,  has  been  that  effected 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  islands ;  of  which  Luconia,  the  prmcipal  one,  has,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  become  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  though  their  instruction 
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has  not  beea  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  fornix  it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  effected 
a  very  important  improvement  upon  the  rude  natives.  The  Dutch  colonists,  inspired  by  a 
spirit  almost  entirely  commercial,  have  not  made  the  same  exertions,  and  their  monopolising 
and  tyrannical  ^irit  was  little  calculated  to  recommend  their  belief. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people 
who  have  made  equal  progress  in  the  external  accommodations  of  life ;  and  their  literature, 
like  their  religion,  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "  In  the  Javanese  schools," 
says  Mr.  Crawflird,  **  a  smattering  of  Arabic,  with  a  religious  view,  is  the  only  branch  o£ 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  itself  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  branch  of  education,  but  left 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  of 
utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  be  agreeable  to  possess, 
but  which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  ignorant  of.  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of  rank  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  can  find  an  individual  that  can  do  so.  As  far  as  concerns  the  women, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When  one  is  seen  that  can  read 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  my  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the  sultan 
of  Java  afforded  but  a  single  example."  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  are 
uncommonly  copious ;  but  it  is  in  a  superfluous  profusion  of  terms  to  express  individual 
objects,  whUe  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  abstract  ideas.  The 
dialects,  especially  the  Malay,  are  distinguished  by  Sie  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid 
and  vocalic  sounds,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonants.  The  Malay,  in  adopting  a 
large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  original ;  a!nd, 
bein^  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  considered  sacred  throughout  the  East,  has 
acquired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago.  The  language  of  the 
Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly 
neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  sacred  language, 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  the  large  mfiision  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derived  from 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahalkrat,  Ramayana,  and  other  Hindoo 
compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metrical,  yet  does  not  display  those 
high  etRata  of  fancy  and  passion  which  oflen  distinguish  the  emisions  of  a  ruder  people. 
According  to  a  late  author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tenderness,  nor  humour ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was  unknown  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
tolerably  connected  narrative  of  public  events ;  yet  the  imperfection  of  this  may  be  estimated 
when  we  state,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  whose  actions  it 
records,  and  who  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  onl^  qualification  is  that  d 
being  able  to  string  events  into  verse.  Malay  literature  is  chiefly  m  prose ;  and  its  largest 
portion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  better. 
They  have  the  same  tame  character  with  the  works  composed  in  its  brother  dialect  The 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  be  little  songs,  the  efltisions  of  natural  feeling.^^^lebes 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  m  some  respects  more  energetic, 
than  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 
Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour,  particu- 
larly in  Java.  They  seem  to  be  only  a  step  beyond 
the  practice  of  common  story-telling,  which  is  so 
general  throughout  the  East  The  during,  or  leading 
personage,  sits  in  fix>nt  of  the  stage,  and  reads  in  a 
chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  per- 
-.oA  formers  behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  masks 

ifig,  786.)  accompany  his  recital  with  corresponding 
movements.  Their  place  is  firequently  supplied  by 
puppets,  many  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 
scription called  scenic  shadows, — monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of 
a  stiff  untanned  bufiialo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly 
gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  is  pursued  with 
ardour  by  the  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  large  grassy 
plains,  with  small  active  horses,  lighUy  harnessed, 
which  they  ride  with  great  swiftness.  This  diversion 
is  carried  on  with  much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only 
in  its  unimproved  districts ;  the  natives  possessing  an 
JayaiiemMaikiaiMiSbadowL  inferior  breed  of  horses,  which  they  ride  ill.    Their 

most  active  chase  consists  in  attacking  the  tiger  by  a 
circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prince  <^n  looks  on  as  a  spectator.  The  ishu^ers  in  general 
iire  not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  is  requisite,  and  take  more  pleasure  in 
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atting  and  contemplating  the  combats  between  pugnacioos  animals.  Cock-fighting  is  a 
universal  passion ;  the  quality  and  exploits  of  game-cocks  are  celebrated  in  their  poems  and 
Tomances.  They  delight  also  to  view  the  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  buffiilo,  an  arduous 
and  equal  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  buflTalo  is  generally 
victorious.  They  take  pleasure  also  in  quail-flghting,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  peculiar 
species  of  crickets.  Games  of  hazard  are  al^  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  orders 
squandering  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducing  themselves  to  destitution,  by  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  them.  This  has  suggested  a  singular  expedient  to  those  who  employ  Javanese 
to  watch  during  the  night  over  valuable  property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  almost  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep :  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble 
for  completely  secures  then  vigils.  Dancing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu- 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stately,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public.  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
is  taken  the  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  and  move- 
ments. 

The  habitations  of  the  East  Indian  islanders  are  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction. 
The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  remains  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost     They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 

settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  them.  The 
humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adven- 
turers who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  why  the  mosques,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour which  they  display  m  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
hometan worlds  are  here  coarsely  and  inelegantly 
constructed  of  temporarv  materials.  The  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Their 
very  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bamboo, 
rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass.  Those  of  the  peo/- 
Malay  Hoiue.  santry  (Jig.  737.),  simply  constructed  of  these  ma- 

terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
garden,  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapas 
Ofe-.  738.),  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars,  both  often  highly  carved 
and  painted.  The  public  halls  of  the  towns,  the  mosques,  and  even  the  monarch  s  state  hall 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  make  one  the  commodious 


A  Pandapft.  Home  of  a  Chief. 

residence  of  a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divided  into  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
(Jig.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  chiefe,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  composed  formerly  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
which  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between 
the  light  close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
principed  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  the  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part,  and  &stened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
dress,  is  only  a  loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban ;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (Jig.  740.).  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  uncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddice,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  difl^erent  tribes.  In  the 
court  dress,  on  the  contrary,  all  tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yellow 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  (Jig.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  again,  the  coat, 
indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body ;  while  besides  the 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  by  every  islander,  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
and  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (Jig.  742.). 

The  diet  of  the  islanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
of  other  animal  food.    It  is  eaten  greedily,  wi£  little  ceremony,  and  lifl^ed  to  the  mouth  by 
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the  hands,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  East  The  people  display  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  the  use  of  narcotic  stimulants.  Wine  and  still  more  the  spirits  of  their  own 
manufiicture,  are  liberally  used,  in  defiance  of  Mahometan  injunction ;  yet  it  is  not  in  these 
that  the  chief  excess  is  committed.  It  is  in  hanff^  a  substance  extracted  from  hemp ;  in 
tobacco,  and  of  late  above  all  ui  opium.  The  islan&rs,  reversing  the  general  practice  of 
Asia,  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  opium. 

740 


J&TA  Comnoo  Dnn.  JaTt  Court  Dre«.  Java  War  DreM 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their  interior 
districts,  are  in  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very  interestinff ; 
80  that  they  will  not  detam  us  so  long  as  the  general  description.  We  shall  begm  with  the 
western  islands,  and  proceed  eastwaiS. 

Sumatra,  the  most  westerly  of  the  j?reat  islands,  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the  evils 
incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, sometimes  in  several  successive  ranges,  enclosing  between  them  fine  valleys  and  lakes. 
Of  these  Goonong-Pasama,  which  Europeans,  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  Mount 
Ophir,  exceeds  18,800  ffeet ;  while  Goonbng-Ejisumbra  is  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  These 
high  chains  bo  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  any 
degree  parched  and  arid,  they  are  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  ground 
is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  rattans,  and  otiier  species  of  tropical 
underwood ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  mangroves  grow- 
ing out  of  a  morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these  encumbrances,  and 
directed  the  firuitfulness  of  the  soil  to  usefiil  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  many 
objects  for  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.  The  most  important  is  pep- 
per, produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  equal  to  that  of  Malabar.  This  island* 
however,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  This 
substance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  however,  is 
becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  its  valuable  wood.  In  Europe, 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  but  the  Chinese  value  it  highly, 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  f5r  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan. 

The  kingdom  of  Acheen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Malacca.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  divers 
states  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Though 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violent 
internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power.  The  Acheenese  are  a 
seafaring  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  often  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
commercial  spirit  The  capital  city  of  Acheen  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  tiie  sea- 
ports of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  posts  above 
the  marshy  shore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appears  like  an 
extensive  forest 

To  the  south  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Menanff^ 
kabao,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  man^  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  empire.  It  was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  till  they  became  the  ruling  people 
in  the  Indian  seas.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  large  lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  length, 
though  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained ;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  is  under  very  tole- 
rable cultivation.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than 
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any  of  the  other  islanders.  The  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  the  only  fine  manufiictare  in 
the  Archipelago,  is  executed  by  them  almost  exclusively.  They  supply  all  the  rest  of  Su- 
matra with  arms ;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  those  of  Europe,  manufacture  very  good 
muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
their  country  and  capital  possess  still  a  sacred  character  even  among  their  neighbours  the 
pagan  Batta.  The  countjy  was  entirely  independent  of  Europeans  till  recently,  when  the 
Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their 
supremacy. 

The  Battas  occupy  the  country  and  coast  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  extraordinary  race  display  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  to  be  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  difiused. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  l^ing  written  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  and  the  characters  are  rudely  stamped  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  on 
the  surface  of  a  bamboo  or  branch ;  sometimes  even  upon  a  growing  tree.  In  this  rough 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  But  with  these 
attainments  they  combine  habits  which  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  most  ex- 
treme barbarism.  Anthropopha^  is  not  only  practised  in  the  heat  of  victory,  to  grati^ 
deadly  vengeance,  but  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  their  laws  and  institutions.  For  aU 
who  are  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawful  marriages,  or  other  high  crimes,  the  penalty 
is,  to  be  publicly  eaten  by  their  countrymen.  The  officers  of  justice  and  the  injured  piurties 
assemble  at  the  place  of  punishment,  with  a  provision  of  salt,  pepper,  and  citron ;  the  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  the  first  morsel,  cuts  it  oS,  and  eats  it ;  the  rest  follow  according 
to  their  rank,  till  the  leader  of  the  assembly  severs  the  head,  and  carries  it  ofi*  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asserted  that  they  ate  their  aged  and  infirm  relatives,  after 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  **  When  the 
firuit  is  ripe  it  must  fall  ;**  but,  if  this  most  unnatimd  practice  ever  prevailed,  it  is  now 
entirely  discontinued.  The  number  of  little  tribes  into  which  this  people  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  against  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  appears  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  keeps  ^ive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savage  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  on  whom  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  other  hard  tasks  are 
devolved.  The  Battas  are  pagans,  and  their  religion  little  known.  Prom  their  ports  of  Ba- 
rous  and  Tappanooly  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  a  few 
other  cqmmoditiea 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  inland  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  two  states  now  described.  A  broad  river,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Menangkal^,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  sixty-five  nules  up  to  Siak 
the  capital ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  seaport  of  Campar.  The  navy  and  com- 
merce of  Siak  were  once  great,  and  are  still  considerable.  The  Dutch,  besides  the  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  ,fiom  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber ;  but  they  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  its  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  the  whole  the  least  improved,  a  great  extent  being 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Europeans  principally  seek  in  this  island ; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  capitals :  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce ;  and  their  country  has  been  the  chief  mart  both  for  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  brought  firom  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  fort  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palace  handsomely  built  of  stone;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  sultan,  they  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  efiSxrts  were  made  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany t9  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance :  in  1714  they  founded  Fort  Marlborough ; 
and  in  1810,  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  314,000/.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses ;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing,  dwindled  away ;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  for  Malacca,  and  some 
small  possessions  on  the  coast  of  India,  which,  thcmgh  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settJementa  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  the  province  of  Padang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  the  seat  of  their  administration, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Siunatra,  we  may  men- 
tion the  Lampongs  and  the  Redjangs ;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  less  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Battas,  yet  having,  like  them,  a  language  and  alphabet,  and 
not  being  guilty  of  the  same  savage  enormities. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparatively  small,  present  pecnliari- 
ties  that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  beginning  fi-om  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engano,  the  Poggy  or  Nassau  groun,  Sebeemo.  Nyas.  Bali  (or  Hog).    These  islandB 
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have  a  niggled  and  moantainoos  aspect,  and  Sebeeroo  is  even  the  seat  of  an  active  volcano. 
The  face  of  the  country  and  the  ii^iabitants  have  no  affinity  with  those  on  the  great  island, 
but  bear  more  analogy  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  Sago,  instead  of  rice,  is  the  staple  food ;  the  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Malays 
Mantaway,  tattoo  their  skins,  and  speak  a  language  quite  different  from  that  of  Sumatra. 
The  Poggy  Islands  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  rudest  of  these  races,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metal,  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  many  of  their  customs 
resemble  the  people  of  Otaheite.  The  natives  of  Nyas  are  much  more  frugal  and  indus- 
trious, rearing  with  success  the  bog  and  the  sweet  potato.  Yet  they  are  fierce  and  san- 
guinary, the  country  being  partitioned  among  about  fifty  little  chieftains,  who  wage  deadly 
wars  with  each  other.  Nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  of  war  are  annually  sold  as  slaves,  in 
which  capacity  the  Dutch  find  them  useful,  though  dangerous,  as  their  fierce  pride  often 
impels  them  to  the  violent  deeds  familiar  to  those  islanders. 

QTie  groups  of  the  Nicobar  and  the  Andaman  islands  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
place,  l^  here  introduced.  They  extend  northwards  in  almost  a  continued  group  from  abont 
100  miles  N.W.  of  Sumatra,  where  the  Nicobar  islands  begin,  to  about  400  miles  farther, 
where  the  Andamans  terminate.  The  Nicobar  islands  are  twelve,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Sambelong,  Camicobar,  and  Nancowry.  They  are  generally  hilly  and  woody,  abounding 
in  cocoarnuts.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  brown  or  Malay  race,  and  are  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed.  The  Danes,  who  called  these  Frederick's  Islands,  formed  first  a  commercial  set- 
tlement in  1756,  and  then  a  missionary  establishment  in  1768 ;  but  both  were  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  sickliness  of  the  climate.  They  have  recently  renewed  the  attempt,  but,  it 
is  said,  with  no  promise  of  better  success.  The  Andamans  consist  of  two  lon^  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  is  about  140  miles  from  north  to  south.  They  are  mountamous,  woody, 
and  in  some  parts  very  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  variety  of  the  Oriental 
negro,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  degraded  beings  in  existence.  They  go  quite  naked, 
live  in  hovels  composed  of  twigs,  never  cultivate  Uie  ground,  but  subsist  on  fish;  which, 
however,  they  shoot  and  spear  with  great  dexterity.  They  have  been  accused  of  cannibal- 
ism, but  perhaps  without  sufficient  grounds.  The  English,  with  a  view  to  the  refreshment 
and  shelter  of  their  ships,  attempted  settlements  first  at  Port  Chatham  in  the  large  island  in 
1701,  and  then  at  Port  Comwallis  on  the  stfSaller  one  in  1793 ;  but  both  these  stations  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate. 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  a  small  island  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  long, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  Malacca,  was  only  one  uninterrupted  forest 
till  1786,  when  the  English  East  India  Company  purchased  it  from  the  King  of  Queda,  and 
formed  a  settlement  there,  with  a  view  to  the  refreshment  of  their  China  ships.  In  1805  it 
was  made  a  regular,  government,  subordinate  only  to  that  of  Calcutta.  The  expectations  of 
its  becoming  a  grand  ship-building  arsenal  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  it  soon  acquired  com- 
mercial importance  by  becoming  the  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts, 
as  well  as  a  place  where  all  the  vessels  touched  that  passed  between  India  and  China ; 
though  in  this  respect  it  has  been  lately  in  a  good  measure  supplanted  bv  Singapore.  George- 
town, the  capita],  consists  of  airy  and  spacious  streets,  and  its  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  provisions ;  but  its  ill-constructed  fort  is  incapable  of  defence. 

Off  the  eastern  coast,  Pandjoor  and  Rupat,  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  Malacca, 
form  dependencies  on  the  kingdom  of  Siak.  Lingen  and  Bintang,  farther  out  at  sea,  are  the 
centre  of  a  numerous  group  of  islets  of  the  most  varied  form  and  aspect ;  some  mere  naked 
rocks,  others  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  They  have  been  long,  to  the  Malays,  a  great 
seat  both  of  commerce  and  piracy.  They  are  ruled  by  a  sultan  resident  in  Lingen,  who 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty 
the  islet  of  Rhio,  separated  from  Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio,  being  made  a  fi-ee 
port,  has  acquired  great  importance  both  as  an  entrep6t  and  a  place  of  refreshment ;  and  its 
population  amounts  now  to  about  6000. 

The  bland  of  Banca  derives  its  sole  importance  from  the  mines  of  tin,  already  described. 
It  was  a  dependency  of  Palembang  till  the  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Billiton,  into  a 
separate  residence  or  province.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  of  iron,  the  most 
valuable  in  the  Archipelago,  and  nails  made  from  which  are  ei^rted  to  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

Java,  the  great  island  which  next  follows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  by  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  the  interior  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It  extends 
fix)m  east  to  west  about  600  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  100.  From  its  eastern 
extremity  there  extends  a  succession  of  smaller  isles,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  and  Floris, 
separated  from  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
longation of  Java.  This  island,  then,  with  its  attendant  group,  shuts  in  on  the  south  all 
the  islands  and  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  can  hold  with  most  of  them  a  direct  and  ready 
communication.  The  English  and  IXitch,  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  supre- 
macy in  these  seas,  placed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Java.    This  island  also  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and  general  im- 
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proyement  It  does  not  indeed  excel  in  the  finer  spices,  and  even  in  pepper  is  inferior  to 
Sumatra.  But  it  is  fruitful  in  the  staples  of  tropical  produce,  rice,  su^r,  coffee ;  and  has 
extensive  forests  of  teak.  According  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  island  yields  3,000,000Z.  of 
revenue  to  the  Dutch  government,  who  maintain  there  15,000  troops,  of  which  not  less 
than  8000  are  European. 
Batavia  {fig.  743.),  the  capital  of  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
-""^  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 

not  far  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  Several  islets  sur- 
rounding the  bay  on  which  it  is 
situated,  afibrd  secure  anchorage  to 
vessels  of  500  tons.  A  small  river 
runs  through  the  town,  the  facilities 
afibrded  by  which  are  increased  by 
navigable  canals.  These,  multiplied 
to  a  superfluous  extent,  aided  in  pro- 
ducing that  extreme  insalubrity  for 
which  Batavia  was  long  notorioua 
Vessels  which  entered  the  port  either 
for  trade  or  refreshment,  left  it  often 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  their 
Batavia.  crews.    By  accounts  accurately  kept 

for  twenty-two  years  firom  1730  to 
1752,  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  population  of  70,000  amounted  to  1,100,000 ;  and  in  the 
year  1751  alone  there  died  58,600.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  Dutch  avarice  still  adhered  to  this 
fatal  spot ;  but,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Batavia  has  been  much  changed.  General 
Daendels  conceived  the  design  of  tnmsferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  and, 
though  unable  to  effect  this  object,  he  demolished  a  great  ixirt  of  the  fortifications,  and 
transferred  the  barracks  and  official  residence  to  the  heights  of  Weltevreden.  The  English, 
during  their  occupation,  were  prompted  by  a  national  taste  to  desert  entirely  the  town,  and 
cover  with  their  rural  seats  the  neighbouring  districts,  particularly  that  of  Buitzenzoorg. 
When  the  place,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  der  Capellen 
applied  himself  to  restore  the  town ;  and,  by  filling  up  useless  canals,  opening  and  widening 
the  streets,  he  effected  such  an  improvement,  that  it  is  now  as  healthfhl  as  any  place  in 
Java,  The  population,  by  a  census  in  1824,  amounted,  exclusive  of  troops,  to  53,800.  Of 
these  23,100  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  14,700  Chinese,  12,400  slaves,  3000  Europeans,  and 
600  Arabs.    At  present  it  exceeds  60,000. 

The  commerce  of  Batavia  is  not  only  that  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Archipe- 
lago, with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines.  In  1828,  the  exports  consisted  of  coffee  to  the 
value  of  8,024,000  florins ;  mace,  96,000 ;  cloves,  229,000 ;  nutmegs,  221,000 ;  rice,  1,194,000; 
tin,  866,000;  sugar,  456,000;  birds'-nests,  521,000;  piece  goods,  499,000;  Java  tobacco, 
401,000;  pepper,  151,000;  rattans,  141,000;  salt,  119,000;  various  other  articles,  3,372,000; 
treasure,  l,Sf09,()00 :  making  an  aggre^te  of  17,499,000  florins.  The  imports  consisted 
of  cotton  manufactures,  4,778,000  florins ;  woollens,  263,000 ;  provisions  from  England, 
522,000;  brandy  and  Geneva,  322,000;  wines,  1,154,000;  opium,  1,032,000;  lead,  76,000; 
copper,  chiefly  from  Japan,  1,034,000;  steel,  41,000;  iron,  206,000;  India  piece  goods, 
787,000;  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  goods,  367,000;  terra  japonica,  478,000;  rattans,  224,000; 
tripang,  381,000;  marine  stores,  264,000;  various  other  articles,  3,431,000;  treasoro, 
2,616,000:  m  all,  17,976,000. 

The  interior  details  of  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limits,  be  described  at  great 
length.  It  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  thev  call  residences.  Of 
these,  Batavia,  Bantam,  Buitzenzoorg,  Preangers,  Krawang,  and  Cfheribon,  compose  the 
western  part;  while  Tagal  Pekkalongang,  Kadou,  Samarang,  Japara,  Rembang,  Grisse, 
Sourabaya,  Passarouang,  Besukie,  Bangouwangui,  Saurocarta,  Djojocarta,  Madura,  and  Sa- 
manap,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  parts  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  vast  mountain 
forest  of  Dayou  Loukhour,  on  the  frontier  of  Cheribon,  composed  of  impenetrable  woods  in^ 
tersecti^  by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  gene- 
ral more  level  and  capable  of  very  general  cultivation.  It  is  almost  entirely  subjected  to 
European  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects  of  culture  have,  under  European  auspices, 
been  introduced.  The  eastern  part  bears  a  different  character;  it  is  mountainous,  wooded, 
and  romantic,  yet  diversified  with  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  carefiilly  cultivated  upon  the 
native  system.  This  part  of  the  island  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  most  powerful 
native  princes,  ancient  and  modem,  the  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a  large  measure  of 
independence,  and  pay  only  homage  and  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  in  consequence, 
are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of  the  fiuth  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Java, 
Vol.  a  44*  8Q 
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In  the  western  quarter,  Bantam,  next  to  Batavia,  is  the  most  celebrated  district,  having 
been  long  the  capital  of  the  English  settlements,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  all  the  Indian 
seas.  The  sultan  has  lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  taken  the  administra- 
tion entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  have,  it  is  said,  introduced  considerable  improvements. 
The  town  of  Bantam  is  now  almost  deserted  in  consequence  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  and 
the  transference  of  the  trade  to  Batavia.  Ceram  is  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  rest  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitioned  among  little 
princes,  held  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Dutch.  Tjanjor,  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  has 
been  described  as  composed  of  broad  alleys  bordered  with  hedges  of  bamboo,  the  houses  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
shaded  footpaths. 

The  eastern  part  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  has  already  been  described,  con- 
tains tlie  kingdoms  of  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta,  fragments  of  the  dominion  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  empire  of  Mataram,  held  sway  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The 
former  is  estimated  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  contain  972,000,  the  latter  685,000  inhabitants.  The 
loftiest  mountains  and  the  finest  valleys  are  found  in  this  region.  The  two  capitals,  bearing 
the  same  name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each  about  100,000  inhabitants ; 
but  are  merely  collections  of  large  straggling  villages.  The  residences  of  the  sovereigns 
are  only  clusters  of  various  edifices  surround^  by  brick  walls.  The  Dutch  mnintjiin  well- 
constructed  forts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overawe  the  natives. 

The  ancient  structures,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve 
some  more  particular  mention.  Mojapahit,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  princes  who  formerly 
ruled  over  Java,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  ruins  of  walls 
and  temples,  built  only  of  brick,  yet  displaying  often  considerable  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  temple  is  that  of  Boro  Budor  (Jif^,  744.),  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kadou,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cheribon.  It  is  a 
square  structure  of  hewn  stone,  each  side  520  English  feet  long,  and  the  height  116  feet 


Templo  of  Boro  Budor.  GigaotJe  gkatoe,  Brembaina. 

It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  six  enclosing  walls, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  wall  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  including  between  300  and  400  images  of  Boodh,  from  whom  the  temple,  perhaps, 
received  its  name.  But  the  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architecture  is  at  Brambanan, 
in  the  district  called  Mataram,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples,  though 
built  of  hewn  stone,  are  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is 
that  called  the  Thousand  Temples.  It  occupies  a  space  nearly  square,  600  feet  in  length 
by  550  in  breadth,  within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a  large  central 
one.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a  cardinal  pouit,  and  guarded  by  two 
gigantic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented  (Jis,  745.),  and  which  are  nine  feet  high 
though  kneeling,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit  Singhassari,  also,  in  the  district  of  Malang, 
once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presents  a  wonderful  multitude  of  temples  ai^ 
images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  often  elegant 
ornaments  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  too  many  similar  parts,  and  consist  only 
of  sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thmg  which  can  make  them  combine 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

The  sea-ports  of  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  division, 
though  quite  subordinate  to  Batavia,  are  still  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javanese  kingdoma 
It  has  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  farther 
east,  in  a  very  fine  country,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  is  still  more  flour- 
ishing, both  as  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  ve&sels  bound  to  China  and  the  Philippinea    Its  road  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its 
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fine  naval  arsenal  derives  ample  materials  from  the  forests  of  teak  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 

The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  residences; 
and  they  exercise  almost  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princes.  The  people  still  pro- 
fees,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  burning  of  widows,  and  are  accused 
of  using  poiscmed  arrows.  Samanap,  Sie  capital,  is  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princes,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  the  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  the  range  of  smaller  islands  extending  eastward  from  Java,  Lombok,  with  hiffh  wooded 
mountains  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  bv  an  industrious  race,  who  irrigate 
the  lands  by  means  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  aflTord  refreshments  to  Eu- 
ropean vessels  passing  eastward.  Sumbawa  is  of  greater  extent,  being  180  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  island  afibrds  a  large  supply  of  sapan  wood  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  contains  a  very 
active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  con- 
aidered  as  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  close  analogy.  Floris  is  very  little  firequented  by 
Europeans,  and  luis  ceased  to  aflbrd,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  great  mart  for  the  tripang,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  neighbouring 
shores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vas^age  the 
native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Veali,  Luka,  and  Samoro ;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  shared  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settlement  of  Dieli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  that  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floris  and  Timor ;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dao,  Savou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Floris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  position,  between  2°  N.  and  5°  S.  lat.  118°  and  125°  E.  long.,  would  indicate  very  large 
dimensions ;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Bony  in  the  south,  Tominie  arid  Tolo 
on  the  east,  as  to  form  only  a  cluster  of  long  penmsulas,  while  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  are  less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  is 
monarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
a|^tated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
died ;  as  "  the  throatrcutter ;"  "  he  whose  head  was  cut  off;"  "  he  who  ran  a  muck ;"  "  he 
who  was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase ;"  and  even  the  epithet  "  he  who  died  reign- 
ing," strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institutions 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  mtroduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Goa  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  sway  over  this  and 
even  the  neighbouring  islands ;  they  at  one  time  fltted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  700 
vessels,  and  20,000  men.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  Goa  sunk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

The  Macassars  and  the  Bugis  are  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  place  in  this  great 
island.  The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fkUen  fk>m  their  ancient 
supremacy,  and  closely  confined  within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  the 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erecting  for  its  defence  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Bugis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  40,000  fighting  men,  and  farming  thus,  at  present, 
completely  the  ruling  native  state.  But  the  Bugis  of  Waja  are  decidedly  the  most  civi- 
lised and  improved,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelago. 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles,  are  often  worth  50,(X)0 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Siam.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  states 
already  named,  we  may  mention  Sopeng,  Mandhar,  Southon,  and  Panete. 

Borneo,  if  we  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  being  between  800  and  900  miles  fh)m  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west  It 
is  also  well  gifled  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  with  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity ;  and  though  the  soil,  formed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitfiil,  yet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  are  raised  with  fkcility ;  pepper,  cinnamon, 
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cotton^  coffee,  grrow  wild.  This  island,  accordinff  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjoys  a  singular  felicity  in 
the  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  though  the  dense  woods  would  afford  them  shelter,  and 
they  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  orang-otang.  The  mines  of  gold,  the 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  wluch  it  is  second  only  to  Golconda, 
have  been  already  described.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Borneo  is  the  rudest  and 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  access  of  foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
savage  race  of  the  Orieptal  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Dayak,  Idaan,  Maroot, 
&c.  The  Mala3rs  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  represented 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimonv  or  any  important  function  of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature ;  as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  that 
a  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purchase  the  cheapest  man  they  can 
find,  and  offer  hun  as  a  victim ;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  dnnk  their 
blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  monev.  Through  hollow 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  m^taL  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  cany  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  roaming  from  diore  to  shore, 
amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  the  Malays  of  exaggerating 
the  offences  of  these  poor  savages,  whose  enmity  they  have  justly  incurred  by  driving  them 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Boumu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  the  whole  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river ;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  ccxnmunication 
from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to  contain  less 
than  9000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants.  Succadana,  a  great  commercial 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  subverted  by  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  fi)unded 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  the  most  flounshing  in  the  island,  and 
its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Balbi  at  3000.  In  the  southern 
quarter,  the  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast ;  but  the  sovereign  is  now  con- 
fined to  his  inland  possessions,  Sambas  and  Mompava ;  celebrated,  especially  the  last,  for 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief^  inhabitants  of  Montredock,  its  capital 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which 
their  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  am)rds  ample 
fkcilitiea  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  "Algiers 
of  the  East"  From  300  to  400  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are  ccmtiDually 
issuing  fbrth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twen^-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same  people  arc 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  they  seek  to  destroy,  but 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  instantly  seizcNl,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  has 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  thou^  our  authority 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  this  destination  will  place  the 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  and  the  supply  mg  of  China  with  tri- 
pang  and  birds'-nests,  afibrd  scope  to  a  considerable  traffic. 

Singapore  (Jig,  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now  described, 
may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearing  that 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1819  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  all 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  18SJ4,  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,683 ;  m  1830,  to  16,634 ;  and  m  1833,  to  20,078 ;  of  whom  119  were 
Europeans,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  with  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  &c  About 
6000  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  others  disperse 
among  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The  Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  fiom 
their  own  but  the  neighbouring  islanda  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  from  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  &om  the  east  coast,  and  Celebes ;  from  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumhawa. 
ITie  imports  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  1,458,000/.,  and  the  experts  to  1,387,0001 
The  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.    The  articles  dealt  in  are  all  those  of 
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China,  the  Oriental  islands,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  with  British  cottons  and  other 
manu&ctures. 


SiDgHpore. 


The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  derive  their  great  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious 
commodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  described.  In  other 
respects  they  present  few  objects  of  much  interest  Gilolo,  the  largest,  broken,  like  Celebes, 
into  a  cluster  of  peninsulas,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  greater  part  is 
under  the  power  of  a  single  sultan,  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  who  take  vigorous  measures 
to  check  the  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natives.  Small  islands,  contiguous  to  these 
great  ones,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate  and  Tidore,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
always  held  a  sort  of  political  supremacy.  The  early  European  navigators  found  them  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  though  in 
subordmation  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceram,  thirty-two  miles  Icmg  and 
twelve  broad,  is  distrnguished  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
till  lately,  they  permitted  the  clove  to  be  reared.  They  have  divided  it  into  cantons,  where 
this  precious  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefe,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  delivering  the  whole  to  the  government  The  town  of  Amboyna  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, still  defends  it  The  ten  small  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Neira, 
Pdo  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  same 
exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  tlie  Dutch  governor,  is  a  small  town,  with  1000 
inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Neira. 

The  Philippines  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  mne  smaller  islands,  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelaga  Few  countries  are  more  favoured  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the  mountams, 
and  the  ocean  breezes,  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  severe  or  scorching  heat 
The  moisture  derived  from  their  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  is  somewhat  exces- 
sive ;  yet,  combined  with  the  heat,  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Still  these 
islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  than  in  those 
aromatics  for  which  some  of  the  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

Among  the  natives  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  before 
the  arri^  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bisayans,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  considerable  dili- 
gence, and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state ;  yet  they  had  not,  like 
Uie  other  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  h^h  civilization  from  the  great 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of 
Lu^on,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  of  some  magnitude  with  considerable  skill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  fix)m  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  of  their 
other  colonies,  seem  to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industry ;  and  the  missionaries  assiduously 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  relifirion,  a  tincture  of  European  arts  and  know- 
ledge. Hence  Mr.  Crawfuid  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  has  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse.  They  took  arms,  accordingly,  in  defence  of  these  masters,  when  attack- 
ed by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a  single  galleon, 
despatched  annually  firom  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  kieaa  attached  to  the  very  word  galleon 
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difibsed  an  impresBioii  that  Manilla  was  a  place  of  immeose  wealth;  and  the  British 
e3q)edition  which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000,0002.  sterling,  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercial 
transactions,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  increased  since  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  country,  threw  open  the  trade 
to  other  nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  re-established.  In  1827,  the  ex- 
ports in  indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds*-nest8,  sharks*-skins,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flesh, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  &c.  amounted  to  938,000  dollars,  with  110,0Ck)  in  trea^re;  the  im- 
ports, to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  is  still  very  inferior  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  local  features,  the  island  of  Lu^on  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  high 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  other  quarters.  The 
city  is  built  at  the  moutli  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
wajid  is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  luid  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  variouslv  estimated,  chiefly  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  incluae  its  extensive  suburbs.  M.  Balbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelago.  Min- 
danao, a  large  isknd,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards ;  whose  chief  settle- 
ment, Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  large 
kinffdom  of  Mindanao ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not  refiite  the  report  of  the  early 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  t^ls.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions ;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  celebrity 
horn  the  death  of  Magellan ;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Negios,  Mesbate,  fiohol,  and  Ley te. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  BURVET  OP  AFRICA. 

Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  Uie  an- 
cients, composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  4140  in 
breadth  fix>m  east  to  west  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pjrramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
diminishing  almost  to  a  point;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sidea  Its  west- 
ern coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  &ces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  bounded, 
at  several  thousand  miles'  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Afi-ica 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hindostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  Grom  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulls  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  at  which 
Africa  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ex- 
tremities that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  &voured  portion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert,  which  else- 
where is  only  paitial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
ed surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived 
of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tos^  by  the 
winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
traveller,  in  his  lengthened  route  through  these  trackless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivat- 
ed districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is 
begirt    The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  boraers  the  northern  coast 
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along  the  Meditemnean,  and  sbretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland.  The  iamons  range  of 
mountains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  &ble  represented  as  supporting  the  heavens,  with 
numerous  chains  branching  from  it  across  the  continent,  difiuses  moisture  and  fertility  over 
sands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense 
ocean  of  desert,  nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the 
whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  between  lat  15^  and  30^.  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  oases, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this-  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots,  affi>rding  springs, 
verdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are  chieflv  valuaole  as  affording 
places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreanr 
mterval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  lonff  line  of  territorv  exhibiting  a  different  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect  Lofty  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  unbroken  girdle 
round  it  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  Nile  of  EgjTpt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  the  name  of 
the  Ni^er.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else  overspread  nearly 
all  Africa ;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilise  extensive  regions,  which  are  covered 
with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  explored,  though  much  still  re- 
mains for  discovery ;  but  farther  south,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  as  &r  as  the  Cape 
of  Ciood  Hope,  a  space  of  40^  of  lat,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  dis- 
tricts on  the  east  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west 
They  present  a  totally  different  aspect  mxn  that  of  northern  Africa ;  profusely  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  others  inundated  and 
swam(^,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  late  observers,  however,  in 
travelling  inluid  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  expanses  of  desert,  reported 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent  Lastly,  the  southern  angle 
presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered, 
however,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sect.  U. — Natural  Geography, 

SiTBSBCT.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany, 
The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  AfHca  can  only  be 
treated  with  advantage  under  its  respective  regions. 

SuBsiGT.  8. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia ;  while  its 
northern  provinces,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  us  with  numy  of  the  European  animala 
As  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  these  two  continents,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Afiican  Zoology  become  apparent,  and  show  us  the  necessi^  of  treating  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  fiur  less  prolific, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent,  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  extent,  may  be  readily  inferred  firom  its  peculiar  formation.  Vast  deserts,  e<jual  in* 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  poweiiul  European  sovereigns,  intersect  this  con- 
tinent in  various  directions,  afifordmg  neither  "  green  herb  or  limpid  stream,"  nor  even  the 
bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast  These  deserts  are  indeed  depopu- 
lated ;  they  are  (mly  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by  migratory 
troops  of  quadrupeds.  The  fecundity  of  ammal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally  equal :  hence, 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin  forests,  numerous 
animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  the  air  resounds  with  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowera. 

In  givmg  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  AfHcan  zoology,  it  appears  natural  to  arrange  our 
observations  under  three  h^s :  considering,  first.  Northern  Africa,  which  inclddes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  washed  at  its  confines  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;  secondly,  Tropical  Afirica;  and  thirdly.  Southern 
Afinca. 

The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Afidca,  so  fiu-  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  is  made  towards  the 
European  Fauna  than  m  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distinct  The 
Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Hyenas  are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  Jackalls  stated  to  inhabit 
these  parts  are  unknown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  few  species  of 
Antelope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Barbary,  and  are  probably  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the 
great  sandy  ocean ;  while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  propagate  and 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  northern  Girafle 
(Camelopardalis  antiquorum  Sto.),  which,  fiom  very  recent  researches,  we  now  consider  as 
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unquestioiiably  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  whose  food  seems  to  render 
him  nearly  independent  of  herba^,  has  recently  been  found  towards  Nubia  by  that  enter- 
prising and  able  naturalist  M.  RuppelL  The  few  genera  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  Bar- 
bary  states  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  singularity ;  nor  does  the  Fauna 
of  northern  Africa,  in  general,  possess  so  much  interest  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  Great  Desert  forms  a  natural  and  marked  separation  between  the  northern  and  the 
tropical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  the  latter  Senegal,  and  the  whole  range  of  that 
thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Gumea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate  to 
the  European  constitution  oppo8es  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  investigation  of  these 
countries,  no  less  than  to  the  establishment  of  maritime  colonies :  hence,  a  few  gleanings 
that  have  been  made  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attention  of  the  French  to 
tlie  productions  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  materials  upon  which  our  knowledge  at 
present  rests.  Of  all  Uioee  ardent  but  ill-fated  travellers,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  p(M- 
sonous  atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist;  as  being  the  only  one  whose  previous  studies  and 
acquirements  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  reaping  that  harvest  of  unknown  forms  with  which 
nature  has  filled  tlie  vast  and  interminable  forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa. 
In  these  impenetrable  recesses  live  the  Chimpanzees,  the  largest  of  apes,  representing  the 
Qrang  Otang  of  India;  troops  of  large  baboons  and  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  together 
with  numbers  of  those  ferocious  and  ruminating  animals  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
African  continent  Nor  are  the  birds  less  remarkable.  That  singular  bird,  unique  in  its 
genus,  the  Prionops  plumatus,  or  Ground  Shrike  {fig,  749.)  whose  forehead  is  tufted  with  a 
loose  thick  mass  of  bristly  featliers,  appears  peculiar  to  Senegal,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  (Ctnnyrw  Cuv.)  of 
the  most  superb  plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollers,  Fuitailed 
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Grakles  {Lamprotomi) ;  and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  the  orni- 
thological features  of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  Plantain- 
eaters  {Mu8opkaffid(e)  seem  restricted  to  tlicse  unhealthy  regions,  from  whence  also  we 
derive  the  Guinea  fowl ;  while  those  curious  birds  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes,  forming  the 
genus  Trichopkorus  (Jiff.  750.),  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic  size  are  mentioned  by  travellers ;  and  tremendous  crocodiles 
swarm  in  the  rivers.     The  Insects  are  no  less  numerous ;  and,  by  the  arduous  labours  of 
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Smeathman,  who  immortalised  his  name  by  discovering  the  wonderful  economy  of  the 
White  Ant,  we  know  more  of  this  department  of  West  African  zoology  than  of  any  other. 
Among  hundreds  of  species  discovered  by  this  traveller  near  Sierra  Leone,  not  one  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  either  of  Asia  or  America.  The  conchology 
of  Senegal  was  most  ably  explored  by  Adanson  during  1749-53 ;  his  work  being  the  last,  or 
rather  the  .only  one  of  any  authority,  on  this  branch  of  African  zoology.  It  appears  that  the 
Marine  Testacea  are  in  much  variety  and  in  great  profusion ;  strikingly  contrasting  in  this 
respect  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  America :  the  genera,  however,  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  most  of  the  species  are  perfectly  distinct  The  fish,  and  the 
rest  of  the  invertebratcd  marine  animals,  arc  as  little  ^own  as  if  they  were  not  in  exist- 
ence. Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  insignificant  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the 
Zoology  of  Central  and  Western  Africa ;  yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us 
how  distinct  are  its  characteristics,  when  compared  with  either  that  of  the  northern  or  the 
southern  division.  Beyond  Sierra  Leone,  the  whole  of  that  region  which  intervenes  between 
Guinea  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  naturalist  as  it  is  to  the  geographer. 

The  Zoology  of  Southern  Africa  forms  the  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its  northern 
extent  may  be  traced  to  the  farthest  point,  in  that  direction,  yet  reached  by  European  travel- 
ler&  At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Mr.  Burchell ;  not  only  as  being  the  one  whose 
researches  have  been  pushed  far  beyond  all  others,  but  whose  general  scientific  knowledge 
gave  him  superior  advantages.  The  general  salubrity  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  its  long  subjection  to  European  powers  has  thus  given  to  travellers,  renders  our 
knowledge  of  its  animals  and  plants  much  more  perfect  than  would  otherwise  have  been  tlie 
case ;  and  the  names  of  Sparrmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Lichtenstein  are  familiar  to  the  natur- 
alist, as  the  chief  of  those  foreigners  who  have  elucidated  tliis  portion  of  African  natural 
history.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  continent  is  eminently  dis- 
played in  the  southern  division,  where  the  variety  of  quadrupeds  is  truly  surprising,  while 
the  vast  herds  into  which  tliey  congregate,  but  for  the  attestation  of  travellers,  would  be 
—  almost  incredible.     Elephants,  Rhinoceroses 

of  two  species.  Antelopes,  Girafles,  and  Ost^ 
riches  traverse  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior, 
browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  afforded  by 
the  heaths  and  coarse  grass,  or  on  the  thin 
foliage  of  the  Mimosa  trees;  while  the  huge 
Hippopotamus,  peculiar  alone  to  Africa,  (Jig, 
751.;,  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  Lions,  Hyenas,  Jackals,  and 
some  other  ferocious  quadrupeds,  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  but  fortu- 
nately are  not  very  frequent  The  birds  are 
more  interesting  than  beautiful  or  elegant 
ippopo  nous.  rpjjg  rapacious  order  presents  us  with  many 

Vnltures,  and  several  Falcons  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world :  many  of  the  ShVikcs  are 
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richly  ooioned;  the  beautiful  Pandiee  Fly-catcher  01^.752.)  is  not  nncomnxxi,  and  several 

others  equally  remarkable  for  their  lon^  tail- 
feathers,  have  been  noticed  by  Le  YaiUanL 
Hombills  of  various  species,  and  of  a  large 
size,  abound  m  Southern  Africa ;  yet  the  Par- 
rots are  ccmfined  to  one  species.  But  the  most 
remarkable  birds  are  the  Honey-guides  (whose 
economy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
the  Weavers,  which  live  in  vast  republics 
under  one  coounon  roo£  The  Sun-birds  are  very  splendid,  and  present  a  refulg^ce  of 
plumage  surpaawd  only  by  the  Hunmiing-birds  of  the  New  World.  Reptiles  are  not  veiy 
numerous,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts 
The  other  classes  of  Zioology  have  been  much  neglected. 
The  mammiferous  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modem  sy stem&tists,  under  the 
aera  and  sub-genera.  Many  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  others  (*)  extend 
to  AsiatTc  India.    Those  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 
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The  Ornithological  groups  of  Africa,  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  furnish  the  following 
ipenera  and  sub-^nera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with  some  modification  of  structur^ 
m  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  (*). 
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Sbct.  HL — Historical  View  of  Africa. 

Afiica,  bdd,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  daring  enterprise  durst  attempt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquaint^  wiUi  the  tracts  on  the  Mediterranean,  containing 
the  once  flourishing  refions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Cyrene ;  but  whenever  they 
reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  bounmess  sands  scorched  by  the  intensest 
rays  of  the  mm.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  early  hypothesis  of  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whoee  limits  it  vna  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  is^ue.  The  first  were 
nrompted  by  views  of  ccmquest  CWbyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feedm^  on  such  scanty  herbage  as 
the  ground  affi)rded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neitiier 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremi^  they  began  to  devour  each  other ;  and 
at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struck  the  world  with  terror,  and 
prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Alexander  impelled 
him  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  Murine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  dreadful  sufferings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that  celebrat^  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baflied  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  be  more  fortunate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mjrsterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a  te^ 
ritory  occupying  part  of  the  modem  Tripc^i.  Tliey  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively tbrou^  cultivated  tracts,  then  tnrough  a  region  inhabited  by  wUd  beasts,  and  lastly 
arriving  at  the  ^eat  desert  of  sand.  Having  reach^  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  b^on 
to  pluck  the  fruit  which  was  ^wlng  on  the  trees,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  little 
black  men,  who  took  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  city  ftr  in  the  interior,  tra- 
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yeraed  by  a  river  ^awmg  from  west  to  east  These  particulars  seem  strongly  to  point  at 
central  Africa  and  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  established 
their  empire  over  Northern  Afirica,  would  doubtless  be  hnpelled  both  by  ambition  and  curi- 
osity to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  expeditions,  however,  having 
gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.  There  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  detachment  under  Septimius  Flaccus,  and  an- 
other under  Julius  Matemus,  had  reached  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  after  successive 
marches  of  three  and  of  four  months ;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba :  but  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  eflforts  ntede  to  explore  the  coast  of  tiie  AGncan  continent  formed  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  that  view,  have 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  (p.  18—30.).  To  the  same  part  we  must  refer  for  the  subsequent  settle- 
ments  formed  by  the  Arabs,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  interior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  63.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  hiu  been  marked,  c(»nposes  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  discovery  (p.  74 — 5.).  The  successive  eflforts 
made  by  the  African  Association,  by  Parke,  Homemann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  lifted  up,  fixHn  a  great  portion  of  this  continent,  the  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  covered. 

Sbct.  IV.— /Social  and  Political  State  of  Africa. 
The  political  constitutions  of  Afirica  are  mde,  and  in  general  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of^auristocratic  chiefs,  not 
Dy  any  well-re|rulat^  fi'eedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
an  almost  infimte  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering each  in  detail 

Ssor.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Africa, 
The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  in  a  rode 
and  imperfect  manner.    The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  and  some  fine  fobrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  omap 
ments,  are  very  widely  difiused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  traly  astonishing  with  what 
&cility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  the  importance  of  these 
articles  is  merged  in  a  cmel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the 
main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East  Some  are  condemned  to  slavery 
under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  multiply  the  number  of 
such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this  lucrative  manner;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war ;  but  a  larg[e  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditimis,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fiU  the 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slaves ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  westem  shores  of  Africa,  are 
carried  off  by  the  polished  peo[)le  of  modem  Europe.  After  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  &tal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard ;  I^tain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate,  signalised  hy  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  <^er 
fiiends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example ;  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Gruinea  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  prevented ;  though  the  numbers  still  procured  fk>m  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 
This  vast  continent  is  ahnost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northern  states  rivalled  Europe  in  civilisation.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  when  in  their  glorj, 
ranked  among  the  most  civilised  and  opulent  states  then  existing.  Even  after  the  firat 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  learning  and  science  distinguished  the  splendid  courts  established 
in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and 
the  separation  caused  by  it  from  all  the  refined  modem  nations,  have  induced  among  theae 
states  a  general  relapse  into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.  The  Moors,  including  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  assimilated  with 
them,  SH  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert  They  reach  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  tl^ 
mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  bold 
^e  chief  sway.  The  Moors  are  a  rough  roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of 
camels,  with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  Sie  most  desolate  tracts,  and 
across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  continent  Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literature 
she  possesses ;  at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write  who  have  not  learned  from 
them.  The  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  unami- 
able.  A  furious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  rendeis 
them  mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  falls  into  their  power.  The  Negroes  on 
the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hos- 
pitable. Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  but 
their  domestic  intercourse  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected 
stranger.  They  are  led  awav  with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  6lc  ; 
but  these  errors  never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite 
belief.  Their  external  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour,  flat  noee, 
thick  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect 

Sect.  VI. — The  African  Languages, 

A  general  view  of  the  Afi-ican  languages  may  here  be  most  advantageously  introduced. 
For  this  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  most  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  classi- 
fication equally  definite  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
since  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisions  can  be  said  to  possess 
a  literature.  Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have  a  culti- 
vated language  1 

The  African  languages  hitherto  known  may  be  classed  in  five  branches : — 1.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Those  of  the  region  of  Atlas.  3.  The  languages 
of  maritime  Nigritia.  4.  Those  of  South  Africa,  5.  Those  of  the  Soudan,  or  mterior 
Nigritia. 

1.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner,  of 
course  excluding  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  family,  as  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  who  speak  the  Gheez,  the  Amhara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin : — ^The  Egyptian  family,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  the  modem  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian  fiimily.  The  Troglodytic  fimiily.  The 
Shiho-DankalL  The  Chillouk.  The  Dizzela.  The  Tacazze-Shangalla.  The  Cheret-Agow. 
The  Agow-Damo.    The  Gafate.    The  Gurague. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  Atlas^  including  the  Amazigh,  Ertana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk, 
and  Guanche. 

3.  The  languages  of  Maritime  Nigritia.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The  fol- 
lowmg  are  the  principal  in  this  group : — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  family.  3. 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashantee  fimiily.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
6.  The  Ardrah  fiimily.    7.  The  Kaylee  familv. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa^  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still  envelope 
them,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  families : — 1.  The  Congo  fiunily.  2.  The  Caffi?e 
fkmily.  3.  The  Hottentot  fiimily.  4.  The  Monomotapa.  5.  GaUas;  besides  some  inde- 
pendent languages,  as  the  Somauli,  and  the  MohenemougL 

5.  The  principal  languages  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombuctoo,  the 
Haoussa,  the  Mandara,  the  Darfiir,  the  Wasstuiah,  the  Mahee^  and  the  Eyeoe,  or  Eya 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EGYPT. 

The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  Africa  consists  of  a  mighty  expanse  of  desert  sand, 
extending  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  each  direction.  The  chains  of  arid  and  rocky 
mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  give  only  a  more  rugged  and  dreary  character  to  this  im- 
mense waste.  One  vast  feature  alone  breaks  its  terrible  monotony.  From  the  high  chains 
of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  central  Africa, 
descend  numerous  and  ample  streams,  which,  long  before  entering  Egypt,  unite  in  forming 
the  Nile,  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  wnole  progress  through 
this  desert,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  brings  so  vast  an  origiml 
store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the  Mediterranean.  For  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  is 
merely  bcM-dered  by  a  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indefinitely  on 
both  sides :  this  is  Nubia.  After  traversing  the  barrier  of  the  cataracts,  it  passes  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  height,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  shaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value:  this  is  Upper  Egypt  Emereing 
from  these  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  separates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  various  intersecting  branches,  enters  the  Mediterranean : 
•this  is  Lower  Egypt  In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  flie  Nile  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  mtersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  central  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  attain  their 
greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they  rise,  and  within  about  an 
equal  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fertilising  alluvial  deposit,  collected 
during  so  lei^gthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has 
always  maintained  a  numerous  population. 

Thus  Effypt  exists  solely  by  the  Nile,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  encir- 
cling d^olation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  large  valley  called 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open ;  and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spots,  which 
at  wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Eg3rpt,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile,  its  branches,  and  its  banks,  must  be  measured  in 
len^  by  the  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  be  fixed  about  the  parallel  of  31°  30' ;  while 
Syene,  beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begms,  is  in  24**  6'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7®  25', 
or  about  520  miles  directly  north  and  south,  and  the  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
bending  of  the  river ;  Syene  being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Rosetta,  ami  one  east  of 
Damietta.  The  breadth  is  much  more  vague.  The  sea-coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  will  measure  upwards  of  150 
miles ;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Eg3rpt  seldom  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  four  or  hve  miles.  Beyond  tfis  space,  the  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  the  domain  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egypt  has  always  claimed 
as  her  own  those  rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  Iniles  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Although,  however,  she  anciently  formed  a  caravan  route  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  cultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  still 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  Africa ;  for  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding^ desolation,  have  seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  power  which 
ruled  over  Egypt  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecided.  The  position 
<^  this  countiy  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
them  by  broad  expanses  of  sea  and  desert  On  the  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  fi^m 
Greece,  allowing  its  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy.  To  the  east  the  R^  Sea  separates  it  firom  Arabia,  except  at  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which 
E^pt  has  always  maintained  the  most  important  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubia, 
wiUi  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proxunity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  from  ever  being  fully  conquered  or  incor- 
porated with  Egypt  On  the  west,  Egypt  &  separated  from  Barbary  by  immense  wastes  of 
trackless  deserts,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefiitigable  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it;  but  an  army  has  never  entered  it  with- 
out encountering  the  most  overwhelming  disasters. 
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Sect.  TL — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  three  geological  regions  can  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  most  southern,  the  granite  region ;  which  extends  from  Philse  through  the  cataract 
district  to  Syene.  It  affords,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highly  crystallised ;  and  remark- 
able for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colossal 
statues,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  even  whole  temoles,  are  constructed  of  these  beautifiil  rocks. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinus,  were  originally  cased 
with  slabs  of  granite. 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  days*Joumey  south  of  Thebe& 
This  limestone  was  formerly  much^  used  as  a  building  material.  The  catacombs  of  Thebes 
are  situated  in  this  limestone. 

3.  The  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  from  Syene 
northwards  to  Esne.  This  sandstone  is  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  ct^s,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris;  by  others  to  the  molasse  of  Switzerland :  but 
all  are  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  deposit  Its  colours  are  white, 
gray,  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  constructed  of  it  wocdd 
probably  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  are  of  this  sandstone,  but  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  buUding  private  houses. 

4.  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  the  limestone,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  princi- 
pally composed  oi  alluvium  deposited  firom  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany  of  Egypt,  Nvbiat  and  Barbary, 

We  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Transition 
Zone,  alr^y  spoken  of:  the  Mediterranean  dividing  it  fixmi  the  Northern  Zone. 

From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  fix)m  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Afirica  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  interspersed  witJi 
oases. 

Many  of  the  springs  afford  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  reach 
the  sea;  being'  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat  The  Nile  is  the  only  navi- 
gable river ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  shores  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  some  provinces 
of  Fezzan,  and  the  western  pert  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersectea  by  the  ranse  of  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  falls  as  low  as  +  7.5°  Reaum.  at  Alexandria,  Ro- 
setta,  and  Damietta;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  +  13  and  18°,  At  some  distance 
finom  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerlv  winds  do  sink  the  temperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  +  6°,  +  5°,  and  even  +  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  the  tropics. 

At  Cairo  (lat  30°  20    the  mean    annual   temperature  is  -^  22.4° ;   that  of  winter, 
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+  14.7^ ;  in  spring,  +  23.1^ ;  in  summer,  +  29.5° ;  in  autumn,  +  21.d° :  in  the  hottest 
month,  +  29.9° ;  m  the  coldest,  +  18.4°. 

At  Algiers  (lat  36°  48')  the  annual  mean  is  +  21.1° ;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  spring, 
+  18.7° ;  in  summer,  -f  26.8° ;  m  autumn,  +  22.5° :  in  the  hottest  month,  +  28.2° ;  in  the 
coldest,  +  13.4°. 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  mountains  and 
deserts.  At  the  period  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  this 
country,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise :  his  disappointed  glances 
only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
few  trees  and  withered  herbs.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences, and  about  the  autumnal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a  great 
lake,  above  the  waters  of  which  appear,  here  and  there.  Date  trees,  Figs,  Acacias,  Willows, 
Tamarisks,  &c.  At  the  approach  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 
vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.  Upon  this  damp  and  moddy 
sou,  splendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the 
ground.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  destroys 
Sie  verdure.  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  their  foliage ;  scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are  expanded. 
The  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  Bhore ;  while  in 
the  interior,  the  showers  are  few  and  light  The  clouds  which  are  driyen  by  the  north 
wind  towards  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmosphere  of 
Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  imperceived :  nothing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  "  What  will 
vou  say,**  so  writes  Hasselquist  to  Linnsus,  **  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  trees  which 
have  existed  here  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever  fallen."  The 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  sunmier,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accompanied  by  abun- 
dant dews,  did  not  moderate  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wander  far 
many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Bomou,  without  finding  a  drop  of^  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  The  soil  is 
sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  oflener  of  a  calcareous  shifting  sand,  coated 
with  saline  efflorescence.  On  its  sur&ce  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  trunks 
of  trees ;  all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcare- 
ous mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  are  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce,  at  that  season,  a 
vegetation  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  flocks ;  but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  which  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  +  50°  1  The  low  spots,  and  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  where  humidity  lingers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under-shrubs, 
as  the  Tamarisks  {Tamarix  gaUicOj  africana,  and  orientalis\  the  Caper  plant,  some  Cas- 
sias, Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.    The  saline  soils  again  present  die  harder  and  thorny  species, 

Salsolas,  Traganum,  Calligonum ;  and  suc- 
culent plants  with  thick  and  fleshy  leaves^ 
as  Salicomias,  the  Mesembryanthemum 
copticum,  crystallinum  (^.  754.),  and 
biflorum;  the  organization  of  the  latter 
permitting  them  to  retain  in  their  substance 
an  abundant  portion  of  moisture,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  greatest  drought 
These  plants  are  cropp^  by  the  camel, 
that  pattern  of  humble  and  patient  endur- 
rance.  Lastly,  the  oases,  which  are 
moistened  by  springs  of  living  water,  like 
MesembryutiMmoni  CiTMaiiinum.    '  fertile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  produce 

the  Date,  the  Doum  iCrucifera  tkeb(rica\ 
which  grows  as  fiur  as  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  also  affording  gum ;  with  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Conifere,  which  many 
travellers  have  taken  for  the  yew,  but  which  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja. 
The  Orange,  Citron,  Banana,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  these  spots. 

Egypt  also  produces  the  Christ's  Thorn  (Zizyphus  Sffina  Chrislt)  the  Chaste  tree  iVUex 
Agnus  casttisX  Salvadora  persica,  the  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander),  and  other  woody  As- 
clcpiades,  the  Sycamore  Fig  {Ficus  Sycamorus) ;  Acacia  gummifera,  nilotica,  famesiana, 
Lebbeck,  albida,  Sejid,  heterocarpa,  senegalensis ;  Mimosa  Habbas,  or  M.  polyacantha ;  the 
Prickly  Fig  {Cactus  OpuntiaX  &c.  In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  grow  the  Weeping 
Willow  (Salix  babyUmica),  S.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars,  the 
Cypress,  the  Cassia  Fistula,  Anona  squamosa,  the  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  European  Elm, 
which  only  attains  the  height  of  a  shrub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Bean  of  India  {Nelumbium 
speciasum  Willd.,  Cyamus  Nelumbo  Smith)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid  flowers 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  it  has  now  disappeared.  Representations  of  it  still  exist  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  Can  this  lovely  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indies,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  there  by  cultivation  1  This  is  very 
probable. 

The  mountains  of  small  elevation  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Olive,  Myrtle,  Lentisk,  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  and  Juniperus  phoenicea :  their  sum- 
mits are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  a  Thuja,  which  is  doubtless  Fresnella  Fontanesii 
(Thuja  articuUUa  Desf.)  Oaks,  which  are  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  and 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here. 

The  Atlas  mountains,  whose  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir- 
bel,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  travellers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  east 
and  west,  between  lat.  28^  and  33°.  They  divide  Barbary  from  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some  large 
intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  are  sur- 
prisingly fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  southern  districts,  that 
the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellings  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  display  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  humidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure ;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when- the  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  mm  ceases,  the  rivers 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot 

The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  the  Cork  tree  and  Ilex,  Quercus  obtecta,  pseudo-suber,  coccifera,  pseudo-cocci- 
fera,  &c. ;  the  Q.  Ballots,  of  which  the  agreeably  tasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (JPinus  halepensis)^  Fresnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperus  phcenicea  and  lycia,  and 
the  Cypress.  M.  Desfontaines,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Common  Oak  {Quercus 
Robur),  the  Alder  or  the  Poplar,  and  Ash.  The  valleys  and  low  hills  are  fringed  with 
Wild  Olives,  Pistachio  trees  (Pistachio  Terebinthus,  P.  vera  and  atlantica),  with  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  Jasmine,  the  Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pentaphyllum,  Coriaria,  and 
other  species,  with  Zizyphus  Lotos,  and  Spina  Christi,  with  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
Tinus,  Osyris  alba,  Celtis  australis,  &c.    The  streams  are  bordered  with  Tamarisks ;  T. 

gdlica,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridentata,  pedicellata,  and  monandra;  with  Uie 
leander,  &c.  The  Palmetto  (Chanuerops  humUis)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  emi- 
nences ;  Pinus  Pinea  and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (P.  halepensis)  skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  are  now  known,  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody 
plants,  that  is,  about  284  shrubs  and  60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about  100 
are  peculiar  to  the  country ;  16  to  18  are  part  of  the  equatorial  Flora ;  the  others,  that  is, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  after  M.  Desfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary ;  and  among  these  are 
Reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofly  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  are 
also  common  to  Europe  or  the  Levant.  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a  great  many 
African  species ;  but  the  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  m  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  fine,  there  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  that  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
to  the  Transition  Zone. 

The  Conifene  and  Amentace©  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa ;  the  Legu- 

minoee,  eleven ;  the  Terebinthace®,  five  or  six ;  the  Rosace®,  four  or  five,  &c.    The  Rici- 

nus  (fifir,  755.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a  tall  herb 

y    in  the  South  of  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southern  shores  of 

the  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  to  nine. 
Here  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
zone  it  is  decreasing.    This  anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
cartor-oii  Plant     ,        ^f  annual  plants. 
The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 
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Of  all  the  coast  pnmocei  of  AfVica,  Lower  Effypt  posMasea  the  largeat  munber  of  eqnft- 
torial  plants;  whidi  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  <£«bia,  but  to  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a  country  very  near  the  equator,  neces- 
sarily waft,  alon^  with  the  valuable  mud  tl^t  they  deposit,  a  great  number  of  seeds,  many 
of  which  prow  uid  propagate  themselves  under  the  burning  sky  of  Egypt 

Of  ^Bfypt,  Forsk&l,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  that  region,  says,  that  it  has  tittle 
in  common  with  other  countries.  ^  All  that  is  seen  m  it  excites  admiratioo,  whether  the 
works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  mountains  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productions  are 
consequently  banished.  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  nowers;  nor  do 
those  plants  flourish  which  properlv  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  with 
unwonted  heat  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  fiivour  native  plants, 
banish  fbreig^i  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the  v^Kior 
of  springs,  rivers,  or  marahes,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  are 
not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refredunent  of  the  noctomal 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt,  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ;  again, 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other  parts.  The 
plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  bv  a  peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
veins.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copious  dews;  and  the  leaves 
perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited ;  and  the 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  that 
prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and  blossom,  whfle  the  plants 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  insnlste 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  Europe.  Seeds,  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  are 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  chrymlides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  the  stagnant  waters ;  some  few 
mmilies  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  ahrubs ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  sheltering 
spots  to  protect  them  from  the  scorchmg  atmosphere.  In  like  maimer,  the  birds,  which 
inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields." 

The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely 
absent  A  few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  flhow  themselves  as  strangers 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  Caiduus;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  cf 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees ;  the  other  with 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds;  Sweden  maintains  an  endless 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is  remarfakble ; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  plants  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes;  of  which  the  prin^ 
cipal  feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

The  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction  and 
propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  fruit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Sycamore; 
which,  perhaps,  have  the  greatest  power  of  sending  ueir  roots  deep  into  the  groun<I,  in  quest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  either  near 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile ;  or  they  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  which  are  artificially  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  plants 
spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  fiivoured  by  the  soiL  The  peninsula  Ras-et-Un  is 
distinguished  fixxn  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fi^  plantations,  fosses, 
salines,  and  a  variety  of  shady  open  placea  Thus,  plants  of  very  different  kmds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation.  What  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security ;  the  situation 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  are  afi»id 
either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  there  are  either  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy 
remote  spots ;  the  reason  for  which  ia  obvious ;  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  tl^  more  valu 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds.  To  the  convemently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  plou^  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last  strag- 
gling native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  &il  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat 

The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class;  being  distinguished 
.by  their  {xwr  and  parched  growth,  which  alnxist  seems  to  beroeak  one's  compsiwion.  Even 
the  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  having  fixed 
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their  abode  there,  and  afl^rding  a  maintenance,  though  of  the  slenderest  and  coarsest  kind, 
to  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  These  plants  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  which  supports  them,  being  arid  and  crustaceous ;  their  hollow  leaves,  however,  often 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  clouds,  which  periodically  call  them  into 
life.  They  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disseminate  their  seeds  during  April  and 
May ;  but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  almost  all  withered. 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation ;  the  trees  are  planted  at  intervals  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  after  six  yeam  they  bear  fruit  When  they  are  young  and  tender,  it  is 
customary  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  form  themselves  into  a 
trunk ;  every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  so  that  their  age  is  easily 
computed. 

But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remarkable,  must 
be  here  noticed ;  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Papjrrus  (Jig,  756.)*  com- 
monly called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt ;  because,  though  apparently  of  rare 
m^^  occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there  first  employed  in  making 

paper.  It  is  the  ^towtvpoj  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Dioscorides ;  Papy- 
rus of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence 
come  the  words  Papyrus  and  Paper) ;  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  Lin- 
nieus,  and  P.  antiquorum  of  Link.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmate 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country ;  where,  if  the  roots  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  main  stem,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  triangular, 
and  attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  betfring  a  large  compound 
umbel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  very  numerous 
flower-stalks,  with  inconspicuous  blossoms.  It  is  from  the  delicate 
and  white  pith  which  fills  the  Interior  of  the  stems  of  this  fine 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.  To  accomplish  this, 
after  having  removed  the  epidermis,  they  cut  the  spongy  part  into 
thin  slices,  which  thev  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into 
water  slightly  imbued  with  ^m;  after  which,  two  layers  were 
Papyrus.  placed  one  above  another,  takmg  care  to  arrange  them  in  contrary 

directk>ns,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  being  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  a  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed ;  especially  those  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papyrus  are 
a  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers,  but  is  an  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Tnus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  **  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  f.pread  out, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  somewhat  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them ;  many  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  one  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  beat  them  with  a  mallet,  to  dry  and  polish 
them ;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  before  the  paper  would  bear  writing ;  and  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a  long  time,  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adopt^."  This  account  is,  in 
all  probability,  applicable  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  firom  trees  inhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c. 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  contioverey,  and  it  does 
appear  that,  in  different  and  even  the  same  countries,  the  inhabitants  called  very  dissimilar 
plants  by  the  name  of  Lotus.    According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  represents  the  mosaic  ' 

pavement  at  Prceneste,  relating  to  some  of  the 
animals  and  plants  of  Egjrpt  and  Ethiopia  (and 
of  which  a  full  history  is  given  in  Montfitucon's 
Antiquities,  v.  14.),  the  Lotus  of  those  countries  is 
unquestionably  a  Water  Lily,  of  which  three  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  M.  Desfbntaines,  and  represented 
on  many  Egyptian  monuments.  **  Two  of  them,*^ 
he  says,  '*  have  been  well  described  in  the  works  ot 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has  white  flowers 
and  fruit  like  that  of^a  poppy,  full  of  a  great  number 
of  seeds :  this  is  the  Nymphca  Lotus  {fig,  757.) 
of  Linnanis.  The  other,  called  hy  Herodotus  the 
Lily  Rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophrastus  the 
Nyrophca  Loiuf.  Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  Antinous,  has  a  flower 
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of  a  lovely  red,  and  a  fruit  shaped  like  the  roee  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hollows, 

each  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  large  as  a  small  filbert:  this  is  the  Nymf^isa  Nelumbo 

of  Linneus,  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and,  according  to  him,  the  xuo^iof 

of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writers  with  the  true  Lotus  of 

Egypt,  Nymphsa  Lotus,  and  has  probably  become  important  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology  only 

as  a  substitute  for  the  former  (the  real  "  Lotus  of  India").  This  fruit,  compared  by  Theophra»- 

tus  to  a  wasp's  nest,  is  represented  on  various  Egyptian  monuments.*' 

The  red-Dowered  Lotus  is  common  in  India,  but  has  disappeared  in  Egjrpt;  its  fi)nner 

existence  there  being  incontestably  proved  by  me  testimony  of 

Herodotus  and  Theophrastus. 

Lastly,  the  third  species  has  blue  flowers,  and  a  fruit  like  the 

first :  it  is  likewise  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 

has  been  noticed  by  Athenieus.    This  author  says  that  at  Aiezan- 

dria  the  crowns  worn  at  the  festivals  of  Antinous  were  composed 

of  the  red  or  the  blue  Lotus.     MM.  Delille  and  Savij^ny  observed 

the  blue  Water-lily  Lotus,  in  Egypt,  and  have  described  it  under 

the  name  of  Nymphaaa  cerulea. 

j        The  Egvptian  Arum  (A.  Colocasia  Linn.)  {Jig.  758.)  abounds 

in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is  extensively  cul- 

.    tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots,  which  are  no  less 

esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  Arum  esculentum  Linn,  in  the 

West  Indies.     The  gourd  and  cucumber  tribe  are  everywhere 

'    planted ;  no  kind,  however,  being  held  in  such  favour  as  the  Cucu- 

mis  Chata,  which,  says  Hasselquist,  grows  about  Grand  Cairo,  and 

nowhere  else,  and  which  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  the  capital 

eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  which 

EcrptiAo  Aram.  their  health  is  least  liable  to  suffer. 

The  Carthamus  tinctorius  {Jig,  750.)>  or  Safflower,  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  natives.     Be- 
sides its  valuable  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  the  young  leaves  are  considered  an  excellent 
salad. 
The  Onion  (Allium  Cepa)  is  a  plant,  the  use  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  Afirica,  and  espe- 
cially in  Egypt,  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  so  fiur  back  as 
2000  years  before  Christ    It  still  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  Egyptians.    Hasselquist,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarks,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Israelites,  after  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclama- 
tion, '*  we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic" 
These  roots  are  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and  nau- 
seous in  other  countries.    There  they  are  soft  and  yieldi^ ;  but  in 
more  northern  regions  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  so  compact,  as 
to  render  them  d^cult  of  digestion.    The  Egyptians  and  Turks  eat 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  wi&  some  bits  of  cooked 
meat :  a  preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  so  delici- 
ous, that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  form  one  of  the  viands  of  Para- 
CarthamniTiDetoriiis.         dise.  A  soup  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  which  be  ever 
partook.    The  predilection  for  this  savounr  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Nile.   Major  Denham,  in  his  route  south  mm  Bomou,  observed  numerous  gardens,  in  which 
the  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.    The  ancient  Egyptians  worSiipped  the  onion, 
ajid  '*  shed  teare  at  the  scent  of  a  deified  leek."    By  the  Greeks,  again,  this  root  was  held  in 
abhorrence ;  while  the  Roman  soldiery  and  labourere  almost  lived  upon  it    In  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but  extended  even 
to  the  court ;  and  it  is  related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
that  savoury  vegetable,  Uiat,  in  the  vear  1368,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  by  the 
laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onion  should  not 
appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  communication  with  their  brethren,  for  the  space  of  one  month. 
So  great  a  quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  Albi,  ia  France,  that  the  tithe  of  them  pro- 
duced to  the  archbishop  an  annual  revenue  of  1000  crowns. 

The  Acacia  of  the  NUe  (A,  niloHca)  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  species  that  yields  gum-arabic. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Cerealia  have  abounded  in  Egvpt ;  and  in  the  tombs  of  the 

Egyptian  kings,  which  were  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  the  fiunous  French  expedition, 

vessels  were  found,  filled  with  wheat,  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for  many 

thousand  years;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  country  of 
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this  gnm ;  and  for  many  years  so'^preat  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  styled  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  Bean  (yicia  Fabd) ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  Greeks  received  it  from  that  country. 

The  coast  of  Barbary  is  described  by  Desfontaines,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
salubrious  and  agreeable  region.  Its  mud  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  the  Peaches, 
Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  |^reen,  and  the  fields  are 
adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinguished  by  its  horm^, 
scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm ;  ^rley,  used  only  as  food  for 
horses ;  Indian  Com,  Sorghum,  Holcus  saccharatus.  Rice  in  the  inundated  grounds ;  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  rustica  and  TabacumX  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Onmffes,  Figs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Grapes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Zizvphus  Lotus,  delicious  Melons 
and  Gourds,  Crocus  vemus,  the  White  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms.  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gaidensX  Hibiscus  esculentus,  and  many  European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Trii»li,  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  an  islaud,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Lotophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  *'  After  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  the 
Lotophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  these  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
from  the  eating  of  it  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  was  sweet  like  a  date ;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  saflron  colour ;  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  miit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Zizjrphus,  or  Juieb;  only  with  this 
diflerence,  that  the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  the  Paliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
still  in  great  repute,  tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 
the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms.'*  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  that  this  shrub  is  the  true 
Lotos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  is 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Polybius,  who  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  Lotos  himselfl  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  *'  is  a  stifi*  and  thorny  shrub ;  its  leaves  are 
small,  ffreen,  and  like  those  of  aRhamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemUe  myrtleberries;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  round  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut'* 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos 
iJUg,  760.),  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  further  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotoa  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
ZByphw  Loioi.  '  *"^^  ^®P^  "*  ^^^*®  vesseb;  the  common  sort  being  destined  for 
the  slaves,  and  the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  them 
by  adding^  water,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
2ierbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  provisions  failed, 
on  the  way  to  Cairthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fiiiit  of  this  shrub ;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  for 
the  food  of  man  and  beaust,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the-  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  oblig^  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  place  where  it  grew. 
Doubtless  the  lotos  fruit  was  a  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated 
lands ;  but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferr^  such  exqui- 
site flavour  on  a  fhiit  which  is  &:  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
aver  that  those  who  had  once  tasted  it,  were  unwiiluuf  ever  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that 
produced  it  Some  have  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  &e  Diospyros  Lotos;  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  the  geographical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  bv  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol.  L  p.  123.,  that  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment  This 
ffentleman  accompanied  a  mission  that  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
Morocco,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty-flve  miles  wide, 
and  apparently  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
11,000  foet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  has  no  limit  as  fiur  as  the 
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eye  can  reach  east  and  weat,  lying  aboat  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  soil  a 
light  sandy  loam,  with  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  agates,  flints,  pcnr- 
pbyry,  a  green  stone,  camelians,  &c.  &c.,  is,  generally  speaking,  covered  with  low 
brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  nebach,  or  Buclrthom;  the  bank  of  the  streams 
fringed  with  Oleanders  (Jig.  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest 
of  Palms  and  Olives.    The  river  Tensifl,  springing  at  about 
forty  miles  east  of  the  city,  flows  at  about  four  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  near  Safly,  about  100  miles  distant;    the  river  is 
shallow,  but  rapid;  the  channel  about  300  vards  wide,  but 
fordable  almost  everywhere.    **  The  quarter  of  the  city  allotted 
to  the  British  mission  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardens,  called 
Sebt  el  Mahmonia,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted 
in  the  wilderness  style,  wiUi  every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  Olive, 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vine,  £c. ;  with  Cedar,  Pophir,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myrtle, 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  and  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage, 
only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm; 
Qi^^g^^  and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  snowy 

peaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nought  but  the 
playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  trickling  of  water  in  every  direction  to  break  the 
stillness  of  this  delightful  spot,  combinmg  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  burning  clime, — 
silence,  shade,  veidure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  garden, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  whole  dahir  or  belt,  of  the  AUas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  with  a  band  of  snow ;  lud  few  days  passed, 
during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  gazing 
on  this  beautiful  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring  that 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  journey,  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  ofibring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  should  still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impaasable  barrier  to  civilisation. 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bounds  the  horizon  from  east  to  south- w^t 
In  January,  the  transition  fix)m  the  wooded  to  the  snowy  zone  is  immediate ;  the  formation 
inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpine  peaks.  The  highest  of  these 
points  visible  from  the  city  bears  S.S.R,  distant  twentv-seven  miles ;  two  other  remarka^ble 
masses,  forming  sugar-loaves,  S.E.  by  £.  and  S.E.,  called  by  the  Moors  GlaonL  It  is  sin- 
gular that  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  name  for  the  AUaa  It  is 
usually  called  Hjibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains ;  but  the  word  Adas  is  unknown :  whence 
is  it  derived  ?  May  it  not  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  Libyan  Adraer,  or  Athraer,  si^ifyiog 
mountain  ?  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrically,  and  the  highest, 
named  by  the  Moors  Mittsin,  lat  31°  12'  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  twenty  miles  £.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  limit 
assigned  to  perpetual  snow  by  Humboldt;  yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  these  summits 
been  seen  hee  from  snow."  From  the  enchanting  Jebl  el  Mahmdnia,  the  travellers  visited 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among  them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January, 
(a  season  of  the  year  when  the  fhountains  of  more  northern  latitudes  are  unapproachable) 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  the  garden  of  El  Mahmonia,  and  journeyed  S.E. 
towards  Atlas.  The  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  covered 
with  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fVinged  with  Oleanders, 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts ;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  about 
2400  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Morocco, 
with  the  wioding  river,  losing  itself  m  the  western  horizon.  Next  morning,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent;  a  brawling  torrent  was  m  the  valley 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Caroob^  or  Al  Kharob  {CeraUmia 
Siliqua),  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  the  country  afibrds,  though  not  veiy 
large),  and  a  profusion  of  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees :  they  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  shouts  of  the  Shelluh  huntsmen,  who,  at  every 
angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  road  disclosing  friesh  beau- 
ties in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its  various 
mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun ;  the  basis  of  the  road  limestone ;  the  soil  a  stifl'cky 
and  stony,  with  lS)ulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  agate,  flint,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone, 
and  camelian ;  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  range  of  limestone,  full  of  vertio&l  fissures,  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  artificially  placed  and  gigantic  tombstones ;  and  several  villages  near  the 
road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabited  by  the  free  Sielluhs,  the 
aborigmes  of  these  mountains.  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  ccmtinned  ascending, 
the  herbage  becoming  more  scanty   and  the  cedars  more  stunted,  till  they  reached  the 
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limit  of  snow,  aad  proceeded  some  way  above  it;  when  their  gwdes  declaring  they  would 
proceed  no  fiirtber,  and  the  thawinff  anow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  travellers 
reluctantly  halted,  gazing  on  the  hi^est  peals  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  interme- 
diate interval  presenting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  The  barometer  indicated  an  elevation 
of  6400  feet  Such  a  country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  aJbrd  a  glorious  harvest 
to  the  botanist 

SvBSBCT.  8. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantiness  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  objects 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  nakedness  of  the  country.  The  French  government, 
always  more  attentive  than  others  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  com- 
missioned some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt;  but  the 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  fix>m  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Ruppell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 

The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar : 

Boao^bw^daiM.    Tlideut  Bat.  j   Cank  nilotieus.    Egypthn  Fox.  <  Gerbillos  w^rptiacw.    EgypUaa  GtiteU 

If yctms GeofirojiL    0«affh)]r*a Bat  M-iiigutta Ichoeunaoo.    Jcbneunioo.  I  Lepus ■erutuciH.    Erouutmn 

NTCtiBomuaavirpliaaii.    Ef^yplUn  Bat.  [  Arncfla  ollnticm.    EgjrptiaD  Arrieola.  Felit  maaicuUU  aupT  The  TTOe  Cat. 

Ttmfmmian^cm.    EoTJiwi  Vampue.  fumtainnyt  oboM  Rup.   Alezandriu SkikI Bat     FttkCbamOuld.    The  Booted  Lyaz. 

Ta|ilnDiia  peribnti&    nrtmled  Bat  |  I^BmjBoinyB  cahirisui.    £g]rptjaa  Rat.  ,  Caajs  mikrtictw  A^    Nilotic  Fbz. 

Of  these  animals,  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Rt^ppell.  This 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  the  Felis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung ;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  The  Felis 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia;  but  is  distinct  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox;  but 
has  a  much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs :  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 

The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity, 

deserves  a   more  detailed  notice.    The  important 
762  services  which  this  animal  renders  to  mankind  cer- 

tainly gave  it  higher  claims  than  any  other  to  Uie 
homage  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  presents  a 
lively  image  of  a  benevolent  power  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  man,  by  destroying  those 

„ ^  -  ^  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which  are  the  pests 

EKTPtamnlcboeumoo.  ^  j^^^  ^^  j^^^j^  climates.     Of  a  small  size,  and 

without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichneumon  carries  on  a  secret  and  destructive 
war&re  against  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  eveir  description,  not,  indeed,  by  attack- 
ing these  reptiles,  firequently  so  much  larger  than  itself  but  by  seeking  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  cunning  idler  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  instinct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  discover- 
ing prey ;  its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fiict,  is  so  great,  that  even  after  its  appetite  has  been 
satiroed,  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  make  resistance.  It 
particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles,  it  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  great  attach- 
ment both  to  Uie  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  from  the  first,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is  pleased  by  his  caresses.  Its 
sense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  particularly  acute ;  and  the  ears  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orifice. 

The  domesticated  annuals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  the  Barbary 

States.    The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  the  Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful 

horses ;  while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  European :  this  breed 

attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  ind  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command 

a  price  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreading, 

with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  has  passed  into 

i^Q  India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia.     The  Goats  (Jig.  763.) 

are  particularly  elegant:   the  hair  is  sleek,  the  forehead 

arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous:   this  breed 

was  introduced  into' Malta  and  Sicily  by  the  British  army,  on 

its  return  fix)m  E^pt;  and,  from  personal  observation,  we 

think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  difiTer  firom  those  of  Europe. 

Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  firom  their 

usefidnees  in  devouring  ofial  and  all  dead  animals:   hence 

they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and 

Ecrptian  Goal.  Hying  in  perfect  security  even  in  the  midst  of  noisy  and  w- 
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pukyufl  ciUes.  The  Vulture  percnopterus,  or  slender-biUed  Vulture,  rare  in  Europe,  is  here 
m,^A  one  of  the  most  conunon  birds:  it  also  frequents  the  de- 
serts, and  preys  upon  those  men  and  animals  who  have 
unfortunately  perished  in  those  immense  wastes.  Several 
Bustards,  toother  with  Partridges  and  Quails,  inhabit  all 
the  sandy  tracts. 

The  sacred  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Eg^ians  {fig.  764.) 
was  long  confounded  by  naturalists  with  other  birds  not 
ev^n  natives  of  the  country.  M.  Cuvier,  however,  has 
now  clearly  ascertained  the  species  which  excited  so 
much  veneration  from  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
long  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings,  of  a  glossy  Uack- 


The  Scarabeus  sacer,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  often  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  mo- 
numents, is  rather  larger  than  bur  common  dung  beetle, 
and  is  entirely  black.     Of  the  fish  and  other  inferior  ani- 
BmanA  Ebta.  niais,  we  have  nothing  of  much  interest  to  communicate. 

SacT.in. — Hiitorical  Geography. 

There  is  no  kingdom  more  distinguished  in  history  than  Ilgypt,  or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  are  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  social  union,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  life.  Yet 
her  early  djmasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  pomp  and 
grandeur  might  even  have  been  treated  by  modem  scepticism  as  fiibulous,  had  not  such 
astonishing  monuments  remained  almost  entire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  that  of  Sesostris,  who  is  represented  as  having  subjugated  Asia,  even 
to  its  central  regions ;  and  in  fact  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  representative 
of  triumphs,  not  onW  over  the  Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  of  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  even  of'^Bactriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  herself  indebted  to  Egypt  for  her 
civilisation,  which  began  mach  later,  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  steps,  and  rose  to 
a  much  loftier  height  At  length,  in  525  a.  c,  Psammenitus,  the  last  native  king,  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Cambyses,  who  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  push  his  own  con- 
quests into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oases.  Egypt,  however,  proved  a  turbulent  member  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  authority  of  which  was  disputed  by  Nectanebis  and  other  usurpers. 
This  antipathy  to  the  Persian  yoke  caused  Alexander  to  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  That 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estunated  the  importance  of  Egypt,  especially  in  a 
commercial  view,  which  his  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciate.  Alexandria,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  him,  Pfoved  by  its  subsequent  greatness  the 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  £at  conqueror 
were,  even  after  the  partition  of  his  empire,  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  was  established  in  430  a.  o.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendered  Egypt 
the  main  seat  of  Grecian  learning ;  and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improvement, 
made  her  probably  more  flourishmg  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been  amid  the  tyrannic 
pomp  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  subjection  to  Rome,  therefore,  which  was  completed  in  29  a.  c, 
was  a  misfortune  to  Eg]rpt ;  though  industry  and  civilisation  were  still  protected,  and  Alex- 
andria continued  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A  harder  fate 
awaited  her  in  the  seventh  century,  when  she  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordea  The , 
ferocious  bigotry  of  Omar  impelled  him  to  exult  in  the  destruction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  led  him  to 
inflict  upon  Egypt  evils  still  more  deeply  felt  By  degrees,  however,  the  conquerors  im- 
bibad  the  arts  and  humanity  of  their  new  subjects ;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people ; 
and,  under  Saladin^  the  soldans  of  Egypt  held  the  first  place,  as  to  power  and  splendhDur, 
among  Mahometan  princes.  An  unfortunate  reverse,  however,  awaited  this  dynasty.  The 
Mamelukes,  a  race  of  slaves  whom  they  had  imported  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  revolted 
against  their  masters,  and  set  up  a  lawless  and  turbulent  sway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
all  the  seeds  of  order  and  improvement  They  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  In  1516,  Seiim  subdued  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and 
appointed  a  pacha  in  his  room.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  par- 
ticularly that  of  bearing  arms ;  and,  as  they  formed  the  bravest  cavalry  in  the  empire,  they 
were  always  the  rivals  of  the  Turks,  and  often  their  masters.  From  that  time  Egy[i 
continued  to  vacillate  between  this  tumultuary  aristocracy  and  the  gloomy  despotism  of  the 
Porte.  The  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  French  in  1798,  had  no  per- 
manent effects ;  and  gave  only  an  opportunity  for  British  valour  to  display  itself  in  their 
expulsion.  The  new  order  df  things,  however,  afibrded  to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.    The  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  succeeded, 
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certainly  by  very  vident  means,  in  cutting  off  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Mamelukes,  and- 
expelling  the  rest  from  Egypt  That  chief  has  since  rendered  himself  independent  of 
the  Porte,  and  has  governed  the  country  with  such  vigour,  and  in  such  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, as  promise  in  some  degree  to  restore  to  Egypt  the  prosperity  of  her  best  days. 
He  has  even  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  is  at  present  master  of  Cajudia,  and  Syria ;  which  the  Porte  by  a  recent  treaty  has  been 
obliged  to  cede  to  Imn. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 
E^fypt,  since  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  governed  despotically.  As  soon  as  the  Turks 
obtfun^  possession  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  and  responsible  to  him.  It  has,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  appendage  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  insecu- 
rity was  occasioned,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  but  by  the 
share  m  the  administration  still  left  to  its  former  rulers,  the  Mamelukes.  This  share  was, 
in  theory,  vague  and  slight,  but  in  practice  extensive ;  since  they  composed  the  best  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  ever  ready  to  enforce  with  the  sabre  their  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust  The  undefined  limits  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  Pacha  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the 
Porte,  when  pressed  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt  If  the  people 
were  ever  able  to  mmgle  m  these  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  produced 
no  benefit  to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  was  so  fatal  to 
all  improvement  and  regular  industry. 

The  Mamelukes  now  belong  to  history.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  political  scene;  and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fiite  can  be  no  object  of  regret  Their  expulsion  left  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  to 
the  sway  of  Mohanmied  Ali,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  the  appointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empure,  has  established  a  power  wholly 
independent  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt  He  has  established 
a  be^r  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortunate  country  luui  for  ages  experienced « 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarchs,  he  has  attempted  conquest, 
and  extended  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Dar- 
fbur ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
are  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Wahabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
some  time  Mohammed  Ali  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  established  his  complete 
independence,  and  has  even  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  was 
onlv  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a  sort  of  interior  political  system,  existixig 
particularly  among  the  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especially  m 
Upper  Egypt  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik,  whose 
office  is  hereditary.  The  accession  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Pacha, 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  be  propitiated  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  When,  however, 
these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  services  demanded,  they  are  little 
molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  divided  among 
each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war. 

The  revenues  of  cg3rpt  arise  firom  three  sources,  the  lands,  the  miri  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lands  are  iudged  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  many  individuals  ckimed  to  them.  The  poll-tax  is  levied  onlj  upon  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  varies,  according  to  their  property  or  fiivour,  firom  2)  to  11  piastres.  The  next 
branch  consists  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  imported  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez; 
and  also  at  Cairo,  on  their  transit  to  Upper  E^pt  Pococke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at 
480,00(M.,  the  mui  at  64,000^.,  the  customs  at  118,000/.:  in  all,  662,000/.;  of  which  he 
understood  that  only  16,000/.  along  with  a  tribute  in  grain  and  other  commodities,  was 
remitted  to  Constantinople.  General  Jleynier,  during  £e  occupation  of  the  French,  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  might  approach  1,000,000/.  U  is  understood  that  the  present  ruler, 
oy  a  rigorous  levy  of  the  duties,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  by  the  tribute 
exacted  from  the  conquered  territories,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sum,  which  by  the 
most  recent  writer  is  estimated  at  $17,600,000,  while  the  ormnary  expenses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  $16,000,000. 

The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though  brave 
mQitia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  most  efficient  fix>ting.  By  the  aid  of 
French  officers,  he  has  disciplmed  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  European  manner,  and 
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rtndered  them  decidedly  mperior  to  any  force  which  the  Eait  ctn  oppoee  to  them.  In  1894, 
the  troops  thus  trained  were  reckoned  at  74,000.  The  Pacha  has  ibanded  at  Cairo  a  mili- 
tary college,  in  which  1400  boys  are  educated  by  numerous  European  teachers,  and  in  which 
he  expends  mcmthly  about  6000  dollars:  he  has  also  established  there  a  cannon  foundeiy, 
and  a  manu&ctory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  His  navy  consists  of  9  ships  of  the  line,  7 
frigates,  and  30  flooaller  yeesels. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Egypt  was  distinguished  at  an  early  period  for  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  as  well  as  of 
thenne  arts.  Agriculture,  the  primary  art,  for  which  her  situation  and  soil  peculiarly  fitted 
her,  appears  to  nave  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  at  a  time  when  the  finest  of  the 
bordering  countries  were  under  common  and  pasturage.  Those  earliest  authentic  reoofds 
of  the  human  race,  contained  in  tiie  sacred  writings,  represent  Egypt  as  greatly  resorted  to^ 
in  times  of  scarcity,  for  a  supply  of  grain.  When  high  cultivation  has  once  been  establidied 
in  a  country,  it  is  scarcely  enuiicated,  even  by  long  periods  of  anarchv  and  misgovemment 
After  all  the  calamitous  revolutions  through  which  Egypt  has  passed,  and  notwithstanding 
her  deep  political  degradation,  her  fertile  lands  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests. 

In  all  hot  countries,  but  more  especially  in  Egypt,  irrigation  is  the  first  recourse  of  agii- 
culture.  The  periodi<»l  inundation  of  Uie  Nile,  when  swelled  by  the  rains  of  AbyseSiia 
and  central  Afhca,  is  the  primary  cause  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is  so  fbll^ 
admitted,  that,  in  the  years  when  the  Nile  does  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  the  min, 
or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  during  the  autumnal  season,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.    To  eflect  this  object,  a  number  of  intersecting  canals  were  formed 

S'  the  provident  care  of  the  ancient  government;  and  the  utility  of  Uieee  is  so  urgent,  and 
e  consequences  d  their  interruptkm  so  immediately  fiital,  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  even  by  the  supineness  of  modem  administration^  The  number  of  canals  m 
I^fypt  has  been  stated  at  0000;  but  this,  at  all  events  a  loose  estimate,  cannot  be  true,  unless 
we  mclude  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  through  every  tnict,  and 
almost  every  field.    The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  the  public,  do  not  exceed 

eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  emploved  to  convey 
the  water  to  grounds  which,  from  their  elevation 
above  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  means» 
be  inundated.  Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  some- 
times sufficient;  but  at  other  tmies  recourse  is 

had  to  more  operoee  and  ingenious  machines  moved 

Waterioff  Mftchioe.  ^  ^^©^  Cfe"'  765.).  This  successive  rise  and  re- 

tiring of  the  waters  produces  a  singular  variatioa 
in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt  According  to  the  description  of  Amron,  in  his  report  U> 
the  Calipn  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  firesh- 
water  sea,  ukl  that  of  a  flower-garden. 

Few  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  of  various  and  opposite 
climates.  On  the  borders  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  in  almost  e^ial 
abundance,  the  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  the  nnge  of  cultivation.  Rice,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens,  has  been  found  neculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  season  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  June,  grows 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  m  the 
higher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  well-watered  districts  of  Upper  E^rpt  Those  tracts 
which  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
the  Holcus  d*hourra,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  shrub  with  that  of  bread  com.  Its  stalk  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  sock,  and 
when  it  is  dried,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  afibrd  food  for  the 
cattle.  Oats  are  not  an  Egyptian  product;  but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  camels. 
Maize,  flax,  and  sugar  are  also  objects  of  some  culture ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  indiga 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a  product,  has, -through  the  exertions  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  become  an  article  c^the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufto- 
tnres,  and  affording  the  materials  of  a  large  export  Since  1822,  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain;  in  1832,  this  amounted  to  10,000,000  Iba  It  bean 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  ^  Sea  IslandsL^ 
The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  million  pounds.  The  soil  requires  little 
labour,  besides  that  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a  species  of  Uiick  mud,  it  receives  the 
^rain  without  further  preparation ;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
It  may  be  worked  with  very  little  trouble. 

Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a  blooming  and  verdant  aspect ;  yet  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  wooded  country.    The  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  from  ihni 
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and  garden  treee.  The  palm,  the  sycamore,  the  tamarisk,  and  some  species  of  acacia,  are 
the  most  {Nrevalent  For  timber  and  firewood  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Syria. 
Some  Egyptian  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity,  thou^  the  country  seems  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  this  product;  at  present  the  Tine  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  grapes.  Fruit 
is  generally  abundant,  but  a;^  to  be  watery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  are  reckoned 
the  best 

Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Eg]rpt  Cultivation  is  nerformed  by  the  aid  of  cows 
and  oxen  of  a  large  breed,  and  also  a  species  of  tame  buffido,  which  is  sometimes  excited  to 
fiury  by  the  strange  vesture  of  Ehiropeans.  A  small  number  of  cattle  suffice  for  the  easily 
cultivated  soil ;  and,  as  Egjrpt  is  nearly  destitute  of  natural  grass,  they  are  fed  upon  clover. 
The  great  have  very  fine  horses,  imported  chiefly  firom  Barbary ;  though,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mamelukes,  who  took  especial  pride  in  these  animals,  their  numbers  must  have  dimin- 
nhed.  Their  paces  are  only  suited  for  military  manoeuvres :  they  can  do  nothing  but  walk 
or  gallop.  In  E^pt,  as  in  Syria,  the  animal  used  for  travel  is  the  ass,  of  which  there  is  a 
br^  very  superior  to  any  seen  in  our  climates.  As  the  Orientals  r^e  much,  asses  are  very 
numerous;  there  are  said  to  be  in  Cairo  40,000.  Camels  are  seen  in  great  numbers;  but 
they  are  rather  for  journeying  over  the  vast  surrounding  deserts,  than  for  the  interbr  of 
the  countiy.  I^rge  swarms  of  bees  are  bred  in  Upper  Egypt;  while  Lower  Egypt  is  remark- 
able for  a  process  of  hatching  fowls  by  artificial  heat,  c^  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  advantage,  and  which  does  not  produce  such  sound  or  healthy  chickens  as  the 
natural  process.  The  bordering  deserts  contain  the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animals  generally  found  throughout  Afirica ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  a  considerable  number 
<^  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  found  in  the  Nile. 

Egypt  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  great  manufacturing  country.  With  the  produce  of  her 
soil  she  purchases  the  fabrics  of  neighbouring  nations,  particularly  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  every  thing  which  is  imported  thence  is  better  and  more  valued  than 
what  is  made  in  the  countiy.  There  are,  however,  extensive  manu&ctures  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  fine  linen  fbr  which  Egypt  was  anciently  famous.  Muslin  and  cotton  dresses  are 
now  preferred,  as  more  suited  to* the  climate.  The  linen  at  present  manu&ctured  consists 
chiefly  of  tiie  coarser  kind,  for  sheets,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt,  particularly  Damietta  and  Mehallet,  are  the  main  seats  of  this  manu&cture, 
which  is  aim  carried  on  at  Cairo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt  These  are  pfoduced, 
not  merely  for  internal  consumption,  but  large  quantities  are  exported  to  difierent  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pacha  has  introduced  the  cotton  manufiu;ture,  which 
he  successfully  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even  the  steam  engine.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  carpets  for  so^  at  Benisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefo  at 
Cairo ;  but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  equal  those  brought  fVom  India  or  Asia  Minor. 
The  potteries  of  E^gypt  are  extensive,  the  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  being  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  From  it  the  Egyptians  fabricate  a  species  of  porous  jars,  which  are 
highly  prized  for  the  property  ascribed  to  them  of  cooling  and"  clarifying  the  water ;  every 
thmg  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  these  climates  especially 
valuable.  These  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  fixHn  the  earliest  ages,  representations  of 
them  bem^  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egypt  IS  more  fovourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  most  other  countries,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, at  particular  periods  that  its  government  has  aflbrded  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  protection.  The  Pharadis,  like  the  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
and  foreign  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persian  policy  was  similar.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  Greek  djmasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving 
the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  emporium,  which 
it  soon  becajne.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  centnu  and  eastern  Africa,  and  still  more  of 
India,  occasioned  an  immense  traffic ;  but  on  this  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  the  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
revived  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  factories  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  the 
entrepdt  ftnr  Indian  goods.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions ;  and,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  tha  Cape  of  Good  Ho^,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  navi- 
gation c^  the  Red  Sea,  £e  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed, 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route^  ^^I>^  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administratioa,  might  i^in  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  the  commu- 
nicatioQ  between  Europe  and  India.  Some  effi)rts,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  under- 
stood to  be  actually  making  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  it  nearly  coufined  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  Damietta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sent 
tp  Constantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.    The  commerce  wi^  what 
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tre  etlled  the  Frank  natkma  k  carried  on  entirely  from  Alexandria,  and  by  Eun^iean 
merchants  resident  there ;  bat  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  greatly  declined, 
though  it  has  been  much  augmented  by  its  present  ruler.  He  commits,  however,  the  great 
error  of  interfering  in  every  branch,  and  even  becoming  himself  a  partner,  demanding  often 
unreasonable  advantages.  The  internal  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Nile  and  its 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  penetrate  to  all  the  great  cities  and  cultivated  tracts 
of  Egypt  The  communication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  earlier  times,  usually 
maintamed  by  a  canal  reaching  direct  from  that  city  to  Foua.  After  the  negligence  of  its 
modem  rulers  had  allowed  that  communication  to  be  choked  up,  the  European  goods  landed 
at  Alexandria  were  conveyed  in  boats  to  Rosetta,  and  up  that  western  branch  o^  the  Nile. 
The  present  Pachsi,  however,  has  restored  this  canal,  forming  a  channel  forty-eight  miles 
long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  This  important  work  was  executed 
in  1819,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  250,000  men,  who 
were  violently  impressed  for  that  purpose. 

The  most  active  branch  of  Egyptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unaflfected 
by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  journeys 
on  every  side  must  be  made  through  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate 
only  bv  the  aid  of  the  cameL  The  caravans  which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate 
beyond  Fezzan,  at  which  emporium  they  obtain,  imported  by  the  merchants  of  that  country 
itself,  the  varied  produce  of  Soudan.  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  prevented  l^  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  performs  its  journey  in  fifty  days.  Those  which  proceed  southwards 
depart  chiefly  from  Siout;  and  their  destination  is  Darfour  and  Sennaar.  The  caravans  to 
the  former  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  firequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Fenan 
caravan.  Their  departures  are  very  irregular :  sometimes  there  are  two  in  the  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one.  A  caravan  is  reckoned  large,  if  it  number  2000 
camels;  some  amount  to  no  more  than  500,  or  even  200.  The  imports  trom  all  these  quar- 
ters  are  much  the  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  are  secondary  objects; 
but  the  main  staple  is  always  slaves.  Egypt  supplies  with  this  unlawfiil  commodity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East  These  slaves,  being'employed 
chiefly  in  a  domestic  capacity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  as 
those  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  though  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  often  of  a  nature  peculiarly  degrading,  yet,  being  brought  near  the  persons  of  Uie  great, 
they  are  often  raised  to  favour,  and  even  to  power. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  fix>m  the  Mahometan  states  of  the  West,  form 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  commerce.  Those  fitna  the  interior,  indeed,  go 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim ;  but  from  Barbary,  and  particularly  Morocco, 
the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  countries,  the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary,  it  seems  the 
system  that  they  shall  be  so  fiur  turned  to  profit,  as  to  nay  their  own  expenses.  Traffic 
becomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  moderate 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  hardships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Waha- 
bees,  interrupted  for  some  time  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  re-opened,  however,  since 
Ui^  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 

Sect.  YL^CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  estimates  of  the  populatk>n  of  Ep^pt  have  been  extremely  various ;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  or  anyaccurate  census ;  but  the  most  careful  recent 
estiuMites  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  2,500,000.  The  most  detailed  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  160,000;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,250,000;  Bedouin 
Arabs,  150,000;  Arabian  Greeks,  25,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Syrians,  20,000;  Armenians, 
10,000;  Turks  and  Albanians,  20,000;  Franks,  or  European  Christians,  4000;  Mamelukes, 
500;  Ethiopians,  7500. 

Eg^pt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  with  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mame- 
luke, making  his  boast  of  being  a  purchased  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now  expel* 
led ;  and  the  leading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance, are  by  much  the  roost  ancient,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  onlv  native  race.  The 
sculptures  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  represent  under  the  same  iorm  and  features  the 
origmal  Egyptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  The  word  Copt  seems 
even  a  corruption  of  the  middle  syllahle  of  the  wdd  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
among  the  rest,  have  represented  their  features  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  negro ;  but  this  seems  refuted  by  the  observation  of  Brown,  and  the  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Baxon  Larrey.  The  latter  considers  them  as  exhibiting,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, the  characteristic  features  of  the  Nubian  and  Abyssinian — their  skin  of  a  dusky 
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yellow ;  their  countenance,  fiiU  without  bemg  puffed ;  their  eyes  fine,  limpid,  openmg  in 
the  fcnrm  of  an  almond,  and  with  a  languishing  look ;  the  nose  almost  straight,  round^  at 
the  tip ;  the  nostrils  dUated ;  the  mouth  middle-sized ;  the  lips  thick,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  back ;  the  beard  and  hair  black  and  bushy,  but 
not  woolly.  (Description  Historique,  Etat  Moderne,  il  3.)  In  their  character,  they  too 
much  resemble  those  who,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difficult  learn  to 
respect  themseWes.  As  usual  with  degraded  races  in  barbarous  countries,  they  are  employ- 
ed in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  turbulent  pride  of 
the  ruling  people.  For  want  of  others  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  or  application, 
their  oppressors  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them  as  stewards,  superintendents, 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  keepers  of  registers,  &c. :  and  various  branches  of  trade  are  in 
their  hands.  They  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in  the  same 
honourable  and  respectable  manner  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  practised  them, 
were  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  The  Ck>pts  are  represented  as  crafty,  covetous,  cring- 
ing, and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  ai^ 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  warmUi  of  their  domestic  attachmenta  Though  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  E^ypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  being  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
agriculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has  attract^  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions  of  desert  Lower  Egypt  has  been  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Upper  Egypt  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
south.  These  cultivatinpr  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of  the  features  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes ;  an  oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and  small 
sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred 
and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distinguish  the  independent  sheiks  of  the  desert. 
On  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem 
to  nave  prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vigorous  though  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
refiige  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a  remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earned  fiivour  of  their  masters  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  populatioiL  Their  bravery,  Uieir  splendour,  their  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  ^ve  to  Egypt  a  stirring  and  picturesque 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  exhibited.  This  sort  of  mterest,  how- 
ever, very  poorly  compensated  for  the  license  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afflicted  the  country,  and  for  the  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry. 
Their  extinction,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

The  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  highly  important,  as 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  masters  of  the  country.  In 
their  general  features  they  do  not  differ  fix>m  those  who  inherit  the  rest  of  the  empire.  This 
small  porti<m,  however,  the  instruments  of  a  despotic  government,  and  who  all  either  pos- 
sess or  aim  at  political  power,  do  not  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Turkish  character. 
Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps,  exists  a  more  entire  disregard  of  principle,  than 
among  the  oflScers  of  a  despotic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment, they  brood  in  silence  over  their  dark  machinations,  and  are  continually  revolving 
schemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  other.  The  present  Pacha  has  not  much 
to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  actual  supremacy ;  though  he  has 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  for  the  benefit  of  those  placed  under  his  government 
The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ti^ulent  race 
of  Amauts,  or  Albanians ;  but  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  all  classes, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  the  interior. 

There  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  E^pt,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
which  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  The  C^pts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poll- 
tax,  and  are  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclusive 
qualifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  the  Eutychian 
sect,  or  that  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  firom  those  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  whom  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  Uiis  sect,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyssinia.    The  Copts 
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have  a  oomiderable  Buoiber  of  coavents,  partioiilarly  in  Upper  iSgypt  tad  the  deeert  of  the 
lake*  of  natron.  Celibacy,  however,  is  not  absolutely  required  of  the  inmates.  Pococke 
seems  to  have  rated  very  low  their  practical  religion,  alleging  that  it  consists  merely  in 
reciting  their  long  services,  without  the  least  appearance  of  understanding  or  devotion,  and 
in  the  strict  observance  of  their  frequent  iasta  The  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  is  retained. 
The  onlv  language  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  the  Coptic.  Unlike  the  Oriental  tongues,  which 
appear  little  more  man  dialects  of  one  original  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  faint  analogies 
with  any  other.  Its  basis  appears  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  every  respect 
were  much  insulated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centurjr,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  still  used  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacred  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  differs  from  the  ancient  Eg^ 
tian  only  bjr  the  great  admixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  Latin,  introduced  dunng 
the  successive  domination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs. 

Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  were  lately  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  their  loftiest 
flights  the  Egyptians  made  no  higher  attainments  than  those  of  reading,  writing,  and  cast- 
ing accounts.  Even  these  humble  elements  were  disdained  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  only 
taught  to  a  few  of  their  domestic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  transacting  certain  branches 
of  business.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  tales  and  verse,  and  some  practitioners  in 
v^logy*  formed  the  only  members  of  the  society  who  employed  themselves  in  any  thing 
that  partook  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  late  the  Pacha  has  made  great  efforts  to  introduce 
Eurooean  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  arts;  printing-presses  have  been 
established  under  his  direction,  and  even  a  newspaper  has  begun  to  be  published. 

Oriental  manners,  by  the  gloomy  seclusion  which  is  inherent  in  them,  greatly  circom- 
scribe  what  are  called  public  amusements.    The  coffee-houses  are  much  remrted  to  by  the 
middling  classes,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  listless  indolence,  beguile  it  by  occasional 
conversation,  or  by  listening  to  the  story-tellers,  with  which  Arabia  supplies  all  the  coun- 
tries on  which  it  borders.     The  baths 
( jf^.  766.)  are  places  of  habitual  resort, 
both  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  the  ablu- 
tion, being  accompanied  with  skilful  and 
gentle  friction,  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing the  most  voluptuous    sensations. 
The  women  here  chiefly  mingle  in  society 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes,  as  is 
alleged,  find  opportunities  for  intrigue.    In 
the  large  towns,  particularly  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  cXnut^  or  dancin|f-girls,  attract 
numerous  audiences  by  their  exhibitions; 
the  grace  and  skill  of  which  are  variously 
reported,  but  they  are  universallv  said  to 
manifest  a  total  disregard  of  decorum. 
EffypUaa  BaUi.  The  great  seldom  appw  in  public,  unless 

on  occasions  of  public  procession;  and 
thehr  leisure  is  spent  chiefly  in  the  indolent  seclusbn  of  the  harem. 

The  Egyptians  are  not  much  encumbered  with  dress.  The  most  oomnum  and  seemingly 
the  most  ancient  article  of  apparel,  consists  of  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
over  which  is  a  brown  woollen  cloak  or  coat  The  rich  throw  over  all  a  fine  white  vest^ 
ment,  of  the  form  of  a  surplice,  which,  being  worn  on  solemn  occasions,  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  linen  was  the  only  material  used  for  stately  and  sacred  apparel ;  but  cotton  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Some  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  blanket 
or  wrapper  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  simikr ;  but  much 
of  it  is  made  of  silk,  and  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face  with  a  gauze  veil.  The 
usual  head-dress  is  the  turban,  confined,  however,  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  not  allowed  to 
be  worn  by  the  inferior  classes,  who  merely  cover  their  heads  with  the  red  woollen  capa 
common  all  over  Barbary. 

The  Egyptians  of  every  class  are  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  even  the  richest  take 
no  pride,  nor  perhaps  much  delight,  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  consist  of 
pillau,  soups,  stews,  made  particularly  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vegetables, 
mixed  with  meat  cut  in  small  pieces.  The  Barbary  cuscosoo,  which  is  a  dish  of  this  descrip- 
tion, is  not  unfrequent  On  great  occasions,  however,  a  whole  sheep  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  festive  board.  The  poorer  classes  content  themselves  with  dipping  their  bread 
in  oil  or  sour  milk.  The  fiists  in  general  are  rigidly  observed,  and,  during  several  of  the 
hottest  months,  even  the  rich  restrict  themselves  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  food.  The 
use  of  opium,  so  general  in  Turkey,  is  superseded  in  a  great  measure  bv  that  of  wine,  in 
which  the  people  in  this  country,  even  the  Turks,  indulge  with  much  less  scruple  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.    The  lower  ranks  make  a  preparation  firom  the  buds  of 
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hemp,  which  ^  produces  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  opium.  They  p^pare  also  from 
barley  a  species  of  beer  called  houxa^  to  which,  as  an  ancient  £|g;yptian  liquor,  an  allusion 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  apply. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 
The  only  division  of  Egypt  which  can  be  considered  as  permanent  or  important  is  that 
made  by  nature  into  three  great  portions : — 1.  Bahireh,  or  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the 
Delta,  or  territory  en  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria,  Roeetta, 
and  Damietta.  2.  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt;  where  the  Nile,  though  no  longer  spreadmg 
into  branches,  flows  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  In  this  quarter  are  situated  Cairo 
the  capital,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fayoum.  3.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the  Thebaid,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  containing 
not  any  great  cities,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  monuments. 

SvBSECT.  1. — The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt 
We  shall  begin  our  survey  with  Alexandria  {fig.  767.),  once  the  splendid  capital  of 

Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most 

celebrated  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Even  now  it 
forms  the  link  by  which  Egypt 
is  united  with  the  states  of 
Europe.  Its  founder,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  whose 
name  it  bears,  chose  this  site 
as  the  most  favourable  for 
commerce;  and  it  became 
Alexandria.  t^©  emporium  of  the  most 

splendid  and  important  of  the 
then  existing  branches,  that  with  India.  The  merchandise  being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Berenice,  thence  transported  across  the  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  tlie  West  Alexandria,  when  it  became  the  splendid  and 
polished  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almost  superseded  Athens  as  a  literary  metropolis.  Even 
when  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a  grand 
centre  of  religious  and  political  fiiction.  It  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  who  not  only  crushed  the  general  civilization  of  Egypt,  but  showed  an  early 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  their  other  Eastern 
kingdoms.  Alexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  flourish,  so  long  as  it  was  the  channel 
of  Sie  Indian  trade ;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sunk 
altogether,  and  exists  now  only  as  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on 
between  E^ypt  and  the  Frank  or  Christian  states.  Its  population,  once  estimated  at  300,000, 
is  dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  the  amount  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  before  the  late  improvements  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  water  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in  which 
1600  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  are  said  to  be  employed.  The  present  number  is  sup- 
posed not  to  fall  short  of  30,000.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  population,  it  presents  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  Its  traffic  draws  to  it,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  different 
classes,  not  cmly  in  Egypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Levant ;  who  all  retain  their  own  cos- 
tume and  habits  of  lire,  without  the  least  mixture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  here  meet 

The  approach  to  Alexandria  from  the  west  is  attended  with  some  danger,  on  account  of 
the  flat  and  uniform  character  of  the  coast,  which  affords  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariner. 
The  first  landmark  is  formed  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Abousir,  or  the  tower  of  the 
Arabs.  On  a  nearer  approach,  Pompey's  pillar  affords  a  more  precise  mark.  There  are 
no  longer  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharos,  and  ev&n  its  site  is  doubtfiil.  Two  harbours 
are  found,  the  old  and  the  new ;  the  former  is  commodious,  though  of  somewhat  difficult 
entrance ;  it  was  formerly  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet ;  and  Euro- 
peans were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  new  harbour,  which  has  a  rocky  bottom, 
and  afibrds  very  imperfect  shelter,  but  this  restriction  no  longer  exists.  The  new  Alexan- 
dria is  built  entirely  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a  suburb.  The 
traveller  finds  here  nothing  correspondent  to  those  magnificent  ideas  which  history  had  led 
hun  to  form.  Its  aspect  is  mean,  gloomy,  and  dirty ;  and  it  presents  no  striking  or  orna- 
mental edifice.  A  number  of  granite  pillars  have,  indeed,  been  brought  thither  firom  the 
ancient  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  only  employed  to  adorn  the  interior  courts  of  the  princi- 
pal houses.  Immediately  on  quitting  these  modem  precincts,  however,  all  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Alexandria  bursts  upon  the  view.  A  vast  plain  is  seen  covered  with  its  ruins ; 
broken  walls,  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofs  fallen,  battlements  decayed,  ancient  columns,  an'1 
modem  tombs.  These  objects  are  intermingled  with  palm  trees  and  nopals;  while  owL^, 
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bati,  and  jackak,  are  the  only  living  creatoret  to  be  met  widi.  The  remains  may  atill  be 
traced  of  tboae  immense  retervoira  which  supplied  the  citjr  with  water,  both  for  drinking 
and  for  gardens.  The  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  excavated  to  form 
them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nue  were  at  a  particular  season  scJemnly  admitted  into  them. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  which  are  sufficient  for  modem  supply.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  old  city  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  coast  a  range  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  contained  three  bodies.  These  monuments,  however,  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  have  been  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding 
treasure. 

Amid  the  general  ruin  which  ancient  Alexandria  msents,  three  objects,  remaining  still 
entire,  arrest  the  attentioo.    The  most  celebrated  is  Fompey's  pillar  (Jig.  706.).    It  seems 

clear  that  this  title  is  modem,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  under  one  of  the  emperors;  p^- 
hape  Diocletian.  The  general  impression  of  its 
lomnesB  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its 
insulated  positicm  on  a  level  plain.  Pococke  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  more  than  117  feet;  and 
more  modem  estimates  reduce  it  to  94  or  95.  The 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  consist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granita  Some  travellers 
have  described  it  as  the  finest  colunm  in  the  world 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Denon  rates  it  much  lower 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  beauty 
is  in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  nor 
the  capital  have  any  peculiar  merit  The  other 
objects  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two 
obelisks,  fimciiuliy  called  Cleopatra^s  Needles,  of 
which  one  onlv  (Ji^,  768.)  is  standing.  They 
consist  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  about 
fifty-eight  feet  hiirh,  and  are  entirelv  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  whenoo  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  they  could  not  orififinally  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  down  from  some 
of  the  ancient  capitab  of  Upper  Egypt 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  lone  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  lake 
Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  up^^urds  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth ;  but  its  western  part,  nm- 
ning  parallel  to  £e  sea,  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting  <^the 
French  army  from  Uairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  manv  places  by  fords,  or 
upon  causewajrs  constracted  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  surround- 
ed by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  fimned  then  the 
MareoHc  nome^  wiUiin  the  precincts  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are  enumer- 
ated by  Ptolemy.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a  retired  situation,  and  as  aromling  refbee  feota  the  per^ 
secutions  of  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  ne  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  5000 
recraits.  Gratien  Lepdre,  in  making  a  survey  round  the  lake,  found  the  territory  every- 
where covered  with  verdure  and  shmbe,  and  capable  of  culture.  (Description  de  V  Egypte 
Moderae,  ii.  10 — 20.)  He  found  also  the  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of  former 
importance.  Anions  these  were  two,  at  a  little  distance  fixnn  each  other,  on  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  The^r  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Tapoeiris,  and  are  situated  near  that  well-built  column,  called  Koum 
Abousir,  or  Tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  serves  still  as  a  beacon.  They  found  also  a  large 
ornamented  building,  about  260  feet  square,  the  destination  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  In 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  dis- 
tant a  very  few  miles  firom  each  other.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  spot 
called  Abou-el-Kheyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  moles,  and  an  extensive  sur&ce 
covered  with  fragments  and  mbbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
old  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  to  this  district  The  great 
obstacle  would  arise  firom  the  Arabs,  laige  bodies  cf  whom  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  whose  habits  of  restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  either  to 
drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  province  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of 
Alexanoria,  which  separates  fVom  the  Nile,  near  Rahmanieh,  a  town  of  some  magnitiide, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  which  the  French,  in  1801,  converted  into  a  fortified  post,  but 
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were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  British  army  under  General  Hutchinson.  This  district 
is  less  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta ;  and  its  chief  product  is  cotton ;  the  market 
for  which  ^ves  some  importance  to  Damanhour,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  province.  In 
ascendmg  the  Nile,  the  cands  derived  from  it  cease,  and  cultivation  is  nearly  confined  to 
its  immediate  banks.  Teraneh,  affording  the  nearest  point  of  water  communication  to  the 
lakes  of  natnm,  exports  firom  3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  article,  chiefly  to  Marseilles. 
Waidan  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vessels  ma^  reach  Cairo  in  twenty-four  hours. 

From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Mareotis  and  the  sea  extends  eastward,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Aboukir,  till  it  reaches  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  TYdb  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered 
illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ;  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby. 
Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Edko,  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  long 
line  of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  The  path  through  them  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  is  placed,  for 
his  refireshment,  a  vase  of  water.  Afiter  accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  he  arrives  at 
Rosetta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  province  of  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  now  strictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  navigable,  Rosetta  became  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt;  the  goods  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  The  town  itself,  being  situated  on  the  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  hj  barren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  but  it 
enjoys  oa  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooming  groves  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  than  Alexandria;  the  materials  are  of  brick ;  and  though  the  streets 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  other 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (supposed  about  15,000)  are 
rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred 
in  it 

In  ascending  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metoubis,  a  large  town,  noted  for  the 
dissolute  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Farther  up  is  Foua,  once  distinguished  as  the  entre- 
p6t  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  canals, 
It  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade ;  and  having  greatlv  declined  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wkle  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal  of  Hashabi,  derived  from 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  the  lake  Bourloe,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nela  On  this  branch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Sa  el  Hadjar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  colony  by  which 
Athens  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosure  of  more  than  half  a  mile  square, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  firagments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  south,  about  ten  miles  east  fix)m  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  Tanta,  con- 
sidered the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  suppcnrted  bv  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el 
Bedaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There,  at  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Barbanr,  Abyssinia,  and  even  firom  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  lSo,000  persons.  According  to  the  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined 
with  superstition ;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminate,  a  most  extensive  fair  succeeds. 
A  tumultuous  and  often  disorderly  festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  built  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
modem  Eg3rpt  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  firom  Cairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta,  consisting  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menoufieh,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile 
portions  of  Egypt  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  firom  one  branch  to  the  other ;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overflowed,  the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or 
prove  so  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  districts.  Menou(  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  some 
unportance. 

In  descending  t^ie  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  early  course,  that  of  Earinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg. 
At  this  last  village,  it  throws  a  branch  across  the  Delta,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Sebennjrtic  branch,  and,  in  fiu;t,  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  by  art  The  shores  of  the  NUe  are  still  more  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful here  than  on  the  opposite  branch ;  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  or  three  miles  oc- 
curs a  large  town  or  viliage,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  Benal^ 
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hanar,  to  the  north  of  which  appear  tracea  of  a  large  ancient  city,  encloaed  between  two 
circular  mounds,  defending  it  against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  the  site,  as  Pooocke  sap- 
posee,  c^  the  ancient  Bubastis.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Aboosir,  a  well-built  town,  where 
considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opmioD  of  D'Anrille,  who  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  site  of  Busiris,  anciently  celebrated  for  a  magnificent  festival  held  in  honour  of  Isia. 
About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhood,  a  very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  canal  of 
Karinein,  and  with  Mehdlet,  is  very  favourable.  It  appears  to  contain  4000  or  5000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebennytus;  on  which,  indeed,  Pococke 
observes,  that  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebennytic  branch,  but  Bpys-Ayme  remarks,  that 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On  that  canal, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehallet,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Ddta, 
and  the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt  The  chief  fiibrics  are  those 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  linen  htmdkerchiefs  wiUi  silk  borders,  used  in  the  hatha, 
with  which  this  citv  supplies  the  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
licentious;  disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty 
which  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  the  same  canal,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bahbeys,  the  most  splendid  in  the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  of  brick, 
about  1200  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  160  feet  by  100.  It  constats  of 
a  conflised  mass  of  granite,  among  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  colunuM,  and  the  re- 
mains of  capitals  with  the  head  of  Isis,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  care- 
fully executed.  These  fi-agments  consist  of  the  fmest  red  nunite  brought  fhm  the  quairies 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  the  large  town  or  Mansoura,  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St  Louis  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  moudi  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Damietta, 
which,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interior  Delta,  as  forming  the 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  is 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coffee  brought  up  the  Ked  Sea,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant  Tobacco  and  soap  are  imported  fit)m  Syria ;  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds  firom  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament  It 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  great  part 
is  contraband.  The  people  are  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a  par-  ' 
ticular  hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to  have  descended  fh>m  their  ancestors  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  Damietta  has  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  remarka- 
bly safe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  ui  boats. 

The  base  c^  the  Delta,  or  the  coast  between  Roeetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  and  more  than 
half  its  breadth  is  filled  by  the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth. 
Like  Mareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  pene- 
trated only  in  one  point  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  sSiennytic 
branch.  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etearchis,  is  described  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
afforded  refuge  to  the  kings  of  E^jrpt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
by  insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  ^nio  hold  them- 
selves nearly  independent  of  the  national  authorities. 

The  last  division  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  comparatively  little  modem  importance,  is 
the  province  of  Charkieh,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  consequently  be- 
yond any  channel  which  can  now  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  hovraver,  it 
was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  the  lake  Men- 
zaleh.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Malus  traverseid  the  whole  Tanitic  branch, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Moez,  firom  the  village  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  which  it  strikes  off  from  the  canal  of  Damietta.  In  the  lower  part  it  changes 
to  San,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  naviguble  alon^  its  whole  length 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  the  Nile  is  high,  even  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  ^vemment  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former  importance.  Even  now  it  aflords 
large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  population. 
The  upper  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  villages, 
though  they  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers,  without 
entrance  or  windows;  and  into  these  strongs-holds,  on  the  approach  of  a  band,  the  inhabit- 
ants with  their  most  precious  efilects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  be 
past  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of^  the  canal,  Malus  found  immense  ruins, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pooocke,  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  Enormous 
masses  of  granite,  more  or  less  mutflated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  helped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  though  much 
more  imperfectly ;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  exposure  to  the  Arabs 
/rreater.    The  most  important  points  on  this  line  are  Belbeis  and  Salahieh,  maintained  aa 
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military  postt  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  southern  district  between  the  course  of  these 
canals  and  Cairo,  called  the  province  of  Kelyoubeh,  is  tolerably  watered,  and  abounds  in 
cattle.  From  this  circumstance,  as  welbas  its  vicinity  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
presume  it  to  be  the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites.  All  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being 
built  upon  huge  masses  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  against  the  in- 
undation, we  may  thence  account  for  the  excessive  labour  to  which  that  people  were  doomed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Charkieb  is  marshy  and  sandy,  like  ail  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptian  coast  It  is  traversed  by  the  Menzaleh,  a  broad  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  similar  to  those  of  Mareotis  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive. 
It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  projecting  peninsula.  It 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its  coasts,  and  the  islands  of  Matharieh, 
near  the  above  peninsula,  are  of  the  same  savage,  rugged,  and  independent  character  as 
those  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea,  one 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  canal  of  San,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  run- 
ning across.  On  this  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Menzaleh,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  once  a  magnificent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. There  are  still  several  Corinthian  obelisks  and  capitals  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
ground^  and  particularly  some  very  fine  antique  earthen  vessels,  of  which  the  glazing 
remains. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
After  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  the 
Delta,  we  ascend  to  what  is  called  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt    Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
east  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarieh,  to  the  north  of  whose  site  are  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almost  in  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities ;  an  obelisk  sixty- 
seven  feet  high,  several  sphjrnxes,  and  large  stones  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Cairo  the  Great  (^,  769.),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  sailing  up- 
wards, and  he  gazes  with  won- 
der on  the  numerous  minarets 
which  distinguish  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  A^ca.   Through- 
out that  continent  and  Arabia, 
Cairo  is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  the  city  without  a 
rival;  its  splendour  forms  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.    Old  Cairo  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
.  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 

fortress  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  firom  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  some  Babylonish  captives,  brought, 
probably,  by  Sesostris.  The  new  city,  however,  which  has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capi- 
tal, was  founded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  Calipha  Saladin  surrounded  it  with 
strong  walls  and  magnificent  gates ;  and  it  soon  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria.  Europeans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverses  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  As  they  are  not  paved,  a  most  disagreeable  dust  is  raised  by  tlie  crowds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asses,  which  press  through  them.     The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 

high,  which  is  not  msvnl  in  the  East ;  but 
almost  all  their  light  is  derived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a 
mass  of  dead  wall,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear like  prisons.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which 
are  built  the  houses  of  the  principal  per- 
sons. Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  called  the 
Kalisch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes, 
which,  being  traversed  by  pleasure-boats, 
McMQue  of  Sultan  Hasaao.  present  at  this  period  a  gay  scene.    On  the 

retiring  of  the  waters,  Siese  lakes  beoomc 
so  many  plains  of  mnd,  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excellent  vege- 
tation. The  chief  ornament  of  Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of  which  are  built  in  a 
style  of  simple  magnificence,  and  in  its  mosques,  of  which  that  of  Sultan  Hassan  displays 
all  the  splendour  of  Saracenic  architecture  (fiff,  770.).    Many  of  the  baths  have  their  in- 
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terknr  very  richly  ornamented*  The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  ako,  built  of  jrhite  marble, 
and  with  painted  or  gilded  domes,  are  very  beantifuL  The  Pacha  resides  in  the  citadel, 
where  he  has  magnificent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococke,  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris ;  but  as  a  ^at  part  is  occupied  with  wardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volney,  contam  more  than  250,000  inhabitants.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
them  at  300,000;  Jomard,  at  260,000;  Balbi,  at  330,000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  street  being  shut  in  at  night  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  several 
janissariea.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  exterior  presented  by  the  nouses  even  of  the 
great,  the  interior  of  these  mansions  possesses  great  magnificence.  Space  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls,  high  domes,  verandas,  rich  sofas  and  carpets, 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  foliage  and  flowera  The  habits  of 
life  are  recluse ;  the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when 
fiunilies  bring  all  their  wealth  into  fiill  display. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  any  citv  in  the  world.  All  the  merchandise 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it  Its  land  communications  are  perhaps  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents. 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on ;  and  slaves  are  imported 
in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  purchaser. 
According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  apiece.  The 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  nature ;  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and 
juggling  are  publicly  performed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  af&rdsL  For  the 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  said  to 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself  chiefly  in 
fiilsome  praises  of  its  patrona 

•  Old  Cairo,  originalljr  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  new  city,  is  now  uninhabited 
through  <L  great  part  of  its  site.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  for  whom  it  forms  a  sort  of 
capitu.  They  have  twelve  churches  in  it,  some  of  them  large  and  sumptuous ;  and  their 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  place.  It  contains  also  the 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  for  their  original 
purpose.  The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  an  immense  and  skilfully  contrived  machine, 
by  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  Cairo. 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  the 
bustle  of  trade,  and  boats  without  number  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  does  not  present  any  remarkable  object  except  very  &ie  baths.  There  is  an 
institute  for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended  above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  those  far-fiuned  structures,  to  which  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  awfiil  emotion. 

These  mi^h^  monuments  seem  to 
look  with  disdain  on  every  other  work . 
of  human  art,  and  to  contend  with 
nature  hersel£  They  form  an  unin- 
terrupted range  for  about  twenty 
leagues,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
towards  the  river  (Jg.  TTlj;  but 
the  first  two,  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  fix)m  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  skill  in  their  construc- 
tion, have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
The  Prramid*.  the  attention  of  the  world.    The  first « 

or  great  pyramid  (Jif,  772.)  is  683 
feet  square,  covering  upwards  of  eleven  acres,  and  rising  to  the  amazmg  height  of  589  feet 
In  an  age  when  machinery  was  imperfect,  and  every  thmg  was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 

is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
men  for  twenty  years.  The  des- 
tination of  this  and  all  similar 
colossal  structures,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  sepulchral 
The  original  entrance,  as  well  as 
that  into  each  successive  gallery 
and  chamber,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, by  being  made  exactly 
similar  to  the  surrounding  wall; 
o^aiPmmid.  ^l^  is  carefully  barred  by  huge 

blocks  of  granite,  which  cannot  be 
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cut  through  without  great  labour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  afiford  a  mire  test  of  the 
sought-ibr  entrance.  The  opening  of  the  first  pyramid  has  been  long  ago  efiected  ;  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  Caliph  Mohammed,  in  the  ninth  century.  Several  long  galleries  have  been 
traced,  leading  to  two  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  is  32  feet  by  16 ;  and  contains  a  sar- 
cophagus now  empty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cephrenes,  is  about  400  feet  high. 
It  nad  defied  all  attempts  to  enter  it,  till  the  enterprise  was  recently  achieved  by  Belzoni. 
His  attempts  were  long  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length,  by  the  position  of  the  block  of  granite 
placed  to  bar  the  entrance,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  its  real  direction  {fig.  773.)  At  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  he  found  a  chamber  46  feet  by  16,  in  which  was  a  sarcophagus  con- 
taining a  sDMdl  quantity  of  bones.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  human ;  but 
on  bemg  brought  to  London,  and  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  the  bull,  that  base  object  of  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  seems 
every  way  improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  sh<Mild  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  and  motive. 

AbcNit  three  hundred  paces  firom  the  second  pjrramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  Sphynx 
{Jig,  774.)  that  singular  object,  in  the  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much  delighted. 

773  .-x 


Eatrance  to  the  Second  Pyramid.  Sphynx. 

It  has  been  overthrown,  and,  till  of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck,  and  some  part  of  the 
back,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The  length,  firom  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  found  to 
be  125  feet  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  discovered  most 
singular  appendages,  consisting  of  two  temples,  one  of  which  it  holds  between  its  legs,  uid 
the  other  in  one  of  its  paws. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef,  though  it  does  not  present  the  same 
^'ide-spread  fertility  as  the  Delta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The 
inundation  extends  for  a  considerable  space  along  its  western  bank ;  but,  firom  the  peculiar 
elope -of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  diffused  without  some  difSculty.  Immediately  on  the  Nile, 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose  waters  must  be  raised  with  wheels 
moved  by  oxen,  and  with  other  complicated  and  laborious  machinery.  Farther  on,  the 
level  descends,  till  it  falls  even  below  that  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  river  must  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  can  reach  across  the  high  separating  ridge.  In  seasons  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  water ;  and,  even  in  average  years, 
does  not  obtain  nearly  the  quantity  which  might  be  advanti^ously  employed.  This  evil 
might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government ;  but  in  the  present  neglected  state 
of  the  canals,  the  country  suners  severely  fir6m  it  In  one  part,  mdeed,  the  tract  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  fix)m  the  Nile,  called  the  canal 
of  Joseph,  the  principal  branch  of  which  passes  in  Fayoum,  while  another  reaches  even 
into  Lower  Egypt — (P.  D.  Martin^  in  Descript,  Egyple,  Etat.  Modeme,  ii.  197 — ^202.) 

Except  the  pyramids,  this  tract  contains  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  a 
succession  of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-built  villages.  Benisouef,  somewhUt  handsomer  than  the 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containing  a  considerable  manufactory  of  coarse  carpets.  Near 
Metrahenny  appear  extensive  though  &int  traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
E^pt  at  the  era  of  the  construction  of  the  pjrramids. 

To  the  west  of  Benisouef  appears  the  province  of  Fayoum,  truly  remarkable  by  its 
physical  character,  even  in  Egypt  An  opening  in  the  elsewhere  continuous  Libyan  chain, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut,  has  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  a 
desert  into  the  most  fertile  portion  of  this  most  fertile  land.  After  traversing  the  territory 
in  numberless  canals,  this  branch  forms  the  lake  of  Fayoum,  which  antiquaries  no  longer 
hesitate  in  identifying  with  the  ancient  Moeris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  general  breadth,  its  extent  is  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients,  who  represented  it  as  resembling  a  sea.  Both  Martin  and  Jomard, 
however,  who  carefully  examined  its  environs,  were  convinced  that  the  present  lake  may 
be  considered  as  occupying  little  more  than  the  bottom  of  its  former  bed.    The  surrounding 
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tnu;t  bean  every  appetnoce  of  having  been  abandcmed  by  the  watan.  It  is  incapable  of 
culture,  covered  with  aand,  lago(mB,  mdine  crusts,  and  some  shrubs  of  a  weak  vegetatioo. 
On  the  northern  side,  Martin  saw  a  number  of  detached  hillocks,  bearing  every  mark  of 
having  once  been  islands,  and  is  convinced  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  prospect  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  decmoed  impossible, 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  hydroffraphic  features  of  this  province,  that  they  should, 
as  anti(|uity  records,  have  been  the  work  of  art  To  have  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  this  lake,  would,  it  is  urged,  have  required  the  removal  of  3,200,000  cubk;  yards  of 
earth  or  rock.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  we  are  reminded  that,  amon^  all  their  wonders,  this 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  most  wonderfiiL  To  Jomaid,  both  tne  passage  through  the 
mountjain,  and  the  channel  of  the  Bahr  Belama,  by  which  the  lake  was  red,  appeared  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Moeris  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Effypt,  which  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  alSurded  a  supply 
when  they  were  deficient  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  empbyed  in  alternately  retain- 
ing and  letting  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  stupendous. 

Fayoum  appears  to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence,  as  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt  According  to  Jomaid,  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  contemplatmg  its  smiling  fields, 
watered  by  a  thousami  canals,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  forms 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  deserts  of  Libya.  Besides  yielding  rice  and 
grain  in  eaual  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abounds  in  dates  and  flax,  and  produces 
almost  exclusively  fine  fhiits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  afford  materials  for  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  East  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  has  been  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities; 
for,  besides  the  lake  of  McBris,  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  fkmous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which 
held  so  high  a  place  among  ancient  wondera  Great  difficulties,  however,  have  occurred  in 
tracuiff  its  site.  Attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  ^out  a  league 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  ruins  of 
a  number  of  large  Villages  have  been  lately  discovered.  The  temple  is  stated  by  Pococke 
at  105  feet  long,  and  80  broad ;  but  these  dimensions  appear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  enclosure ; 
for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  50  broad.  There  are 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  mag- 
nificence ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  paassge,  or  rather  hole,  ending 
in  a  cell  6  feet  by  4  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  extremely  sonorous,  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage,  infers  that  it  was  destined 
for  the  emission  of  a  pa^n  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  and  those  of  Belzoni 
(Researches,  pp.  384,  385.)  seem  clearlv  to  show  that  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  bear  Uie  least  resemblance 
to  the  &mous  temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remain- 
ing in  Fayoum,  it  has  long  been  implicitly  taken.  Jomard  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
bc^  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  About  six  miles  south  of  Medinet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofty  brick  pjrramid,  near  which  is  an  extent  of  ruins  about  900  feet  in  length,  and  400  in 
breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials  con- 
fusedlv  piled  upon  each  other ;  though,  <m  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
of  walls  are  discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  oa  the  side  df  the  pyramid,  and  some  little 
towers  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  parts  best  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observes 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the  pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six 
centuries  firmn  its  foundation,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are  some 
minor  discrepancies ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  ex- 
tent, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  all  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  df  the  fiunous  Labyrinth 
of  Egypt 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  Fayoum,  we  had  almost  fcngotten  its  modem 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsinoc, 
and  of  materials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a  mere  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregu- 
larly inserted  into  the  modem  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  flourishing,  contains  some  fine 
moeqoes,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  5000 ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  to  the  Nile,  and  ascending  above  Beniaouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  still  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  the  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  every- 
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where  at  short  intervals.  Minieh,  or  Mingret,  capital  of  an  extensive  district,  is  a  very  pretty 
town,  whose  mosques  are  adorned  with  magnificent  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  cf 
Greek  architecture.  To  the  west  of  the  city,  there  are  also  vestiges  of  antiquity,  entirely, 
however,  converted  into  ruhbish.  The  markets  of  Minieh  are  crowded,  its  population  con- 
siderable, and  it  contains  a  manufactory  of  those  earthen  vessels  for  cooling  water,  which 
are  so  much  valued  in  Egypt  To  the  west  of  Minieh  is  a  large  lake,  or  rather  swamp, 
called  the  Bathen.  It  extends  southward  as  far  as  Achmounein,  and  is  of  large  and  vague 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  It  seems  to  be  on  very  slender  ground 
that  Sicard  and  D'Anville  identify  this  inundated  surface  with  the  lake  of  Mceris. 

Above  Minieh,  the  Arabic  chain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  pierced  by  numerous  and  most 
extensive  ancient  quarries,  which  have  converted  it  from  a  sloping  face  to  one  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  have  caused  it  in  one  place  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fqr- 
tified  castle.  The  rocks  are  also  excavated  into  a  number  of  those  tombs,  to  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  devoted  their  labour  and  their  art.  These  are  particularly  remarked  at  a 
place  called  Zayonet  el  Mayetain,  or  the  Village  of  the  Dead,  and  farther  up,  near  Benihassan. 
The  interior,  as  in  those  on  a  greater  scale  at  Thebes,  is  adorned  with  numerous  hiero- 
glyphics, and  with  paintings,  which  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  various 
particulars  of  the  manners  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

We  now  approach  antiquities  of  a  more  classic  character.     As  yet,  Egypt  has  presented 

to  us  only  monuments  which  astonish  by  their 
immensity,  and  by  the  incredible  labour  bestow- 
ed on  them ;  but  in  those  to  which  we  allude, 
that  vastness  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar architectural  skill     About  ten  miles  above 
Minieh,  we  pass  between  two  of  these  grand 
masses  of  ruins.   On  the  eastern  bank  are  those 
of  Antinoe  {fig.  775.),  bearing  a  very  different 
character  from  any  others  which  Egypt  now 
presents.     They  are  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
founded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
the  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.    In  order  to 
produce  the  same  impression  of  grandeur,  he 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and  immense 
colonnade.    Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of  gigantic 
dimension ;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  thermse,  and  hippodromes.     The  ruins  of 
Antino^  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wood  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  towering ;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.     The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severus,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  be  traced.    The  piles  of  fragments  and  rubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitude. 
Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  surrounded 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  presents  the  site  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  where  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingl«i  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet, 
their  breath  5000,  and  their  circuit  nearly  three  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  is 
covered  with  rubbish,  tietached  stones,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The  only  part  which 
remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a  most  magnificent  monument,  rivalling 
the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boast  It  consists  of  twelve  columns,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  120  feet;  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  feet  long ;  and  the  single  stone  which 
remains  of  the  cornice  is  34  feet  long.  The  shafts  are  80  i'eet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  is  situated  Achmounein,  a  large  and  populous  village, 
containing  5000  souls.  Its  territory,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  and 
the  mountain,  is  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channels  firom 
the  Nile  and  the  canal  of  Joseph.  Six  miles  above  is  Melawi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  exporting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  Considerably 
higher  is  Manfalout,  still  more  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combines 
considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

SvBSECT.  3. — Saidf  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt. 

Afler  Manfalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Vostani  of  the  modems,  the  Heptanomis 
of  the  ancients,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  tlie 
Vostani  became  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen. 
Still,  however,  though  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interest  and 
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grandeur,  sarpaas  all  the  moat  remarkable  in  the  lower  and  more  level  tracta  of  thia  eztrap 
ordinary  countrv. 

Siout  18  the  firat  large  town  of  Upper  EWpt,  which  }ias  not  here  assumed  the  narrow  and 
contracted  aspect  peculiar  to  other  porta  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  contrary,  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  broad,  though  the  river  itself  has  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  750  feet  Siout  has  a  large  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  very  fertile  in 
wheat,  barlev,  dhourra,  flax,  and  contains  very  fine  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
200,000,  and  the  taxes  at  40,000^  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
dderable  trade  in  linen  cloth,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  point  fi^om 
which  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfour  usually  depart,  and  to  which  tliey  return.  Behind 
the  city  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  the  Mamelukes,  partially  fortified.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  trunks  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  face  of  the  mountain,  however,  which  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adbmed  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings.  Others  are 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermiUs  who,  in  the  first  centuries,  were  induced  by  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  bury  themselves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thebaid.  Small  niches,  stucco 
facings,  a  few  rude  paintings  representing  crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inscriptions,  are  all  the 
traces  they  have  left  of  their  abode  in  these  cells.  It  seems  ascertained  that  Siout  stands 
on  the  ^ound  formerly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  called 
Lycopolis. 

The  first  peat  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  those 
of  Anteopolis  {^g,  776.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Nile.  Traces  are  here  found  of 
a  temple  290  feet  long,  and  150 
broad;  but  the  only  part  at  all 
entire  is  the  first  portico,  about 
50  feet  high.  The  columns  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  efiect,  their  capi- 
tals being  composed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date  pdm  tree,  and  being 
surrounded  with  groups  of  those 
trees,  of  which  they  present  a 
faithfiil  copy,  and  with  which  they 
are  confounded.  The  village  of 
Rnini  of  Anteopolis.  Eau  is  poor,  and  the  surrounding 

territory  indificrently  cultivate£ 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavations  made  in  it  &r  the  purpoee 
of  building ;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passini^  the  two  small  towns  of  Tomidi  and  Tahta,  we  come  to  Akhmym,  or  Ekhmim, 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unbiimt  brick,  and  contaiiiing  several 
handsome  mosques  with  lofty  minarets.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000;  the  full 
half  of  whom  are  Christiana,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
the  government  of  Caira  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which  always  flourished  here,  con- 
tinue prosperous ;  but  its  fine  manufactures  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of  cotton,  and 
its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  all 
Egypt  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  part  of  the  city  called 
Chemnis  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  is  Girgeh,  or  Girshe,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  Notwithstanding  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  so  large  as  Siout,  being  about  the 
size  of  Manfalout,  Minieh,  and  other  secondary  towns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handsome ; 
but  it  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  abun- 
dant During  Denon's  residence,  8000  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  for  three  weeks, 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
monastery  dedicated  to  St  George,  pronounced  here  Girgeh. 

Near  this  ci^,  five  miles  west  fVom  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  the  French  discovered  the  remains  of  Abydos.  This  city  was  accounted  by 
the  ancients  the  second  hi  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnon,  and  the  tomb  of 
Osiris :  works  by  the  same  hands  which  constructed  those  of  Thebes.  It  had  the  misfor- 
tune, however,  o^  being  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
through  which  the  sands  of  the  boundless  western  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it  Planta- 
tions, canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  times  of 
Egypt  to  preserve  Abydos  from  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  could  not  avert  its  destiny. 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
by  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are  found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  paintings,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  the  first  day  they 
were  painted.    Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  kneeling  statue,  of  human 
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size,  in  black  granite.  This  fira^ent  appeared  to  hira  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  that  had 
ever  come  from  the  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  of 
these  great  ruins. 

In  ascending  above  Girgeb,  the  traveller  passes  by  Farshout,  a  poor-looking  town,  con- 
taining, however,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sugar ;  and  Hen,  a  long  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  but  presenting  no  remains  of  it  He  then  arrives  at  Keneh,  a  town 
of  some  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  its  fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  large 
floats  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame- work  of  twined  pann 
branches,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poles,  like  oars,  were  employed  to 
direct  the  boat  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dendera,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  Egypt  can  boast 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 
part  presents  a  temple  {fig.  Tn,\  which,  though  it  cannot  cope  in  grandeur  with  Uie  monu- 
777  ments  of  Thebes,  surpasses  in  art  and  skill 

every  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  spectator 
feels,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  fairy 
scene  of  enchantment ;  he  sees  monuments 
which  have  no  affinity  with  the  products 
of  Grecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre- 
ated by  the  taste  of  modem  Europe,  yet 
which  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
nificence the  most  imposing.  The  lengtn 
of  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  brcxid. 
The  portico,  above  all,  inspires  astonishment  by  the  grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect 
It  consists  of  six  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis,  the 
deity  in  whose  honour  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  reference.  The  height  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet;  but  that  of  the  general 
wall  of  the  temple  not  more  than  seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  wiSi  those 
mystic,  varied,  and  oflen  fantastic  sculptures  QJ^.  778.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture; hiert^lyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals;   the  whole  of  the 
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Portico  at  Dendera. 
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Part  of  a  Sculptored  Wall  at  Dendera. 


Interior  of  Temple  at  Dendera, 


manners  and  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt  embodied.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  ela- 
borate execution,  and  highly  finished. .  The  interior  (Jig.  779.)  of  tne  portico  is  equally 
beautiful  and  striking.  It  composes  a  rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; 
but  the  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  many  of  which 
coincide  with  those  employed  by  tiie  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  This  remarkable  monument  has  been  detached  from  the  roof  and  convey^  to  Paris. 
From  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early 
and  native  kings  of'^  Egypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  notes  to  Larcher*s  edition  of  Herodotus, 
endeavoured  to  prove  Qiem  to  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
appears  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  answered  then  to  the  sign 
of  Leo,  which  would  take  place  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by 
Denon,  and  since  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronaoe  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodite, 
and  the  reign  of  Tiberius  assigned  for  the  date  of  the  dedication.    These  reasons  appear 
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irresistible  to  Dr.  Young,  in  his  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  E^pt,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica.  On  the  other  hand,  Jollois  and  Devilliers  urge, 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  the  erection  of  edifices  thus  entirely  in  the  style  of  a 
conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  that  no  similar  in- 
stance can  be  adduced ;  while  it  seems  impossible  that  a  structure  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour  could  have  been  erected  at  such  a  period,  and  yet  no  record  of  it 
have  been  preserved  in  hiBtory.  The  dedication  of  the  pronaos  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  essen- 
tially the  same  with  Isis,  might  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of 
taking  possession,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  its  front  with  the 
name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  was  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  successive  stageai  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Keneh  and  Dendera  is  Eefl,  the  ancient  Eoptos;  and  higher  still, 
Kcms,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  gre^t  wealth  and  importance ;  fi>r  opposite  to  each  is  an 
opening  m  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  transference  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communication  lb  now  become  of  very  little  import- 
ance. Even  the  few  modem  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  their  departure 
from  Keneh.  Both  Kefl  and  Kous,  therefore,  are  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  unin- 
habited houses,  and  mins  that  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particu- 
lar, presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple^  of  which  the  entablature  only 
appears  above  the  mbbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera.  These  towns 
are  inhabited  chiefly  bv  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert 

Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocks  approach  close  to  the 
river.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  world 
presents  nothing  parallel ;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  the  most  amazing  rains.  This  is  Thebes ;  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty 
capital,  the  foundatioq  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim  ages  <^ 
traditbnary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  fiibulous,  had  not  such 
mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  size, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Kamac  and  Luxor ;  on  the  westem  or  Libyan  side,  Medinet, 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 

Kamac  (Jig,  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  stracture  in  Thebes  and  in  the  world. 

The  French  engineera  on  luNrse- 
back  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
performing  its  circuit,  which  they 
therefore  conceive,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  miles.  On  the  north- 
east entrance  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  lavished  all  their 
magnificence.  The  approach  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  sphynxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  succession  of  portals 
with  colossal  statues  in  front 
These  stmctures  are  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  dimensions,  but  by  the  va- 
riety of  the  materials.  A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated  siliceous 
limestone,  beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used. 
**  Most  points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  Kamac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices.  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only 
firagments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
some  &llen,  others  majestically  erect ;  immense  halls,  whose  roo&  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propyltea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  stmctures.  From 
the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance ;  and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals, 
gates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful ;  and  the  highest 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice.** 
Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary  strac- 
ture are  distinguished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  are  two  obelisks  of 
09,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high :  this,  the  loftiest  of  any  m  Egypt,  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
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of  perfect  execution.    The  pdncipol  hall  {fig.  781.)  is  318  feet  lon^,  and  159  broad,  having 
,^,  me  roof  still  supported  by  134  columns.    These 

are  about  70  feet  high,  and  11  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground, 
still  ranged  in  their  primitive  order.     All  the 
sculptures  are  adorned   with    colours,   which, 
though  they  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  most 
^  experienced  the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
I  the  brightest  lustre.     Of  the  large  ephynxes, 
I  fifty  are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  traces 
■  which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600.     The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and 
filled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  at- 
HallatKarnac  ^^^^  ^^  attention;   but  on  reaching  the  roof, 

the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  surrounding  ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  otlier  earthly  object. 
According  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shoc^.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  fantastic  grandeur, 
than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  the  most 
sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  fi-om  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present 
architecture,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  entering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beauti- 
fiil  figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to 
this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other  temples ;  these, 
adtogether  haid  such  an  efiect  upon  his  mind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  fi-om  the  rest 
of  mortala  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  some  other  planet 

If  Kamac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
as  a  single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  view  firom 
the  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  wi^  which  it  is  studded, 
appears  a  white  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses  throw  their 
shadows ;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  village  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 

by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
most  beautifiil  obelisks  in  the  world  (Jig. 
782.),  each  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  yet  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
the  finest  granite,  firom  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses  were  conveyed  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  placed  in  their  present  po- 
sition, surpasses  the  conception  of  mo- 
dern art.  Behind  them  are  two  colossal 
statues,  now  studiously  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  sand,  but  which  must 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  the  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  200  feet  in  height,  rising 
fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  soil.  The  interior  is  equally  grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  difi^erent  dimensions,  many 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor.  of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  most 

in  an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  this  edifice,  than  the  profiision  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  are  fiivourite  ornaments  on  all 
the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Kamac ;  but  they  occur 
here  in  unexampled  profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  had 
been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
triumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder  of  the  edifice.  One  com- 
partment in  particular,  exhibits  a  great  l»ttle,  in  which  the  Egirptians,  armed  with  bows  and 
Vol.  II.  48 
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arrowB,  gain  a  complete  victory  over  their  Aaiatic  enemies,  armed  with  the  spear  and  javelin. 
The  forma  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dyings, 
are  so  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  it  probable,  this  and  a  similar  repre- 
sentation at  Kamac  may  have  furnished  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the  varied 
descriptions  with  which  his  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  is 
represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  captive  monarch  is  listened  to  a  car,  and  the 
chiefs  are  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
were  supposed  to  authorise. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuiaents  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebesi, 
which,  though  not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interesting. 
The  Memnonium,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rather  to  show,  the  tomb  of  Osym^pdyas, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  architecture  and  painted 
sculpture  of  the  same  character;  equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better  preserved. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  go)dt  ultramarine,  and  other 
colours.    The  Memnonium  is  distinguished  by  three  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  within 

the  edifice,  uid  the  two  othe»  (Jig.  763.)  are 

in  the  plain  adjoining.  The  former  is  entirely 
broken  into  firagments,  which,  bein£[  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a  space  or  sixty  feet 
square,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  quarry. 
The  form  of  the  head,  however,  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  fiu^e  is  entirely  mutilated ; 
a  foot  and  a  hand  have  been  found  among  the 
fragments.  The  ear  is  three  feet  long;  the 
distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  twenty- 
two  feet;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue 
MemnooUn  Butnai.  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet   It  was 

composed  of  a  single  block,  which  must  have 
weighed  2,000,000  lbs.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Historique,  adduce  strong 
reasons  for  judging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Os3rmandya&  The  two  statues  placed  oo  the  plain, 
and  called  by  me  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  from 
the  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon^  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular 
times  of  the  day.  No  modem  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more*than  the  usual 
sound  made  by  percussion  upon  granite ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones 
were  produced  dv  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated 
colossi,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  of  which 
the  head,  detached  from  the  lx)dy,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  All 
travellers  have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  considered 
it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors 
of  the  Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  production  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which 
the  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistak^x  This  head,  through  the  very 
great  exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated 
boeom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  but  of  a  still  more 
striking  and  peculiar  chiu^cter.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are  paid  to 
the  dead ;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental  works. 
Wherever  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  mvestigated,  Uie  mountains  behind  have  been 
found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombs ;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  surpass 
all  the  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  fbr  about 
six  miles  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared  peculi- 
arly suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works  of  the  Egyptians  almost 
rival  the  monuments  which  they  raised  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  Entrance  galleries 
lead  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profusely 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  ornamented  their 
walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  dl  the  objects  which  formed 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  many  of  the  customs  there  indicated  have  been  trans- 
mitted unaltered,  and  are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agricultural  operations, 
commercial  transactions,  hunts,  bull-fightB,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vine3rards,  ornamented 
grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  thase  representations.  The  chambers  and  passages 
adjoining  contain  numerous  mummies,  in  that  wonderful  state  of  preservation  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  focrod 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  so 
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slulfally  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  form  of  theYeatores  and  of  the  mifiutest 
parts  of  the''  body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their  folds,  papyri  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary.  Belzoni  gives  a 
very  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  search.  "A  vast  quantity  of  dust 
rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mum- 
mies. You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  But  what  a  place 
of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies,  in  all  directions.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  50, 100,  300,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I 
sought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  contriv^  to  sit ;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the 
body  o(  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust 
as  kept  me  fnotionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  any  one  from  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  suspicion 
that  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  of  the  modems  to  penetrate  into 
these  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  raan^  instances,  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle. The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  mhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  who 
maintain  a  fierce  independence,  and  Imve  scarcely,  unless  when  compelled  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt  They  have  taken  up  their 
abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searching  their  recesses  for 
papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  Uiey  dispose  of  at  high  prices  to  European  antiquarian 
travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  injurious  to  them,  by 
rendering  their  habits  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  regular  indtt»- 
try  and  cultivation. 

These  nxmuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  At  a  small  but  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Ebek,  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  miles, 
a  narrow  chasm  tetween  rocks  opens  into  ^'  the  valley  of  the  tombs,'*  a  gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  n-ightful  desert  High  mountains  with 
rocky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1799,  it  killed  two  of  Dessaix's  escort;  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  the  tombs  affiird.  In 
this  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from  every  human  eye  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  the  kings  of'^Thebes.  Avarice  and  curiosity,  however,  have  triumphal 
_;^  over  every  precaution.    All  had  been  done  to  secure 

'^  the  entrance.    The  huge  mass  of  stone  which  bars  it, 

opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a  narrow  and  intricate 
passage,  closed  by  successive  gate  after  gate.  At 
length,  entrance  is  found  into  a  spacious  chamber,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus,  commonly 
empty,  while  the  walls  are  adr  raed  with  painted  sculp- 
ture, in  the  highest  style  of  Egyptian  magnificence. 
The  subjects -are  of  a  dififerent  character  from  those 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  They  frequently 
consist  of  funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  sa- 
cred animals;  a  globe,  the  emblem  of  eternity;  and 
Osiris  judging  the  dead  {fig.  784.).  The  eye,  how- 
ever, is  often  shocked  by  the  representation  of  a  num- 
ber of  victims  n6Wly  beheaded,  and  streaming  with 
blood,  while  others  are  led  to  share  the  same  fiite. 
This  seems  too  strongly  to  suggest  the  savage  mode 
of  honouring  the  royal  funeral  by  sacrificing  over  it  a 
PrcMotation  to  Oriri*.  number  of  captives.    The  high  preservation  of  these 

paintings  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  in  gene- 
ral executed,  not  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  here  too  hard  to  be  susceptible  of  such  orna- 
ments, but  on  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved  them  unaltered  during 
several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  bcpin  his  operations,  ten  of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening^  several ;  but  there  was 
one,  of  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his  eflforts. 
At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  the  openmg  into  the  second 
pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.    After  making  his  way  through  accumulated  obstacles. 
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he  arriTed  at  a  sepulchral  chamber,  similarly  adorned  with  the  others,  but  &r  surpassing  all 
the  rest  in  magnificence.  In  the  centre  was  a  sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster,  though  it  has  since  been  fbund 
to  be  aragonite.  Both  the  inside  and  outside  are  covered  with  sculptures,  most  minutely 
and  caremily  executed,  and  representing  several  hundred  figures,  each  about  two  inches  in 
height  The  subject  appears  to  be  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  foreign  captives,  among  whom  the  Jews  are  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  their  colour  and  ornaments,  and  the  Persians  by  their 
dress.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observation  of  Dr.  Young 
has  drawn  from  the  hieroglvphical  inscriptions,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Necho  and  Psamme- 
ticus,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successfiil  war  against 
Judea  and  Assyria ;  and  the  latter  is  known  by  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This 
remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  bv  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  transported  to  England,  and  is 
now  placed  ia  the  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

A  fiill  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous 
specimens  preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  Theban  edifices. 
These  arts  are  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  Tlie  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a  certain 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  laid  over  them.  All  that  belongs  to  drawing  is  per- 
formed by  the  chisel.  It  has  merely,  however,  distinguished  the  figures  by  cutting  away 
the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibited,  and  the  whole  appears  as  a  flat 
sur&ce.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  fiur  from  being  always  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  the  groups,  and  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  often  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  or  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt 
is  thus  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  The 
colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  chemist  Uian  to  the  artist  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

The  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of 
Hermonthis,  contains  still  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicated  to  Tyi^n.  It  gives, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part 
being  either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  unmjured  by 
time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  part  of  it  been  studiously  demolished 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Esneh,  capital  of  the  most  southern  district  of  E^ypt, 
and  the  last  great  town  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  Nile; 
but,  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  Esneh,  prior  to  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  politically  separ 
rated  from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  frequent  civil  wars  with  which  that  country  has 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however, 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  Egypt  It  has  manufiictories  of  fine  blue 
cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Sennaar.  A  great  part 
—  of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  cf 

about  300  Coptic  families.  The  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Esneh  (Jig, 
785.)«  belonging  to  the  ancient  I^- 
topolis,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
which  surprises  even  those  who  have 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  Its  chief  merit  consists 
in  an  antique  purity  of  style,  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  it  was  viewed  by 

Portico  ofthe  Temple  at  E.neh.  jy^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^   ^^^   p^^^^ 

ancient  monuments.    It  is  not  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  magnitude;  the  columns, 

twenty-four  in  number,  are  about  35  feet 
high,  and  17  feet  in  circumference.  The 
zodiac,  with  which  its  cupola  is  adorned, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  momi- 
ments  of  ancient  science,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

At  Edfou,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards 
the  extremity  of  habitable  B^ypt,  is  found 
still  another  monument,  which,  according 
to  Jomard,  may  be  compared,  for  the  happy 
conception  of  the  plan,  the  majesty  df 


Temple  at  Edfou. 
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the  composition,  the  execution  and  richness  of  the  ornaments,  to  whatever  is  most  mag- 
nificent  in  architecture.  Denon  conceives  that,  if  that  at  Tentjnra  is  more  learned  in  its 
details,  this  at  Edfou  (  fig,  786.)  has  more  grandeur  as  a  whole.  It  is  484  feet  in  length,  212 
in  breadth ;  and  there  is  no  Egjrptian  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal  preservation. 
In  the  interior  court  (Jig.  787.),  the  eye  sees  almost  entire  the  height  of  the  grand  gate  of 
entrance,  the  two  huge  pyramidal  masses,  and  the  peristyle  of  t£rty-two  columns,  which 
ferm  a  most  magnificent  perspective. 

Above  Edfou,  the  plain  of  Egypt  narrows  extremely ;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  in  many 
i^gw  places  overhang  the  river.      In  these 

rocks,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Gebel  Silsili,  are  seen  the  immense 
quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
struoted  that  astonishing  range  of  monu- 
ments which  we  have  now  surveyed.  M. 
Bosidre  observes,  that  travellers,  con- 
sulting rather  their  imagination  than 
their  eyes,  have  seen  in  the  temples  of 
the  Thebaid  some  precious  material ; 
marble,  the  granite  of  Syene,  or  the  por- 
phyrv  of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  fitct, 
all  the  edifices  fix)m  Syene  to  Dendera 
are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
in  these  quarries.    They  are  mingled 

Interior  of  Temple  tEdfoo.  ^'^  ?»^^  United  by  a  calcareous  glu- 

ten ;  the  general  colour  is  white  or  gray, 
though  marked  by  variouslv  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  is  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the 
chisel ;  be  supposes  it  would  have  cost  ^ve  times  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  mar- 
ble the  numerous  sculptures  which  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Some  of  the  sub- 
terraneous quarries  form  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 
the  temples.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting 
of  naked  rocks,  whose  fragments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet  The  Nile,  which 
elsewhere  diffuses  such  luxuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility.  The  narrow  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 
with  a  few  earthen  huts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
ing barrenness. 

In  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos,  whose  ruins 
are  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
bearing  traces  of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced the  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  village  on  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  Es  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
the  limitary  town  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand  points  upon  which 
the  geographers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  a  well 
was  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  dav,  the  body  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct,  Syene  being  in  24°  5'  22"  S.  latitude ;  but,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  this  does  not  imply  a  very  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  so  great  a  name ;  and,  with  the 
other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  T*he  modern  tpwn  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  partly  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  mgged  mountains,  extending  for  many 
miles  up  the  river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot,  is 
called  syenite ;  but  thoqgh,  on  fracture,  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
fece  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint  For  about 
three  miles  around  Syene  are  the  famous  quarries,  whence  the  Egyptians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  The  marks  of  the  msto-uments  employed  may  still 
be  trac^ ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most 
remarkable  is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  nigh,  without  reckoning  its  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.    The  rocks  all  round  Syene  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine,  an  idand,  the  beauty  of 
which  strikes  all  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  "  Idand 
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of  Flowers"  and  "  the  Garden  of  the  Tropic."  It  present*,  indeed,  within  the  apace  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  finest 
■pots  of  Egypt  This,  in  so  savage  a  region,  which  elsewhere  offers  nothing  but  naked 
peaks  and  glittering  sands,  makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  island  contains  also 
two  temples  of  small  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  ele- 
^nce.  These  are  considered  by  Jomard  as  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of 
Elephantine ;  but  though  that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerful,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  for  twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  barrenness. 

The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  (Jig,  788.)>  bo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  three 
7HR  miles  above  Elephantine.    The  picture 

drawn  of  them,  however,  as  forming  a 
prodigious  fall,  whose  sound  deafened 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  remove  their  dwellings 
to  a  distance  from  the  roar,  has  not  be^ 
verified  by  modem  observation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  at  present  any 
CafrncfofiheNiia  considerable    fall:    and    though    some 

change  might  be  possible,  one  so  entire  cannot  be  imagined.  A  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
traordinary scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through  a  wild  confusion  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and  aspect,  meet  and  cross  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  half  that  space ;  and  its  stream,  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep  and  innumera- 
ble islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  foaming,  and  breaking 
among  a  thousand  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  eflTect  The  water  in  the  differ- 
ent channels  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  forming  numberless  little  cascades.  The 
noise,  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  in  winter  and  spring 
very  formidable,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  island  of  Phils  (Jig.  789.),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  Ethiopia, 

constitutes  still  another  striking  fea 
ture.  Within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  that  breadth, 
it  exhibits  a  confusion  of  grand  and 
beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  those 
lefl  by  the  greatest  cities  of  Egypt; 
and  their  elegant  forms  and  white 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  em- 
browned tints  and  the  wild  and  rugged 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Denon  distinguished  eight  different 
Phils  at  Sunriw.  temples,  built  apparently  at  dififerent 

periods,  and  quite  separate,  though  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  combine  together  those 
which  were  contiguous.  PhilsB  is  far  from  presenting  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine ; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as 
they  are  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable 
impression,  and  soften  somewhat  the  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the 
main  body  of  that  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  her.  Among  these  is  that  peculiarly  desolate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  No  district  of  it  ap- 
pears to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afl^rd  fopd  for  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  uitermingled 
with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  are  interspersed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture  to 
the  camels  and  sheep  of  the  Ababdeh,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  which  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great  emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount 
is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  from  Keneh  to  Coe- 
seir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
hours,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  mm  the  necessity  of  carrying  provi- 
sions, and  fh>m  the  scarcity  of  water ;  several  of  the  few  springs  which  occur  being  rendered 
useless  by  the  saline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Cosseir  is  an  asseihblage  of  Arab  huts 
composed  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without 
any  good  water  but  what  is  brought  from  Asia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  with  fish,  and 
it  displays  some  commercial  activity,  though  containing  no  accumulations  for  trade,  and 
having  only  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  merchant-vessela 
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Belzoni,  bj  great  exertions,  found  his  way  to  the  ancient  Berenice.  He  could  trace  the 
main  streetSt  and  even  the  materials  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  pe- 
trifactions, the  copious  products  of  those  seas.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  very  fine  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  whose  entrance  is  at  present 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  easily  removeable.  There  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  built  of 
sandstone.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  is  2000  feet  by  1600,  which  might,  it  is  supposed,  have 
contained  a  population  of  10,000.    At  present,  it  is  entirely  deserted. 

About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  Zabara,  &mous  for  the  eme- 
rald mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Belzoni  passed,  fifty  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  firom  Egypt,  to  open  again  this  long-lost  source  of  wealth.  They 
had  found,  however,  only  a  few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Further  northward, 
towards  the  western  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  large  monasteries,  those  of  St  An- 
thony and  St.  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect  of  this 
desert 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  its  once  immense  trade  iu  that  sea.  This  trade  is  now  insufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Suez.  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisions 
firom  Cairo,  and  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bad.  Almost  its  only 
intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  firom  which  it  receives  coffee,  and  supplies  it  with  grabi  for  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  firom  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  are  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  road,  as  onlv  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suez  itself. 

The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
French  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  had  ascertained  its 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeis,  into  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  work  appears  to  have  been  continued  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  was 
ever  actoally  used,  unless  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes; 
and  then  probably  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work ; 
though  the  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gkdf,  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Egnrpt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand.  Interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands, 
of  ccmsiderable  extent  The  principal  is  the  one  called  El  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  firom  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Ehargeh,  the  capital  Poncet  describes  it  as  a  delightful  spot ;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  firom  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
governors  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  of  importance,  as  affording 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  Ehargeh,  the  capital,  contams  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  this  place  is  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfection,  all  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  outer  gate  is 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions mark  that  additions,  at  least,  have  been  made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Ehargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone  and  M. 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fixiit-trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
larffe  town ;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  El  Ehargeh,  though  on  a  smaller 
BCflle,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  consists  of 
a  plain,  fourteen  miles  long. and  ei^ht  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rude,  independent  race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own:  they 
hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  found  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  that 
distmction. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


NUBIA. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  upon  Egypt,  a  general  idea  hu  already  been  given  of 
Nubia.  like  that  country,  it  owes  its  exemption  from  the  character  of  complete  desert  en* 
tirely  to  the  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  direct  distance, 
without  including  its  long  bend  round  Dongola.  That  great  river,  however,  difiuses  its  wa- 
tera  to  Nubia  in  much  more  scanty  portions.  Being  everywhere  hemmed  in  by  high  banks 
and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  with  some  artificial  aid,  be  made  to  inundate  in  general  more 
than  a  mile  in  breadth  upon  one  side.  The  country  forms,  therefore,  a  narrow  belt  of  im- 
mense len^h,  through  the  endless  desert,  stretching  eastward  to  the  Nile,  and  to  the  west- 
ward lost  m  the  wide  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  Afirica. 

As  Nubia,  in  consequence  of  this  structure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politically,  into 
a  number  of  small  states  alnK>st  entirely  detached  from  each  other,  our  general  view  will 
be  short,  and  the  most  interesting  details  will  be  reserved  for  the  load  survey. 

SxcT.  IL — Natural  Geography. 

SuasscT.  1. — Geology. 
TravelleTB  mention  granite,  syenite,  porph]rry,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  among 
the  mineral  fbrmations  of  Nubia;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  its  geognosy. 
Its  mines  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  been  considered  along  with  that  of  Egypt  (p.  537.) 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  2kx)logy  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Riippell ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Northern  Africa, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following  quadrupeds,  besides  those  equally  jfband  in  the  northern  regioiis  of  Africa, 
seem  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia : — 


I.epai  nbdlimi  Jhi^    I^WD-eoloarad  Bu*. 
Mutdimidiatv  JlH^    Nobte  Mowe. 
Cius  wteatm  Aib.    VBiicEilei  Foznlof. 

kmhtp.    KonMuroz. 


CanbimIliilaJBH»    TaitTn. 
Felis  manienlalte  mm.    NobUa  or  Tr«D  Cat 
Hywa  wMlia  BmdtM.    FUolad  ByMm. 
Oryx Tw Sm.  ^NuMui Omjjtadop*. 


Anttlopa  moolam  JSI    Mo  - 
Gwdb  Duna /•alLVirlfl  i 


OryzAddkX.    Addtxi 


GaaelUCan.    ConOaadla. 


Several  of  these  deserve  a  slight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  lo  be  numeroos ; 
as  M.  Ruppell  has  discovered  no  less  than  ioor  new  species.  The  Variegated  Fox-dog  is 
ochre-coloured,  the  fiir  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish :  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  bat  does  not  burrow. 

The  Nubian  Dog,  or  more  properly  Wolf,  is  light  gray,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  back,  while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  of  Nubia,  where  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Kordofan 
Fox,  principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia :  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  it  resembles  in  its  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  flgypt ;  for  the  true  jackal  (CanU  aureui  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoining  conntries.  Lastly,  the 
Pale  Fox  (C.  palliduB)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  is  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Darfour. 
That  grotesque  and  rare  animal,  the  Fennic,  {Canis  Zerba)  {fig.  791.),  first  described 

by  Bruce  as  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  by 
7f^^  M.  Ruppell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the 

desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  holes,  dug  by  them- 
selves, and  not  on  trees,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  Unicom,  M.  Rikppeirs  researches  have 
fiirnished  us  with  some  very  singular  infonnation ;  while 
his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 
Girafife  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a  quadruped 
like  the  supposed  Unicom,  fiimished  only  with  a  finontal 
hom,  is  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
Fannie.  Our  traveller  obtained  some  information  on  this  much  de- 

bated subject  in  Kordofim,  where  the  Unicom  was  said 
to  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Persons  of  various  conditions  agreed  in  the 
statement  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  equal  in  size  to  a  small  horse,  slender 
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u  the  gazelle  in  ite  shape,  and  (bmiahed  with  a  long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  the  male, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Some  added,  that  its  hoo&  were  divided,  while  others 
declared  they  were  entire.  According  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabits  the  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  visits  the  Kaldagi  Slave 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  province.  Three  several  Arabs  asserted  to  M.  Riippell  that 
they  had  themselves  seen  the  animal  in  question:  and  one  of  his  slaves  from  Kaldagi,  on 
seemg  the  antelopes  brought  from  the  desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  his  own  free  motion,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nillekma,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  the  traveller: 
it  appears  he  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  country,  and  described  it  as  a  very  beautiful  animal. 
Of  the  veracity  of  this  slave  M.  Riippell  had  frequent  prooft,  especially  in  the  descriptions 
of  animals,  all  of  which  were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  sub- 
sequently procured.     {Zool,  Joum.  vol.  zv.  p.  d90.) 

The  most  beautiful  Antelooes  of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  the  Addax  or 
White,  and  the  Dama  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Fazogl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  (A.  Addax)  is  very  rare,  being  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Ambukoi,  where  it  lives  in  small  herds : 
it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  it  The  Dama,  fixun  the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  possess  the  same 
celerity  of  motion. 

The  northern  Girafie,  or  Camelopardalis  of  the  ancients  (C  antiquorum  Sw.)  (^.  792.), 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Ruppell  in  snudl  herds  in  all  the  desert  steppes  south  of  Sunrie,  is 
plentiful  at  Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  australit  Sw.). 

Several  interesting  birds  anpear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  not  hitherto 
known  as  inhabitants  of  Normem  Africa. 


Occipital  Vulture.  Nubian  Boitaid. 

Northorn  Oiraffb. 

Among  those  most  deserving  notice  should  be  mentioned  the  Occipital  Vulture  (^.  798.), 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  the  southern  regions  of  Afirica.  It  is  a  large  and  imposing 
bird,  having  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  head  and  under  parts  white,  and  one-half  of  the 
bill  red :  it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found  either  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  The  Red-throated  Shrike  {Malaconotus  erythrogaster  Sw.)  is  a  new  species,  not 
very  unlike  the  Barbery  Shrike.  M.  Riippell  describes,  under  the  erroneous  generic  name 
of  1x08,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  fiimily  of  Great-legged  Thrushes  (Orateropo- 
OruB  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  {Jig.  794.),  is  likewise  a  new  acquisition; 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  tropical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  Parrot  (P. 
Meyeri  RGpp.)  in  Koidofan,  M.  Riippell  has  ascertamed  the  most  northern  range  of  this 
family  in  the  Old  World.  We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discoveries  of  this 
enterprismfr  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  limits  permit  We  must,  therefore,  merely 
add,  tnat  his  researches  have  been  extended  to  every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoologv. 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  Besides  the  Nubian  Bustard 
ahready  noticed,  another  of  the  same  g;enus,  the  Otis  Arabs  of  linnieus,  is  found  in  Kordo&n : 
it  is  or  comnderable  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  pointed  black  crest  Partridges  and  quails 
are  mentioned  by  fbrmer  travellers:  amonff  the  first  is  a  new  species  discovered  by  Meflsra. 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  justly  named  to  commemorate  the  latter. 
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Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography, 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a  vague  and  indetenninate 
sense,  it  compebended  tbe  whole  of  interior  Africa  south  of  Egypt  and  Mauritania ;  but  it 
was  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Ethiopia  sub  Mgypto^ — the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
This  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  mucn  more  powenul  and  civilised  kingdom  in  the  early 
ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Eg3rpt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter ;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  from  Ethiopia  the  original  of  those  arts  and 
institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certiunl^  was  an  interchange 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  rertile,  and  possessing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent  Ethiopia,  however,  attests  its 
ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofty  rocks  which  overhan£^  the  Nile,  and 
which,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

Euiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empirea  The  disas* 
trous  repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legion 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.  Even  fyt 
some  centuries  after  the  former  enjoyed  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia  continued  Christian ; 
though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  Mahometan.  This  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  has  been  perhaps  a  misfortune  to  Nubia,  since  it  has  prevented  her  m>m 
receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  con<}uering  nations.  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  has  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandcmed,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefe. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attend^  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  efiects ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government  Every  town  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  melek,  who  exercises  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimes 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt  Each  individual  is  armed  with  a 
crooked  knife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  the  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  their  details  will  be  best  treated  under  the 
local  survey. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  iirigation  derived  firom  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels  fbr  raising 
tiie  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  150  miles,  which 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra, 
noticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia ; 
though  sometimes  the  people  raise  an  after-crop  of  barley  or  lentik.  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain, 
but  are  by  no  means  very  numeroua  Camels  are  numerous  in  tbe  trading  towns ;  but  horses 
are  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  fbr  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
any  manu&cture  which  can  be  termed  national.  The  women  make  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  line 
through  the  desert,  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  Egypt  with  the 
vast  regions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  varietyof  trifling  articles, 
are  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  purchased 
from  Darfbur  or  Kordofim,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  fixwn 
the  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trwle ;  for 
though  a  considerable  number  are  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennaar,  &c.,  hy 
much  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  The 
chief  seats  of  this  traffic  are  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burck 
hardt  supposes  that  5000  slaves  are  annusuly  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  the  most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars. 
Above  that  age,  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten. 
The  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-hiterest  imperiously  dic- 
tates. The  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  are  yet 
near  their  native  country,  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly 
watched ;  but  when  they  are  once  beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  to» 
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without  lieaitatioo.  It  is  a  common  saying,  with  regard  to  a  refractory  slavet  "  Let  him  pass 
the  Berber,  and  the  whip  shall  teach  him  obedience.**  The  more  vblent  are  secured  by  long 
poles  fastened  behind  with  cords;  and  at  night  they  are  pat  in  irons.  The  final  destiny, 
however,  of  these  nnhappy  persons  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  those  employed  lo  tili 
the  ground  in  the  European  settlements. 

SacT.  VL— OiviZ  and  Socud  State. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The  first 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabras ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  race 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  noountainous  districts  of  Barbary.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  king- 
dom of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by  negroes ;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  extensively  diflused 
in  this  region. 

The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  ac<]uainied  with  any  of  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  bttle  above  Egypt,  were  found 
bv  Belzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  like  savages,  they  prized  looking- 
glasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of 
dhourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  baked  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  thev 
pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  firom  it  bouza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
they  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  are  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones :  in 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A  cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
a  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary ;  and,  in 
nuu^  cases,  even  this  is  thought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  coun- 
tenances as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  honest  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  inhahited  by  slave 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sbct.  Vn. — Local  Qtographf. 

There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  form. 
Beginning,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtain 
a  rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

In  that  close  valley  to  which  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  fbaturee,  though  striking,  are 
uniform  and  monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overoang  its  straam, 
or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Eg3rpt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  monu- 
ments of  a  grand  and  striking  character.  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
in  many  hsi  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  passing  a  small 
temple  at  Debod,  and  a  number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures  at  El  Umbaralntt  and  Sardab, 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.  The  propylon  is  120  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  to  have 
been  eflected  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the 
colours.  A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  Talmis. 

After  passing  Garba  Dendour,  we  come  to  Gyrsbe,  or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  presents  the 
first  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but 
with  three  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet  high,  the  workmandiip  of  which  appeared  to  Bel- 
zoni to  display  the  mere  infancy  of  the  art  The  figures  were  such  as  barelv  to  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  represented,  and  their  faces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
negro.  About  nine  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 
plain,  which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand. 
There  are  smaller  edifices  at  Ofielina  and  Leboua,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurs 
till  we  reach  Dehr,  or  Derr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  mUes  above 
Syene.  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  chie&,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  are  built 
of  mud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  Nile,  and  considered  a  strong  military  poet  against  the  Arabs.  The  Mamelukes 
occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat  fipom  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  place,  which  has  remained  ever  since  uninhabited.  The  date  plantatioiis 
round  it  are  considerable. 

The  country  above  presents  little  of  interest;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  east- 
em  bank,  total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fifiv  miles  above  Derr  appean  the  grand- 
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est  monument  of  Nubia,  Ibeambul,  whoee  excavated  chambers  rival  the  proudest  boasts  of 
Thebes  and  Tentyra.  This  temple  (Jig.  795.)  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly about  600  feet  from  the  Nile.  The  entrance,  however,  when  first  visited  by  Burckhardt, 
was  choked  up  with  such  immense  masses  of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  Belzoni,  by  almost  unexampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  obstacles,  and  found  the  interior  (Jig,  796.)  truly  magnificent    The 

796 


Kock  Temple  at  IbMmboL  loterior  of  Temple  at  Ibeambul. 

pronaos,  57  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each 
pillar  being  adorned  with  a  figure  elegantly  executed.  Hieroglyphics,  painted  sculptures, 
colossal  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  profiiselv 
employed.  Battles,  storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
captive  groups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  tem- 
ple is  117  feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
colossi,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sphynx,  are  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  above  the  sand,  conjec- 
tured, firom  its  dimensions,  that  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet  Belzoni,  after  removing 
the  sand,  found  it  51  feet,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet  Of  these  colossi,  one 
is  still  buried,  and  another  thrown  down. 

With  Ibsambul  terminate  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  which 
borders  on  Egypt  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  the  residence 
of  a  cachefi^  and  situated  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervenes 
between  it  and  Syene.  Another  day*s  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract  Here, 
too,  Europeans  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a  mighty  water&ll.  This  cataract,  like 
the  first,  is  formed  by  several  thousand  rocky  islands,  through  which  the  Nile  dashes  amid 
clouds  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble ;  and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  effect,  and  relieve  that  aspect 
of  extreme  desolation,  which  characterises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract 

The  territory  of  Mahass  may  be  described  in  a  manner  nearly  similar ;  and  the  rude  and 
violent  character  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nubian 
discovery.    3fajestic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  along  the  bank,  among  which, 

pre-eminent  beauty  is  displayed  by 

the  temple  of  Soleb  (Jig,  797.;. 
The  remains   consist  onJy  of  a 
range  of  solitary  columns,  but  these 
are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and 
elegance,  that  they  may  come  into 
competition    with    any  of  those 
which  adorn  the-banks  of  the  Nile. 
Wadv  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 
rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which 
the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex- 
Temple  of  Soleb.  ^jj^g  beyond  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over 
and  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.    They  contain,  however,  the 
temples  of  Semneh  and  Amarah,  the  remains  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty. 

Yrom  Dar  Mahass  the  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  Dongola.  The  vicinity  of  the 
river  continues  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  the 
surrounding  desolation ;  but  this  belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank. 
Dongola,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
Lower  Nubia.  High  granite  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jaijar,  which 
flourishes  in  fi-eshness  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately  beyond 
is  a  pass  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  wildnees,  superior  to  thope  at  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  It  is  formed  by  a  succession 
VoL.n.  49  8X 
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of  huge  &nd  detached  inaffies  of  naked  rock,  and  of  large  fraf^ente  scattered  on  the  plain. 
Below  is  the  large  island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  stnkin^  fertility,  forming,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  desert,  the  most  luxuriant  natural  garden.  The  air  is  full  of  fragrance,  and 
the  palm-trees  are  rendered  melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  among  whose  notes 
that  of  the  dove  is  predominant  A  narrow  mound  separates  this  fairy-land  from  the  regions 
of  barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature*s  bounties  singularly  contrasts  with  the 
Hide  surrounding  expanse  of  sandy  desert  In  one  part  of  it  are  found  two  colossal  statues, 
lying  on  the  ground,  23  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerahle 
skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  g^ven  to 
it  by  the  Mamelukes,  who,  during  their  temporarv  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  their 
capital.  They  converted  it,  though  built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  several 
large  courts  or  squares.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory, was  ^eatly  improved  b^  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  time  to  have  an- 
swered to  Its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a  miserable  mass  of  ruin.  The  sand,  which,  when 
Poncet  was  there,  had  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  now  buried  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction 
from  north  to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  itslinown  course.  Soon  after  receiv- 
ing the  Tacazze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary 
aiS  parallel  to  its  former  course.  It  then  bends  again,  and  renews  its  usual  northerly 
course,  which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  thus  forms  three  parallel  channels^ 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  larger 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  which  flows  south- 
ward, parallel  to  the  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiarly 
roving,  fearless,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  offices,  while  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
arms.  They  make  oattle  a  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their 
enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  **  Peace  be  with  you.  Disdaining  the  improved  instru- 
ments of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  arms,  the  lance  and 
the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fought  a  most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfiture ;  after  which  they 
put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictions  of  victory,  and 
submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour,  however,  since  states,  that  they  have  risen  in  the  rear 
of  the  Pacha*s  troops ;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  very  probable  that  a  race  thus  fierce 
and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a  tract,  should  remain  in  quiet  subjection 
to  Egypt 

Merawe,  according  to  Cailliaud  the  ancient  Napata,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,^0  souls;  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  glocxny.  In  its  vicinity,  however,  is 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast  A  lofty  eminence, 
called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egypt  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  Egypt  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  primary  object 
of  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  appear  to  great  dis- 
advantage, since  they  consist,  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  which  compose  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  of  a  friable  sandstone,  the  suHace  of  which  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, wasted  away.    Considerable  skill  seems  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  womnanship; 

though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior. 
Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  py- 
ramids, of  no  remarkable  dimensions ; 
but  at  El  Belial,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  there  is  a  veiy*  magnificent 
range,  though  still  decidedly  mferior  to 
the  Egyptian  stractures.  The  largest 
0?^.  796.)  stands  on  a  base  152  feet 
square;  and,  though  diminished  in 
heigjiit  by  the  fall  of  a  great  part, 
still  rises  to  103  feet  One  very  cu- 
rbus  feature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence, within  its  interior,  of  another 
pyramid,  of  a  difilerent  age  and  style 

,.«„„,  of  architecture,  but  much  more  entire 

Pmmid  at  El  BeUaL  than  that  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Nile  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Tacazze^ 
which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  name 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four  large  villages  situated  along  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  fine  race,  as  to  bodily  qualities ;  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much 
stronger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro, 
they  have  very  different  features;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  face  and  person. 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate. 
Amon^  their  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predominate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  Uiey  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authority  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  canr  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above 
250  mud  houses :  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa ;  particularly  that  in  slaves,  of  whom 
about  5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and 
examined  l^  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  forty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pyramid  is 
67  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  Sian  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Meroe ;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
still  sandy  and  bairen,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  village,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs ;  the 
junction  of  the  Bohr  el  Abiad  or  WMte  River,  coming  from  the  west  and  firom  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ;  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  NUe,  seems  now  universally  decide 
in  fiivour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the 
two.  Hal&ia,  a  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  and 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pa«B  Herbagi  ami  Gidid,  two  considerable  villages ;  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  throughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility, 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and  deli^hmil 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  "  all  the  beauty  disappears,  uid  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts." 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the 
lar^rest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  l^  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
year  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504.  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 
It  has  been,  in  theory,  entirely  despotic ;  me  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves ;  but,  even  in  Bruce's  time,  the  military  officers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual 
power,  aiul  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.  The  infantry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavahy,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  This  country  was  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.  The  city 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Cailliaud, 
they  do  not  exceed  9000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except  those  of 
the  great  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  four 
stories  high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  Although  ^nnaar  produces  abun- 
dantly dhourra,  millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commolities  fitted  for  trade.  The 
only  mtercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  firom  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
gold  dust,  brought  inquills  firom  Kordofan  and  Fazuclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
and  best  in  Afhca.  The  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  fW>m  Surat,  wnich,  made 
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into  a  species  of  long  robe  or  shirt,  forms  the  universal  dress  of  the  country.  Spices,  hard- 
ware, toys,  particularly  a  species  oif  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  the  south  of  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  or  Fazoglo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of 
the  former  country,  though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a  vast  range 
of  mountainous  districts,  called  Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Tsggula.  It  is  nearly  independent; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  hunted  end  carri^  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
they  are  well  treated,  end  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhabit^ 
ants.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  Quamaml ;  but,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  had  reached  it,  by  great  eSbartM  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor, 
the  ore  being  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  mm  sand  and  earth.  To 
the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abisd,  dwell  the  Shilluk  n^roes,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aic^  or  Alais, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  country,  formed  into  islands  by  branches 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  and 
have  many  boats,  in  which  they  saiJed  upon  Sennaar,  and  effected  their  conquest.  The 
country  between  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  epace  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diver- 
sified by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  the  east  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice.  The  Nile,  particularly 
between  Berber  and  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  the  following  of  which  would  render 
the  commercial  route  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enter- 
prising courage  which  chaxacterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  across 
tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few 
bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  eastern  route  from 
Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burekhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  those  which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Africa.  It  con- 
tains mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valley  aflbrding  a 
supply  of  water,  and  supporting  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Biany  days'  journey  elapse 
without  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  bkgs  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely rugged ;  but  Burekhardt,  after  having  pissed  through  those  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  did 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary. 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure 
firom  Siout,  are  refreshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find 
nothing  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a  wide  db- 
tance,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Selime,  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  oSer  notl^ng  which  can  be 
food  for  man  or  beast  Poncet  strongly  describes  the  painfbl  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
^  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  Iwnes  of  camels.**  The  caravan  to  Darfour  has  about 
800  miles  of  this  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  again, 
touches  the  Nile  at  Moscho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  KortL  It  then  strikes  across 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  does  not  present  so  fright- 
ful an  aspect  as  the  western  solitudes. 

Another  line  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  fixm  the  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  far  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  the  district  <^  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  &mous  over  all  these  countries 
fra-  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  the  capacities  of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  duly  improved 
by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  (^  Jidda  20  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Egvpt;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  equally  excellent  The  Arabs  of 
'Ma,  are  a  warlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hosintable  among 
themselves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inbospitality  to  strangers. 

After  three  days'  journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakin, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Nubia,  The  ^and  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at 
that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  has  vanished  with  the  loss  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Suakin,  thoti^  with  so  small  a  force  that 
they  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
being  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodi^ous  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  only  support  of  what  remains  to 
Suakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour,  and  the  general  custom  of  white- 
washing the  houses  gives  it  still  a  handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Aftkr  tracing  upwards  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  come  to  Abyssinia,  the  region  from 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  store  of  waters.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad,  indeed, 
flows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  poured  down  from  the  countr;^  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  mountains,  rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  yield  copious  supplies  of  water. 
That  prime  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abyssmia  the  mcNst  fertile  country  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  continent 

Sect.  L — General  OtUline  and  Aspect. 

Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains,  though  it  has 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world. 
On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper 
domain  of  Al^ssinia  comes  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  On  the  north  it  communicates  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Arabs.  On  the  west  it  has  Sennaar ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel :  but  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
last  frontier  lands  ccmsists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys ;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  800  miles  from  east  to  west,  500  and  600  fix>m 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  has  been  described  as  entirely  a  country  of  mountains.  Chain  succeeds  chain ; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  fp-eat  extent  of  the  kingdom  bear  almost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valley&  The  rid^  of  Lamalmon  is  the  best  known  to  Europeans,  who 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gondar.  The  mountains  of 
Samen  (Jig.  790.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  loffy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

those  of  Gojam,  which  give  rise  to  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Of  Shoa,  E&t,  Da- 
mot,  and  the  other  southern  provmces, 
our  information  is  less  precise;  but  it 
appears  that  they  consist  equally  of  an 
alternation  of  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys.  All  these  mountains  present 
forms  peculiarly  rugged  and  precipitous. 
The  representations  given  by  Mr.  Salt 
fully  e]diibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  masses 
into  which  these  mountains  are  thrown ; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  represents  them,  m  many 
MoootaiM  of  Bftinta.  cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  on  their  tops. 

In  many  of  these  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  accessible  only 
by  ladders  and  coidage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  Such,  in  Amhara,  was  the  moun- 
tain of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  confined,  as  a  security 
against  those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  government 

Abyssinia  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  than  of  mountains.  The  eastern  tract,  above  the 
province  of  Crojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bahr  el  Azrek^  or  Blue  River,  so  much  celebrated,  in 
modem  times,  as  presenting  the  long  songht-for  head  and  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  considered  in  Abyssinia ;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travellers  and  missionaries,  from  whom 
alone  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  impression,  and  that,  after  having 
placed  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  in  admitting  the  observation  of 
b*Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  h«^  in  all  respects  the 
best  title  to  be  considered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  form  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  Abvssinian  geography.  Prom  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the 
Blue  River  then  issues,  an({,  making  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of  Damot, 
passes  westward  not  far  fixim  its  original  source.  It  finally  turns  northward,  receives  from 
the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Male^,  and,  becoming  the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the  Abyssinian  firontier.  The 
Tacazze,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  Mareb  and  the  Coror,  drains  all  the  high  chains  of 
Western  Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  pours  its  large 
tribute  into  tne  Nile.    The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rivers,  the  Hanazo  and 
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the  Ilawadi,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  extensive  plains  of  sand,  through 
which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  dispersed,  and  thus  lost,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Red  Sea. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBsacT.  1. — Geology, 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  information  regarding  the  geology  of  this  vast  alpine  land  in 
tliC  writings  of  travellers. 

SuBBSCT.  2. — Botany. 

Abyssinia,  doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  borders  on  Egypt; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  <^  informaticm  compel  us  to  be  very  Inief ;  for,  though  two 
eminent  modem  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and  though  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  chapter  to  the  most  remarkaUe  plants,  yet,  for  want  of 
scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfiictorily  determined.  Mr. 
Sait's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  charac- 
ter is  Bocnewhat  eztra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  opposite 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Protea  abjrssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Geiasorrhiza  abyssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more 
resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Brace  notices  is  the  Papyrus,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  full  history.  In  Abjrssinia,  its  roots  are  chewed  in  the  manner  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtained.  One  of  the  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  the 
sharp  angle  of  a  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Btdessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  {Linn,)  Balsamodendroa 
Opobalsamum  {De  Cand.\  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Brace.  The  Sassa 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(?)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  a^  De  Candolle.  This  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Brace  believed  to  be  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  In 
water,  this  sub^ance  swells,  turns  white,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  resem- 
bles Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  to 
set  a  gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  fixmi  Mocha. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  gum  covers  almost  all 
the  trank  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weigh  2  lbs. 
each,  though  the  substance  is  of  a  light  nature.  The  bark  is  thin  and  bluiBh-white,  the 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  the  fiowers  of  a  crimson  red ;  the  filaments  of  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  their  extremities.    The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y*Dimmo  is  Desmanthus  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle;  Ergett  el 
Krone,  Mimosa  polyacantha  {WiUd.\  is  probably  not  difierent  fixnn  M.  asperata.  The 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensete  {Gmel),  a  species  of  lianana,  which  grows  in  the  Ab3r8Binian 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it ;  and  it  is  almost  the  sole  hod  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  flavour ;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  the  Euph(»rbia 
antiquorum ;  and  Brace  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet  tlus  tree 
much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borae  on  the  top  of  the 
branches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
which  sei^  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  many^ 
golden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit  From  the  green  leaves  an  almost  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  milk  issues ;  and,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no  less  than  fi>ur 
^lons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a  nature  that,  though  the  sabre  used  for  the  purpose  was 
mimediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  while 
the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  boughs, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off  the^t  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidently,  fitxn  the 
description  and  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shOTe,  and  the 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that  no  worm 
will  touch  it  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  fiivourable  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  grass, 
the  favourite  food  of  the  ^ts  f£out  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  (Omdin),  Kan- 
tuffi^  a  thoray  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  "  like  many  men  we  meet  daily  in  society,  has 
wrought  itself  into  a  degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  firom  its  noxious  qualities,  and  the 
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power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  with  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers,  is  an  univer- 
sal nuisance  in  the  country  where  it  grows ;  seizing  the  raiment  of  the  men,  whether  coarse 
or  fine,  and  giving  them  the  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments  and  appearing  naked,  or 
of  extricating  them,  torn  to  rafs ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  the  women.  So 
dangerous  is  it  for  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  to  leave  this  thorn  standing,  that  every  year, 
when  the  kin^  marches,  among  the  neediul  proclamations  this  is  thought  needful, '  Cut  down 
the  Kuitufla  m  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.*  The 
wild  unimRlfl  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  shrub  afibrds  them ;  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  but  for  a  hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smallest  size,  who,  being  defended 
firom  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to 
his  master.**  This  plant  is  the  Pterolobium  lacerans  of  Brown*8  Ma,  in  Salt*s  Abvssinia, 
and  the  Mimosa  (1)  ^ntufia  of  De  Candolle.  Gaguedi  is  the  Protea  abyssinica.  Wanzey 
{Ck)rdia  abyssinica  of  Brown  in  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssmia ;  and 
so  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  ^  Crondar, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  white  linen  or  new-fallen  snow.  To  this  tree, 
arS  the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Abyssinians.  Under  its  shadow  the  kin^ 
is  chosen,  and  holds  his  first  council ;  and  his  sceptre  is  a  bludgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carried 
in  state  before  him.  Farek  (Bauhinia  acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Farek 
of  Desvaux,  vims  found  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which,  falling  firom  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Cree^  down  the  south  face  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch 
that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in  drinkinpf  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  side  of  a  clifl^ 
not  400  yards  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile  itself.  Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  fVx)m 
the  division  of  the  leaf  Kuara  (the  Erytkrina  abyssinica  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle) 
(Jig.  800.),  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  bears  a  red  bean  with  a 
800  black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
used  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa ;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  m  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made  between  the  collectors  and 
buyers  of  gold.  From  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is 
derived,  ami,  passing  firom  the  gold  country  of  .^Jrica  to  India, 
it  came  to  be  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia- 
monds ;  so  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to 
be  so  many  carats  fine."  Walkuffe  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Buttneriacec,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Batanique  under  the  name  of  Walkuffia  Pentapetes.  But  it  is 
_  probably  not  different  from  Cavanilles's  genus  Dombeya,  of 

Eryihrioa  Abnuniea.  A)urbon  and  the  Mauritius.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi- 

table beauty.  Woo^ioos,  a  powerful  medicinal  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  Ras  el  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably ;  '*  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  place  with  the  poison."  Both  there  and  through  all  Sennaar,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfully 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  &iled.  Our  traveller 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  iWland,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  named  it,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer,  Brucea  dysenteries. 
Cusso  is  a  celebrated  vermifuge  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  Hagenia  abyssinica  of  Lamarck 
{Banksia  abyssinica  of  Bruce).  The  Abyssinians  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are 
troubled  with  a  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  with  some 
indifference.  Every  individual,  once  a  month,  evacuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms ;  and 
the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  a  handful  of  dry  Cusso  flowers  in 
about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While  taking  this 
remedy,  the  patient  stays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  firom  morning  till  night  The 
want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  Abvssinians  who  travel.  It  is 
always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village,  and  ^ws  about  20 
feet  high.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  sown  all  over  Abyramia,  and  fi-om  it 
is  made  the  bread  generally  usei  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  king  and  peasant 
The  manner  of  makinj^  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
grain  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  firom  the  fire,  where  it  begins  to 
ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a 
spongy  soft  quality,  and  a  sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  the  Abyssinian  banquets  of 
raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  this  bread,  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.  The  principal  people  eat  the  White  Tefl^  which  is  made  of  finer 
grain ;  and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.  Every  man  wipes  his  fingers  on  the 
bread  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calls  "a  most  beastly  custom." 
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The  Teff  bread,  after  being  well  toaeted,  ie  pot  into  a  large  jar,  cloeelj  covered,  after  being 
broken  into  ioiall  piecea,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it:  it  is  then  set  by  the  fiie,  and  fre- 

Sentl J  atirred ;  after  three  or  four  dajra  it  acquires  a  sonriah  taete,  and  is  what  they  call 
Niza,  or  the  common  beer  of  the  country. 

An  appendix  to  Bnice*8  Abyannia  contains  the  fi^wing,  more  or  less  intereetinr,  planti ; 
bet  to  which  we  dare  not  give  other  names  than  those  tmder  which  they  are  pulukhed : — 
**  Cassia  Fietula,*'  which  Bnice  says,  though  growing  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  is  a  stran- 
ger in  these  places.  Abjrssinia  is  its  native  soil,  and  the  goodness  of  the  drug  which  it  pro- 
duces in  all  these  countries  is  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  its  native  country.  The 
'*  Lehan,  or  Tabenuemontana,**  a  tree  of  which  nothing  can  exceed  the  beautjr  and  fragraace. 
'^Krihaha"  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  height  of  55  feet,  and  to  have 
been  worshipped  anciently  among  the  Agow  nation.  *'  Anguale**  is  a  tree  found  near  the 
river  Tacazze,  and  believed  to  be  what  bears  the  true  Frankincense ;  and  it  produces,  indeed, 
a  gum  very  like  it  The  Gesh  is  a  very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia,  the  leaves  of  which  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromel  or  mead ;  they  are  also  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  mass  from  which  the  Abyssinians  make  bouza.  ^  Meijoubey**  induUta- 
bly  is  a  species  of  Solanum,  whose  fruit,  combined  with  other  ingredients,  is  used  as  a  ca- 
thartic. The  **  Nub**  {Polymnia  frondota)  a  syngenesious  plant,  yet  in  the  description  said 
to  be  a  species  of  Sesamum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  extract  most  of  their  vegetable  oiL 
"  Umfiur,  or  Amfrr,*'  is  determined  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  ^ddlea  (B.  acuminata),  "  Kum- 
mel"  is  stated  to  be  a  species  of  Mimusops,  of  which  the  fruit  is  probably  esculent,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  its  properties. 

SiTBracT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general  accounts 
given  by  Bruce,  and  l^  subsequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  general  reader : 
the  first  of  these  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephuit,  Rhinoceros, 
lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  are  not  uncommon ;  while  the  northern  Giraffe,  Camelo- 
pardalus  antiquorum,  8w,,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  is  in  all  probability  found  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following : — 

McpMbBniriL    ^neATmmia.  I     Hjmix lyriaciik   flhrrfwHrrax.  I     Setam f«f flam S19.   Aiijrtilra 8i|aUia 

I^uzClMUik    Booted  Lyu.  i  Aoielope.  | 

The  Civet  (Jig,  801.)  is  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  long 
QQ«     been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yields. 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ; 
the  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  height  one  foot  and 
a  quarter:  the  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  transverse 
bands  upon  a  grav  ground,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  each 
other  on  the  shoulders,  larger  on  the  body  and  the  thighs,  and 
which  sometimes  form  eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  Uie  pan- 
V_--=-s*'-'"^      ther :  the  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  tip- 
^^^^'^  ped  by  the  same  colour.    The  odoriferous  substance  is  con- 

tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  vent:  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  Father 
Foncet  has  asserted  that  Emfras,  a  town  of  Abjrssinia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  (^  these  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domestication  for 
this  sole  purpose.  He  further  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchants  he  has  seen  up- 
wards of  800.  The  Civet  is  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  widi 
much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  stronger,  and  from  tune  to 
time  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  <^  a  nut 

The  Ab3rs8inian  Ibex  (Copra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  foture  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  under  the  name  of  Jaal.  This  interesting  species,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 

The  Domestic  Oxen  are  of  a  large  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  variously  coloured.  The  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  they 
are  marked  with  black  and  white  in  clouds;  low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming  small  homy  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point ;  turning  fr^ly  either 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  Caffiraria,  and 
crossed  witib  the  straight-backed,  has  lost  its  hump:  it  is  esteemed  very  valuables  (H, 
Smith.) 

The  Ornithology  is  no  doubt  interesting ;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  its 
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general  nature  are  much  scattered,  and  not  very  precise.  The  Golden  Eagle  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Bruce ;  but  the  accounts  of  travellers,  not  themselves 
conversant  with  natural  history,  are  now  very  justly  viewed,  on 
ail  occasions,  with  great  suspicion.  We  shall,  therefore,  restrict 
our  notices  to  the  most  remarkable  authenticated  species. 

The  Abyssinian  Hombill  (Buceros  ahyssinicus  Lath.)  iji^. 
802.)  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  little  inferior  to  a  turkey  in 
size ;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  throat, 
changing  at  times  to  a  full  red :  there  is  a  large  homy  nob  on  the 
forehead ;  the  quill  feathers  are  pure  white ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  dark.  The  nest  is  made  in  large  trees,  and  of  snch 
unusual  dimensions,  as  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an 
eagle ;  it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's,  the  entrance  being  on  the 
east  side :  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus,  sometimes  measuring 
three  feet  and  a  half  long.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  another  species, 
the  Yellow-billed  Hombill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.  One  of  the 
Abyninian  HorabiU.  lovely  Turaccos,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  distinct  spe- 

cies from  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ;  the  plumage  is 
grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 
crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 
The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  (Jig.  803.),  is  a  bird  of  great  rarity,  no  museum 
QQo  in  Europe  being  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  is  not  much 

bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ;  but  it  has  only 
three  toes,  and  the  margins  of  the  bill  are  finely  toothed  in 
the  manner  of  a  saw ;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 
throat,  and  breast  red:  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  solitary 
species,  frequenting  woods,  and  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of 
hard  nuts ;  but  this  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  since  the  saw- 
like margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  plants  close 
^.     ,  to  the  ground,  in  a  similar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Chiliau 

Plant-Cutter.  Pknt-CUtter. 

Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streama  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  African  Jacama  (Sw.  Zool.  Elust.  2.) ;  a  most  graceful  bird,  of  the  size  and 
habits  of  the  water-hen,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  length. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography 

Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  were  able 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  that  country  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies,  in  extend- 
ing their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
ol»ervations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axumitse,  whose  port,  Aduli,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  from  it,  and  whose  capital,  Axum,  exhi- 
bits splendid  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  character.  The  same  territory, 
tliough  now  forming  a  loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  its 
trade.  The  Abyssinian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  Judaism  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  efibrts 
of  Frumentius,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court  Abyssinia  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and,  afibrding  shelter  to 
the  refugees  firom  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Christian.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery,  this  country  was  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerical  prince  whom  they  named 
Prester  John.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared,  before  it  was  tho- 
roughly known,  likely  to  be  fiivourable  to  a  trade  with  India,  flarly  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Covilham  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  successive  embassies  and 
missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  the  Eutychean  sect,  held  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  the  Portuguese,  therefore, 
although  this  system  was  rather  less  superstitious  than  their  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  pagan,  and  made  incredible  efforts  to  convert  the  Abyssmians  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  and 
obtain  tSeir  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome :  in  &ct,  Paez,  a  missionary  of  great  address,  per- 
suaded the  king,  Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  state. 
This  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese.  Since  that  era,  Abyssinia  has  maintained  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.    It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among  us,  untu  the  popular  and  animated 
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DAirative  of  Bruce  made  it  again  ^miliar ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  vague  and  vaunting 
Btatementa,  the  general  accuracy  of  his  information  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  en- 
quiry. Mr.  Salt  has  also  fiivoured  us  with  recent  and  accurate,  though  somewhat  less 
extended,  observations  on  the  same  subject 

Abyssinia  has  been  always  governed  by  native  princes ;  though  disputed  succession,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  military  cMefe,  frequentlv  involved  it  in  the  calamity  of  civil  war.  These 
evils,  risinff  to  a  peculiar  height,  exposed  the  country  to  the  inroad  of  the  Galla,  a  race  of 
warlike  ami  poweiilil  savages  from  the  south.  Bv  successive  conquests,  they  have  become 
themselves  masters  of  all  uie  central  provinces,  which  their  chie&  govern  under  the  name 
of  an  Abyssinian  prince.  The  position  thus  held  by  them  separates  Abvssinia  into  two 
narts,  of  which  the  northern  division  of  Tigre  was  administered,  in  Mr.  Sa]t*s  time,  by  Ras 
Welleta  Selasse,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by  Subegadis,  an  able  chief,  who  is  aiming 
at  the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  E&t,  again,  are  held  by 
a  prince  descended  of  the  royal  fiunily. 

Sbot.  IV. — PoiiHcal  Geography, 

The  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy  has  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  despotism, 
no  limit  being  assigned  or  prescribed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  country, 
in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  better  state,  when  this  system  ci  government  really  pre- 
vailed. For  some  time  past  it  has  exhibited  the  calamitous  picture  of  a  broken-up  despotism. 
The  continual  conflicts  with  the  Galla  and  other  barbarous  neighbours  have  thrcrwn  extraor- 
dinary power  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  Sie  military  chiefe ;  and  every 
thmg  has  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sword.  The  nation, 
however,  still  holds  the  race  of  its  kings  in  siich  reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  those 
armed  usurpers  openly  to  place  the  crown  on  their  own  head.  They  choose,  therefore,  some 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  and  shadow  of  sovereignty,  and  in 
whose  name  they  administer  public  affiors.  Even  the  Galla  chiefs,  who,  as  already  observed, 
are  become  masters  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  capital,  Gondar,  have  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  this  policy. 

Sbot.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Abyssinia  is  a  very  fertile  region.  Its  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  from  the 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  are  completely  exemptea  from  the  arid  character  of  tropical 
plains.  They  maintain  a  rough  plenty,  with  little  aid  firom  human  art  The  only  disad- 
vantage of  the  soil  is,  that  the  combined  influences  of  heat  and  moisture  produce  often  a  rank 
fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat  can  be  raised 
only  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  ricfu  Barley  is  also  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.  That  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  can 
be  raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff,  a  weak  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  stalk  not  much  thicker 
thim  that  of  a  carnation,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head, 
by  their  great  number  make  up  a  bulky  crop.  The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still 
coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  tejf  and  barl^  in  making  bread.  The  Abys- 
sinian plough  is  extremely  rude,  often  without  uon.  The  operations  of  weeding  and  reaping 
are  entirely  performed  by  women.  The  low  state  of  this  important  art  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  com  brought  to  sale,  and  that  each 
family  raises  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  use.  The  upland  districts  abound  with  horses 
and  cattle,  which,  with  cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  (^exchange.  Bees  are  bred  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  honey  is  of  food  quality.  It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed 
with  maize,  is  formed  into  a  fermented  liquor,  which  is  the  &vourite  drink  of  A^ssinia. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  sufficient  far  supplying  the  fidtnics  of 
the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyssinia  is  small.  No  metallic  substances  are  worked,  or  are 
known  to  exist ;  although,  nrom  the  mountainous  character  of  the  countay,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  search  for  them  would  be  rewarded  with  success.  A  little  fine  gold  is  foond 
in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers;  but  the  greater  part,  even  of  that  article,  is  brought  fiom 
regions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  fossil  poduction  is  salt,  drawn  fiom  a 
great  plain  in  the  western  fhmtier,  and  even  beyond  its  limits.  The  salt  on  the  surfiice  is 
hard  aiid  crystallised,  like  ice  on  which  snow  has  fallen ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  is 
coarse  and  softer.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  clotifa,  are  used 
as  money.  The  emplojrment  of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  since  both  the  workmen  who  dig 
the  salt,  and  the  caravans  which  convey  it,  are  exposed  to  tiie  attack  of  the  Galla.  A  military 
force  is  therefore  employed,  imder  the  command  of  an  officer  called  btdgudda^  who  receives 
payment  for  his  services  in  salt 

The  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are  of  a  rude  character,  and  merely  adapted  for  its  home 
consumption.    The  staple  is  cotton  stuflk  with  which  the  people  are  universally  cloHied. 
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FiDe  cloths  are  manufactured  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  and  coarae  at  Adowa;  the  latter,  fiom 
their  universal  demand,  serve  in  this  rude  state  of  commerce  the  purpose  of  money.  The 
Ab^ssinians  cannot  dye  their  cloth  dark  blue,  but  are  obliged,  when  they  wish  to  introduce 
a  mixture  of  that  colour,  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  blue  cloth  of  Surat  Coarse  carpets 
are  also  manufactured  at  Gondar  and  in  Samen,  though  for  fine  carpets  the  Abyssinians 
depend  upon  Persia.  The  demand  for  arms  being  regular  and  extensive,  considerable 
industry  is  employed  in  manufacturmg  them.  Adowa  is  distinguished  for  the  fiibric  of 
knives,  and  Antalo  for  that  of  spears;  and  similar  articles  are  imported  from  Sennaar  and 
the  district  of  Berbera. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  far  from  extensive.  Goods  can  be  imported  only 
at  the  single  point  of  Massua,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  empire  by  the  laborious 
route  of  the  caravans.  Almost  all  the  articles  of  refined  luxury  must  be  procured  from 
abroad ;  but  the  demand  for  these  is  very  limited.  From  Surat  are  imported  both  raw  cotton 
and  fine  manufactured  clotlis;  carpets  from  Persia;  raw  silks  from  China;  velvets,  French 
broadcloths,  coloured  skins,  from  Egypt ;  glass  beads  and  decanters  from  Venice.  For  these 
articles  Abyssinia  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves,  the  staples  of  interior 
Africa,  between  which  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  tl^  empire  there  must  exist  a  considerable 
communication,  though  yet  undescribed  by  European  travellers.  This  country,  however,  aa 
a  channel  for  the  above  trade,  by  no  means  equals  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some 
demaml,  being  considered  particularly  handsome.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  until 
Abyssinia  shall  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement,  its  commerce  cannot  be  a 
material  object  to  any  European  power. 

Sect.  \L-'CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  under  a  slight  semblance  of  civilisation  derived  firom 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  their  domestic  life 
is  marked  by  habits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  among  the 
most  savage  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  of  them  shook  the  credit 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  had  not,  however,  been  the  first  to  report  them, 
and  whose  testimony  has  since  been  frilly  confirmed. 

The  luxury  of  the  brinde  feast  is  that  which  has  particularly  excited  the  astonishment  of 
travellers  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  are  brought  in,  with 
the  blood  streaming  and  the  filnres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  Qie  choicest 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  while  the  slices  are  cut  from  him, 
and  is  heard  bellowmg  with  the  pain ;  but  Mr.  Salt  asserts  that  he  has  been  just  that  instant 
killed :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food  is  as  strangely 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  delicious  morsels 
in  tefif  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving; "just,"  says  an  old  traveller,  '*  as  if  they  were  stufi^g  a  goose  for  a  feast*'  The 
ladies  axe  tnen  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these  refined  members  of 
the  company  have  supplied  themselves,  the  servants  succeed,  and  clear  the  table.  The 
grossest  mdecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  at  these  feasts ;  an  assertion  which 
Mr.  Salt  does  not  fiilly  confirm,  though  he  admits  that  the  conversation  is  marked  by  the  least 
possible  reserve. 

The  shulada,  a  similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle.  When  thev 
feel  hungry  on  the  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  slice  firom  him,  close  up  the  wound, 
and,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  general  ferocity  and  promptitude  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tne  Abys- 
sinian nation ;  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  fbreififn  wars. 
The  principal  officers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  which  the 
king,  or  whoever  he  may  be  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual;  and 
they  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  cooLiess  and  indifiference.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Crondar,  during  a  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  without 
seeing  the  victims  of  civil  strife  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenaa 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  thf  **" 
cruelty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chiefly  by  I 
a  drink  weU  known  also  m  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  the  firagi 
of  teflT  cakes  brought  firom  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existi 
all ;  so  great  is  the  ease  with  which  the  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved.  The 
consults  only  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  seizes  and  ci 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  brinde  feast  concludes  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  i 
dered  a  little  more  formal ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  union,  to  cl 
and  taking  the  sacrament  together.  A  lady  was  met  at  Gondar,  in  company  with  six  p< 
who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.     Ladies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over 
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partnen,  noA  ure  at  the  same  time  very  little  observant  of  the  duties  which  the  marria^  bond 
unposes.  Polygamy  is  very  common,  though  a  great  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  one  wife, 
and  the  rest  are  considered  merely  as  concubines. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  the  same  form  of  Christianity  with  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  even 
own  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  A  buna,  the  actual  and  resident 
head,  receives  his  mvestiture.  By  a  regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  learning  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  an  Abys- 
sinian, this  pontiff  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such,  however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  the 
language ;  and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holding  communication  with  the  people,  are  much 
circumscribed.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  their  Christian  profession  many  Judaical 
observances,  such  as  circumcision,  abstinence  from  meats,  and  the  observance  of  Saturday 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  they  share  amply  the  observances 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  saints  is  equally  numerous ;  scarcely 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  ether  of  them,  and  sometimes  to  several. 
They  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  due  reverence ;  and 
in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  outdone.  Their  churches 
are  numerous,  and  adorned  with  paintings;  but  images  and  sculptured  forms  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  considered  unlawful.  They  have  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  which,  however,  are 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in  Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles ;  which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  &r  as  to  produce  legal  pro- 
hibition of  divorce  and  polygamy. 

Of  the  learning  of  the  Abyssinians  little  has  been  made  known  by  travellers,  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a  written  language,  the  Gheez,  which  has  a 
great  aflinity  with  the  Arabic  The  Amharic,  however,  Inore  simple  and  less  harsh,  has  for 
some  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court  Each  province,  besides,  has  its  dialect, 
in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  mcnre  or  less,  with  idioms  of  African  origin.  There  seems 
to  be  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read ;  and  a  sli^t  examination  is 
made  of  their  qualification  in  this  particular :  but  no  similar  pretension  exists  among  the 
laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  translated  from  the 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  by  persons  employed  at  court  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ;  in  these  the  transactions  of  each  month  are 
separately  recorded. 

All  the  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roofs.  Some 
attempt  at  ma|rnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar ;  and,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  little  hills, 
they  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grandees  have 
also  large  and  commodious  resideiices.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of  paintings,  or 
rather  daubings,  made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  the  great;  Init  of 
these,  the  glittering  colours  seem  almost  the  only  recommendation. 

—  I  The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  cotton 
mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Round  their  head  they 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  exposed.  Ifany 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn  (fig,  804.)  projecting  from  the  forehead,  which,  with  their 
long  beard,  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  rough  appearance.  Bruce 
supposes  a  similar  embellishment  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  alluded  to  when  the  exaltation  of  the  horn  is 
•  •    Chi  t  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity. 

'""**"     *  Such  are  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper;  but  the  society  of 

that  country  could  not  be  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  those  barbarous 
neighbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  have  now  possessed  and  covered 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  Oalla  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
They  have  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  which  composes  the 
southern  interior  of  the  continent  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  search  of 
regions  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Lobo,  near 
Melinda ;  but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  mass  of  their  popu- 
lation. The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbariffln,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  the 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  fiivourite  ornament  is  composed  of  the  entrails 
of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  them,  axe  plaited  in  the 
hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist ;  decorations  which  are  not  only  c^noxious  to  sight, 
but  soon  assail  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  besmearing  of  their  body  with  melted  grease 
completes  their  embellishment  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiscriminate  massacre :  they 
spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gain  by  carrying  off  and  selling 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  Uiey  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  light  cavalry ;  they  perform 
unraense  marches,  swim  nvers,  and  endure  incredible  fatigue.     Being  almost  destitute  of 
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iron,  their  arms  consist  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelins,  with  the  points  hardened  in  the 
fire.  They  make  a  most  fiirious  onset,  with  shrill  and  sava^  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries ;  but,  if  this  first  shock  1^  withstood,  they  are  ill-fitted  to 
sustain  a  regular  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certain  trees  as 
sacred,  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stara,  and  to  believe  in  a  fiiture  state.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In  general, 
their  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  their  descent 
fix)m  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts :  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  the  plains  are 
quite  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the  Boren 
Galla,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gojan,  and  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the  capital ;  and  the  Adjow  Gralla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and 
Angot  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  their  original  custcHns  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  among 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  Imve  been  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
fiiith,  which  mr  them  is  an  improvement 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangalla,  or  Shankala,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hair, 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  alon?  the  eastern  firontier.  Bruce  conceives 
them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  advan» 
tages,  is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacazze  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  firom  the  heights,  with  the  intense 
heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  b^  the  hand  of  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  m  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore ; 
all  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  de^ee  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.  During  summer,  they  live  in 
pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
fiistened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skin&  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  converts 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rocks, 
and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.  These  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodytte,  or  dwellers 
in  caveS|  and  whom  he  particularises  under  Uie  titles  of  elephant-eaters,  rhinoceros-eaters, 
locust-eaters;  for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  last  description 
of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a  fiivourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  brave 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance ;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Tigre. 

Sect.  "VH. — Local  Geography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
carried  on  by  this  channel ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  immediately  afler  its  subjection  to  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ;  though,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance. Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entirely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  cop- 
per, and  manu&ctured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  in 
the  usual  Afirican  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  February  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  by  a  naybe^  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independent  He  levies  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  through 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  m  the  Red  Sea,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  marks  of  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  stiU  carries  on  a  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  at  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  thmk  that,  could  he 
have  searched,  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  AdulL 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Baharnegaah,  as  it  ii  called  by  earlj  travellen,  is  aitiiated  in  the 
interior,  aouth-west  fixm  Mafleuah ;  bat  it  is  rather  an  appenda^  to  AbTBBinia,  than  an  integral 
portion  of  that  country.  The  nay  be  of  Mniwwah  has  now  extended  his  authority  over  the 
ffreater  part  of  this  district  The  road  from  Arkeeko  leads  first  over  the  lofbr  mountain  of 
Taranta,  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees,  and  aflbiding  pasture  to  numerous  flocks.  On  its 
opposite  side  is  Dixan,  a  somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat-roofed  houses,  built  on  a  conical 
hilU  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigre.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  including  among  other  branches,  the  shamefiil  traffic  of  selling  children.  Dobarwa  is 
also  an  important  town,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Bahamegash.  The  ruder  parts  of  this 
province  are  traversed  bv  races  of  Troglodytic  shepherds,  called  the  Hazorta  and  Shiho,  who 
live  in  caves,  or  in  small  wooden  cages  covered  with  hides.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
not  much  respecting  the  property  of  those  whom  they  encounter  in  their  wanderings,  a 
charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  African  nomades. 

The  Mareb  forms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Bahamegash  and  that  of  Tigre 
proper.  This  last  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  wild  confiision  of  rocky  mountains,  afiS>rdmg 
onlv  occasional  spots  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  mannfiictures, 
and  by  its  traffic  as  the  channel  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of 
its  industry  is  Adowa,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  passes 
as  money ;  about  1000  slaves  are  driven  through  it  annually.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  <^  whom  the  number  is  ooofliderable.  The  inhabitants  are 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilization. 
Although  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  in  importance,  Axnm  is  the  most  interesting  town 
r^^  in  Tigre,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  ex- 

tensive monuments,  which  attest  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous town  in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
great  square  alone  there  are  forty  obelisks,  one 
of  which  is  80  feet  high  (Ji^.  B05.)f  and  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Salt  as  rivtuling  whatever  is 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt  *  FVom  the  char- 
acter of  Uie  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time;  and 
a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt, 
Oboiitk  at  Axum.  shows  this  place  to  have  been  in  the  third  cen- 

tury the  capital  of  the  Axumatie.  It  still  con- 
tains 600  houses,  from  which  may  be  inferred  6000  inhabitants ;  and  it  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  parchment  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhospitable. 
Chelicut  is  also  a  town  of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
distinguished  for  its  church,  the  finest  in  Tigre,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  This  edifice  is 
compraed  of  three  concentric  walls. 

Tigre,  as  a  grand  division  of  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Tigre  proper 
and  Uie  maritime  district  These  are,  Agame  to  the  east,  a  level  and  fertile  territory,  hor- 
dering  on  the  great  salt  plain.  Enderta,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  Agame. 
It  contains  Antalo ;  which,  being  made  the  residence  of  Welleta  Selasse,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  frontier,  became  a  sort  of  northern  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  contains  about  1000  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched  conical  roo&. 
Wojjerat  and  Wofila  are  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangi, 
which  abound  in  wild  beasts,  and  where  the  Galla  are  intermixed  with  the  native  Abjrssi- 
nians.  Lasts,  Avergale,  and  Samen,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  between 
the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  the  two  former  of  which  are  chieflv  inhabited  by  Agows.  The 
mountains  of  Samen  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  frequentlv  covered  with  snow.  Sire 
and  Temben,  beautifiil  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  of  Tigre  proper.  Sire,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Abyssinia,  abounding  in  valleys,  flowery  meadows, 
and  shady  groves.  Tigre,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  ftirms  a  separate  and 
powerful  kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galla.  Thou^ 
not  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  it  contains  the  most  warlike  <^  the  native  population,  it 
monopolises  all  the  trade,  including  the  important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

The  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-eminent  It 
presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  ^^reatest  abundance  of  com  and 
cattle.  While  Abyssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  division  itself  was  over-run  by  the 
Galla,  Amhara  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  contains  the  principal  and 
most  ancient  families.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brave,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that,  when  well-armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  other  Al^s- 
sinians.  In  this  province  was  the  mountain  of  Amba  Geshen,  which  formed  the  place  of 
confinement  for  tJie  younger  branches  of  the  royal  fimiDy. 
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To  the  east  of  Amhara  is  Begemder,  a  large  and  rude  {nrovince,  chietLj  emi^yed  in  pas- 
turage. It  poesesses  the  finest  &eed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  firom  it  were  drawn  most 
of  the  cavalry  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  armies.  The  people  are  under  very  little  subordi- 
nation, and  cannot  be  called  out  but  by  a  prince  or  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  affections. 
Its  mountains  are  said  to  contain  ircxi  mines,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of 
deep  ravines,  which  long  formed  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Cralla.  The  province 
of  Lasta,  adjoining  to  iSgemder,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect 

West  of  Begemder  is  Dembea,  a  province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains 
Gondar,  the  capital,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  in 
Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  con- 
tains 10,000  fiunilies ;  but  the  habitations  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  met  with  else- 
where, being  merely  mud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched  roofe.  There  are  an  hundred 
churches ;  but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  palace,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  presence-chamber  is  120  feet  long.  For  this  struc- 
ture, however,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits, 
since  whose  departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become 
uninhabitable.  Emfiras  is  a  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  300  houses.  The  province 
of  Dembea  is  generally  flat,  and  fertile,  particularly  in  wheat  Its  produce  is  assigned  for 
the  supplv  of  Uie  royal  household. 

The  lake  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  occupying  the  centre  of  this  province,  and  forming  one  of 
the  grand  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abvasinia,  is  fifly  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  com- 
bined with  numberless  other  streams  poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  west. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as  state  prisons. 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Tzana,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern 
side,  makes  a  grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a  point  not 
very  distant  firom  its  origin.  This  part  of  its  course  encloses  Crojam  and  Damot,  fine  and 
fertile  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a  modem  traveller,  been  painted  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of  very  fine  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  difier  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abyssinians,  and  have 
often  shown  a  refractory  spirit  to  the  government 

The  last  division  of  Abyssmia  consists  of  the  southern  provmces  of  Shoa  and  Efiit,  with 
some  dependencies  little  known.  These  now  form  a  kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  Tigre  by  the  interposition  of  the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient  ro^ 
family.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the  year  900,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  royal  family, 
when  the  kingdom  was  seized,  and  a  neat  part  of  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper.  The 
survivors  and  then*  posterity  remained  in  it  400  years,  and  afterwards  resumed  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best 
equipp^  troops  in  all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learn- 
ing m  these  southern  provinces  than  in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  off  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  On  the  east  is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  churches ;  but 
it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma  Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dankali,  a  sandy  and  saline 
tract,  imiabited  by  a  Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject  to  Abys- 
sinia, have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

On  the  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Crojam  and  Damot,  is  Agow-midre,  or  the  country 
of  the  Agows.  This  remarkable  people  is  somewhat  widely  difiuwd ;  another  tribe  of  them 
occupies  a  great  extent  of  the  province  of  Lasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consists 
merely  in  the  payment  of  a  tribute  in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  partly  to  the  king, 
and  partly  to  the  governor  of  Damot  Their  traffic  consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  Crondar ; 
for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of  KKK)  or  1500.  Their  moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet;  an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of  verdure 
and  cultivation  to  the  very  summit  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  leather  softened  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  shirt  Each  of 
their  habitations  has  behind  it  an  immense  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  occupied  in  any  shape.  Whether  its  original  destination  was  for  a  Troglodytic  abode, 
or  for  a  place  of  shelter  m  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Agows 
were  originally  worshippers  of  the  Nile ;  but  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  are  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least,  its  outwaiS  forms. 

The  district  of  Sancala,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  contains  the  celebrated  foun- 
tains of  that  river,  which  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 
They  are  three  in  number,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  (^a  mountain  nearly  5000 
feet  high.   The  natives  have  erected  an  altar  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains;  a  high-priest 
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officiatM  at  them ;  difine  honoora  are  paid  to  them  by  the  Agowa,  and  an  assembly  of  their 
national  chieQi  is  held  annually  on  the  spot  Bnice's  boast  of  havin|^  been  the  firat  to  visit 
these  ^  coy  fountains,"  has  been  refuted,  and  is  indeed  doubly  unfiirtunate ;  since  neither  is 
this  river  the  m£n  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  its 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centuries  ago  by  Peter  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  Loba  The 
churge,  however,  brought  against  him,  with  so  much  bittemees,  of  having  practised  an  artful 
deception,  is  altogether  unS>unded.  The  Abjrssinian  river  is  considered  as  the  Nile  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  by  all  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  by  all  modem  geographers 
prior  to  I^Anville.  The  main  &ct8  which  refute  Bruce*8  opinion  are  to  be  fi>und  in  his  own 
iiook ;  for  he  there  states  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he  inserts  the 
narrative  of  Paex.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a  man  may  surely  fkU, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a  liar. 

The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Crojam  and  Damot,  pssses  through  a  low 
marshy  territory,  called  Maitsha.  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  herb 
called  ensete,  which  forms  excellent  food.  Hereabouts  are  some  tribes,  the  Ga&ts  and  the 
Gura^es,  of  rude  habits,  and  with  languages  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  torn  of 
the  nver  northward,  the  interval  between  it  and  A!>yssinia  is  filled  b?  Kuara,  a  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  which  receives  a  governor  from  Aby^nia  when  it  darea  net  do  otherwise. 
Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  gold  which*pas8es  through  its  terrftonr  from  the  East. 

To  the  north  are  Walcayt  and  Waldubba,  wild  wooded  regions  ^ong  the  upper  Tacazze, 
forming  the  domain  of  the  Shan^la,  already  described.  The  southern  regions  of  Narca, 
Cafib,  and  Gingiro,  do  not  seem  m  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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